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PREFACE. 


%y 


J.  HE  following  Lectures  were  read  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  for  twenty-four  years.    The  publicatioa 
of  theixu  at  preeient,  was^not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice^ 
Imperfect  C4)pie8  of  theih,  in  manuscript,  from  iiotes/ 
taken  by  students  who  heard  them  read,  were  first  pri« 
Tately  handed  about ;  and  afterwards  frequently  exposed 
public  Mle.     When  the  author  saw  thenf  circulate  so 
SSeurrently,  as  eveti  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  him* 
rHBelf  often  threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of 
^tbem*  he  judged  it  to  be  high  time  that  they  should  pro- 
/^oeed  from  his  own  hand,  rather  than  come  into  public 
^  Tiew  under  aome  very  defective  and  erroneous  fonn. 
^     They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  ^ 
:  youth  into  the  study  of  belles  lettres,  and  of  composition* 
~  With  the  same  intention  they  are  no v^c,  published ;  and 
therefore,  the  fonn  of  Lectures,  in  which  they  Were^ 
first  composed^  is  still  retained    The  author  gires  them 

m 
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to  the  world*  neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor 
as  a  compilation  from  the  writings  of  others.  On  every 
subject  contained  in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself. 
He  consulted  his  own  ideas  and  reflections :  and  a  great 
part  of  what  will  be  found  in  these  lectures  is  entirely  his 
own.  At  the  same  time,  he  availed  himself  of  the  ideas 
and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them  proper 
to  be  adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  his  duty 
as  a  public  professon  It  was  incumbent  on  him>  to 
convey  to  his  pupils  all  the  knowledge  that  coiild  inoh 
prove  them ;  to  deliver  not  merely  what  was  new,  but 
what  might  be  useful^  from  whatever  quarter  it  came. 
He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are  btudying  to  cultivate  their 
Ipste,  to  form  their  style,,  or  to  prepare  themselves  for 
public  speaking  or  composition,  his  lectures  will  afibrd 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  what  relates  to  these 
subjects,  than,  as  far  as  he  knows,  is  to  be  received  from 
any  one  book  in  our  language.    ' 

In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has 
generAly  referred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as 
far  as  he  remembers  them ;  that  the  readers  might  be  di- 
rected to  any  farther  illustration  which  they  afibrd.  But 
as  such  a  length  of  time  has  elapsed  since  the  first  com- 
•position  of  these  lectures,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  adopted 
the  sentiments  of  some  author  into  whose  writings  he  had 
then  looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  he  deri- 
ved them. 

In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such 
a  variety  of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters^  as  come  un- 
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der  bis  consideratioDy  he  cannot  expect  that  all  his  read- 
ers will  concur  with  him.  The  subjects  are  of  such  a 
nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  diversity  of  taste  and 
sentiment :  and  the  author  will  respectfully  submit  to 
the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  lecturing  style,  as  best 
6tted  for  conveying  instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  lan- 
guage, at  no  more  than  perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liber- 
ties which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  take,  in  criticising 
the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  language^ 
his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  reprehension,  all 
that  he  can  say,  is^  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the 
many  proofs  already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  being 
much  easier  to  give  instruction,  than  to  set  example. 
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'N£  of  Che  most  ^stinguished  privikg^s  which  Providence  has 
conferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  bf  communicating  their  thoughts 
to  one  another*  Destitute  of  this  power,  reason  would  he  a  solitary, 
and,  in  some  measure,  an  unavailing  principle.  Speech  is  the  great  in- 
strument hy  which  man  hecomes  henefkiat  to  man  :  and  it  is  to  the  in- 
tercourse and  transmission  of  thought,  hy  means  of  speech,  that  we  are 
cBiefly  indebted  for  the  itnprovement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the 
adyancefl  which  a  single  unassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfect- 
ing any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or 
atolity  of  one,  so  mvfch  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising 
from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  ana 
writing. 

Itis  obvious,  tiaen,  that  Writing  aind  discourse  are  objects  entitled  to 
ihe  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  sjpeaker,  or  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  hearer,  be  consulted  ;  whether  utihty  or  pleasure  be 
the  principal  aim  ki  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the  strongest  motives, 
to  study  how  we  may  communicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  a3 
iooDL  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
which  was  reijuisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  improvement 
of  discourse  began  to  attract  regard.  In  the  language  even  of  rude  un- 
cultivated tribes,  we  can  trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of 
those  expressions  which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to 
affect  They  were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endeav- 
oured to  give  it  certain  aec<H*ations,  which  experience  had  taught  them 
it  was  capable  of  receiving,  long  before  the  study  of  those  decorations 
was  fonned  into  a  regular  art 

£>ut,  among  nations  in  a  civilized  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
Biore  care,  than  that  of  lai^uage,  style,  and  composition.  The  attention 
paud  to  it,  may,  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  soci-« 
ety  towards  its  most  improved  period.  For,  according  as  society  im- 
proves and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  b^ 
means  of  reasoning  and  discourse  ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  19 
felt  lo  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will  be» 
slow  more  care  wpon  tiie  methods  o£  expressing  their  conceptions  with 
propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence  we  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  na* 
tioas  of  Europe,  this  study  has  been  treated  as  highly  important,  and  hats 
P<>8scssed  a  considerable  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  education. 
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Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I  am  sen- 
sible that  prejudices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  manj. 
A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  is  ostentatious  and  deceitful ; 
the  minute  and  •trifling  study  of  words  alone  ;  the  pomp  of  expression  ^ 
the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use. 
We  need  not  wonder,  that^  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse 
as  an  art,  should  have  suffered  in  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding ; 
and  I  am  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  have  sometimes 
been  so,  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the  improve- 
ment of  good  taste  and  true  eloG[uence.  But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  i9 
apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  other 
that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  following  Lectures  have  any  meri^ 
it  w^l  consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  place  of  artificial  and  scholastic  rhetoric  ;  in  an  endeavour 
to  explode  false  ornament,  to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance 
than  show,  to  recommend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  com- 
position, and  simphcity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occasion,  te 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  advantages  of  such 
studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess  in  academical  edu- 
cation.*  I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  purpose,  of  extolling  their 
importance  at  the  expense  of  any  other  department  of  science.  On  the 
contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  require* 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces 
them  all  within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard. 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to 
speak  in  pubUc  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their 
knowledge  ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of 
which  the  occasions  of  life  mav  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently  incul- 
cated, *'  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator;*^ 
that  the  orator  ought  to  be  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant 
in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contrive  an  art, 
and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which  should  give 
the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  but 
barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the  wretched  attempts  to- 
wards an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  oflen  disgraced  oratory,  and  de- 
based it  below  its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter ;  and  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lasting  appro- 
Imtion  of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  its 
ffround  long.  Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materials  that 
form  the  body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric 
serves  to  add  the  pohsh  ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bo- 
dies can  be  polished  well. 

Of  those  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some  by  the  profession 
to  which  they  addict  themselves,  or  in  consequence  of  their  prevailing 

•"^"^— ■— ^— ^"^"^ ^—        'III!  ■  III  II  — — i^»i«— III     I  ^i— ^— I  I  I  .nil  ———.A 

*  The  author  wm  the  first  who  read  lectures  on  this  sobiect  in  the  oniferaity  of  Edin- 
bargh.  He  began  with  reading  them  in  a  priTate  charaoterm  the  year  1751^  in  the  fd- 
lowing  year  Jie  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rheiorie  by  the  magistrates  and.  toWb<ooncal  of 
Edinburgh  ;  and,  in  1762,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  ereet  and  endow  a  Profession  of 
Rhetoric  and  BeHesLettrea  in  that  ojuf  eralty ;  a&fl  the  author  was  appointed  the  first  Re- 
gins  Pisfcsiar. 
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inclination  may  hare  the  view  of  being  emplojred  in  composition,  or  in 
pabtic  speaking.  Others,  without  any  prospect  of  this  kind,  m?iy  wish 
only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writing  and  discourse,  and  to 
acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  in  that 
part  of  literature  called  the  Belles  Lettres,         * 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  communicate 
their  sentiments  to  the  public,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some  prepara- 
tion 6f  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in  view.  To 
speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace 
and  strei:^th,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  pur- 
pose, either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.  For  without 
being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and  good  sense, 
will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  treasures,  than  such  as  possess 
«ot  half  his  store,  but  who  can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  pro- 
priety. Neither  are  these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  nature  merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a 
tery  favourahle  distinction  in  this  respect  beyond  others.  But  in  these, 
as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  left  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man'^s  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects  of 
study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence  ;  such  remarkable 
examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting  by  their  diligence,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature,  that  among  the  learned  it 
has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remains  still  an  undecided  point,  whether 
nture  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling  in  writing  or  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  furnish 
assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions.  I  by 
DO  means  pretend  to  say  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just  soever,  are 
sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to  be  favourable, 
more  by  a  great  deal  will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study,  than 
upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  commu- 
nicated. But  at  the  same  tizhe,  though  rules  and  instructions  cannot  do 
all  that  IS  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius  ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it. 
They  cannot  remedy  barrenness  ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy. 
They  point  out  proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the 
chief  beauties  tiiat  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  thoughts  that 
w^t  to  be  avoided  ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  tastel  and  to  lead 
genius  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would 
not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits  the 
higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to 
My,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of 
composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound 
l<^c  are  very  neariy  allied.  The  study  of  ^arranging  and  expressing 
•ur  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  accu- 
rately. By  putting  our  sentiments,  into  words,  we  always  conceive 
them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  composition  knows,  ^at  when  he  expresses  himself  ill  on  any 
wbject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  fee- 
ble, the  defects  of  his  style  can  almost  on  every  occasion,  be  traced 
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hAtk  to  his  w4i3tiDct  coAc^ptioA  of  &e  subject :  so  close  is  the  con- 
flexion  between  thoughts  and  ue  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  in^rtant  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  acquired 
additional  iaiportance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age* 
It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  every  part  of  science  have  been 
prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  been 
paid  :  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  is  become  re- 
fined. It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every 
author  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment, 
if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention  to  infe^ 
rior  ornaments  of  composition,  may  at  present  have  engrossed  too  great  a 
degree  of  the  pubhc  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion,  that  we  lean  t# 
this  extreme  ;  often  more  careful  of  polishing  style,  than  of  storing  it 
with  thought.  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  £br  the  study  of  just  aad 
proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or 
ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  still  more 
requisite  to  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  ornament  from  trae« 
in  order  to  prevent  our  beii^  carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and 
frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along 
with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant.  They  who  have  never  «t«died  elo-* 
quence  in  its  principle8,nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuiM 
and  manly  beauties  of  good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the 
mere  glare  of  language  ;  and  when  the^  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to 
compose,  have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  themselves,  exoept 
what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soeverj  or  er* 
roneous,  tliat  may  be. 

But  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  ol^ects  as  either  compceitie« 
or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advantages  may  be 
derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures, 
To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science ; 
and  the  same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  composing,  wiU  assist 
them  in  judging  of,  and  relishing,  the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever 
enables  genius  to  execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticiBing,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rhetoric.  As 
rhetoric  has  Veen  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing  more  &an  the 
scholastic  study  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  has  beea 
considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults  ;  as  the  frigid  spplication 
of  certain  technical  terms,  by  means  of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil 
and  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants 
only.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art  It  is  the  offspnng  of 
good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of 
the  real  merit  of  authors.  It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties, 
while  4t  preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which 
would  confound  their  beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  uS), 
in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  blame  with  judgment^  and  not  to  follow  th« 
crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  and  literature  are  so  frequently  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  oac  erects  himself  ioto  a  judge,  and 
when  we  fpaa  hardly  i^ingle  in  polite  society  v^thout  bearing  some  share 
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IB  ioch  dkcasaioDs  ;  stfldies  of  this  kind,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  will  ap- 
pear to  derive  part  of  tlieir  importance  from  the  use  to  which  thej  may 
be  applied  in  fumisluiig  materials  for  those  fashionable  to{Hcs  of  discourse, 
and  tber^y  enablii^  us  to  support  a  proper  rank  in  social  life. 

fiat  I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  studies  on 
somewhat  of  solid  and  intrinsical  use,independent  of  appearance  and  show. 
The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
igqvoyinf;  employments  of  the  understanding.     To  apply  the  principles 
of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse  ;  to  ex&mine  what  is  beauti- 
fid  and  why  it  is  so  ;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  affected  and  natural  orna- 
ment, must  certaialy  iniprove  us  not  a  little  in  the  most  valuable  part  of 
all  phiiosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.    For  such  disquisitions  \ 
are  very  intimately  connected  wi^  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.     They  f 
necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,   and  j 
the  movements  of  the  heart  ;  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some 
«f  the  most  refined  feeling*  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethicd  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere ;  and  are  con- 
versant with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind  ;  Uie  progress  of  the  under- 
standing in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  in  the 
proper  pursuit  of  good.  In  these  they  point  out  to  man  the  improvement 
of  bit  nature  as  an  intelligent  being  ;  and  his  duties  as  the  subject  of  mo- 
ral obligation.  Belles  Lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a 
being  endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination,  which  were 
intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  use- 
fiil  entertaininent.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. All  that  relates  to  beautv,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance  ; 
all  thai  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratily  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  bc- 
longiB  to  their  province.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  different 
aspect  frooi  that  which  it  assumes  to  the  view  of  other  sciences.  They 
bnog  to  light  various  springs  of  action,  which  without  their  aid,  might 
have  passed  unobserved  ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  £re- 
^ently  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise  our 
reason  without  fatiguing  it  They  lead  to  enquiries  acute,  but  not  pain- 
ful ;  profound,  bat  not  dry  nor  abstruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  science  ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mind  bent,  in  some  degree  and 
active,  they  reheve  it  at  the  same  time  from  that  more  toilsome  labour 
to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultivation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  effects 
which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  life.  The  most  busy  man« 
in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men 
of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought. 
Neidier  can  the  most  gay  and  flourishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always 
languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employments  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit.  How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces,  * 
those  unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of 
ftvery  one,  be  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
way  that  shall  be  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  cbnsonant  to  the  dig- 
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nitv  of  the  hnman  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  and  the  study 
*>f  polite  literature  ?  He  who  is  so  hagpy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
for  these,  has  always  at  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  amusement 
for  his  leisure  hours,  to  save  him  from  the  dangenof  many  a  pernicious 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in 
order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Providence  seems  plainly  to  have  {k)inted  out  this  useful  purpose  to 
which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a 
middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  those  of  pure  intel- 
lect. We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as 
the  foi^ner  ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  re- 
gion as^the- latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the 
toils  of  the  intellect,  and  Jhe  labours  of  abstract  study  ;  and  they  gradual- 
ly raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoy- 
ments of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  thkt  in  the  education  of  youth, 
no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men, 
than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge 
of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  -Good  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertained of  those  whose  minds  have  this  libera]  and  elegant  turn.  Many 
virtues  may  be  graAed  upon  it.  Whereas  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  relish 
for  eloquence,  poetry  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an 
unpromising  symptom  of  youth  ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  ani 
illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  the  im- 
provement of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste  in- 
creases sensibility  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving  then 
frequent  exercise  ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and  fierce 
emotions. 


Ingenau  didietne  fidefiter  attei 


Emoilit  niore%  nee  nnit  esie  ferak* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence 
and  history  are  often  bringing^  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish 
in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune, 
and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of  vir- 
tue 19  the  same  ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  co-exist  in  an 
equal  degree.  More  povverful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  are  ne- 
cessary for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  frequently  pre- 
vail among  mankind.  Elegant  speculatioi^  are  sometimes  found  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
«f  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  almost  every  one  nses  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his 
mind  ;  and  though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to 
be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  nrtue.     One  thing 
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is  certain,  and  I  shall  hereafter  baFe  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully, 
that,  without  possessing  the  virtuous  affections  in  a  strong  degree,  no 
man  can  attain  eminence  in  the  snhlime  parts  of  eloquence.  He  must 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  gre,%tly  to  move  or  to  interest 
mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  honour,  virtue,  magnan- 
imity, and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call 
.  ap  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  ages; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforto 
of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  pro< 
per  taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer  ;  but  proceed  direct- 
ly to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the  fol< 
tewing  Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  jPirst,  some 
introductory  dissertations  on  the  nature  of  taste,  and  upon  ttie  sources  of 
its  pleasures.  Secondly,  the  consideration  of  laiigus^e «:  -Thirdly,  of 
style  :  Fourthly,  of  eloquence,  properly  so  called,  or  public  speaking  in 
its  different  kinds.  Lastly,  a  critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed species  of  composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 


LECTURE  II. 


TASTE, 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertaking  leads  me  to  begin  with  some  en- 
<imrie8  concerning  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always  appealed  to, 
in  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  in  writing. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  indistinctly 
than  on  taste  ;  few  which  it  is  more  difiicult  to  explain  with  precision  ; 
and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear  more  dry  or  ab- 
stract. What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be  in  the  following  order. 
1  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  or  faculty  in  thehu- 
Bian  miud.  I  shall  next  consider  how  far  it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I 
shall  shew  the  sources  of  its  improvement,  and  the  characters  of  taste  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to 
which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we 
can  bring  the  different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined  *'  The  power  of  receiving  {^asure  from  the 
^'  beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  The  first  question  that  occurs  concern- 
ing it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  internal  sense,  or  as  an  ex- 
ertion of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term  ;  but  if  we  understaml 
hy  it,  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth, 
*Ad  in  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  apprer 
head  the  question  may  be  easily  answered.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear,  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such  operation  of  reason. 
U  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery  of  the  unde^tanding  or  a  deduction 
of  argument,  that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or 
a  fine  poem.    Suph  objects  oA^n  strike  us  istuititely,  and  make  a  strong 
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.impredsi^ii,  wben  we  are  imable  to  assign  the  rea^oM  fUl  our  being  pleas- 
ed. Thej  sofrietfiBes  strike  in  the  0anie  mmner  tiie  philosopher  and 
^e  peasant ;  the  boj  and  the  man.  Hence  the  Realty  bj  wbkh  ti^ 
relish  sach  beanties,  seems  more  allied  to  a  feeling  of  iense^  than  la  a 
process  of  the  nnderstanding  ;  and  accordingly  from  an  externa}  aenae  k 
it  has  borrowed  its  name  ;  that  sense  by  which  we  recehre  and  dbtrngai^ 
Itie  pleasures  of  food,  haying,  in  sereral  languages,  given  riaa  tothe  wo«^ 
taste,  in  the  metaphoricai  meaning  under  which  we  now  consider  it. 
Howerer,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  operalfons  of  tbe  aMi4, 
the  inaccurate  use  of  words  is  to  be  carefully  avoided,  it  must  Q«t  be  in- 
terred from  what  I  have  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  ersctoded  from  flie 
exertions  of  taste.  Though  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ollttiakely  iaunded 
on  a  certain  natural  and  instructive  sensibility  to  beauty,  jret  f eaaoBft  as  I 
•hall  shew  hereafter,  assists  taste  in  many  of  ita  operaCiotMiy  and  serves  to 
enlarge  its  power.* 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  explained  it,  i«  a  AcuHy  cotamoii 
in  some  degree  to  all  men.  Nothing  that  belongs  to  h«mai>  natotfo  is 
more  universal  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  load  or  c^er  f  of  vrtnt 
is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonioul,  new,  or  sprightly.  In  chil- 
dren, the  rudiments  of  taste  discover  themselveg  very  earfy  m  a  Ihpqoand 
instances  ;  in  their  fondness  for  regular  bodies,  their  admiration  of  f»c- 
turos  and  statues,  and  imitations  of  ^1  kinds  ;  and  their  strong  attachment 
to  whatever  is  new  or  marvellous.  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are  de- 
lighted with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiAil  appearan- 
ces of  nature  in  the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America, 
where  human  nature  shews  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  sava- 
ges have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must  therefore  coackide  the  piiaci- 
ples  of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  no  less  es- 
sential to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess 
the  attributes  of  reason  andof  speech.t 

But  afthough  none  be  wholly  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  degrees  is 
which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different.  In  some  men  only  the  feeble 
gTimme  rings  of  taste  appear  ;  the  beauties  which  they  relish  ave  of  the. 
coarsest  kind  ;  and  of  tliese  they  have  but  a  weak  and  confused  i 


*  See  Dr.  Gerard's  2maj  on  Taste  *-D'Alerabert*t  RcAeetioBt  on  the  nse  and  i(biutt  of 
pfriloinphy  in  matters  which  relate  to  Taste.— Rciezioiia  Gritiqaea  aar  la  Poeiie  el  sar  la 
Feinteix!.  torn.  iL  ch.  33.  St.— {^lemoiiia  of  CriCiebui.  chap.  il5.  Mr.  Huine^a  EasiQF  OBthA 
StaniiMd  of  Taste.«-«Iiitrodu6tion  to  the  Essay  oo  the  SubUme  and  BeaatifoL 

t  On  the  sabject  of  ta»te  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  nrind,  nmeh  leta  ia  te 
he  found  urtiw^  the  ancient,  than  among  the  modem  rhetorieal  ami  eritieal  wrken^  The 
following  remarkahle  passage  in  Cicero  serres,  however,  to  shew  that  hts  ideas  on-  liiia  aab- 
jeot  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  ahote  He  is  speaking  of  the  heautka  of  atyle 
and  niinihers.  *<  lllud  aotcra  ucqais  admiretor  quooam  modo  hio  volgus  imperitonim  in 
**  aodiendo,  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoe  apao,  roacna  qmraam  est  vis»  menaB- 
<*  bttisqOe  nature.  Oranea  enim  taeito  qiiodatti  aenau,  sine  eUa  arte  aot  Mtieae,  qurn  iM 
**■  HI  artibaa  de  racioDibus  recta^et  prava  dyodioant :  idque  oom  faeiont  hi  pietaria,  et  ia  si^  ' 
**  nis,  et  in  aliis  operibu^  ad  quonam  intelUgentiam  a  oatora  mines  haoent  bstittmentig . 
'*  turn  molto  ostcndunt  raagis  in  verborum.  nemeronun  TOdomqee  jodieio  ;  qoed  e»  aoot 
**  ie  aommentbuB  infixa  aenaibos ;  neqee  earam  rerom  qoenqiaam  nuidiCDS  mrtma  voMg 
'*  ease  esportem."  Cia  de  Orat  lib.  ill  cap.  SO.  edit  Gruteri.  Qumtilien  aeems  to  iMhidei 
taste  (for  whieh,  in  the  sense  whioli  we  now  eve  to  that  word,  the  anoienta  appear  to  have  had 
no  distinct  •aroe)  nnder  what  he  calls  judiaum.  **  Ldena  de  judlcio  mea  qaidem  ophiioee 
** adeopartibus hnjus  opef Ivomntbes  oowneetua  ae  nistaaeat.  utne a sententiia quidem  ant 
**  verbia  aateera  singulis  poasit  aeparari,  nee  magis  arte  traditor  qoam  gestils  aiit  odor.  Ut 
*'  contmria  vitemuset  communia,  ne  quid  in  eloqoendo  cormptum  obseammqae  lit,  refe- 
''  rater  oporut  ad  senses  qui  eon  doaentur*    Institut  Hjb.  vi  cap.  3.  edit.  Qtreohti 
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lion  ;  whSe  in  othen^,'  ioste  rises  to  an  acute  discernment,  and  a  liFely 
CDJojnoieJit  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In  general,  we  may  observe, 
that  in  the  powers  and  pleasures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable  in- 
tqu^hty  among  men  than  is  usually  found  in  point  of  common  sense,  rea- 
son, and  judgment.  The  constitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  discovers  admirable  wisdom.  In  the  distiibution  of  those  talents 
which  are  necesssary  for  man's  well-being,  nature  hath  made  less  distinc- 
tion among  her  children.  But  in  the  distribution  of  those  which  belong 
only  to  the  ornamental  part  of  hfe,  she  hath  bestowed  her  favours  with 
more  fhigality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly  ;  and 
rendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in  part,  to 
the  different  frame  of  their  natures  ;  to  nicer  organs,  and  finer  internal 
powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  ofiiers.  But  if  it  be  ow- 
ing in  part  to  nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and  pulture  still  more.  The 
illustration  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a 
Biost  improveable  faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature  ;  a  re- 
mark which  gives  great  encoufagement  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we 
«re  now  proposing  to  pur9li^.*'-(^  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may 
eaaly  be  convinced,  by  only  r^jSfiKtiog  on  that  immense  superiority 
irbich  education  and  improvemenw>;^|o  civilized,  above  barbarous  na- 
tions, in  refinement  of  taste  ;  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  ^ve  in 
the  same  nation  to  those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude 
•nd  untaught  vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  tliat  there  is  perhaps 
BO  QfQe  particular  io  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed 
from  each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste: 
and  assuredly  for  thii^  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned, 
but  culture  and  education.  I  sh^m  now.  proceed  to  shew  what  the  means 
are  by  which  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of  cultivation  and 
progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the  chief 
aource  of  improvement  in  all  o\ir  facukies.  This  holds  both  in  our 
bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  external  senses ; 
although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  other 
^u^ulties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade 
or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  instance,  be- 
comea  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires  them 
to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others.  They  who  deal  in 
Bucroscopical  observations,  or  are  accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious 
stones,  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest 
objects ;  and  practice  in  attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of  li- 
4^013,  wonderfully  improves  the  power  of  distin^iishing  them,  and  of 
f'^ng  their  compositign.  Placing  internal  taste  therefore  on  the  foot- 
^%  of  a  simple  sense,  it  caimot  be  doubted  tiiat  frequent  exercise,  and 
curious' attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power. 
W  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste,  which  is  called  an 
wr  for  music.  Experience  every  day  shews,  that  nothing  is  more  im- 
proveable. Only  the  simplest  and  plainest  compositions  are  relished  at 
^^t ;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure ;  teach  us  to  relish  finer 
"ftelody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  com- 
pounded pleasures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting 
*  never  all  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  convenant 
^OQg  picturcasy  and  studying  the  worbi  of  the  best  msiiters. 
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Precisely  in  the  same  maimer,  with  respect  to  the  beauty  of  compoai- 
tioQ  and  discourse,  attention  to  die  most  approved  models,  study  of  the 
best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  deg;ree8  of  the  same  beau- 
tics,  operate  towards  the  refmement  of  taste.  When  one  is  only  begin* 
ning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which  attends 
them  is  obscure  and  confiised.  He  cannot  point  out  the  several  excel- 
lencies or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses  ;  he  is  at  a.  loss 
on  what  to  rest  his  judgment :  all  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  he  should 
tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased  or  not  But  allow  him  more  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more 
exact  and  enlightened.  He  bc^ns  to  perceive  not  pnly  the  character  of 
the  whole,  but  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part ;  and  is  able  to 
describe  the  peculiar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist 
dissipates  which  sdemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can  at 
length  pronounce  firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it  Thus 
in  taste,  considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  «  great  source  of 
improvement 

but  although  taste  be  ultimately  foundad  on  sennbility,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  done.  Reason  and  good  sense,  as  I 
before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the  operations  and 
decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may  well  be  considered  aa 
a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensiblity  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  un- 
derstanding. In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let  us  observe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitationa  of 
nature  ;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of  men. 
The  pleasure  we  receive  firom  such  imitations  or  representations  is  found- 
ed on  mere  taste  :  but  to  judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed,  be- 
longs to  the  understanding,  which  compares  the  copy  with  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  ^neid,  a  great  part  of 
our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted,  and  all 
the  parts  jomed  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion  ;  from  the 
characters  being  tidcen  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the 
characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises 
from  a  poem  eo  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed  by  taste  as  an  internal  sense ; 
but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason  ;  and  the 
more  that  reason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  condii<:t,  the 
greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  are  pleased,  tnrongh  our  natural  sense 
of  beauty.  Reason  shews  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  pleas- 
ed. Wherever  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at ; 
wherever  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole,  or  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  ^bscourse,  there  the 
understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation  to 
tlie  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition,  and  works 
of  genius  ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  considerable  source  of 
the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the  application  of  reason  and  good  sense 
to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious  beauties,  such  as  unnatural 
characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected  style,  may  please  for  a  little  ;  but 
they  please  onl^  because  their  opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has 
not  been  examined,  or  attended  to.  Once  shew  how  nature  might  have 
been  more  justly  imitated  or  represented  ;  how  the  writer  might  have 
managed  his  subject  to  greater  advantage  ;  the  illusion  will  presently  be 
dissipated,  and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 
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Troffl  these  two  sources  tbeD,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste,  and 
next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of  taste,  taste 
as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improFement.  In  its  perfect  state, 
it  is  undoubtedly  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our 
natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the  most 
beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
light  of  the  tmderstanding. 

i  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likewise  a  good  heart» 
is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties  are  not 
only  in  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an  influence, 
either  more  near,  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of 
taste.  Wherever  the  affections,  characters,  or  actions  of  men  are  con* 
cemed,  (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest  subjects  to  genius),  there 
can  be  neither  any  just  or  affecting  description  of  them,  nor  any  thorough 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  description,  without  our  possessing  the  virtu* 
ous  affections.  He  whose  heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no  ad- 
miration of  what  is  truly  noble  or  praise-worthy,  nor  the  proper  sympa- 
thetic sense  of  what  is  soil  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish 
of  the  highest  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  perfect  state,  are  all 
reducibte  to  two.  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Delicacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natural  sen- 
nhility  od  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  organs  or  powers 
which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One 
may^have  strot^  sensibilihr,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He 
may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives  ;  hot  he  per- 
ceives only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable  ; 
while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  tins  state, 
iMte  generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person 
of  delicate  take  both  feels  strongly,  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  dis- 
tinctions and  differences  where  others  see  none  ;  the  most  latent  beauty 
does  not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy 
of  taste  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  nse  in  judging  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where  notwithstanding 
the  confusion,  we  renudn  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner  delicacy 
of  internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its  finest, 
nost  compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  wUch  that  fa- 
culty receives  through  its  connectioD  with  the  understanding.  A  man  of 
correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties  ; 
who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he 
employs  in  judging  of  eveiy  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the 
cMttparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any 
work  of  genius  ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes  ;  assigns  the  prin- 
ciples, as  &r  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of  pleasing 
flows ;  and  is  jdesMed  himself  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  he 
OQgfat,  and  no  more. 

it  is  true,  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  (felicacy  and  correctness, 
tmitQally  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  deticate  with- 
out being  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without  being  delicate. 
Bat  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  o^er  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often 
^ible.    The  power  of  delicacy  is  chieJSy  seen  in  discerning  the  true 
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merit  of  ft  work  ;  the  power  of  correctoefs,  in  rejecting  iaUie  preten- 
fiioDfl  to  merit.  Delicacr,  leans  more  to  feeling; ;  correctness,  more  to 
reason  and  judgment.  The  former  is  more  the  gift  of  nature  ;  the  latter, 
more  the  product  of  culture  and  art.  Among  the  ancient  critics,  Lon- 
ginus  possessed  most  delicacy  ;  Aristotle,  most  correctness.  Among  the 
modems,  Mr.  Addison  is  a  high  example  of  delicate  taste  ;  Dean  Swift, 
had  he  written  on  the  subject  of  criticism,  would  perhaps  have  afforded 
the  example  of  a  correct  one. 

Having  viewed  taste  in  its  most  improved  and  perfect  state,  I  come 
next  to  consider  its  deviations  from  that  state,  the  fluctuations  and  changes 
to  which  it  is  liable  ;  and  to  inquire  whether,  in  the  midst  of  these,  there 
he  any  means  of  distinguishing  a  true  from  a  corrupted  taste.  This 
brings  us  to  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  task.  For  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  no  principle  of  the  human  mind  is,  in  its  operations,  more 
fluctuating  and  capricious  than  taste.  Its  variations  have  been  so  great 
and  frequent,  as  to  create  a  suspicion  with  some,  of  its  being  merely  ar- 
bitrary ;  grounded  on  no  foundation,  ascertainable  by  no  standard,  but 
wholly  dependent  on  changing  fancy  ;  the  consequence  of  which  would 
be,  that  all  studies  or  regular  inquiries  concerning  the  objects'  of  taste 
were  vain.  In  architecture,  the  Grecian  models  were  long  esteemed 
the  most  perfect.  In  succeeding  ages,  the  Gothic  architecture  alone 
prevailed,  and  afterwards  the  Grecian  taste  revived  in  aH  its  vigour,  and 
engrossed  the  public  admiration.  In  eloquence  and  poetry,  the  Asiatioa 
at  no  time  relished  any  thing  but  what  was  full  of  ornament,  and  splen- 
did in  a  degree  that  we  should  denominate  gawdy  ;  whilst  the  Greeks 
admired  only  chaste  and  simple  beauties,  and  despised  the  Asiatic  -  os* 
tentation.  In  our  own  country,  how  many  writings  that  were  greadj 
extolled  two  or  three  centuries  ago,  are  now  fallen  into  entire  disre- 
pute and  oblivion  ?  Without  going  back  to  remote  instances,  how  very 
different  is  the  taste  of  poetry  which  prevails  in  Great-Britain  now, 
from  what  prevailed  there  no  longer  ago  than  the  rei^  of  king  Charies  IL 
which  the  authors  too  of  that  time  deemed  an  Augustan  age  :  whea 
nothing  was  in  vogue  but  an  affected  brilliancy  of  wit ;  when  the  simple 
majesty  of  Milton  was  overlooked,  and  Paradise  Lost  almost  entirely 
unknown  ;  when  Cowley's  laboured  and  unnatural  conceits  were  admir- 
ed as  the  very  quintessence  of  genius  ;  Waller's  gay  sprightltness  was 
mistaken  for  the  tender  spirit  of  love  poetrv  ;  and  such  writers  as 
Suckling  and  Etheridge  where  held  in  esteem  for  dramatic  composition  ? 

The  question  is,  what  conclusion  we  are  to  form  from  such  instances 
as  these  ?  Is  there  any  thing  that  can  be  called  a  standard  of  taste,  by 
appealing  to  which  we  may  distinguish  between  a  good  and  a  b^d  taste? 
Or,  is  there  in  truth  no  such  distinction :  and  are  we  to  hold  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  there  is  no  disputing  of  tastes  ;  but  that  whatever 
pleases  is  right,  for  that  reason  that  it  does  please  ?  This  is  the  question, 
and  a  very  nice  and  subtle  one  it  is,  whidi  we  are  now  to  (fiscuss. 

I  begin  by  observing,  that  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  any  standard 
of  taste,  this  consequence  must  immediately  follow,  tibat  all  tastes  are 
equally  good  ;  a  position,  which,  though  it  may  pass  unnoticed  in  sli^t 
matters,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  lesser  differences  among  the  tastes 
of  men,  yet  when  we  apply  it  to  the  extremes,  its  absurdity  becomes 
glaring.  For  is  there  any  one  who  will  seriously  maintain  that  the  taste 
of  a  Hottentot  or  a  Laplander  is  as  delicate  and  as  correct  as  that  of  a 
Looginus  oranAddijson  ?  or,  that  he  can  he  charj^ed  with  no  defect  or 
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incapacify  who  thinks  a  cenanon  news  writer  as  etcellent  an  historiaa 
as  Tacitas  ?  As  it  would  be  held  downright  extravagaace  to  talk  in  this 
roanofir,  we  are  led  unavoidably  to  this  conclusion,  that  there  is  some 
fountifttion  for  the  preference  of  one  man's  taste  to  that  of  another ;  or 
tbst  there  is  a  good  and  a  bad,  a  ri^t  and  a  wroi^  in  taste,  as  in  other 
things. 

Bat  to  prerent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  obserre 
next,  that  the  diversity  of  tastes  which  prevails  among  mankind,  does 
not  in  every  case  infer  corruption  of  taste,  or  oblige  us  to  seek  for  some 
standard  in  order  to  determine  who  are  in  the  right.  The  tastes  of 
men  may  diifer  very  considerably  as  to  their  object,  and  yet  none  of  them 
be  wrong.  One  man  relishes  poetry  most ;  another  takes  pleasure  in 
nothing  but  history.  One  prefers  comedy  ;  another  tragedy.  One  ad* 
nires  the  simple  ;  another,  the  ornamented  style.  The  young  are 
amuBed  with  gay  and  sprigMy  compositions.  The  elderly  are  more 
entertained  with  those  of  a  graver  cast.  Some  nations  delight  in  bold 
pictores  of  manners,  and  strong  representations  of  passion.  Others  in- 
cline to  more  correct  and  regular  elegance  both  in  description  and  senti- 
aieiit  Though  all  differ,  yet  all  pitch  upon  some  one  beauty  which  pe- 
culiarly suits  their  turn  of  mind ;  and  therefore  no  one  has  a  title  to  con- 
demn the  rest.  It  is  not  in  matters  of  taste,  as  in  questions  of  mere 
reason,  where  th^re  is  but  one  conclusion  that  can  be  true,  and  all  the 
reat  are  erroneous.  Truth,  which  is  the  object  of  reason,  is  one  ; 
beauty,  which  is  the  object  of  taste,  is  manifold.  Taste  therefore  admits 
of  latitude  and  diversity  of  objects,  in  sufficient  consistency  with  good- 
nets  or  justness  of  taste. 

But  U&en,  to  explain  this  matter  thoroughly,  I  must  observe  farther, 
that  this  admissible  diversity  of  tastes  can  only  have  place  where  the 
objects  of  taste  are  different.  Where  it  is  with  respect  to  the  same  ob- 
ject that  men  disagree,  when  one  condemns  that  as  ugly,  which  another 
admires  as  highly  beautiful ;  then  it  is  no  longer  diversity,  but  direct 
opposition  of  taste  that  takes  place  ;  and  therefore  one  must  be  in  the 
n^ty  and  another  in  the  wrong,  unless  that  absurd  paradox  were  allowed 
to  hold,  that  all  tastes  are  equaJAy  good  and  true.  One  man  prefers  Vir- 
gil to  Homer.  Suppose  that  1,  on  the  other  hand,  admire  Homer  more 
than  Viigil.  i  have  is  yet  no  reason  to  say  that  our  tastes  are  contra- 
dictory. The  other  person  is  naore  struck  with  the  elegance  and  tender- 
ness which  are  the  characteristics  of  Virgil  ;  I,  with  the  simplicity  and 
fire  of  Homer.  As  long  as  neither  of  us  deny  that  botii  Homer  and  Vir- 
gil have  great  beauties,  our  difference  falls  within  the  compass  of  that 
divenity  of  tastes,  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  natural  and  allowable.  But 
if  the  4yther  man  shall  assert  that  Homer  has  no  beauties  whatever  ;  that 
he  holds  him  to  be  a  dull  and  spiritless  writer,  and  that  he  would  as  soon 
pemse  any  old  legend  of  Imight-errantry  as  the  Iliad  ;  then  I  exclaim, 
that  my  antagonist  either  is  void  of  all  taste,  or  that  his  taste  is  corrupted 
in  a  miserable  degree  ;  and  I  appeal  to  whatever  I  think  the  standard  of 
taste,  to  shew  him  that  he  is  in  the  wrong.  ^ 

What  that  stendard  is,  to  which,  in  such  opposition  of  tastes,  we  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse,  r^nains  to  be  traced.  A  standard  properly 
sigmiies,  that  ivhich  is  of  such  undoubted  authority  as  to  be  the  test  of 
sther  ti^bdgs  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  a  standard  weight  or  measure,  is 
that  which  is  appointed  by  law  to  regulate  all  other  measures  and  wei^ts. 
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Tho8  tiie  court  iis  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding  ;  and  the  scrip- 
tare  of  theological  troth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the.standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a  prin- 
ciple verf  true  and  jiist,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object  that  exists 
in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions,  conformity  to 
nature  sJTords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  trdly  beautifiil.  Rea- 
son hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority  ;  for  appror- 
ing  or  condc»ming  ;  by  comparing^  the  copy  with  the  original.  But 
there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied  ; 
and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expression  frequently  used,  without  any 
distinct  or  determinate  meaning.  We  must  therefore  search  for  some- 
what that  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  internal 
sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its  application  to 
particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  enlightened  by  reason. 
Now  were  there  any  one  person  who  possesfted  in  full  perfection  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance 
exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure,  die  determi* 
nations  of  such  a  person  concerning  beanty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a 
perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  all  others!  Wherever  their  taste  differ- 
ed from  his,  it  could  be  imputed  only  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natu* 
ral  powers.  But  as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to 
whom  all  mankind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of 
sufficient  authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes 
of  men  ?  Most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  moet  in  admir* 
ing,  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed  just  and 
true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  In  this  stand- 
ard we  must  rest.  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  must 
ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  was 
bitter  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it.  The 
taste  of  such  a  person  would  infUlibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely  be- 
cause it  differed  so  widely  from  the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he  be* 
longs.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or  inter- 
nal taste,  the  common  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and  have 
a  title  to  regulate  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is  beaoti- 
fol,  than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect  the  voices  of 
others,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of  what  deserves  ap» 
plause  in  eloquence  or  poetry  1  By  no  means  ;  there  are  principles  of 
reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste,  as 
well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  admires  or 
censures  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree 
improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  for  his  decision.  He  apperis  to  prin^ 
ciples,  and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort 
ef^compoued  power,  in  which  the  lig^  of  the  understanding  atwaya  min« 
gles,  more  or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment. 

But  though  reason  can  carry  us  a  certain  length  in  judging  concerning 
works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  me  ultimate  conchisioBs  to 
which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  hst  to  sense  and  perception.  We  may 
speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy,  or  an 
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e{nc  poem.  Jual  reasoBings  on  ttie  subject  will  eoxrect  the  caj^ce  of 
onenligbteiied  taste,  and  establish  principles  for  jiu^^n^  of  what  deserves 
prtuse.  But,  at  the  same  time,  &ese  reasonings  appeal  always  in  the 
last  resort,  to  feeling.  The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has 
been  found  from  experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this 
ground  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style  ; 
a  regular  and  well  connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratives ;  a 
catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  unmov- 
ed. It  is  from  consulting  our  own  im^ination  and  heart,  and  from  at- 
tending to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are  formed  which  ac- 
quire authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  always 
understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
per exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  most  perceive,  that  among  rude  and 
Vkcivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any 
loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concerning  such  subjects,  carry  no 
Mthority.  In  those  states  of  society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to 
•perate.  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  lowest  and  most 
impeiftct  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and 
loadsliing  nations  ;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined ;  when 
woiks  of  genius  are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved 
I9  science  and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  sodety»  I  admit  that  accidental 
etases  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of  taste  ;  sometimes 
the  state  of  religion,  sometimes  the  ibrm  of^govemment,  may  for  a  while 
pervert  it ;  a  licentious  court  may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments, 
and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage  of  one  admired  cenius  may  procure 
a^robation  for  his  faults,  and  eyen  render  them  rashionable.  Some- 
tmes  envy  ndayhave  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of 
peat  merit ;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times, 
eialt  to  a  high,  though  short-lived  reputation,  what  Httle  deserved  it. 
Bat  though  such  casual  circumstances  give  the  ^pearance  of  caprice  to 
the  judg^nts  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  faib  to  diaclose 
itself  and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fimtastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced*  These  may  have  cur- 
rency for  a  while,  and  mislead  superficial  judges ;  but  being  subjected  to 


*  Tha  CaOeteDM  bstwteo  th«  authors  who  fi>imd  the  ttandArd  of  taite  apoo  the  Mm- 
ffeeHnoi  of  human  nature  aicertabed  hy  scneral  appvobation,  and  Uiote  who  fimad  II 
igonifttiliMiid  prnei|iles  which  eaa  he  aseertaiQed  bj  reason,  is  moc€  an  appareat  than 
i  itsi  difercnce.  Like  maoj  other  Uteraiy  controversies,  it  turns  ehieflj  on  modes  of  ex- 
Ifftmoa.  For  they  who  lay  the  greatest  scren  on  sentiment  and  feeling,  make  no  scruple 
^  Wh^  argmnent  and  reason  to  matters  of  taste.  Th^  appeSi,  Ike  other  writers, 
taesudSiriMd  principlea*  in  judging  of  the  excelleneies  of  ehtqaeMe  or  poetry  1  and  plaio- 
^  abew,  that  the  general  approbation  to  whieV  they  altimatdy  reeur,  is  ao  approbation 
imhiog  fiom  diseussiun  u  well  as  from  sentiment.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in 
•rder  to  ^rindieate  taste  from  any  sospiekm  of  bemg  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  isaseertatoa- 
^  by  the  standard  of  reason,  admit,  nevertheiess^  tbat  what  pleases  anhrersaOy,  must^ 
sa  thataeeonnt  be  held  to  he  truly  bMUtiful ;  and  that  no  rales  or  eoocknions  eonoemior 
obfscu  of  taste,  ean  have  any  just  authority,  if  they  he  found  to  eontradiet  the  general 
*cotiinents  of  men.  These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality  very  little  from 
«ie  another.  Sentimeot  and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  allowing  to  each  of  these 
powers  its  due  ^aee,  both  svstems  mar  be  rendered  consistent.  Aoosirdingly,  it  is  in  tbit 
■S^t  that  I  have  endeavoured  10  pUioe  the  subject 
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examiDatioD,bj  degrees  they  pass  away  ;  while  that  alone  remains  which 
Is  founded  onsoaad  reason,  and  the  native  feelings  of  men. 

I  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  which,  in 
every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  for  clear  and  immediate  deter- 
mination. Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for  decidin|^ 
'any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  per- 
pctinilly  divide  mankind  i  In  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  oc- 
casion for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made.  In  order 
to  judge  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not 
in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  clear  and  precise  determination 
should  be  afTorded  us.  But  to  ascertain  in  every  case  with  the  utmost 
exactness  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  all  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  in  feeling  was  here 
allowed  to  take  place ;  and  room  was  left  for  discussion  and  debate,  con- 
cerning the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  work  of  genius  is  en- 
titled. 

The  conclusion,  which  it  as  sufficient  for  us  to  rest  upon,  is,  that  taste 
'  is  far  from  being  an  arbitrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the  .fancy  q( 
every  individual,  and  which  adnuts  of  no  criterion  for  determining 
whether  it  be  false  or  true.     Its  foundation  is  the  same  in  all  human  minds* 
It  h  built  upon  sentiments  and  perceptions  which  belong  to  our  nature  ; 
and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other 
intellectual  principles.     When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  igno- 
rance and  prejudice,  they  are  capaUe  of  being  rectified  by  reason.    Their 
^  sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  general  taste  of  mankind.     Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please, 
concerning  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found,  by  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  beauties,  wluch,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.     In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the    heart, 
plenses  all  ages  and  all  nations.     There  is  a  certain  string,  to  which, 
when  properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  answer. 

Hence  the  nnivcrsal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations  of 
fhe  earth  have  conspired,  diroughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give  to  some 
few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the  .£neid  of 
Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  acquired,  as  stand- 
ard<t  in  some  degree  of  poetical  composition ;  since  from  them  we  are 
enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beau- 
ties which  give  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
ought  to  exhibit.  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or  country, 
give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  iudifierent  poet  or  a  bad  artist ;  but 
when  forei^ers,  or  when  posterity  examine  his  works,  his  fault  are  dis- 
cerned, and  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  appears.  ^'  Opinionum 
** commenta ' delet  dies;  naturae  judicia  confirmat."  Time  overthrows 
the  illusions  of  opinion,  but  estabUshes  the  decisions  of  nature. 
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CRITIC1SM....QENIUS...,PLEASURES  OF  TASTE..,. 
SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste,  criticisiii,  and  genius,  are  words  carrentlj  employed,  without 
£stifict  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  be^nning  a  course  of  lectures  where 
snch  words  must  nAi^n  occur,  it  is  necessarj  to  aseertain  their  meaning 
with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  treated  of  taste,  I  pro* 
ceed  to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is 
the  apphcation  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  several  fine  arts.  The 
slrject  which  it  proposes  is,  to  distinguish  what  is  beautiful  and  what  i» 
fiiahy  in  every  performance  ;  from  particular  instances  to  ascend  to  gene*- 
nl  principles ;  and  so  to  fonn  rules  or  conclusioos  concermng  the  several 
kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction,  ^  jprtort,  a^  it 
iicaHed  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasooing,  in- 
dependent of  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an  art  founded  wholly 
OB  experience  ;  on  the  observations  of  such  beauties  as  have  come  near* 
est  to  the  atandard  which  I  befere  established  :  that  is,  of  such  beautiea 
as  have  been  found  to  please  mankind  most  generally.  For  example  ; 
Ariitode^s  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic  com- 
position, were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logical  reasoning  aoid  then 
tppGed  to  poetry ;  but  they  were  drawn  from  &e  practice  of  Homer  and 
Si^hocles  :  ^y  were  founded  upon  observiim^  the  superior  pleasure 
wmch  we  recave  from  the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  and  entire, 
beyond  what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  uncon- 
nected &ets.  Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  from  feeling 
and  experience,  were  found  on  examination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason 
and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules 
and  to  be  convemently  applied  for  jud^ng  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
'>nBance.    This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origui  of  criticism. 

A  masterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught,  compose  in  such 
a  manner  as  shall  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  redes  of  criticism  : 
for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  often  suggest  them 
in  practice.  Homer,  it  is  more  than  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no 
systems  of  the  art  of  poetiy.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  in 
^rse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no 
argoment  against  die  usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For  as  no  human 
genias  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive  assistance  from 
critical  observations  upon  the  beauties  and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  No  observations  or  rules  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of 
gepius,  or  inspire  it  where  it  is  wanting.  But  they  may  often  direct  it  in- 
to its  nroper  channel ;  they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point  out 
to  it  the  most  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rules  are  de- 
signed chiefly  to  shew  the  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To  nature  we 
Ottst  be  indebted  for  the  production  of  eminent  beauties. 

Prom  what  has  been  said,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  judgment  concern- 
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ing  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fesUonmble  for  petty  authoit 
to  make  against  critics  and  criticiBm.  Critics  have  been  represented  at 
the  great  abridgers  of  the  native  liberty  of  genias  ;  as  the  imposera  of 
unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  apon  ^writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecu- 
tion they  must  fly  to  the  pabhc,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such  suf^- 
catory  prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  very  tavourable  ideas  of  the  ge* 
nius  of  the  author.  For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  hit 
work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  understanding  and  true  tatte. 
The  declamations  against  criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, that  critics  are  such  as  judge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling ;  which  is  so  far 
from  being  true,  that  they  who  j  udge  after  this  manner  are  pedants,  not  crit- 
ics. For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shewn  to  be  ultimately 
founded  on  feeling ;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As  there  is  noth- 
ing in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to  be  ja4s^  ^^°  '^ 
works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  incooi4>etent  critics 
will  always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no  more  foundation  for  a  general 
invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad  philosophers  or  rea* 
toners  affords  against  reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from  the 
applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public,  which, 
when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the  rules  established 
by  criticism.  Now,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, the  pubUc  is  the  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made 
in  every  work  of  taste  ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  senti- 
ments that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  B^  with  respect  to  this» 
we  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is  oflen  too  hastily  judged 
of.  The  genuine  pubhc  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause 
given  upon  the  publication  of  any  neiw  work.  There  aCTe  both  a  great 
vulgar  and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau- 
ties, the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away  ;  .smd  sometimes 
a  writer  may  acquire  great  temporary  reputation  merely  by  his  Gosapli- 
ance  with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party  spirit  or  super- 
stitious notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  natioo. 
In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  criticism  mi^ 
with  reason  condemn  ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public^ 
when  once  become  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate,  will  ever  comcide 
at  last. 

Instances,  I  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain  gross  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a  general,  and 
even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  playa  of  Shakapeare,  which 
considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in  the  highest  d^ree.  But 
then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not 
by  their  being  irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art, 
but  in  spite  of  such  transgressions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which 
are  conformable  to  just  rules ;  and  the  force  of  these  beauties  hat 
been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  the  dii^gust  arising  from  their  blem- 
ishes. Shakspeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  transactions  of 
many  years  into  one  play  ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy 
and  comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected 
witticisms,  which  he  sometimes  employs.    These  we  consider  as  blem- 
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I,  and  imfnite  them  to  the  groaeiiesB  nf  the  age  in  which  be  lived, 
dot  he  pleases  hy  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  char* 
acien,  bj  the  liveliness  of  his  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments, 
and  his  possessinj^,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion  : 
Beauties  which  criticism  no  less  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest  rank, 
than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel.  This  much  it  may  suffice  to  have  con- 
oeming  the  origin,  office,  and  importance  of  criticism. 

I  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which  there 
will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures  ;  that  is,  genitu. 

Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together ;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  however, 
two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clearly 
pointed  out ;  and  it  is  <^  importance,  to  remember  it  Taste  consists  in 
tiie  power  of  judging ;  genius,  in  the  power  of  executing.  One  may 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetrv,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the 
foe  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  ior  composition  or  execution 
b  any  of  these  arte  :  but  genius  cannot  be  found  without  including  taste 
also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  afr  a  hi^i^her  power 
if  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or 
creative  ;  which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibiUty  to  beauty  where  it 
is  perceived,  but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauties,  and  ex- 
hibit them  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others. 
Refined  taste  forms  a  good  critic  ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to 
form  the  poet,  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  common 
ecceptatioD,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is 
tted  to  signify  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  from  nature,  for 
excellii^  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  %b  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry  ;  of  a  genius  for  war,  for 
politics,  or  for  any  mechanical  employment. 

This  talent  or  aptitude  for  exceOing  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I  haiK 
said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  and  study,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  greatly  improved  ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.  As 
genius,  is  a  higher  Acuity  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual 
frugality  of  nature,  more  tiraited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
•everal  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  elo- 

auenee,  altogether :  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 
iiese  arts,  is  much  more  rare  ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one  is  not 
to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is  equally  and 
indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  professions  and  arts,  is  not 
.hkdy  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  m^j  be  some  few  exceptions, 
yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed 
towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a  manner  of  others,  there  is  the 
Curest  prospect  of  eminenpe  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  The  rays  must 
converge  to  a  point,  in  orderto  glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here 
choose  to  make,  on  account  of  its  great  importance  to  young  people  ;  in 
leading  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  ardour,  the  cur- 
rent and  pointing  of  nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which 
they  are  most  likely  to  excel. 

A  genius  for  any  of  the  fine  arts,  as  I  before  observed,  always  sup- 
poses taste ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  improvement  of  taste  will  serve 
Mk  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operaHons  of  genius.    In  proportion 
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ai  the' taste  of  a  poet«  or  orator,  bacomea  aore  refined  with  respect  to 
the  beauties  of  compoaitioD,  it  will  oertainljjr  assist  him  to  produce  the 
more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius  however,  in  a  poet  or 
,6rator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste;  that  is, 
genius  may  be  bold  and  strong,  when  taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor 
▼ery  correct.  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts ;  a  period, 
when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  vigour,  and  executes 
with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience,  and  im* 
proves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  its  fiiU  growth.  Hoi&er 
and  Shakspeare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now  assert ;  in  whose  admirable 
writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more 
refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  iar  inferior  genius  to  them^ 
would  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  timited, 
this  may  very  probably  be  the  law  of  eur  nature,  that  it  is  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  attend 
to  all  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  per* 
fection  of  his  work :  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those 
inferior  graces  is,  for  the  most  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of 
sublimity  and  force. 

Haying  thus  exf^ined  the  nature  of  taste,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius ;  I  am  now 
to  enter  on  considering  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here 
opens  a  very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  us  by 
natural  objectB,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these  should 
be  examined  fully  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or 
writing,  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  give 
some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  and*to  insist  more 
particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning  this 
subject.  Mr  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  inquiry,  ia 
his  Essay  on  the  pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  published  in  the  sixth 
volame  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  redu^  these  pleasures  under  three 
heads  ;  beauty,  grandeur  and  novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subjiect* 
if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  entertain* 
ing ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  opened  a  track,  which  was  befora 
unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his  time  in  Uiis  curious  part  ot 
philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very  considerable  ;  tiiough  some  ingenifms 
writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  tkU 
thinness,  and  subtilty,  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feel- 
ings of  taste.  They  are  eaoaging  objects  ;  but  when  we  would  lay  fiim 
hold  of  them ;  and  subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always 
ready  to  elude  our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  full  enumeratiou  of  the 
several  objects  that  give  pleasure  to  taste  :  it  is  more  diiB^ult  to  define 
all  those  which  have  been  discovered  and  to  reduce  them  under  proper 
classes ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  efikient 
causes  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  such  objects,  here, 
above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance  ;  we  all  learn  by 
experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us  more  beautifttl 
than  others.  On  inquiring  fertfaer,  we  find  tmit  the  regularity  of  some 
figures,  and  the  graceful  variety  of  others,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
beauty  which  we  discern  in  them ;  but  when  we  altempi  to  go  a  step 
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bejond  &tf ,  and  ixiqiiire  what  ib  the  cause  of  regularitj  and  varietj 
prodacii^  in  our  miiufe  the  seDsation  of  beauty,  any  reason  we  can  as- 
a^  if  extreme^  imperfect.  These  first  principles  of  internal  sensa- 
tion, nature  seems  to  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

it  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  cause  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 

rn :  and,  in  entering  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
the  strong  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination 
are  calculated  to  give  us  of  the  benignity  of  our  Creator.  By  endow- 
ing us  with  such  powers,  he  hath  widely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the 
pleasure  of  humuk  life ;  aod  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  and 
innocent.  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have  been  abundantly 
answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to 
distinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  any  of  those  re- 
fined and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  which  we 
are  now  so  much  delighted*  This  additional  embellishment  and  glory, 
which  for  promoting  our  entertainment,  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
poured  forth  upon  his  works,  is  one  striking  testimony,  among  many 
others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness.  This  thou^t,  which  Mr.  Ad- 
dison first  started,  Dr  Akenside,  in  his  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the 
Imaginatiop,  has  happily  pursued. 

W..W ..■«—..  ivct  ooiilcnt 

With  every  food  of  Ufe  to  nonrnh  mm. 


By  kind  illusions  of  the  wondering  sense, 
IImm  mak'st  all  nfttore  beaaty  to  his  eje, 
Or  mosie  to  hia  ear. 

I  shaU  begin  with  considering  the  pleasures  which  arises  from  sub- 
.fimity  or  grandeur,  of  which  I  propose  to  treat  at  some  length  ;  both, 
as  tius  has  a  character  more  precise  and  distinctly  marked  than  any 
other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coincides  more  di- 
rectly with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  distinctness  I  shall,  first, 
treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  themselves,  which 
will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture  ;  and,  afterwards,  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  objects,  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing,  which 
ihall  be  the  subject  of  a  following  lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two 
things  from  one  another,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  description  of  that  grandeur  in 
discourse  or  writing;  though  most  critics,  inaccurately  I  think,  blend 
them  together ;  and  1  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  sy- 
nonymous, or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them, 
it  arises  iit>m  suMinnty's  expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precise  impression  which 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us,  when  we  behold  them  ;  but 
every  one  has  a  conception  of  it.  It  consists  in  a  kind  of  admiration 
and  expansion  of  the  mind  ;  it  raises  the  mind  much  above  its  ordina- 
fy  state,  and  fills  it  with  a  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it 
cannot  well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  al- 
together of  the  serious  kind  ;  a  degree  of  awfulness  and  solemnity, 
even  approaching  to  severity,  conunonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height ; 
very  distinguishable  from  the  more  gay  and  brisk  emotion  raised  by 
beautifnl  objects. 

*  See  a  PhiioMipkioal  InqniiT  into  tiie  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sabline  and  BcauUfiiL 
Or.  Cierird  on  Tarte^  teetiGo  iL   £lemeo<s  of  Critieiam,  ekap.  It. 
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The  simplest  form  of  external  frrandeur  appears  id  tlie  vast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature  ;  such  as  wide  extended 
plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  mnits  ;  tiie  firmament  of  hearen; 
or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  produces  the  im- 
pression  of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  howerer,  that  space  ex« 
tended  in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impreasioD  as  height  or  depth. 
Though  Ik  boundiless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  monntain,  t» 
which  We  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  to#er  whence  we  look 
down  on  the  objects  which,  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  exces- 
sive grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height  joined  to  ita 
bonnmess  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent  alone,  boC 
from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of 
waters.  Whererer  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear  that  amplitude  or 
greatness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other,  is  necessary  to  grandear. 
Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime. 
Hence  infinite  space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the 
mind  with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness,  or  amplitude  of  extent^ 
is  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.     But  1  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause many  objects  appear  sublime  which  have  no  relation  to  space  at  all. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound.     The  burst  of  thunder  or 
o£  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound 
of  vast  cataracts  of  waters  are  aU  incontestibly  grand  objects.    *^  I  heard 
'*  the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of 
*^  mighty  thunderings,  saying,  AUelujah."     In  general  we  may  observe, 
that  great  power  and  strength  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  firom  tins  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes,  and  baming  mountains ;  of  great 
conflagrations ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters ;  of  tem* 
pests  of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning ;  and  of  all  the  uncomynon  vio- 
lence of  the  elements.     Nothing  is  more  sublime  tiian  mighty  power  and 
strength.     A  stream  that  runs  within  its  banks,  is  a  beautiful  dbject,  but 
when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  of  a  torrent,  it  pre^ 
sently  becomes  a  sublime  one.     From  lions  and  other  animals  of  strength, 
are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  by  poetB.    A  raoe-hoiae  is  looked  upon 
with  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  the  war-horse,  '^  whose  neck  is  clothed  tvitt 
**  thunder,"  that  carries  griindeur  in  its  idea.    The  engagement  of  twe 
great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a 
variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime ;   and  has  accordingly  been  always 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that 
can  be  either  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in 
description. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible, 
tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime  ;  such  as  darkness,  solitude  and  silence. 
What  are  the  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  degree, 
and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the  floweiy 
field,  or  the  flourishing  city  ;  but  the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  solitary, 
lake ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  fiilUng  over  the  rock.  Hence  too, 
night-scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firmament  when  fill* 
led  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  soch  magnificent 
profusion,  striJces  the  imagination  with  a  more  awfiil  grandeur,  tiian  when 
we  view  it  enlightened  by  all  the  splendour  of  the  sun.    The  deep  sound 
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•f  a  great  heU^  or  the  striking  of  a  great  clocks  are  at  any  time  grand  ; 
bat  when  heard  amid  the  ailence  and  stillness  of  the  night,  thev  hecome 
doabljr  so.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sublimity  to 
all  oar  ideas  of  the  Deity.  "•  He  maketh  darkness  his  parilion ;  he 
**  dwelleth  in  the  thick  cloud."     So  Milton  : 

•••.•••<.  MiH«.«  —.  >«•••«<  How  oiXy  AmiQtt 

TlMk  dondi  and  dark,  does  hearen't  sH^miiDg  Sire 

Choote  10  reside  hit  gioiy  anobtear^d. 

And,  with  the  roajeety  of  darkness^  round 

Circles  hb  throne.........  Book  II.  £S3. 

Observe,  with  how  much  art  Virgil  haa  introduced  aU  those  ideas  of  silence, 
faculty,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  goii^  to  introduce  his  hero  to  the  in- 
fernal regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

DSt,  qaibiii  Imperiafn  est  animanini,  nmhrrqiie  iilentea» 
Et  OliBOi,  ec  PhlegetfkOB.  teea  noetw  iOentift  tat^, 
flit  mihi  £m  audita  loqni  4  tit  numiiM  Tei4ro 
Pandere  ret  alta  terra,  et  ealigine  menaa. 
Ihant  obaeuri,  ao^a  tuh  noete,  per  umbram,        * 
Perque  domoa  Ditia  Taraoa,  el  iDtaia  re^  ; 
Quale  per  ineertam  kmaoiy  tab  taue  mi^isna 
Eft  iter  io  Syivi^.. 


These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  mvch  as  instsnees  of  sublime 
Vfiting,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  sbew,hy  the  effect  of 
tkem,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong  to  the  class  of 
fublime  ones. 

Obscurity,  we  are  further  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime. 
Though  it^  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be 
great ;  for,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  te 
mske  an  idea  clear,  and  another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination  ; 
sad  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fiict,  oflen  is  so,  by 
•b^ecti  of  which  we  haVe  no  clear  conceptioin.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost 
all  the  descriptions  given  us  of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings^ 
cany  some  sublinuty,  though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be 
c<muised  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which 
they  always  convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful 
obscurity.  We  may  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job.  **  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
**  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
*'  which  BXBkdt  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
'*  face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  dtood  up  :  it  stood  stUl ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
"  Gem  the  Ibrm  thereof  ;  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes  ;  there  was 
''  silence  ;  and  I  heard  a  voice — Shall  mortal  man  be  more  just  than 

*  Te  flubterraneaD  godi,  whoae  awfiil  away 
The  slM^iHg  gllioata  aiid  si  lent  shades  obejr : 
O  Chans,  hear  !  and  Fhlegethon  profound  ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  strctehes  wide  aroond  { 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendoiia  powcra !  to  tall 
'  Of  scenea  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell ; 
Gi^e  me  your  mighty  seerets  to  display, 
^rom  thoae  hh»k  reaima  of  darkness  to  the  day.  nrr. 

Obseure  they  went  $  through  (Treary  shsdes,  that  led  * 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead  ; 

Jkt  wander  tmndlera  in  woods  by  night, 

By  the  moon's  imtMH  sod  tnaHsnunt  tight  bbtssv. 
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^*  God  ?''t  (Job  iv.  15.)  no  ideas,  it  is  plain,  are  so  sabliine  as  those  ta- 
ken from  the  supreme  being  ;  the  most  unknown,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
objects  ;  the  infinity  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power,  though  they  surpass  our  con* 
ceptions,  yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  general,  all  objects  that  are 
greatly  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in 
time,  ar^  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Oar  viewing  them,  as  through  the 
mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  favouraMe  to  the  impressions  of  tiieir  sub- 
limity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur  ;  nay, 
frequently  heightens  it.  Few  tlnngs  that  are  strictly  regular  and  method- 
ical, appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side  ;  we  feeh  our- 
selves confined  ;  there  is  no  room  for  Uie  miad's  exerting  any  great  effort. 
Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautifiil,  is 
much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  togeth- 
er by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confiision,  strike  the  mind  with 
more  grandeur,  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  each  other  with  the 
most  accurate  symmetry 

In  the  feeble  attempts,  which  homaa  art  can  make  towards  produ- 
cing grand  objects,  (feeble  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  the  powers  of  na- 
ture) jppreatness  of  dimensions  always  coostitotes  a  principal  part  No 
pile  of  building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and 
lofty.  There  is,  too,  in  architecture,  what  is  called  greatness  of  man- 
ner ;  which  seems  chiefly  to  arise,  jfrom  presenting  the  obiect  to  us  in 
one  full  point  of  view ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  eitftire, 
and  undivided  upon  the  mind.  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  gran- 
deur in  ouc  minds,  by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength, 
its  antiquity,  and  its  durability. 

There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects,  which 
may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime  ;  arising  from  certain  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind  ;  from  certain  affectionst  >^  actions,  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  class, 
which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimity  or  heroism  ;  and  they  pro- 
duce an  efiect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of 
grand  objects  in  nature  ;  tilling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating 
it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  quoted  by  all  the  French  critics, 
is  the  celebrated  Qu't7  Mourut  of  Comeille,  in  the  tragedy  o£  Horace. 
In  the  famous  combat  between  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  the  old  Hontius 
being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had  be- 
taken himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  being 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of  high 
honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  surviv* 
ing  son.     He  is  reminded,  that  hie  son  ^tood  alone  against  three,  and 


f  The  pictare  whieh  Loorctiiu  hm  drawn  of  the  domiakm  of  wpentitioii  over  mankiDd, 
repreientiog  it  a*  a  porUiiUHU  speetre  ■howioff  iu  head  frmn  the  eloudi,  and  diaroayiag 
tlie  whole  human  raoe  wiUi  iU  eountenance  together  with  the  magnanimitj  of  Epicunit  in 
railing  hinuelf  op  agaiott  it»  carriea  all  the  grandeur  of  a  mbliroei  obMure,  and  avfiil  inage. 

Hnmana  ante  oealoa  f«Bde  earn  vita  jaccret 

In  terria,  opprena  gravl  idb  reli^miey 

Quj"  «a|Hit  c«Bli  regionilias  otti*niiebat, 

Horrifailti  raper  atpectu  mortiiliha*  inttans, 

Primnm  Gniot  homo  mortales  tollere  aontra 

Est  oeutot  aowii...........  in.  i. 
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Mksedwte  kt  would  hsw%  imdiuBto  hare  done  ?  "  To  have  died,"  he 
ttBsireiv.  ha  tibe  taise  msamev  Porm,  taices  pmooer  by  Aiesander,  after 
agalbiit  defence,  and  asked  in  what  manner  he  wovld  he  treats  ?  an* 
•weraig,  ^  Like  a  king ;"  and  Carear  chiding  the  pdet  wh&  was  afraid  to 
set  eoC  with  hhn  in  the  stonn,  ^'  Qaid  tones  ?  CaBSarem  vehis ;"  are  good 
instances  of  this  sentnnental  snhhtte.  Wherever,  in  some  crttieal  and 
faigfa  sitmlioD,  we  befaokl  a  man  oncomiMnlj  intrepid,  and  resting  npon 
hnseif ;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear  ;  animated  hy  some  great  prin^ 
ciple  to  the  contempt  of  popolar  opinion,  of  se^h  interest,  of  dangers  or 
of  death  ;  there*  we  are  strock  ^^bli  a  sense  of  the  sobhme.'*' 

ifigh  Tirtne  is  the  most  natmral  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral  sobhrnity. 
Hcmerer,  on  some  occasions,  f^ere  virtne  either  has  no  place,  or  is  bnt 
impcrfocjfly  djupiiytd,  yet  if  eiftraorcinsy  vigour  and  Ibrce  oS  mind  be 
discorered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  degree  of  grandeur  in  the  charac- 
tor ;  aod  from  the  splendid  cenqtieror,  er  the  daring  conspirator,  whom 
we  are  fitr  §nt»  approving,  we  citmot  wkhhoid  onr  adniiiration<t 

I  have  now  eamaerated  a  variety  of  instances,,  both  iir  inanimate  objects 
saA  in  famnan  hfe,  tvterein  the  sid>lktte  appears.  I»aM  these  instances^ 
tte  cmotieM  ismed  ii^  as  is  of  the  same  kind,  akhongh  due  objects  that 
pMdnee  the  emotion  be  of  widdy  ^fiereat  kinds.  A  qeestion  next  arises, 
vhedier  we  are  able  to  discovev  some  one  fimdamonfaid  qmdity  i»  which 
A  these  diieveBt  objects  agree,  and  which  is>the  cause  of  their  prodecing 
in  i^nolioa  of  tiie  same  naitime  in  onr  minds  ?  Various  hypothesis  have 
bet»  fiMraied  ooneeraii^  this  ;  but,  as  £ur  as  appears  to  om,  hitherto  m^ 
nMhctory»  Sem»  ha»e  imaghied  that  amidituide,  or  great  extent,  joined 
with  dittphci^,  is  either  immediately,  or  remofely,  the  IcmdamentU 


■Mrfy 


*  Th« nblliDC,  in  nalnral  sod  in  moral  obpeoti,  is  brought  bdore  M'in  one  view^.aad 
9omp$nd  to§eUier>in  the  iollawiog  beRutifttl  psusage  of  Akeoude**  Pleasures  of  the  Imagi* 
■atiaa: 

XiOof  tfieit  aftiead  tfirragH  mttii^e,  tb  tb9r«lg» 

Of  phttet^  ttm^  mdi  aidiatntlse  sphcroi^ 

WhMfing^  ooabaken,  thca?  tbe  voki  imroeiiae  ^ 

And  ipeM^  Q  man !  does  thiseapaciouB  scene, 

Whh  half  that  kiadfingmajesw  dilute 

TbT  stroog  oonoeption,  as  vbaa  mntus  lOie, 

Reralgent,  from  the  stroke  of  Ciesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  erowd  of  patriots  ;  and  his  arm 

Aloft  extendingi  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  goilt  brings  down*the  ihnnder,  eaiftf  atond- 

On  TiiHt's  muiie«  and  shook  his  crimson  steel. 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  hail ! 

For,  to !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dnat 

And  UoBtt  again  is  free.  Book  I. 

« 
t  Sifios  Italiens  has  studied  to  bto  an  angttst  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing  him  as 
mounded  with  all  his  victories^  m  the  place  of  guards.    One  who  had  formed  a  design  of 
iaMBiniiiiig  him  In  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  Urns  addressed : 

Fallit  te,  mensas^  inter  cpod  oredis  ine mem ; 

Tot  belMs  quKsita  Tiro,  tot  ecedibus,  arroat 

Majestas  setema  dneem.    Si  admoveris  ora 

Cannav  et  TrcMam  ante  oenlos^  Traarmenaqae  bosta 

£t  PMb  staw  ingentan  mivabens '  nmbiam* 
Athimght  aomewfaat  of  the  same  nature  oeeun  in  aFrenehanthor,  *<  n  te  cache;  nais 
**  Si  reputation  le  deconvre  i  H  marche  sans  suite  fc  sans  equipage  i  raais  ehaoun,  dans 
"  «»  esprit,  le  met  sor  vn  diar  de  triomphe.    On  compte  en  le  Doiaiit,  les  ennemis  qa^'ii 


'^  ttpsiaflui^  DOB  pas  lea  aenfiunraqni  le  sniveat  Toot  aenl-qa'il  eat,  oii  se  figure,  autoo^ 
**  <w  hiif  sea  Tertns,  et  sea  mtoires  qui  I'aeeimipagDenfc  Mdos  il  est  sanerbe,  phis  il  de« 
**  vient  renepable."  Oraison  fonebre  de  M.  de  Turrenne,  par  M.  Fleohier.  Soth  these 
iMsm  are  aplended,  nther^an  sublime.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want  of  jostnessln  (he 
^■Aopt :  in  the  aseood*,  of  MDpKeifcy  in  the  eniression. 
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quality  of  whatever  is  etiblime  ;  but  we  have  teen  that  amplitade  is  con- 
fined to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  witibout  violent  strain- 
ing, be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  ^'  a  Philosophical  Inquiry  inte 
**  the  origin  of  our  ideas  of  the  suUime  and  beautiful,"  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoogfats  upon  this  sabject. 
proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation,  that  terror  is  the  source 
of  the  sublime,  and  that  no  objects  have  this  character,  but  such  as  pro- 
duce impressions  of  pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  ter- 
rible objects  ajre  highly  sublime  ;  and  that  grandeur  doea  not  refuse  an 
alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  thoi^h  this  is  very  property  illus- 
trated by  the  author  (many  of  i^ose  sentiments  on  that  head  1  have  adopt- 
ed)  yet  he  seems  to  stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  tile 
sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pain.  For  the  pro- 
per sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  very  distinguishable  from  the 
sensation  of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely  sep- 
arated from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coincidence  with 
terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magnificent  prospect  of  wide  extended  {dains,  and 
cf  the  starry  firmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentiments, 
which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  painfiil  and  terrible 
objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a 
Hmb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute 
of  all  claim  whatever  to  sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  tiiink,  that  mighty 
force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  em- 
ployed in  protecting,  or  in  alarming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fiindamental  quality  of  the  sublime; 
as,  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to  me  any 
sublime  object,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strengthi  and  force,  either 
enter  not  mrectly,  or  are  not,  at  least  intimately  associated  with  ^  idea 
by  leading  our  thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  as  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  object.  However,  1  do  not  insist  upon  this  at 
suflicient  to  found  a  general  dieory  :  it  is  enough,  now,  to  have  given  this 
view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  sublime  objectB  ;  by  which  I  hope 
to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discussing,  with  greater  accuracy, 
the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition. 


LECTURE  IV. 


THE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  and  sublimity  in  e^mal  objects,  the  way 
seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  such  objects ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing. 
Though  I  may  appear  eaiiy  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject; 
yet,  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  depends  less  than  any 
other  on  the  artificial  embellishmentB  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examined 
with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense  too 
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loose  and  va^e  ;  none  more  so,  than  that  of  the  sobUme.  Erery  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Csesar's  Commentaries,  and  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  written  :  a  style,  remarkably  pure,  simple,  and  ele^^t; 
hot  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime,  of  any  of  the  classical  authors. 
Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic,  Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  model 
of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naturali 
fulchr%$udtne  Orachionis ;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  shew,  that 
Cesar's  Commentaries  contain  die  most  complete  exemplification  of  all 
LoBginus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing.  This  1  mention  as  a  strong 
proof  of  the  confosed  ideas  which  have  prevailed,  concerning  this  subject 
The  trae  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  9uch  a  description  of 
objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves  of  a  sublime 
nature,  as  shall  give  us  strong  impressions  of  them.  But  there  is  another 
very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper,  sense,  which  has  been  too 
often  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  remarkable  and  dis- 
tinguishing  excellency  of  composition  ;  whether  it  raise  in  us  the  ideas 
of  grandeur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any  other  soH  of  beauty. 
In  this  sense,  Cassar's  Commentaries  may  indeed,  be  termed  sublime,  and 
to  may  miahy  sonnets,  pastorals,  and  love  elegies,  as  well,  as  Homer^s 
Iliad.  But  this  evidentiy  confounds  the  use  of  words,  and  marks  no  one 
-species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

1  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  observe,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often  used 
in  this  last  and  improper  sense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus,  in  his 
treatise  on  tins  subject.     He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  describing  it  in  its  just 
and  proper  meaning  ;  as  something  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself, 
and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.     But  (rom  this  view 
of  it  he  frequently  departs  ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  whatever, 
in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.     Thus,  many  oi  the  passages 
which  he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  with- 
out having  the  most  distant  relation  to  proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's 
famous  ode,  on  which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.     He  pointe  out 
five  sources  of  tibe  sublime.     The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the 
thoughts  ;  the  second  is,  the  pathetic  ;  the  third,  the  proper  application 
of  figures  ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions ;  the 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.     This  is  the  plan  of 
one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in 
general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.     For  of  these  five  heads,  only 
file  two  first  have  any  particular  relation  to  the  sublime  ;  boldness  and 
grandeur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong 
exertions  of  passion  ;  the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  musical  ar- 
rangements, have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of 
good  writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other  species  what- 
ever ;  because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.     From  this  it 
appears,  that  clear  and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  that  writer.     I  would  not,  however,  be  undf^rstood,  as  if  I  meant,  by 
^  censure,  to  rejnresent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.    I  know  no  critic, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
fine  writing,  than  Longinus  ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  excellent,  and,  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.     But  as 
his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  subject,  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  de- 
nred  firom  it    It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so  much  for  distinct  ini* 
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litracdAp  coacenuog  the  sublime,  ae  for  excellent  general  ideas  concern- 
ing beant}'  in  writing. 

1  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  sublime  in  c<hii^ 
position.  The  foundation  of  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
ebject  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  presented  to  our 
eyes,  i£  exhibited  to  us  in  reality,  would  raise  ideas  of  that  elevating, 
that  awful,  and  magnificent  Ipind,  which  we  call  sublime  ;  the  descrip* 
tion,  however'iineTy  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class* 
This  excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay  or  elegant  la 
the  next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself  be  sublime,  but  it 
must  be  set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  giye  us  a 
clear  and  full  impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  described  with  strength,  with 
conciseness,  and  simplicity.  This  depends  principally,^ upon  the  lively 
lo^ession  which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has  of  tfa^\obiect  ndiicE  he  ex*- 
hibits  ;  and  upon  his  being  deeply  affected,  and  warmed,  by  the  sublime 
idea  which  he  wonld  convey.  If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  cut 
never  inspire  us  with  any  .strong  emotion.  Instances,  which  are  ex* 
tremely  necessary  on  this  subject,  will  clearly  show  the  importance  of  aU 
those  requisites  which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  subUme.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of 
Society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity. 
The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment* 
Meeting  with  many-objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imaginatioo 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the  utmost* 
They  think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint.  Id 
the  progress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  undeigo  a 
change  more  favourable  to  accuracy,  than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modem,  the  sacred  Scriptures  afford  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  suUime.  The  descriptions  of  the  D^itj, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  olject 
and  the  manner  of  representing  it  What  an  assemblage,  for  instance, 
of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the 
xviiith  psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described  ?  "In 
**  my  distress  I  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heu-d  my  voice  out  of  his 
"  tem|de,  and  my  cry  came  before  him.  Then,  the  earth  shook 
''  and  trembled ;  the  foundations  also  of  the  hills  were  moved ;  be* 
<*  cause  he  was  wroth.  He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and 
'<  darkness  was  under  his  feet ;  and  he  did  ride  upon  a  Cherub,  and  did 
**  Ay ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon  tiie  wings  of  tiie  wind.  He  made  dark* 
'*  ness  his  secret  place  ;  his  pavilion  round  about  him  were  dark  waters, 
*<  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky."  Here,  agreeably  to  the  princifdes  es- 
tablished in  the  last  lecture,  we  see  with  what  propriety  and  success  the 
circumstances  of  darkness  and  terror  are  applied  for  beif^tenieg  the 
sublime.  So,  also,  the  prophet  Habakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage :  '*  He 
''  stood  and  measured  the  earth :  he  beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  aa- 
**  tions.  The  everlasting  mountains  were  scattered ;  the  perpetual 
'*  hills  did  bow  ;  his  ways  are  everlasting.  The  mountains  saw  thee ; 
'*  and  they  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the  water  passed  by.  The 
"  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 

The  noted  insUnce  gived  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  "  God  said,  let 
'« therebeli^t;  and  there  was  Ugfat;"  isAotliaUetoihecenMrewhkhl 
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passed  on  some  of  his  iiMtaDces,  of  beinj^  forei|(n  to  ^  subject.  It  be- 
longs to  the  true  sublime  ;  and  tbe  sublimity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong 
conception  it  gives,  of  an  exertion  of  power,  producing  its  effect  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  facility.  A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  magnificently 
airoliiied  in  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  :  (chap.  xliv.  24.  27.  28.) 
"  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  £y  Redeertier,  and  he  that  ibrmed  thee  from 
''  iiie  mmb :  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketii  all  things,  that  stretchetb  forth 
"  tbe  heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself — that 
'*  saith  to  the  deep,  be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that 
"  soitSi  of  Cyrus,  he  is  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  n^  plea- 
**  sure  ;  even,  saying  to  Jerusalem,  thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  tern- 
**  pie,  Ay  Ibundation  shall  be  laid."  There  is  a  passage  in  the  psalms, 
wfeh  deserves  to  be  mentioned  under  this  heai  ;  **  God,"  says  the 
psafaniflt  "  stilleth  the  noise  of  the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and 
•*  the  tumults  of  the  people."  The  joining  together  two  such  grand  ob- 
jects, as  the  raging  of  tiie  waters,  and  the  tumults  of  the  peoole,  between 
wUch  there  is  so  much  resemblance  as  to  form  a  very  naftral  associa- 
tion in  the  fency,  and  the  representing  them  both  as  subject,  at  one  mo- 
ment, to  the  command  of  God  produces  a  noble  effect. 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been  greatly 
ad^Hred  for  sublimity;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  native  and 
ttnafiected  simplicity  which  characterises  his  manner.  His  descriptions 
of  hosts  engaging;  the  animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he 
throws  into  his  batdes,  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad,  frequent 
instances  of  sublime  writing.  His  introductign  of  the  gods,  tends  often 
to  heighten,  in  a  high  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes* 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  high  and  just  commendations  on  that 
passage,  in  Sie  xvth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when  preparing 
to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described  as  shaking  the  moun- 
tabs  with  his  steps,  and  driving  his  chariot  along  the  ocean.  Minerva, 
atnmng  herself  for  fight  in  the  vth  book  ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  xvth,  lead- 
ing on  the  Trojans,  and  flashing  terror  with  his  iEgis  on  the  face  of  the 
Greeks,  are  similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.  In  the 
ixth  book,  where  all  the  gods  take  part  in  the  eng-agement,  according  as 
they  severally  favour  either  the  Grecians,  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet 
seems  to  pat  forth  one  of  the  highest  efforts,  and  the  description  rises 
into  the  most  awful  magnificence.  All  nature  is  represented  as  in  com- 
motion. Jnpiter  thunders  in  the  heavens ;  Neptune  strikes  the  earth 
with  his  trident ;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake ;  the 
earth  trembles  to  its  centre ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread, 
Test  the  secrets  of  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view 
of  mortals.     The  passage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted. 

ft 
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1^ Vorke  of  Ossian  (as  I  have  elsewhere  shewn)  abound  with  ex* 
ampfl^f  fh^  sttbhme.  The  subjects  of  that  author,  andthe  manner  in 
wbic^ie  writes,  are  particularly  farourable  to  it.  He  possesses  ali  the 
plain  and  yenerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  su- 
perfluous or  gaudy  qpiaments  ;  but  throws  forth  hi^  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest 
force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times  we  are  to  look  for  the 
graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of  parts,  and  skilfully 
conducted  jkirration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable 
themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more 
advantage*  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such 
as  Ossian  describes  ;  amidst  rocks  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and 
battles,  dwells*  the  sublime ;  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  that 
grave  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal.  "  JU 
*'  autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  eciioing  hiUs,  so  toward  each  other 
*^  approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet 
*'  and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  met 
'^  Lochlin  and  Inisfail :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man 
'*  with  man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  clefl  on 
''  high ;  blood  bursts,  and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of 
''  the  ocean  when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  last  peal  of  the 
'^  thunder  of  heaven  ;  such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the 
'*  people  spread  over  the  hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when 
**  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona,  and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the 
^'  hollow  wind."  Never  where  images  of  more  awful  subUmity  em- 
ployed to  heighten  the  terror  of  battle. 

*  Bat  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fight. 
Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  afitight :      * 
Now  through  the  trembUog  shores  Minerra  calls, 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hov'ring  o*er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests,  and  a  night  of  clouds ; 
Kow  through  each  Trojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  voiee  divine,  from  Dion's  topmast  towers*- 
Above,  the  sire  of  gods  bis  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground. 
The  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around  ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  soorees  boil  her  hundred  floods,  ' 
Trov's  turrets  totter  on  tbe  rocking  plain. 
Ana  the  tosi^d  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  reared  his  horrid  head. 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  ihocdd  lay 
His  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorred  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  god% 
Such  wars  th'  immortals  wage  ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.  Pdipk. 
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I  have  produced  these  instances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  essential 
conciseness  and  simplicity  are  to  sublime  writing.  Simplicity  I  place 
in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament ;  and  conciseness,  to  su- 
perfluous expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect,  either  in  conciseness 
or  simplicity,  is  hurtfiil  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  explain.  The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  g;reat  or 
nobie  object,  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort 
o(  enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  wlule  it  lastf  ;  but 
from  which  the  mind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its 
ordinary  situation.  Now,  when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  at- 
tempting to  bring  us,  into  this  state  ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unne- 
cessarily ;  if  he  decks  the  sublime  object  which  he  presents  to  us, 
round  and  round,  with  glittering  ornaments  ;  na;^  if  he  throws  in  any 
oae  decoration  that'  sinks  in  the  least  below  the  dTpital  image,  that  mo- 
ment he  alters  the  key  ;  he  relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind  ;  the 
strength  of  the  feeling  is  emasculated,  the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the 
sublime  is  gone.  When  Julius  Caesar  said  to  the  pilot  wk|»  was  afraid 
to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm,  '^  Quid  times  ?  Caesarem  vehis  ;"  we 
tte  struck  with  the  daring  magnanimity  of  one  relying  with  such  confi- 
dence on  his  cause  and  b^  fortune.  These  few  words  convey  every 
thiog  necessary  to  give  us  the  impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  am- 
plify a^d  adorn  the  thought.  Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round, 
it  departs  farther  from  the  sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamation. 

Spenie  minai,  inaoit,  pela|^,  Tentoqae  farenti 
Tnde  nnam ;  Ituiam,  a,  mo  aoetore,  reeuni, 
Me  pete.    Sole  tifai  ceaa  hse  est  josU.  timorit 
Vjetorem  dod  name  tuum :  qaera  namina  nanqiiam 
9  Dettituent ;  ae  quo  male  tone  Fortonameretur 

Cum  post  Tota  Tenit    Medias  pemuupe  procellaa 

Tutela  •eoure  mea.    CodU  isti  fredque 

Non  pnpptB  nostrae  labor  est    Hano  Cssare  pressam 

A  flueta  defendet  onus  :  nam  proderit  undis 

Iste  ratis.....QQid  tanta  strage  peratnr 

^oras  ?  quserit  peiagi  eceliqae  tamaltu 

Quid  pnistet  fortune  mihi.*—  Piuafl,  v.  578. 

On  account  of  the  great  importance  of  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
1  conceive  rhyme,  in  English*^  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 
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Bat  Cxsar  still  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  succesi^ 
Thus  to  the  pilot  loodr— The  seas  despise, 
And  the  vain  tlireat'ning  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  Gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausooian  strand, 
Tet  go,  I  charge  you,  go,  at  my  command. 


Nerer  to  want  the  care  of  watehfol  heaven. 

Obedient  fortune  waits  my  humble  thrall. 

And  always  ready,  comes  before  I  call 

liBt  trinds  and  seas,  toud  wars  at  freedom  wage. 

And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage, 

A  stronger,  mighiier  d«mon  is  thy  friend, 

Thou,  Mod  thy  hark,  on  C-^fsar's  fate  depend. 

Thou  staod'st  amazM  to  view  this  dreadful  scene. 

And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  mean ; 

But  artfully  their  bounties  thus  they  raise. 

And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise  : 

Amidst  the  fears  <^  death  they  bid  me  live^ 

Aftd  still  enhance  what  they  ai'e  sure  to  giTe.  ae wx. 
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aoblime,  at  least  rery  afi&yoarable  to  it.  The  coostraified  elegance  of 
this  \axn\  of  verse,  and  stadied  smoothness  of  thescnnkb,  MBwehng  r^^o* 
larly  to  each  other  at  t)je  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  foite  •  cobbm- 
tent  witn  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  natiTe  force  of  SQbliniity  ;  be- 
sides, that  the  saperfluons  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  intro- 
duce in  order  to  fill  ap  the  rhyme,  tend  farther  to  enfeeble  it.  Homer's 
descripdoo  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the  heavens,  ha»  been  admir- 
ed j  in  ail  ages,  as  highly  sublime.  Literally  translated,  it  mns  UmB : 
'^  He  spoke,  and  ben^ng  his  sable  terows,  gave  the  awfiil  nod ;  whife  ht 
'^^hook  the  celestial  locks  of  his  iimnortal  head,  ail  CHympivs  was  sfaak- 
**  en."     Mr.  Pope  translates  it  thns  : 

He  spoke  ;  and  avRiI  beods  his  mUe  brows. 
Shake!  his  a|&bronftl  uirli,  «nd  fpvea  the  nod* 
The  stamp  omte,  asd  sanction  ^  a  God^ 
Higli  heaYea  with  trembling  theihread  signal  took. 
And  all  Olympus  to  its  centre  shook. 

The  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified  ;  but  it  la,  in 
truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — *'  The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of 
"  a  God,"  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
jSn  up  the  rhyme  ;  for  it  internets  the  di^scription,  and  clogs  the  image* 
For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter 
is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  before  he  ^ves  the  nod  : — "  ^akes 
*•*  his  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod,"  which  is  trifling,  and  without 
meaning  :  whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the  ef- 
fect of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  h^HFPJ  picturesqile  cin^unutence  in  the  de^ 
scription.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinitely 
more  favourable  than  rhyme,  to-.aU  kinds  of  sublinft  poetry.  The  .fu^ 
lest  proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton  ;  an  author  whose  genius  led  him 
eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second  books  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  the 
following  noted  description  of  Satan,  afler  his  fell,  appearing  atthe  head 
of  the  infernal  hosts  : 


He^  above  the  rest, 


In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent, 

Stood  like  a  tower  ;  his  form  bad  not  vet  lost 

All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appear%l 

Lew  than  arohangel  niin'd  ;  and  the  ezcesa 

Of  glory  obscnr'd  :  as  when  the  sun,  new  lisetii 

liOws  through  the  horizontal  mistr  air, 

Shorn  of  his  beams ;  or,  from  belliind  the  mdsii> 

In  dim  eeUpsc,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 

On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change-  * 

Perplexes  moiiarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shon^ 

Above  them  all  tli'  arohangel— ■— 

Here  concur  a  v^ariety  of  sources  of  the  sublime  :  the  principal  olrject 
egiinently  great ;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  ^^^  erecting 
itself  against  distress  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object  heiglUenedy 
l^  associating  it  with  so  noble  an  idea  as  that  of  the  sun  suffering  an 
eclipse  ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble, 
of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  sublime  emotion ; 
and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  stile  and  versification,  easy,  natural  and 
simple,  but  magnificent. 

^  See  Webb  oo  the  Benitiee  of  Poetry. 
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I  haye  spoken  of  simplicity  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  sublime 
writing.  In  mj  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as  anoth- 
er  necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises  in  a  great 
measore,  from  a  simple  conciseness ;  but,  it  supposes  also  something 
more  ;  natnely,  a  proper  choice  of  circumstances  in  the  description,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  view.  ,  For 
•very  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  maybe  presented 
to  us  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  we  surround  it ;  and  it 
will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not,  in  proportion  as  all  these  cir- 
cunstances  are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  t^e 
great  ari  of  the  writer  ;  and,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  de^ 
scription.  If  the  description  be  too  general,  and^div.ested  of  circumstan- 
ces, the  object  appears  in  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
DO  impression  at  ail,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or 
improper  circumstances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature.  But^ 
to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give  us  mere 
general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  de- 
scribe its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  houses.  It 
most  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  with  great  and 
twful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following  pas- 
lageV 

Ipw  Pater,  media  nimbonim  in  nocte,  coniie& 

Falmfaui  inoUtur  dcztn ;  qoo  maxima  motn 
4  Terra  tremk  t  fagiArefer.i>  {  et  mortaUa  oorda 

*  Per  geotet  bttmiria  ttnTit  pavor  :  Ille,  flagranti 

Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  ant  altaCeraania  telo 

Dcnleit* f  ffBOB.1. 

Every  circumstance  in  .Ibis  noble  description  is  the  production  of  an 
iott^ation  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of  the  object.  If 
there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those  I  have 
quoted  :  *''  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber  ;''  where  the  transi- 
tion is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  subUme  images, 
to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  ;  and  shews  how 
difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace,  without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving,  con- 
cerning the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is  meant  to 
be  sublime^  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
hss,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion 
from  it  fiital.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  disscrip- 
tions  may  haye  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.     Some 


*  The  lather  of  the  godi  hia  glonr  ihroad^ 
Involv'd  in  tempetti»  and  a  night  of  eloodf  i 
,  And  from  the  middle  daricnem  flaihing  oot. 
By  fita.he  deals  hii  fiery  bolu  aboat 
Earth  feels  the  motions  of  her  angry  God, 

Her  entraBs  tremble,  and  her  moontains  noda  ^ 

And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Deep  hotror  seises  every  human  breast ; 
Their  nide  is  humbled,  and  their  fears  eonfest : 
While  he,  from  higli  his  rolling  thunders  throws, 
And  fires  the  mountains  with  repeated  blows  ; 
Yho  roeks  are  from  thmr  old  foundations  rent. 
The  winds  redooMa^  aiid  the  rains  augment  Bmmv. 

F 
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triml,  or  murfii^sed  circmnsiMices,  can  be  overlooked  bj  the  reader  ; 
they  inake  only  the  difference  of  more  or  less :  the  ||;ay,  or  pleasing  emo- 
tion, which  he  has  raised  subsists  still.  But  the  case  is  qoite  different 
with  the  subhme.  There,  one  trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  aimed  at  by  sublime  descriptioa,  which  adndfs  of  no  mediocrity, 
and  cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state  ;  but  muit  either  higUy  transport 
OS,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  execntioD,  leave  us  ^atly  di^sted  and 
displeased.  We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  tibe  wnter ;  the  ioMiginatioa 
is.  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported  ; 
and  if,  in  the  midsi  of  its  efforta,  you  desert  it  unexpectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  sl|ock.  When  Mikon,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels, 
describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  m6untains,  and  throwing  them  at  one 
another :  there  are,  in  Us  description,  as  Mr.  Addisoa  has  observed,  ne 
circumstances  but  what  are  properly 


From  didr  feendsHoiit  tdoiMflg  to  and  Ihi, 
Tbay  plnekM  lbs  wmHl  VM^Ah  dl  tbcir  ItMd, 
Boeb,  waton,  voodft ;  and  Inr  the  ibigiy  top* 

Uplifting,  bcre  them  in  their  Dandi.  ■' 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  grants,  has  con- 
trived to  render  this  idea  of  Uieir  throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in  it- 
self so  grand,  burlesque,  and  ridiculous  ;  by  this  single  circumstafce,  of 
one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river 
which  flow^  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along  the  giant's  back^  as 
he  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  desci^tion  too  in  Viigil,  which, 
I  think,  is  censurable  ;  though  more  sKghtly  in  tiiis  respect.  It  is  that 
o£  the  burning  mountain  JEtna  ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to  be 
worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sublime  description :     ^ 


-H«inffidt  jexta  tonst  JEt&e  niinl» 


Iaterdani<|Qe  etrem  prarttnpit  ad  orthem  nabenit 

Tarfaiee  famaotem  ptoeoi  el  leisali  fiivttli  i 

Attollitqae  globoe  flimimaram,  ct  ddeim  lembit. 

Ititerdum  loopalot,  eTiit«qae  viieera  mentli 

Brigit  eEHetan^  l^iiefeetafae  taxe  mb  aaraa 

Cam  iemitngleneiit,  fiiadeq[a«esiieiiaat  ioMb*  .    JM.  1BS»  571. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  personi^ 
lying  the  mountain  under  this  figure,  **  eractans  viscera  cum  geraitu,'' 
belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan  ;  which,  by  Kkening  die  mountadn 
to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degvades  d^e  majeshr  of  the  descnptien.  It  ia 
to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  aftides  to  the  flible  of  the  p- 
ant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  .fitna  ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  mo- 
tions and  tossings  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptioBr.  He  inten^M 
the  d(;pcription  of  a  sublime  object ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a 
burning  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty,  than  tiie  belchings  of  any  gt- 


*  The  portcapaeioui^  aad  weore  Ihn  vind^ 

Is  to  the  foot  of  thandenog  i&oa  jpio'd. 
By  turns  a  |MtehT  eloud  sm  rdlla  on  high, 
Bj  turns  hot  embers  from  her  entrails  ttfp 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  Usk  the  skjr. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  raas^gr  rooks  are  thrown^ 
And  shiver'd  by  the  fbroe,  eoroe  pteoe-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  hikes  of  baming  salphiir  flow. 

Fed  iiom  the  fieiy  springs  that  bofl  helov.  naTiiiir. 

In  this  translation  of  Dryden's  the  dehasbg  eireonitMKe  to  vhiah  I  el^iMt  in  the  origi* 
naj,  is,  with  proprictTi  omitted. 
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ant,  how  hnge  soerer.  The  dehasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here 
presented,  will  appear  in  a  stronger  light,  hy  seeing  what  figare  it  makes 
in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore^s,  who,  through  amonstrons  perver* 
sitjr  of  taste,  had  chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  Uierebj  (as  Dr.  Arbuthnot  humorously  observes,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  art  of  Sinking)  had  represented  the  mountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the.^_ 
choiic. 

JBtet,  and  all  the  barning  moODtaina,  find 
Their  kindled  •toret  with  inbred  slonnt  of  vind 
Biovn  op  to  rage,  and  roaring  oat  eon^plain, 
Aa  torn  vith  inirard  gripe%  and  tbrcnnng  pain  s 
Labouring,  tbej  east  their  oreadfal  romk  roorid^ 
And  vith  their  rodted  bovda  spread  die  ground. 

Such  instances  shew  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just  se- 
lection of  circumstances  ;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circumstance 
most  be  avoided,  which  by  bordering  in  the  leaat  upon  the  mean,  or 
even  upon  the  gay  or  the  triflii^,  alters  the  tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  be  •  now  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where  in  na- 
ture. It  is  not  by  hunting  aAer  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetorical  assis- 
tance, that  we  can  expect  to  produce  it  No  :  it  stands  clear,  for  the 
most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art.  It  must  tome  unsought, 
if  it  comes  at  all  ;  and  be  the  natural  ofispring  of  a  strong  imag^tion. 
Bit  Dens  in  nobis  I  agitanteealesainuisiilQi 

Wherever  a  gr^at  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a  ve- 
ry magnanunons  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind  is  displayed  ; 
thence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit  it  ivarm 
and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are.  its  only  proper 
sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition,  whether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  which  it  raises  ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating, 
ademn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pro- 
nounce it  <anblime. 

From  the  accomit  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  dearly  foUows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
eoasiderable  time,  so  &r  raised  above  its  common  tone  ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abihties  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  supply  a  continued  run  of  unmixed  sub- 
Mine  conceptions.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of  ima- 
gination should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  Hke  l^htning  from  heaven,  and 
then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  thb  ^^Igence  of  genius  breaks 
forth  more  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in  most  authors. 
Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  £e  true  sublime,  But  no  author  what- 
^er  is  sublime  tfarooghoot  8ome,  indeed,  there  are,  who,  by  a 
strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and  a  current  of  high  ideas 
diat  runs  through  their  whole  composition,  preserve  the  reader's 
niad  always  in  a  tone  neariy  allied  to  the  svblime  ;  for  which  reason  they 
nav,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name  of  continued  sublime  writers  ; 
and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  pjace  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublioie  style,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
^ad  one  ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime.  Persons 
ite  i^  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  wordSy  accumulated  epithets,  and 
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a  certain  swelling  kind  of  expression,  bj  rising  aboFe  what  is  usnal  or 
vulgar,  contributes  to,  or  eren  forms,  the  sublime.  Nothing  can  be 
more  false.  In  all  theinstances  of  sublime  writing,  which  I  have  givent 
iHbthing  of  this  kind  appears.  ''  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
''was  li^t."  This  is  striking  and  sublime.  Bui  put  it  into  what  is 
ttmonly  called  the  sublime  style  ;  "  The  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature, 
l||^  the  potent  energy  of  ^  single  word,  commanded  the  light  to  exist ;" 
and^  as  Boileau  has  well  observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  but  the 
thought  is  faUen.  In  general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words  ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  wiU 
for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  language.  The  sub- 
lime, indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions  ;  but  it  is  equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid.  The  main  secret  of  being  subhme,  is 
to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  wiU  be  found  to  hold, 
without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their 
style  ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  effects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  parade  l)f  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  magnify  bis 
subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect,  that  feeble  m 
sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  himself  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judj^ment  we  must  pass,  on  all  that  laboured 
apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or  description, 
which  they  inten<f  shall  be  sublime  ;  calling  on  their  readers  to  attend, 
iuToking  their  mase,  #GJ>reakiDg  forth  into  general,  unmeaning  exclama- 
tions, concerning  the  greatness,*  terribleness,  or  majesty  of  the  object, 
which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim. « 

But !  O  mj  niu99 JifivhAt  mimbet^  wilt  thoo  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd  I 
'  Metbinks,  I  heu*  the  dram's  tumuUuoos  soond. 
The  victor's  shoats,  and  drying  groans,  confound ;  ke. 

Introductions  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur  up 
himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  finds  his  imagination  flagging  in  vigour. 
It  is  like  taking  artificiAlspirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  such  as 
are  natural.  By  this  -observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral censure  on  Mr.  Addison's  Campaign,  which  in  several  places,  is 
&r  from  wanting  merit ;  and  in  particular,  the -noted  comparison  of  his 
hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a 
truly  subUme  image. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two  :  the  frigid,  and  the 
bombast  The  frigid  consists,  in  degrading  an  object  or  sentiment,  which 
is  subhme  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it  ;  or  by  our  weak, 
low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entire  absence,  or  at 
least  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  exam- 
ples, and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works  ;  the  instances  taken  chiefly 
from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these,  I  had  occasion  already 
to  give  in  relation  to  mount  ^tna,  and  it  were  needless  to  produce  any 
more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of 
its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  i|ito  the  sublime  ;  or,  in  atteo^>ting 
to  exalt  a  sublime  object  beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  In- 
to this  error,  which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  some- 
times fall  by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime. 
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This  is  also  caDed  fostian,  or  rant.  Shakspeare,  a  |^at  but  incorrect 
prenins,  is  not  nnexceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  trage- 
dies abound  with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  have  treated  fully,  because  it  is  ' 
so  capital  an  excellency  in  fine  writing,  and  because  clear  and  precise 
ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  &r  as  I  know,  not  to  be  met  with  in  criti^^  ^ 

writers.  "\^*' 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I  choose* 
to  make  at  this  time  ;  I  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope  it  will  be  af- 
terwards remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instances  of  faults,  or 
rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  I  have  done  in  this  lecture, 
I  shall  hereafter  continue  to  take,  when  I  can,  from  writers  of  reputa- 
tion. I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby  to  disparage  their  character 
in  the  general.  I  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to 
their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance,  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task  would  be  much  easier  for  me,  to 
collect  instances  of  ^Its  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  at- 
tention, when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  I  conceive, 
^at  the  method  which  1  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best 
authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their 
beauties  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is 
worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 

LECTURE  V. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

As  suUimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition,  and 
forms  one  of  d^  highest  excellencies  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was 
proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
80  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise  from  taste,  as  some  of 
them  have  less  relation  to  our  maip  subject.  On  beauty  only  I  shall 
laake  several  observations,  both  as  th&  subject  is  curious,  and  as  it  tends 
to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  several  of  the  graces 
of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  pleasure 
to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very  distinguishable 
from  that  o(  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind  ;  more  gentle  and  soothing ; 
does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but  produces  an  agreeable  serenity. 
Sublimity  raises  a  feelings  too  violent,  as  I  showed,  to  be  lasting ;  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  sublimity  ;  to  a  variety  indeed 
io  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  consid- 
erably, not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another.  Hence, 
no  word  in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  ap[died  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the 

*  Sec  Holehii|ffm*t  Enmihy  eonceniing  Beauty  and  Virtue.  Gerard  oq  Taate,  chap.  UL 
BwpDrj  into  the  Origin  of  oar  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  BeantifoL  Blemeots  of  CriUcinn, 
^{k  sa  SpectMor,  Yd.  H  Susy  on  the  Pleasnvei  ef 'f  aste. 
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ear  ;  to  a  great  number  of  the  graces  of  writiDg  ;  to  many  dispositions  of 
the  mind  ;  nay,  to  several  objects  of  mere  abstract  science.  We  talk  cur- 
rently of  a  beautifol  tree  or  flower ;  a  beautiful  poem  ;  a  beautiful  char- 
acter ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceive,  that,  among  so  great  a  variety  of  ob- 
^cts,  to  find  out  some  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  wbich  is 
mV  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise,  must  be  a  very 
dilBcult,  if  not,  more  probably,  a  vain  attempt.  Objects  denominated 
beantiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  quality 
common  to  them  all,  bat  by  means  of  several  different  principles  in  hu- 
man nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore,  has  the  conmion  name  of  beauty  giv- 
en to  it  ;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypothesis,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  assign- 
ing the  fundamental  quality  of  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular^  uni- 
formity amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  fundamental  quality. 
For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfacto- 
ry manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful 
objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colour,  for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  external  figured  objects  it 
I  does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  va- 
riety with  uniformity  ;  seeing  many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which 
have  almost  no  variety  at  all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree 
of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  I  now 
propose  is,  to  give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects  in 
which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears  ;  anmo  point  out,  as  far  as  I  can, 
the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  neither  variety,  nor  uniformity,  nor  any 
other  principle  that  I  know,  can  be  assigned,  as  the  foundation  of  beauty. 
We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  de- 
termines us  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more 
pleasure  than  others.  And  we  see  accordingly,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sen- 
sation varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  col- 
ours. It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some  cases, 
on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance, 
may  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
prospects  and  scenes  ;  white,  with  innocence  ;  blue,  with  the  sereni^ 
of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  fur- 
ther observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  beauty  are, 
generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those  paintings  with 
which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art  strives 
in  vain  to  imitate  ;  as  die  feathers  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves  of 
flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours  exibited  by  the  sky  at  the  rising 
and  setting  of  the  sun.  These  present  to  us  the  highest  instances  of  the 
beaiity  of  colouring  ;  and  have  accordingly  been  the  favourite  subjects  of 
poetical  description  in  all  countries. 

From  colour  we  proceed  to  %ure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of  beauty 
more  complex  and  diversified.  Regularity  first  occurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beaiity.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary, 
-or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a  tri- 
angle, or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful  fig- 
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ure««  We  most  not»  howerer^  coaclade,  that  all  figares  please  in  proporr 
tion  to  tbeir  regularity  ;  or  that  regularity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief,  foun- 
dation of  beauty  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  variety 
is  foand  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle  of  beauty  ;  and  is 
therefore  studied  a  great  deal  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that 
are  designed  merely  to  please  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inchned  to  think, 
that  regularity  appears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefly,  if  not  only,  on  account 
of  its  sfiggestmg  the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have 
always  a  greater  connection  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forma,  than 
with  those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist,  hath, 
in  an  her  omamentid  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent  neglect  of 
regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  after  a  regular  form, 
in  cubes  and  parallelograms,  with  an  exact  proportion  of  parts  ;  and  by 
being  so  formed  they  please  the  eye  :  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
works  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suited  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  full  of 
rariety  and  diversity.  A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison 
of  the  meanders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  but  trees 
growing  in  their  natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when 
trimmed  into  pyramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be 
regular  in  their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but 
a^  garden  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly  dis- 
tasting, if  it  had  as  vuach  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwelling- 
house. 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  %ure8 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those  bound- 
ed by  straight  lines,  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines,  on  which, 
according  to  htm,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends  ;  and  he  has 
illustirated  and  supported  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instan- 
ces. The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and 
forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line 
Ckf  beauty  ;  and  shews  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers,  and  such 
other  ornamental  works  of  naiture  ;  as  is  common  also  in  the  figures  de- 
signed by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  The 
other  tine,  which  he  calls  the  Une  of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve» 
twisted  round  some  solid  body.  The  curling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is 
one  of  the  instances  he  gives  of  it.  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns, 
also  exhibit  it  In  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly 
appears  to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  he  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art 
of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line,  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters, 
derives,  according  to  him,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  binding 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  Une. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure.  Mo- 
ti«oof  itself  is  pleasing  ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  '*  caeteris  paribus  ,^^* 
preferred  to  those  in  rest.  It  iB^  however,  only  gentle  motion  that  be- 
longs to  the  beautiful :  for  when  it  is  very  swifl,  or  very  forcible,  such  as 
that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding 
through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  swifhiess  with  which 
lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  magnificent  and  astonishing. 
And  here;  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  sensations  of  subUme  and 
beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by  very  distant  boundaries  ;  but 
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are  capable,  in  several  iostanoes,  of  approacbing  towards  each  oUien 
Thus,  a  smooth  runnit^  stream,  is*  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in 
nature  :  as  it  swells  gradually  into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  by  degrees, 
is  lost  in  the  sublime.  A  young  tree  is  a  beautiful  pbject ;  a  spreading 
ancient  oak,  is  a  venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing is  beautiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highly  sublime. 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  hold 
very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  an  un- 
dulating waving  direction  ;  and  motion  upwards  is,  commonly  too,  more 
agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame 
and  smoke  may  be  instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  agreeable  :  and  here 
Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That 
artist  ob«erves,  very  ingeniously, that  all  the  common  and  necessary  mo- 
tions for  the  business  of  life,  are  performed  by  men  in  straight  or  plain 
lines  :  but  that  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  made  in 
waving  lines  :  an  observation  not  unworthy  of  behig  attended  to,  by  all 
who  study  the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of  beauty ; 
yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby  render  the  beau- 
ty both  greater,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flowers,  trees,  animals,. we 
are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object. 
Although  each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  sensation,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general 
perception  of  beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause  : 
for  beauty  is  always  conceived  bv  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object 
which  raises  the  pleasant  sensation  ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon, 
and  invests  it.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects 
that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  landscape, 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  ;  fields  in  verdure,  scatter- 
ed trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals  grazing.  If  to  these 
be  joined,  some  of  the  productions  of  art,  which  suit  such  a  scene  :  as 
a  bridge  with  arches  over  a  river,  smoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a  fine  building  seen  by  the  rising 
sun  ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and 
placid  sensation  which  characterizes -beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste 
formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  ne- 
cessary requisite  for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any  that 
we  have^  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  arising  from 
the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion  and  the  beauty  of  figure,  arising 
from  the  lines  which  form  the  different  features  of  the  face.  But  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expression » 
which  it  conveys  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  of  good  sense,  or  good 
humour  ;  of  sprightliness,  candor,  benevolence,  sensibility  or  other 
amiable  dispositions.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  conformation 
of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  moral  qualities  ;  whether 
we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or  by  experience,  to  form  this  connectton» 
and  to  read  the  mind  in  the  countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  in- 
quire, nor  is  indeed  easy  to  resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowl- 
edged, that  what  gives  the  human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing 
beauty,  is  what  is  called  its  expression  ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  con- 
ceived to  shew  of  internal  moral  dispositions. 
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This  leads  us  to  observe,  that  there  are  certain  qualities  of  the  miod. 
whicby  whether  expressed  in  the  countenance  or  by  words,  or  by  ac- 
tions, always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty.  There 
are  two  great  classes  of  moral  qualities  ;  one  is  of  the  high  and  the  great 
virtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts^  and  turn  upon  dangers  and 
soflerings  ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  pleasures,  and  con- 
tempt of  death.  These,  as  I  hare  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  excite 
in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  other  c)ass 
i»  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler 
kind ;  as  compassion,  mildness,  friendship  and  generosity.  These  raise 
la  the  beholder  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  so  nroch  akin  to  that  produced 
by  beautiful  external  objects,  that,  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it 
may,  without  impropriety  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  oi  beauty,  distinct  from  any  1  have  yet  mentioned,  ariseg 
iirom  design  or  art ;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of  means  be- 
ilig  adapted  to  an  end ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well  fitted  to  an-* 
twer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  m  considering  the  structure  of  a 
tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe,  how  all  ihe  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the 
hark  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole ; 
niich  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  living  animal ; 
or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of  art  ;  such  as  a  clock» 
a  8hip,  or  any  nice  machine  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  (he  survey, 
a  wholly  founded  on  this  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different 
fion  the  perception  of  beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any 
•f  the  causes  formerly  mentioned.  When  f  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance^ 
the  case  of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes 
me  as  beautiful  in  the  former  sense ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish, 
figures  finely  raised  and  turned.  But  when  I  examine  the  construction 
of  the  spring  and  the  wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ma- 
chiaeiy,  my  pleasure  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable 
art,  with  which  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to  unite 
|br  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influence 
ever  many  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and  all  the 
orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  building  be  ever  so  fine  . 
and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet,  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitneas 
^  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like  disagreeable 
objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental ; 
but  as  t)iey  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease 
when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  building  that  ia 
iD^sy«  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial  prop.  We  cannot 
look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led  by  a  natural  association 
of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and  of  course  to  examine  the 
propriety  of^ts  parts,  in  relation  to  this  design,  and  end.  When  their 
propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some 
beauty  ;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  ap* 
pearing  deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design  therefore,  is  so  pow- 
etfal,  and  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in 
a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty  :  an  observation  wMch  I  the 
lather  make,  as  it  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  all  who  study  composi- 
tion should  carefully  attend  to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  po^m,  a  history,  an 
oia&on^  or  any  work  of  genius,  we  always  require^  as  ire  do  in  other 
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Works  of  6tne69,  or  adjastment  of  means  to  the  end  wbkh  the  author  ut 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  ever  so  rich,  or  hiii 
figures  ever  so  elegant,  yet,  if  they  arc  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
^r  parts  of  that  whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all 
their  beauty ;  nay,  from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  defonnities. 
Such  power  has  our  sense  of  fitness  and  congruity,  to  produce  a  total 
transformation  of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have 
been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now  aoly 
remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  discourse  ; 
a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undetermined. 
For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from 
whatever  principle  that  pleasure^flows  ;  and  a  beautiful  poem  or  oration 
means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  com* 
posed.  In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite,  and 
points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty.  There  is,  however^ 
another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  which  beauty  of  writing  char- 
^tetizen  a  particular  manner ;  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certain  grace 
and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment  for  which  some  au- 
thors have  been  peculiarly  distii^ished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a 
tnannef  neither  remarkably  sublime  nor  vehemently  passionate,  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling !  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of 
the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  o^ects  in  nature  ;  which  neither  lifb  the  mind  very  high,  nor 
agitates  it  very  much,  but  difiuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and 
pleasing  serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character  9 
and  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  givim 
of  it.  Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be 
given  as  another  example.  Virgil  too,; though  very  capable  of  rising  on 
4x:casions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Amon^ 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whoee 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty. 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms  ;  as  next  to  sublimity,  it 
is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste  ;  and  as  the  con- 
sideration of  Uie  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty,  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  taste  m  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful, that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other  prind- 
pies  also„  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  by 
every  writer  on  this  subject  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  except  its  being  uncommon  ot  new,  by  means  of  tiiis  quality 
alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable  emotion.  Hence 
that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  generally  among  mankind. 
Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  funiliar,  make  too  &nt  an  im- 
pression to  give  an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  faculties.  New  and  strange 
objects. rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ^tertainment  afibrd- 
ed  us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of 
a  more  lively  and  pungent  natui^e»  than  that  produced  by  beauty  ;  but 

n|uch  sbgrtei  iu  ite  c^BtisAaace,    For  if  the  object  bare  in  itself  no 
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thaunm  to  liold  our  attention,  the  shining  glosa  throir  upon  it  hf  noveky 
leon  wears  off. 

Besides  noveltj>  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasvre  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Mr,  Addison  terms,  the  secondary  pleasures  of 
iangittatioQ ;  which  ibrm,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For  all 
im^tion  affords  some  pleasure  ;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beauti- 
fill  or  great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or  gran* 
deur  which  such  objects  themselves  exhibited  ;  but  eveyo  objects  which 
have  neither  beauty  nor  grandeur,  nay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  de* 
ibrmed,  please  us  in  a  secondary  or  represented  view. 

The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  aJso  to  taste  :  there  is 
■o  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity,  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical  sound 
Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the  more  conceal- 
ed and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule  likewise 
open  a  variety  of  pleasures  to  taste,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the 
pleasures  of  taste.  I  have  opened  some  oi  the  general  principles  ;  it  is 
tiffis  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject,  if  the  question 
be  put,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which  I  have  enume* 
rated,  that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred,  which  we  reciHve  from  poetry, 
eioquence^  or  fine  writing  ?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any  one,  but  to  them 
all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they 
encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power  to  ex» 
iubit,  in  great  periection,  not  a  sii^le  set  of  objects  only,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and  imagination  ;  whether  that 
pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from 
design^  an  art,  from  moral  sentiment,  from  novelty,. from  harmony,  from 
wit,  humour,  and  ridicule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent 
of  a  person's  taste  lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in 
Ins  power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it 

Now  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetry  possess,  of  supply^ 
iDg  taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  or  pleasures,  they  de- 
rive altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imitation  aqd 
description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art.  Of  a)l  the  means  which 
human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects, 
and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  ^ose  which  are 
raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  i^  ex- 
ecuted by  words  and  writing.  Through  the  assistance  of  this  happy 
invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but  what 
can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and 
hrely.  Hence  it  is  usual  among  critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse 
as  the 'Chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  miqietic  arts  ;  they  compare  it  with 
painting  and  with  sculpture,  and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before 
them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristode  in  his  poetics  ;  and,  sin^e 
his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modem  authors,  But 
as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision  as  possible  into 
critical  language,  1  must  observe,  that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not 
accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can 
be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imitation 
sad  description,  which  ar^  ideas  that  should  not  be  confounded.    Imita- 
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tioa  ii  perfbrmed  by  means  c(  somewhat  that  has  a  naliii^  likenesB  voA 
resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated,  and  of  consequence  is  understood  by 
all :  such  are  statues  and  pictures.  Description,  ^ain,  is  the  raising  in 
the  mind  the  conception  or  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  in- 
stituted symbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of 
them  ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  hare  no  natural  resemblanoe 
t»  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  signify  ;  but  a  statue 
or  a  picture  has  it  natural  likeness  to  the  original.  And  therefore  imita- 
tion and  description  differ  considerably  in  their  nature  from  each  other. 
'  As  far,  indeed,  as  a  poet  or  a  historian  introduces  into  his  work  persons 
actually  speakiug ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their  mouths, 
represents  the  ihscourse  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  hold ;  so  far 
his  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative  ;  and  this  is  the  case  in' 
all  dramatic  composition.  But,  in  narrative  or  descriptive  woiks,  it  can 
with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  '  Who,  for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's 
description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first  iEneid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If 
we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some 
mock  fight,  or  representation  of  a  battle  oh  the  stage,  but  would  never 
apprehend,  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer^s  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their 
principal  efiect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which 
we  do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they  import- 
different  means  of  effecting  the  same  end  ;  and  of  course  make  different 
imm*essions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  general, 
as  imitative  or  descriptive  ;  it  is  evident,  that  their  whole  power,  in  re- 
calling the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the  significancy 
of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from  this  source,  we 
must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries,  begin  at  this  fountain- 
lie^d,  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture,  enter  upon  the  considera- 
tion of  language  :  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  construction  of  which  f 
purpose  to  treat  at  some  lengdi« 

*  Tboo^  in  the  ezecotioQ  of  jptrUenlar  pirtt,  poetiy  ii  eettaioly  dewriptiTe  mllier 
than  iiDitRtiTe,  yet  there  it  a  qualified  aetite  in  vhieh  poetrj,  an  tbe  general,  miy  be  term- 
ed an  imtutive  art.  The  snbjeot  of  the  poet  (ai  Dr.  Gerard  hai  diew  in  the  appendix  to 
liis  Eaaay  on  Taale)  it  intended  CO  be  an  imitaCioa,  not  of  thin^i  really  elialing,  bat  of  tfaer 
£oane  of  natare  :  that  i%  a  feigned  repretentatioo  of  inch  eventi^  or  each  Beenci»  aa  though 
they  never  had  a  being,  yet  might  hare  existed  ;  and  irhioh,  thereforet  by  their  probability» 
fcear  a  reterablanee  to  nature.  It  wa«  probably  in  this  sense,  the  Aristotle  termed  poetiy 
a  mimetie  art.  How  far  either  the  imitation  or  th^  description  irhich  poetry  employs,  ia 
nperior  to  the  imitatire  powers  of  painting  and  miasie,  is  well  shewn  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  Ms 
treatise  on  roasio,  painting  and  poetry.  The  chief  adrantage  which  poetry,  or  discourse  in 
general,  en^ys,  h,  that  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  his  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the 
representation  of  a  single  moment,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transaction  through 
Su  whole  progress.  That  moment,  indeed,  whieh  the  painter  pitches  opon  for  the  sobjea 
cC  his  picture,  he  may  be  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advanuge  than  the  poet  or  the  orator  i 
inasmuch  as  he  sets  liefore  us,  in  one  view,  all  Uie  minute  concurrent  circumstances  of  the 
event  which  happens  in  one  individaal  point  of  line,  aa  they  appear  in  nature  ;  while  die- 
course  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  ioecesiiont  snd  1:^  means  of  a  detail  whieh  is  in  dangnr 
of  becoming  tedious,  in  onlcr  to  be  clear ;  or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in  danger  of  being  obaeore. 
But  to  that  point  of  time  which  he  has  chosen,  the  painter  being  entirely  confined,  he 
cannot  exhibit  various  stages  of  the  tame  action  or  event ;  and  he  is  sulgeot  to  this  farther 
defect  thai  he  can  only  exhibit  objects  aa  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly 
delineate  characters  and  sentimentSi  which  ar^  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  descrip- 
tion. Tbe  power  of  representing  tliese  w»th  full  advantage,  giTCS  a  high  snperieri^  tA 
disjronne  and  writing,  abore  all  other  imitatife  p«rCtt 
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RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

ITaving  finished  my  observations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which  were 
meant  to  be  introductory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lectures,  1  now 
begin  to  treat  of  language  ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  power 
of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable  discussion  ;  and  there 
are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  literature,  which  more  merit  such  a 
discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage in  several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods  ; 
which  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
writing.  1  shall  next  give  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language, 
or  the  principles  of  universal  grammar  ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these  ob* 
•ervations  more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  by  certain 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  By  articu- 
late sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice  or  of  sound 
emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its 
several  oi^ns,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far 
there  is  any  natural  connection  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the 
sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  am  afterwards  to  offer.  But 
as  the  natural  connection  can,  upon  any  system,  affect  only  a  small  part 
of  the  fabric  of  language  ;  the  connection  between  words  and  ideas  may, 
in  general,  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  oM-iog  to  the 
agreement  of  men  among  themselves  ;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that 
different  nations  have  ditferent  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate 
sounds,  which  they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold  car- 
ried to  the  bigliest  perfection^  Language  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can  be  transmitted, 
or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.  Not  only  are  names  giv- 
en to  all  objects  around  us,  by  which  means  an  easy  and  speedy  inter- 
course is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the 
relations  and  differences  among  these  objects  are  minutely  marked,  the 
invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most  abstract  notions 
and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelligible  ;  and  all  tlie  ideas  which  science 
can  discover,  or  imagination  create,  arc  known  by  their  proper  names. 
Nay,  language  has  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  the 
most  refined  luxury.     Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  oma- 

*  SeelV.  Adam  Smith's  Diaaerfttloa  on  th«  Formation  of  Laagmgefl.— Treatise  on  the 
Ori|^  aad  Progrew  of  Laiinui|;e,  in  3  voit.^— Uarris't  Hermes,  or  a  Flulosophioal  Iiu|uiry 
«oae«niiag  Langaage  and  UDivcrsal  Gramniar.-^Eieai  sur  rOrigine  dcs  Connois&iinccs 
Hnmaineft,  par  PAobe  Coniiniac— Principes  <le  Grammaire,  par  Mai-sam.— Gmnnnaii^ 
Gemrale  at  Rataoaaee-- Traite  de  la  Fonnallnn  Meahanique  des  Langiics,  pur  le  PresU 
dcatde  Bi'<ww>  Diseoora  sur  i'lnegaltti^  parmi  les  HommcB,  par  fios8i>}iu.--<srammair(.' 
Gencrale,par Bca8a6e.-^Prim!ipes  de  la  Traduction,  par  Hatteux. — Warburtoii^x  Diviiif* 
Megitioo  of  Mosea,  toI.  ili.— Santtii  Minerva,  ctim  nWiJ  Pcrizonii.— JLci  "\'raii»  pi inciyj> 
^  U  Langae  Francoise,  par  I'Abttc  Girafd. 
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ment  abo ;  not  sati«fled  with  haying  the  conceptions  of  others  made  knowm 
to  us,  we  make  a  further  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as 
to  entertain  onr  hncj ;  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible  to  grat- 
ify. In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  fooad 
among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The  object  is  become  fa* 
miliar  ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and  oliker  great  objectet 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  first  dawn  of  language  among  men. 
Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  hare  arisen,  and 
upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  it  must  have  encountered  in  iii 
progress ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest  astonishment,  on  view* 
ing  the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  several  of  the^ 
inventions  of  art  ;  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  discoveries  which  have 
been  made,  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render 
life  comfortable  ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason. 
But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  vm 
that  of  language  ;  which  too,  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first 
and  rudest  ages,  if  indeed,  it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  languages  began  to  be 
formed.  Thev  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society  among 
them  except  nmilies  ;  and  the  family  society  too  very  imperfect,  wm 
their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have  separated  them 
frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when  so  much  divided, 
and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  any  one  set  of  sounds,  or  words^ 
be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas  ?  Supposing  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  together  agreed  by  some  means  upon 
certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  propagated  amoi^ 
Mher  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language  ? 
One  would  think,  that  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itseli^ 
men  must,  have  been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  nnm- 
bers ;  society  must  have  been  already  far  advanced  ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech^ 
previous  to  the  formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  could  any  mal- 
titude  of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  speech,  they  couid 
communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  each  other  ?  So  that,  either 
how  society  could  form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words 
could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be 
points  attended  with  equal  difficulty.  And  when  we  consider  farther,  that 
curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  Ian* 
guages,  and  that  deep  and  subtle  logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  diffi- 
culties increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teach* 
ing  or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  however, 
suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to  man.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  tlunk,  that  God  taught  our  first  parents  only  such 
language  as  suited  their  present  occasions  ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in 
other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  should 
require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  bees 
poor  and  narrow  ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  inquire  in  what  manner, 
a(id  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find 
i(.     The  hif>tory  which  I  am  to  give  of  this  progress,  will  suj^est  seven^ 
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liiingB,  both  cunDUi  in  thenuehres,  and  mefbl  in  onr  future  dbquisi- 
tions. 

If  we  ffaoatd  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  inrented  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  could  haye  no  other  method  of  ccnnmanicat- 
iag  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion,  accompanied 
with  SQch  motions  and  gestores  as  were  farther  expressive  of  passion. 
For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  natures  teaches  all  men,  and  which 
are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  going  into  some  place  where 
he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to 
warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrive  no  other  way  of  doioi; 
10  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the 
signs  of  fear  :  just  aa  two  men«  at  this  &y,  would  endeavour  to  mak^ 
themselves  be  understood  by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together 
on  a  desolate  island,  ignorant  of  one  another's  language.  Those  ex* 
ohmations,  therefore,  ^^ch  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  ut- 
tered in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were  beyond  doubt,  the  first 
elements  or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communication  became  necessary,  and  names  be«. 
g&D  to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  suppose  men  to 
have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  invention  of  words !  Un- 
doubtedly, by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  they  named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave  to  it.     As 
apsjnter  who  would  represent  grass,  must  employ  green  colour ;  so  ia 
Ifae  beginnings  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  bois- 
terous, would  of  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.     He  could 
not  do  otherwise,  if  he  meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that 
thing  which  he  sought  to  name.     To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names 
given  to  things,  in  a  manner  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  rea-* 
son,  ia  to  snppose  an  effect  without  a  cause.     There  must  have  always   \ 
been  some  motive  which  led  to  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than    y 
ano&er ;  and  we  can  conceive.no  motive  which  would  more  universally    I 
«pente  upon  men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  desire  M 
paint  by  speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner  more  or  less 
complete,  according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  power  to  affect  this 
imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or  motion 
were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly  obvious.  Nothing 
was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality 
of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external  object  made  ;  and  to  form  its 
name  accor^ngly.  Thus,  in  all  languages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words 
ttat  are  evidenfly  constructed  upon  this  principle.  A  certain  bird  is 
termed  the  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emits.  When  one  sort  of 
wind  is  said  to  vhiitle,  and  another  to  roar  ;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to 
hut;  a  fly  to  buz^  and  iailing  timber  to  crash  ;  when  a  stream  is  said  to 
jlow,  and  hail  to  rattle ;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing 
signified  it  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where  neither 
noise  nor  motion  are  concerned,  and  still  more  in  the  terms  appropriated 
to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  &il.  Many  learned  men,  however, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such  eases,  it  becomes  more  ob- 
scure, yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  but  that  throughout  the  radical  words 
of  all  langnages,  there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence 
viHi  tk^  olgect  si^afied.    With  regMd  W  moral  and  intellectual  ideas^, 
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they  remark,  that  inevery  laDgoage,  the  terms  sigmAcant  of  them,  ate 
derived  from  the  names  oi  sensible  objects  to  which  they  are  conceived 
to  be  aiialo&0Silil ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to 
.  sight,  they  remark,  that  their  most  distinguishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great  variety 
of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hollowness,  smoothness, 
gentleness,  violence,  &c.  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain letters  or  svUablea,  which  have  some  relation  to  those  different  states 
of  visible  objects,  on  account  of  an  obscure  resemblance  which  the  or- 
gans of  voice  are  capable  to  assuming  to  such  external  qualities.  By 
this  natural  mechanism,  they  imagine  all  languages  to  have  been  at  first 
constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their  capital  words  formed.* 

As  far  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be  not  al- 
together arbitrary  in  its  origin.     Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and  Platonic 
philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  '^  Utrum  qomina  rerum 
I  sint  natura,  an  impositione  ?  $t;e-i<  n  0tiri  j"  by  which  they  meant,  whether 
I    words  were  merely  conventional  symbols  ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  ac- 
I    count  could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inventors  oC  lan- 
1   guage  ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  the 
assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  and  those  of  the 
Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.! 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  9nd  ob- 


*  The  author  who  h$9  cwriod  hb  •peoalatioiw  oa  thii  mbject  the  flvtfacit,  itth* 
dent  Des  Broa»ei»  in  hk  "  Tniite  de  la  Formation  Meefcaoiijiie  det  Lans^ei."  Some  of 
the  mdical  letters  or  ivllables  which  he  aup;>o8et  to  earr}-  this  expressive  power  in  most 
known  lansuagcs  are,  at,  to  signify  stability  or  rest ;  Fl,  to  denote  floenoy  ;  Ct,  a  gentft 
f!cscerit :  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  'C,  to  cavity  or  hoNownes^  ht^  A  eootunr  he* 
tore  his  time.  Dr.  WaUis,  in  his  frrammar  of  the  Engfaah  langna^  had  taken  aoCioe  of 
tlieae  significant  roots,  and  represented  it  as  a  peculiar  exceUency  of  oar  tongue,  tliat  b»- 
Tonil  all  otliers,  it  expressed  the  nature  of  the  objects  which  it  named,  by  eraplojing  somSdi 
ftbarper,  softer,  weaker,  stronger,  raore  obscure  or  more  strkMoai^  aMording  aa  the  idttt 
which  is  to  be  suggested  requires.  He  ghrct  various  examples  Thui^  words,  Cagwvfd 
upon  St,  always  ileooie  firnnness  and  strength,  aualogouii  to  the  Latin  s^o  /  aa  stand,  atay, 
stair,  stop,  stout,  steady,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  Sec.  Words  begiuDroK  witjh  9tr,  iii» 
tiraate  violenoc,  foinre  and  (>nergy.  anaiogoiu  to  the  Gredt  rv^^ff u/uit ;  as,  8tnft»  streogth^ 
strike,  stripe,  srress,  strugnlc,  stride^  stretch,  atrip,  See.  Thr,  impliea  fordfale  mftlms  :  aa 
throw,  throb,  tbmst,  tUnnigh,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obkiquy  or  diatortiQii ;  as,  wiy; 
vrest,  wreath,  wrestle,  wrinjj^,  wraiig  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  &&  Sw,  silent,  agitation,  or 
Utcral  motion  ;  as  sway  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall  or  lets  observahh 
motion  ;  as,  diile,  sHp,  sly,  slit,  alow,  slack,  aling.  Sp,  disalpatam  or  ecpanswp ;  Maprmd, 
sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  si>ill.  spring.  Terminations  in  aah,  indicate  something  acting  nimbfy 
and  sharply  ;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flasli,  lash,  slash.  Terminations  in  ush,  something  act- 
ing more  obtusely  and  nally  ;  as  crush,  brusli,  hush,  gush,  blush.  The  learned  author 
produces  H  ereat  many  nmfe  examples  of  the  same  kind,  whicli  aeem  to  leave  no  doobt^ 
that  the  anaTo^irs  of  sound  h^ve  had  some  influence  on  the  formatioB  of  words.  At  ibo 
same  time,  in  all  speculntions  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much  room  for  fancy  to  operate, 
that  ibcy  ought  to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming  any  general  theory. 

•\  Viil.  Plat  in  Cratylo.  *  Nomina  verbaque  non  posita  fortuito,  sed  quadam  n  et  ratione 
"  n»tura9  fhcta  esse.  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet ;  rem  sane  in  philo- 
".  sophiw  dissert ationibns  celebrcm.  In  earn  rem  multa  argumcnta  dicit,  ear  videri  pot* 
*<  sint,  verlm  esse  ntitoralia,  maj^is  quam  arintraria.  V9»^  iniqait,  oom  dieimii%  motu  ^qm»v 
"  dam  oris  conveniente,  cum  ipsius  verln  demonstratjone  udmur,  et  labias  senaim  primores 
*'  cmoveiuus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam  porro  versum,  et  ad  eos  quibus  consermo  cinamur 
'<  intendiniMs.  At  contm  cum  dicimus  JVW,  nequeprofoso  intentoqae  Aatn  Tooia,  ncqiw 
*<  pi-ojectis  labiis  pronunciamus  ;  sed  et  apiritum  et  Mmw  qnais  intra  ooimct  tpMt  ooeva^ 
**  mus.  Hoc  sit  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus,  Iti,  et  egv,  et  fmfii  et  HbL  Kam  sieoti  oum 
**  adntiimus  et  abnulmus,  motus  quodam  illo  vel  capitis,  vel  oculorem,  a  natura  rei  quaoi 
**  sigiiifirat,  non  abhorrct,  ita  in  his  voeibus  quasi  gestus  quidam  orts  et  spiritos  natnn^ 
''.est.    Badem  ratio  est  ia  Onccts  quoqi|«  yovbm  tfoma  tarn  in  nostria  aniBUKifortimoa.'* 

A.  GiUiit79,Ko6ti  AttioK,  Ittk  x.dMpb  4» 
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jects,  c»n  only  be  applkd  to  langua^^  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.  Tiiongh  in  every  toi^e,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I  have  shewn 
a'bove,  can  be  traced,  it  were  ntterly  iff  vain  to  search  (hr  it  throughout 
the  whole  coDstr«K:tioa  of  any  modem  language.  As  the 'multitude  of  ^ 
terms  increase  in  every  &£^tion,  and  the  immense  field  of  language  is  filled 
np,  worcb,  by  a  thotisand  ianciful  and  irregoiar  methods  of  derivation  and 
composition,  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  pnmitive  character  of  their 
roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resemblance  in  sound  to  the  things  signifi- 
ed. In  this  state  we  now  find  language.  Words,  as  we  now  employ 
them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imita-  ^ 
tioas  ;  as  arbitrary,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  tbitik,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
^mong  men,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  <y(  a  natural  expression.  As 
it  could  be  onginally  formed  on  nothing  but  inutation,  it  would,  in  its 
primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque ;  much  more  barren  indeed,  and  nar- 
row in  the  tlie  circle  of  its  terms,  than  nOw  ;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  more 
expressive  by  sound  of  the  thii^  signified.  This,  then,  may  be  assumed 
l»  one  character  of  the  first  ^ate,  or  beginnings  of  language,  among  ever^ 
savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  firmn  the 
manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by  men. 
Interjections,  1  shewed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the  first  ele- 
mentB  of  speeoti.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feelings  to  one 
MOtber,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught 
them.  After  words,  or  names  of  oli^ects, '  began  to  be  invented,  this 
mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused. 
For  langaage,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  extremely  barren  ;  and 
there  certainly  wns  a  period  among  all  rude  nations,  when  conversation 
was  carried  on  by  a  very  few  words,  intermixed  with  many  exclamations 
and  earnest  gestures.  Tlie  small  stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  pos- 
sessed, rendered  these  helps  absolutely  necessary  for  explainmg  their 
COncepttone  ;  'and  rude,  uticultivated  men,  not  having  always  at  hand 
even  the  few  words,  winch  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make 
thettselves  imderstood,  by  varyii^  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompany- 
ibgtiieir  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make. 
At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  imperfectly)  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental  me- 
thods, ia  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan,  too, 
aceoiding  to  which  I  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally  ccmstruct- 
ed,  upon  resembiaBGe  or  analogy,  as  &r  as  was  possible,  to  tne  thing  sig- 
mfied,  w^uld  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  Hieir  words  with  more  empha- 
os  and  force,  as  long  as  langaage  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  of  sound. 
For  an  those  reasons  ttAa  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  earliest  langui^es  was  accompanied  with  more  gesticu- 
latioas,  and  with  more  and  greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what  we  now 
use  ;  there  Was  more  aetiioiiintt ;  aad  itwasmore  upon  a  crying  or  sing- 
m^tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we  must 
observe,  that  aft^  tins  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure  ceased,  by  lan- 
guage becoming,  in  process  of  time,  more  extensive  and  copious,  the  an* 
caeiit  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  amoi^  many  nations  ;  and  what  had 
atisen  Irom  necessity,  continued  to  be  used  for  ornament.     Wherever 

tkere  was  muchfi^  mi  vivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were  nat- 
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uraHy  inclined  to  a  mode  of  conTersation  which  gratified  the  imaginatioa 
ao  much  ;  for  an  imagination  which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw 
both  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of  tones^  into  discourse.  Upon 
this,  principle,  Dr.  Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action, 
as  we  find  aipong  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks 
the  potter's  vessel  in  sight  of  the  people  ;  throws  a  book  into  the  Eu- 
phrates ;  puts  on  bonds  and  yokes  ;  and  carries  out  his  household  stuff ; 
all  which,  he  imagines  might  be  significant  modes  of  expression,  very  nat- 
ural in  those  ages,  when  men  were  accustomed  to  explain  themselves  so 
much  by  actions  and  gestures.  In  like  manner,  among  the  northern 
American  tribes,  certain  motions  and  actions  were  found  to  be  much  used 
as  explanatory  of  their  meaning,  on  all  their  great  occasions  of  inter- 
course with  each  other  ;  and  by  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which 
they  gave  and  received,  they  were  accustomed  to  declare  their  meanings 
as  much  as  by  their  discourses. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  the^e  are  so  natural  that  to  some 
nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  varying  the 
I  tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  than  to  contrive  words 
for  all  their  ideas.  This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  particular. 
The  number  of  words  in  their  language  is  said  not  to  be  great  ;  but  in 
speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  different 
tones,  by  which  thJej  make  the  same  word  signify  five  different  things. 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their  speech. 
For  those  inflections  of  voice  which,  in  the  in£incy  of  language,  were  no 
more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes^ 
pass  into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds  ;  and  hence  is  formed,  what  we 
call  the  prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation  was  retain- 
ed in  a  very  high  degree.     Without  having  attended  to  this,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  relate  to 
the  public  spealang,  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.    It 
appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours  ;  or  that  they  spoke 
with  more  and  stronger  inflections  of  voice  than  we  use.     The  quantity 
of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  rendered  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them. 
Besides  quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  plac- 
ed upon  syllables,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex  ;  the  use  of  which 
accents  we  have  pow  entirely  lost,  but  which,  we  know,  determined  the 
speaker's  voice  to  raise  or  nil.     Our  modem  pronunciation  must  have 
appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.     The  declamation  of  their  orators, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the 
nature  of  a  recitative  in  music  ;  vras  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes, 
and  supported  with  instruments ;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  prov- 
ed.   And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shewn,  among  the  Romans, 
the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the 
Ronuins,  aiMl  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation,  much  far- 
ther in  every  public  exhibition.     Aristotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gesture  ;  for  strong  tones,  and 
animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Action  is  treat- 
ed of  by  sdl  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quali^  in  every  public  spi^- 
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er.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and 
Rome.,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Ros- 
cius  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gesture,  was  of  such  conse- 
quence upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were  divided,  which, 
according  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange  exhibition  ;  one  player  spoke 
the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  anodier  performed  the  corresponding 
motions  and  gestures.  We  learn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Roscius,  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  great- 
er variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  sig- 
nificant gestures.  At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly  ; 
for,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment of  the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  earned  on  entirely  by 
mute  gesticulations.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much 
as  at  tragedies  ;  and  the  passion  for  it' became  so  strong,  that  laifs  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the  panto- 
mime art.  Now,  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  both 
tone  and  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  conmion 
discourse  ;  yet  public  speaking,  of  any  kind  must,  in  every  country,  bear 
some  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in  conversation,  and  such  pub* 
lie  entertoinments  as  1  have  now  mentioned,  could  never  have  been  rel- 
ished by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  lan- 
guid as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire,  these 
more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gestures,  | 
which  necessity  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and  fancy  afterwards  so 
long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin 
tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronun-  * 
ciation  began  to  be  changed  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declama- 
tion and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  be- 
came more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  without  that  enthu- 
siatic  mixture  of  tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
nations.  At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so 
much  altered,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  con- 
cerning their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of 
f  peaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  sufficient 
energy,  to  more  those  who  are  not  accustotned  to  any  more  vehement' 
manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more  animated  mo-> 
tions,  carry  a  natural  expression  of  wanner  feelings.  Accordingly  in 
different  modem  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  of 
music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensibility  of  the  people.  A 
Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates,  while  he  speaks, 
much  more  than  an  Englishman,  v  An  Itahan,  a  great  deal  more  than  ei- 
ther. Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  are  to  this  day,  the 
distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third  place, 
to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and  its  progress 
in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  first  uttered  their 
words,  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing 
their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures  ;  so  the  language 
which  they  used,  could  be  no.  other  than  fnU  of  figures  and  metaphors,  not 
correct  indeed,  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 
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W«  ftve  apt,  x]p«B  a  auperficM  view,  to  inwii^e,  that  tho66  modee  of 
expression  which  are  called  figures  of  speech,  are  amoiig  the  chief  re- 
finements of  speech,  Bot  iovented  till  after  language  had  advanced  to  its 
latter  periods,  and  mankind  were  brooghtinto  a  polished  state  ;  and  that, 
then,  they  were  devised*  by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  quite  contra- 
17  of  this  is  the  truths  ifaakind  never  employed  so  many  figures  of 
speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object,  obliged  them  to 

use  one  name  for  many  ;  and,  of  course,  to  express  themselves  by  com* 

/  parisons,  metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  fbnnB  of  speech 

[  which  render  language  figurative.     Next,  as  the  objects  with  which  they 

-  were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material  objects  around  them, 

I  aames  would  be  given  to  those  objects  long  before  words  were  invented 

j  for  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  inr 

/  tellectual  ideas.     Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  n^ide 

up  of  words  descriptive  of  sensible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  ex« 

teemely  metaphorical. — For,  to  signify  any  desitie  or  passion,  or  any  act 

or  feeling  of  the  mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appror 

priated  to  that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the. 

emotion  or  passion  which  they  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects 

\   which  had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort^ 

,   visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave  rise  to  this  figured  style* 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  contributed 
to  it   In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  under  the  dominion  of 
imagination  and  passion»     They  Uve  scattered  and  dispersed  ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting' 
with  new  and  strange  objects.     Fear  and  surprise,  wonder  and  a6toni8b<> 
ment,  are  their  most  frequent  passions.     Their  language  will  necessarily 
^partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.     They  will  be  prone  to  exag- 
geration and  hyperbole.     Tliey  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing 
with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehement  expressions ;  infinitely 
more  than  men  living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society^, 
when  their  imaginations  are  more  chastened,  their  passions  are  fiaore 
tamed,  and  a  wider  experience  has.  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fer 
miliar  to  them.     Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  shewed  that  the  firet: 
tribes  of  men  uttered  the;ir  words,  would  have  considerable  influence  on. 
their  style.     Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and  gestures,  enter 
much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always  more  exercised  ;  a, 
greater  effort  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited.^-rConsequently,  the  fancy 
kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance  1. 
operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more* 

These  reasonings  are  confinned  by  undoubted  facts*  The  style  of  aU 
the  post  early  languages,  among  nations  who  ai^in  the  first  and  rade- 
periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  exception,  to  be  full  of  figures  ;  hy- 
perbolical and  {Mctnresque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  an- 
thentic  accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excese.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties  and  public  transactions  with  boldeuf  metaphors,  and 
greater  pomp  and  style,  than  we  use  in  our  poetical  productions.* 

*  TInit,  to  pTQ  an  instance  of  the  aingolar  style  of  tbete  natkmv  the  Five  NatiOM,  of 
Caneda^wheii  eBiering  on  a  treaty  of  peaee  wiHi  u%  eaprened  thMMclrea.  1^  their  MtiSag 
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Another  lenarkable  instance  is,  t^e  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
is  carried  oo  by  constaoi  aUnsions  to  sensible  objects.     Iniquity,  or  ^ilt, 
is  expressed  by  ^<  a  spotted  garment ;''  misery,  by  **  drialuog  the  cup  of  j 
astomsfaraeot ;"  vain  puvsuits,  by  '*  feeding  on  ashes  ;*^  a  su^ul  life,  by   » 
**  a  crooked  path ;"  prosperity,  by  "  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on    ■ 
<*  our  head  ;''  and  the  like,  in  innumerable  instances.     Hence  we  have 
b««ft  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  s^le  ;  as  fancying    ' 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ;  whereas,  from  the  Ameri- 
can style,  and  from  many  otiier  instances >  it  plainly  appears  not  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common 
to  all  nations  in  certain  periods  of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  paradox, 
that  poetiy  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
this  point  fully  hereafter,  when  f  come  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  origin 
o£  poetry.  At  present,,  it  i»  sufficient  te  observe,  that,  from  what  has 
bees  said,  it  piainly-  appears  that  the  style  of  all  language  must  have  been 
arigimdly  poetical ;  stfbngly  tioctured  with  that  enthusiasift,  and  that  des- 
cnptive  metaphorical  expression,  which  distioguiAhes  poetry. 

A»  lafiguage  in  its-  pr(^ra6S>  began  to  grow  more  copious,  it  gradually 
lost  that  %uratiye  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When  men 
were  furnished  with  proper  and  iamitiar  names  for  every  object,  both 
sensible  and  morale  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocu- 
tioBSk  Style  became  more  preeise,  and,  of  course  more  simple.  Ima- 
paal&oth,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  over 
maakiad.  The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures, 
became  not  so  oai versa).  The  understanding  was  more  exercised  ;  the 
&acy  lea».  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  extensive  and 
frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their  meaning  to  each  other, 
WW  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  be- 
caiae  ih^  ins^pactors  of  men  ;  and  in  their  reasonings  on  all  different 
snlgectSv  introduced  that  plainer  and  nmpler  style  of  composition  which 
we  BOW  call  pfose.  Ainong  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  reconded  to  have  been  the  fh^t,  who,  in  this 
seofM),  composed  any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and 
§0etiea)*di^ess»of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men  and  reserved  for  thoee  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  pro- 
finoodly  stadied. 

Thus  1  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
sanations  it  has  midergone  ;  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  structure 

■     ■—»—.■    II  I         I  I  II  I  I     -  II     I    I       II         I        I    ■    I   I   n ■       .  II  ■  III  I  ,, 

ill  the  fqOoving  laugusge :  **  We  Are  luippy  in  having  buried  nnder  ground  the  red  axe 

**  that  Ims  so  often  been  djed  with  the  blood  of  our  breihrei^    Now,  in  this  fort,  we  ia- 

**  tcr  the  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  fieaoe.    We  plant  a  tree,  whose  top  will  reach  the 

**  Mtn,  and  its  branehes  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afar  off.    May  its  growth 

'*  novBT  be  stifled  and  cboaked  ; .  but  may  it  shade  both  your  country-  and  ours  with  Its 

**  leavea  !   Let  us  make  fast  its  roots  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of  your  colonies.  If  the 

'*  f  bench  should  corae  to  shake  this  tree,  we  wooHl  know  it  by  the  raotion  of  its  roots 

'*  miehfo^  into  Our  eonntry.    May  the  Great  Spint  allow  iis  to  rest  in  tmnquUlity  upon 

**  (Mr  mats,  and  never  agaiitdig  up^  the  ase  to  cut  down  the  tree  of  peace  !  Let  the  earth 

^  be  tHxi  hard  over  it,  where  it  liea  bQricd.    Let  a  strong  stream  run  under  the  pit,  to 

**  wash  the  evil  away  ont  of  our  sight  and'rcraembranoe.    The  fire  that  had  long  burne<l 

**  in  Albany  is  extinguished.    The  bloody  bed  is  washed  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped 

**  fknoiB  our  e^es^    We  now  renew  the  covenant  chain  of  friendship.    Let  it  be  kept  bright 

*•  ftfid  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered  to  coQti*aet  any  rusL    Let  not  any  one  pull  away 

*'-  fajs  arm  from  it."    These  passages  are  extracted  from  Cadwallader  Colden's  History  of 

the  Five  Indifln  Xations :  vfhere  it  {ippcarSj  froni  the  authentic  documents  he  produces, 

thHt  Mcb  U  tbeit  gt'mrinjr  style. 
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and  composition  of  words ;  in  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pronouncing 
words  ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  1  have  yet  to  con- 
sider it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words; 
when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  have  taken  place,  similar  to  what  1 
have  heen  now  iHustrating. 


aoEX 


LECTURE  VII. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF  WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a  sen- 
tence, or  significant  proposition,  we  find  a  very  remarkahle  difference 
between  the*  ancient  and  the  modem  tongues.  The  consideration  of  this 
will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language,  and  to  show  the 
causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of  which 
I  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most  early  period 
of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who,  beholds  some 
object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who  requests  another 
to  give  it  to  him.  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words, 
he  would  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointing 
earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words,  the  first  word 
which  he  uttered  would  of  course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He 
would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English  order  of  construc- 
tion, **  give  me  firuit ;"  but  accordmg  to  the  Latin  order,  "  fruit  give 
''  me  ;"  **  fructuro  da  mihi :"  for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was 
wholly  directed  towards  fruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exciting 
'  idea  ;  the  object  which  moved  him  to  speak  ;  and  of  course,  would  be 
the  first  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words 
the  gesture  which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  words  :  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  upon  as  certain^ 
that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement. 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words,  we  call 
this  an  inversion,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speech. 
But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however,  in  one  view,  the  most  nat- 
ural order  ;  because  it  is  the  order  suggested  by  imaginatiqj:i  and  desire, 
which  always  impel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We 
might  therefore  conclude,  a  priori^  that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which 
words  were  most  commonlv  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language  ; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged 
in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues  ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is 
said  also,  in  the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the 
American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  conunonly  obtains, 
is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances  ;  and  af< 
terwards,  the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it.     Thus  Sallust, 
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compariDg  together  the  miDd  and  the  body  :  ^*  Aaimi  iuqperio,  corporis 
servitioy  oiagis  utimur/*  which  order  certainly  renders  the  sentence 
more  iirely«and  striking,  than  when  it  is  arrang-ed  according  to  our  Eng- 
lish construction ;  '<  we  make  most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  soul,  and 
of  the  service  of  the  body."  TheXatin  order  gratifies  more  the  rapid- 
iiv  of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs  first  to  that  which  is  its  chief 
object ;  and  lutving  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  sentence.     In  the  same  manner  in  poetry : 


Jastnin  et  ttnttin  propoMti  vutun^ 
Non  eivinm  ardor  prava  jabentfoniy 

Nod  imltDS  instantis  tynuini, 

Mente  qnatit  aofida. 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  arrang- 
*  ed  with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several  objects 
make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  construction  admits  ;  which  would 
require  the  '*  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,"  though  undoubtedly, 
the  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most  com- 
mon arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagination  of 
the  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this  holds  without 
exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a 
different  order  \  and  in  languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty, 
and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  used  by  those 
nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  object  carefully  studied.  Some- 
times, too,  attention  to  the  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  sus- 
pension of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such 
varieties  in  the  arrangement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one 
principle.  But,  in  general,  this  was  the  genius  and  the  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  give  such  full  liberty  to  the  collocation 
of  words,  as  allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  speaker's  imaginatipn.  The  Hebrew,  is,  indeed,  an  exception  ; 
which,  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them  less 
fi^quently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction,  than  either 
the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  conipoaitions,  very  little  variety 
is  admitted  in  the  collocations  of  words  ;  they  are  mosdy  fixed  to  one 
order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order  of^  the  under- 
standing. They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which 
speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action. 
So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to 
the  degree  of  importance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the  ima- 
gination, but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  a  compliment  to  a  great  man,  would  say  thus; 
"  it  is  imposisible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  remarkable  mild- 
ness, such  singular  and  unheard  of  clemency,  and  such  unusual  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power."  Here  we  have,  first  pre- 
sented to  us,  the  person  who  speaks.  *'  It  is  impossible  for  me  ;"  next, 
what  that  person  is  to  do,  "  impossible  for  him  to  pass  over  in  silence  ;'' 
and  lasty,  the  object  which  moves  him  so  to  do,k''  tne  mildness,  clemen- 
cy, and  moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  firom  whom  I  have  translat- 
^  these  words,  just  reverses  this  order ;  beginning  with  the  object, 
placing  that  first  which  was  the  exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and 
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ending  with  fbe  speAer  and  his  actieii.  '^  Tantam  nansnetadmem,  tam 
^'  iDUHtatem  inaaditamque  clementiani,  tastamque  in  sutnnia  potentate 
**  reriBii  emmiwi  modimi,  tacitos  iiuilo  mode  prasterire  posstun."  (Orat. 
pro.  Maroeli.)  . 

The  Latin  order  is  more  animated ;  the  Engli^Ai  more  dear  and  dia- 
tinct.  The  Romans  generally  arranged  their  inrords  according  to  tiie 
order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — ^We  arrattge 
them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  tniderstanding  directs  tfaoae 
ideas  to  be  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  ar- 
rangement therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  refine- 
ment in  the  art  of  speech  ;  as  far  as  cleamoas  in  communication  is  un- 
derstood to  be  the  end  of  speech. 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fency  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is  not 
altogether  so  limited ;  hot  some  greater  tiberty  is  allowed  for  transpoai- 
tion  and  inversion.  Even  there,  however,  that  tiberty  is  confined  witiun 
narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  oif  the  ancient  languages.  The  different 
modem  tongues  vary  from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The  French 
language  is,  of  them  sA,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order  of  its  words, 
and  a£mtB  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  adnutB  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient 
tranftpo^ve  character  ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think,  it  attended  widi  a 
little  obacnrity  in  the  style  of  some  of  ttxm  authors,  who  deal  most  in 
these  transpositions. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
structure  of  aU  the  modem  tongues,  which  of  necessity  limits  their  ar^ 
rangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate  train.  We 
have  disused  those  differences  of  temunation,  which  in  the  Greek  and 
Lalin,  distinguished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs  ;  and 
which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words  in  a 
sentence  to  one  another,  though  die  related  words  were  disjoined,  and 
fdaced  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in  the 
structure  of  language,  of  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  in  the 
next  lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for  the 
most  part,  no  way  left  us  to  shew  the  close  relation  of  any  two  words  to 
each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another  in  the 
period.  For  instance ;  the  Romans  cotdd,  with  propriety,  express  them- 
selves thus :  ' 

EztiBctam  nympliie,  aruddifuoere  Dftphnim 
Flebttoc 

Because  '*  extinctumetDaphnim'' being  both  in  the  accusative  case,  this 
showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to  each  other, 
though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line ;  and  that  both  were  gov- 
erned by  the  active  verb  **  flebant,'*  to  which  *'  nymphs"  plainly  ap- 
peared to  be  the  nominative.  The  different  terminations  here  reduced 
all  into  order,  and  made  the  connection  of  the  several  words  perfectly 
clear.  But  le^  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  En^b,  according 
to  the  Latin  arrangement.;  "  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate  Daphnii 
lamented  f '^  and  tfiey  become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to 
find  any  meaning. 

It  was  by  means  of  thi^  contrivance,  whieh  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  languages  of  varying  the  termiuatioa  of  nouns  aad  verbs,  and 
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Hki^^eby^MlfttAlii^Mit  M^}tmc<yn)ahte  and  Ihte  ]g:0Tetiitoent  of  the  iforch, 
ki  a  iMftit^ttei^,  that  iMj  «tij6yed  so  much  libetty  of  transposition,  add 
conW  marshal  an  j  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that  gratifted  the  ima- 
fifaifiefr,  or  ^pleined  thte  eAr.  W^^en  langnage  carti^  tx)  be  modeiled  by 
«ie  iW)«h**Yi  natiWis,  ^o  bvtftlr*.<^n  the  empire,  4>ie?  dro|Tped  th^  xrases  of 
*iMH]*s,  aafAfefe  dlflfete«rt<?fettfrinft*ibi»^  v*rhs,  with  th6  ittorfe  ease,  becausfe 
-fttf  plac^  no  ^hM  val«e  tipon  ttke  adtahtagcs  arising  from  snch  a  strnc- 
tee  nf  kttguege.  They  i^e^  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and  copions- 
*e8B  of  ex^tiesSioni-^They  neither  regarded  mnch  the  harmony  of 
#WRrf,nojrs»ttght  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of  wi>td8. 
I'hejr  studied  solely  to  eipress  ^^^selVe^  in  snch  a  manner  as  shonM 
«ihihit  their  ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible  order. 
And  heiiee.  If  6i#langtmge,  by  reason  vrf  the  shnple  armngement  of  itb 
words,  p^ssc^ses  less  hartnohy,  lessbeanty,  and  less  force,  than  the  Oreek 
^r  Latin  5  it  is-,  he^eViir,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

'thns  I  have  shoWh  irbat  the  natural  progress  of  language  has  been,  in  \ 
levcKd  material  af ticlea  :  and  this  atcourit  of  the  genius  and  progress  d£  ^ 
Homage,  lays  a  fouhdatio^  fotmiiay  nbservatiotis,  Imth  burio*us  and  useful.    \ 
ftath  whkt  has  been  said  mthis,  and  the  preceditig  lecture,  it  appear^    • 
ttteft  lat^agre  Was  at  first  bairren  in  Words,  but  descrit)tivti  by  the  soonft     , 
of  tgese  words  ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  thfe 
i&d  ^  M^ifi^ailt  tones  and  gestnres  :  style  was  fi^ratiVe  and  poetical. : 
WWing*ifte«t  #ai  fknciful  and  lively.    It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  suc- 
tMve  c&tttige^  which  lan^a^e  has  undergone,  as  me  worid  advances, 
tfite  ^hdetstanding  has  ^ined  groutid  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.    The 
Ikrogrsts  of  lan^^tiage,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  in 
ttan.^—Tlke  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understancfing  ripens. 
^httS  lang^agej  proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath,  at  the 
iillie  tiktte,{in>ceeaed  from  vivacity  to  accuracy  ;  from  fire  and  enthusiasm, 
t^y  c<yohiesb  khd  precision..    Those  characters  of  early  language,  descrip- 
tive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative  style,  and  inverted 
^iiHfdiiigement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual  inftuence  on  each  other, 
attd  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary  sounds^  calm  pronunciation^ 
simple  style,  ^lain  arrangement.    Language  is  become,  in  modem  times, 
more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate ;  but,  however,  less  striking  and 
animated  ;  in  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry  and  oratory ;  in 
its  present,  to  reason  and  philosophy. 

Havii^  finished  my  account  or  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed  to 
pvt  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands  ou:^ 
notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  former    # 
subject. 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  dcmbt  the  most  useful  art  of  which 
men  ate  possessed.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and  there- 
fore must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first,  men 
thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  ano- 
ther; wheti  present  by  means  of.  words,  or  sounds,  which  they  uttered- 
Aftetwards,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mutual  communication 
with  one' another,  when  absent,  by  means  df  marks  or  characters  pre- 
sented to  the  eye,  which  ive  call  writing. 

Written  characters  arc  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for  things, 
or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  soft,  signs  of  things,  are  the  pictured, 
bicro^yplucs,  and  symbols,  employed  by  Hie  ancient  i^artioi&s  ;  of  the 

■     1/ 
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latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical  characten,  now  employed 
by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kinds  of  writing  are  geneiically  an^d 
essentially  distinct. 

Pictures  were,  undoubtedly,  the  £r$t  essay  towards  writing.  Imitatiov 
is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  some  methods 
have  obtained,  of  copying  or  ti*acing  the  likeness  of  sensible  objects. 
Those  methods  would  soon  be  eknployed  by  men  for  giving  some  imper- 
fect information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened  ;  or  for 
preserving  the  memory  of  facts  which  they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  U> 
si'rnify  that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man 
stretched  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly 
weapon  in  his  hand.  We  find,  in  fact,' that  when  America  was  first  di^ 
covered,  tliis  was  the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  By  historical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  trans- 
mitted the'  memory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire. 
These,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records  ;  and-  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — Pic- 
tures could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They  could 
neither  exhibit  tlie  connections  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities  aa 
were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  dispositions  or 
words  of  men. 

To  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process  of 
time,. the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters  ;  whick 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing.  Hiero- 
glyphics consists  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisi- 
ble objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  such  symbols 
were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye,  was  the  hiero- 
glyphical symbol  of  knowledge  ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined 
and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated  the  resemblance 
of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by 
analogies  taken  from  the  external  world. 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical  char- 
acters, intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  Egypt  was  the 
country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied^  and  brought  into  a 
regulai-  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which  they  ascribe  to  an- 
imals, or  the  quahties  with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to  be 
endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics 
of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thus,  ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper  ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly  ; 
wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk  ;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork  ;  a 
man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel,  which  they  supposed  to  be  found 
in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or 
more  of  the^e  hieroglyphical  characters  ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's 
head,  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of  ^ 
those  properties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of 
their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn 
from  them  were  forced  and  ambiguous  ;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  char- 
acterrf  render  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connections  and  relations  of  things  ;  this  sort  of  writing 
could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree  ; 
•md  must  bave  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
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It  has  been  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  indention  of  the 
Egjrptjan  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view  ;  and 
that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alphabet!*-'  . 
cal  method  oi  writing.  Bat  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hieroglyphics 
were,  undoubtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessity,  not  from  choice  or 
refinement ;  and  would  never  have  been  thought  of,  if  alphabetical  char- 
acters had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shows  it 
to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  an«Krade  essays  towards  writing,  which 
were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  in  order  to  extend  farther 
the  first  method  which  they  had  employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  repre* 
sentations  of  visible  objects.  Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical 
writing  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  the  hieroglyphical  was,  of  course, 
hUen  into  disuse,  it  is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hiero- 
^yphical  characters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar 
to  themselves,  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning 
and  religion.  In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglyphical  writing, 
when  they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  and  some  of  their 
writers  mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause 
that  had  given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hiecoglyphics, 
or  symbols  of  things  invisible  ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanced  among 
some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for  objects  though 
without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
made  use  of  small  cords,  of  di/Terent  colours  ;  and  by  knots  upon  these, 
of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged,  they  contrived  signs  for  giving 
information,  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to  this 
day,  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have  no  al-  , 
phabet  of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words.  But 
every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing  is  significant  of  an  idea; 
it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object.  By  consequence, 
the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense.  It  must  correspond  to 
the  whole  number  of  objects,,  or  ideas,  which  they  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press  ;  that  is,  to  the  whple  number  of  words  which  they  employ  in  speech ; 
nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of  words  ;  one  word,  by  va- 
rying the  tone,  with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  written 
characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a 
whole  life  ;  which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvantage; 
and  must  have  greatly  retarded  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinesc*characters,  there  have  been 
different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with  pic- 
tures and  hieroglyphical  figures.  These  figures  being,  in  progress,  ab- 
breviated in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them  easily,  and  greatly 
^ar^^d  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into  those  marks  or  charac- 
ters which  they  now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  through  se- 
veral nations  of  the  eafst.  For  we  are  informed,  that  the  .Japanese,  the 
Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans,  who  speak  different  languages  from  one 
*W)ther,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same 
written  cl  aracters  with  them  ;  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly 

^ith  each  other  in  wriling,  thoujli  ignorant  of  the  language  spoken  ip 
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ihw  several  €Oiinti!ie» ;  n-^kMii  piH>ofj  tfiai  Ae  Chiaeao  ekatfaotjen  are 
like  hieroglyphiqsi,  ipdef^nd^^ai  of  Is^^piafe :  are  fifO^  o£  Htmgl^  net  of 

We  have  one  mUmce  pf  tiuft  sort  of  wiptipg  in,  Eitfopjiv  0«r  csjft. 
pber8»  a»  ihey  ^fe  catied»  Qr  aiptfiiBetiica)  %«u^  1^,  9,  3,^,  &g.  wbicfe^ 
we  bave  derived  from  tbe  Aqabtaiis,  are  sigiiificaiit  9^nk«^  pveckely  of 
ti)e  same  n^yt^re  wiHk  Iho  Chinese  Gbacactefrs-  They  b^ave  no  dejpen^ 
4ence  ob  ivjords ;  ImiI-  esich,  iiieuf  e  repreMals  ^  object ;  repreaeolii  ibr 
wunber  fof  whiiph  it  at^qds,  ae4-  accordingly,  oo.  being  pre^ettled  ia  lb% 
eye,  i»  equaUy  understood  by  aii  tbe  nationa  whi»^  bave  agreed  i*  tbe  u«9^ 
of  these  cyphers  ;  by  Italiaios,  Spaniarda,  Freiiob»  and  En^iab,  b^a^feveif 
different  the  languages  of  those  nations  are  from  one  ano£ef,  and*  wha^ 
ever  different  names  tbey  give,  ia  their  respecttjFe  tengnages,  to  e^b  mh 
^Pkerical  cypher. 

As  iar,  then,  as  we  have  yet  ad? amced,  npthing  Im  appeared  whkk 
itesemblea  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense  we 
now  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  wei^  alt  direct 
fligns  for  thinga,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sounds  or  woida  ; 
either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictiues  ;  or  signs  by  anftr 
Ipgy  >  SIS  the  Egyptian  hievq^lypbics  ;  or  signs  by  inslitatioo»  as  the  Pecn- 
vian  knots^  the  Cbineae  cha niters,  and  the  Arabian  cyphers. 

At  length,  in  different  nation^  men  became  sensible  oCthe  imperfectioi^ 
the  ambiguity,  and  the  tedionsiiess  of  each  of  these  metliods  of  comoMr- 
nication  with  one  another.  They  begao  to  consider,  that  by  employing 
signs  which  should  stand  not  directly  for  things, -but  for  the  words  which 
they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advantage 
would  be  gained.  For  they  reflected  farther,  that  though  the  mmbep  of 
words  in  every  language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  artic- 
ulate sounds,  which  are  used  in  composing  thei^o  words»  is  companative^ 
email.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated ; 
and  are  combined  together,  in  various  ways  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore*  of  in- 
venting signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple 
sounds  wluch  we  employ  in  formii^  our  words  ;  and»  by  joining  to- 
gether a  few  of  those  signs,  they  sa^  tliat  it  would  be  practicable 
to  express,  in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our 
words  require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of 
ayllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  let- 
ters among  some  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  retained 
to  this  day,  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  some  countries  of  India.  By  fixing  upon, 
a  particular  m^rk,  or  character,  for  every  syllable  in  the  language,  the 
number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  wiUi- 
in  a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  language. 
Stilly  however, "the  number  of  characters  was  great ;  and  must  have  con- 
tinued to  render  both  reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at 
last,  some  happy  genius  aro^e,  and  ti^adng  the  sounds  made  by.  the  hitman 
voice,  to  tlieir  most  simple  element^,  reduced  them  to. a  very  few  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  and,  by  aifAung  to  each  of  these,  the  signs  which  we  now 
call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing  alt 
the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  employed  in 
speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of  writing  wna. 
brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  and  in  this  slate,  we  now  ea-^ 
joy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 


Tmihff»w%«r«  «d«kt^  ^ikis  snUkle  qbA  9«fiii«d  discovery,  doe* 
not  appfiv.  Concealed  by  tbe  dadrknesa  of  remote  ^iimiity,  the^  great 
ipventMP  is  4mrive4  of  those  lienouzs.  which  wouJd  sIaH  be  y^d  to  bia 
menofy » by^  ell  tbie  lever»  of  knowledge  aod  leamiBg.  U  appears  from 
the*  be<^  wUph  Moses  bae  writtee,  that  aeaenstbo  Jews,  and  prober 
Uy  awe«^tbe£cyptii^Q^l^^^i^^^<^^>^ti-i^vreetiedpvi^^  The 

wrei^al  trodMon  vmHig  the  anciefils  ib,  that  they  were  first  imported  m- 
toGiieese  by  Cadmnsk  ttte;  PhGeniGiaja  ;  whe^  aceordiiig.  tx>  the  coohhor 
sjstem  of  chrondogy,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua  ;  aeeoAiiiig  ta  Sir 
Issae  Newtoa^^  sytte«\  ceotcmporacy  with  King  Davids  As  the  Pboeni- 
oians  are.  nel  known  to  here  been  the  in^enlev)  of  any  ^  or  science^ 
tiMNifh^by  weans  of  their  extenskve  eemnere^,  they  ^opagaled  the  di«- 
ooveoes  wade  by  otber  nat^ns,  the  most  probable  aiid  natiurad  aeeo«at  of 
the  odgin  of  alphabetical  characters  is,  (bat  they  took  rise  in  £gypl»  the 
tet  cirilK^  kingdom  of  which  we  luKTe  any  authentic  aceounts,  and 
tbe  gjces^  source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  thai  country^  " 
tfiefiivonrile  study  of  hieroglyphical  characters,  had  directed  much  at- 
tentise  to  the  art  of  winting,  Their  hierogiypheBS  are  known  to  have 
been  intermixed  with. abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbkrarr  marks ;  whence^ 
athst,  they  eau^t  the  idea  of  contsiring  marks>  not  mr  things  merely, 
Vot  for  soun^.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phsedo)  expressly  attributes  the 
iwrentioa  o{  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ^e  Hemes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  himself^i  though 
he  passed  £rom  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  yet  is  afiirmed,  by  several  of  the 
ai}cieQt&,  to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in  £g3n[>t.  Most  probably^ 
Moses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  landof  Canaan ;  and 
tbire  being  adopted  by  the  Phcenieians,  who  inhabiled  part  of  that  coun- 
try, &ey  were  ti^ausmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alpbab^  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect,  and  is 
Bsidto  have  Contained  only  sixteen  letters.  The  rest  were  aflerwards 
added»  {^cording  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  ibund  to  be  wanting. 
It  is  curioiRto  obseuve,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  bt 
traced  bach  tp  this  very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Tbe  Roman  alphabet^ 
which  obtains  with  us,  aiid  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly 
f-'i^onaed  on  the  .Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  Aiul  aE  learned  meii  ob- 
« serve,  that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  ^ey  arc  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  have  a  remarhable  con^- 
fordiity  with  tb^  H^rew  or  Samaritan  characters,  which  it  is  agreed,  are 
the  same  with  the  Phoenician,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the 
Creek  characters  from  left  to  rig^t,  according  to  the  PhcBnician  and  He- 
brew manner  of  writing,  and  they  are  the  same.  Besides  the  confor- 
Qiity  of  figore,  the  names  or  d^ominatidns  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta, 
gamma,  &g.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged  in  all  the 
Beveral  alphabetic  Plicenician,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman,  agree  so 
mach  as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  derived  origin- 
sUy  from  th^  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was 
^edily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  ip^nj  different  nations. 

The  letters  were,  originally,  written  from  the  right  hand  towards  the 
left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  3^s  man- 
tier  of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phcenieians,  .^R'sdMft||p  and 
Hebrews  ;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears  to  hive  obtained 
^0.  among  the  Greeks.    Afterwards,  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new  method. 
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writing  their  lines  alternately  frote  the  right  to  the  lefl,  and  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  which  was  called  Baustrapkedon ;  or,  writing  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  oxen  plough  the  ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  stiO 
remain  ;  particularly,  the  inscription  on  the  famous  Sigean  monument ; 
and  down  t<»  the  days  of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued 
to  be  the  coomion  method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,,  the 
practice  of  writing,  in  this  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  tables  of  stone, 
were  first  employed  fpr  this  purpose,  and  afterwards  plates  of  the  softer 
metals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became  more  common, 
lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employed.  The  leaves,  and 
the  bark  of  certain  trees,  were  used  in  some  countries  :  and  in  others^ 
tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  im- 
pression was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the  hides  of 
animals,' properly  prepared  and  polished  into  parchment,  were  the  most 
common  materials.  Our  present  method  of  writing  on  paper,  is  an  in- 
vention of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  1  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two  great 
arts,  speech  and  writing  ;  by  winch  men's  thoughts  are  communicated* 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improvement.  Let  us 
conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words,  spoken  language, 
and  written  language  ;  or  word^  uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words  re- 
presented to  the  eye  ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  that  writing  is  both  the 
more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
M'ho  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  tan  send  our 
thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them 'through  the  world  ;  we  can  lift  our 
voice,  «o  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More 
permanent  also  ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages  ;  it 
gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  to  futurity,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It  likewise 
affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read,  above  such  as  hear,  that,  having 
the  written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of 
the  writer.  They  can  pause,  aud  revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  lei- 
sure, one  passage  with  another :  whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and 
passing  ;  you  must  catch  the  words  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you 
lose  them  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language,  that 
speech,  without  writing,  wotild  have  been  very  inadequate  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind  ;  yet  we.  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  spo- 
ken language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in  point  of 
energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker,  makes  an  impressimi 
on  tlie  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  any 
writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture,  which  accompay 
discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  render  discourse,  when  it  is 
well  roaimged,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive,  than  the  most 
accur^  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  They  remove  ambiguities  ;  they  enforce 
impressions ;  they  operate  on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  which  ia  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  instruments  of  persuasioo.  Our  sympatl^y  is  always 
awakeoed  more,  by  hearing  the  speaker,  than  by  reading  hia  works  in 
our  closet  Hence,  though,  writing  may  answer  the  purposes  of  mere 
instruction,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  must  be  made 
.by  means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 


LECTURE  VIII. 


f 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

'After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language, 
1  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  gefteral  grammar.  The  struc- 
tare  of  language  is  extremely  artificial ;  and  there  are  few  sciences,  in 
which  a  deeper,  or  more  refined  logic,  is  employed,  than  in  grammar. 
It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  belonging  to  those  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  iirhich  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth. 
But  what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  princi- 
ples, would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years ;  and  to  the 
ijgnoiance  of  it,  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  fundamental  defects 
which  appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the  princi- 
ples A*  general  grammar  ;  an\whati8  more  to  be  regretted,  fewer  still 
have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English  language. 
While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of  attention  to  many 
able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who  have  considered  its  con- 
itmction,  and  determined  its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  genius 
and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  tlie  reproach  of  the  country,. have  not 
been  studied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same  precision. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late,  towards  supplying  this  de- 
fect ;  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much 
remains  yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  general,  or 
of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of  the  niceties 
of  language  would  cany  us  too  much  off  from  other  objects,  which  de- 
mand our  attention  in  this  course  of  lectures.  But  I  propose  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observa- 
tions on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or  langua«re  is  composed  ;  re- 
marking, as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  Afler 
which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the 
English  language. 

The  first  tiling  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts  of 
speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  lan.^uages. 
There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names  of  objects  oi: 
mark  the  subject  of  discourse  ;  other  words,  which  denote  the  qualities 
of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  aflfinn  concerning  them  ;  and  oth'^r 
words,  which  point  out  their  connections  and  relations.  Hence,  sub- 
«tantiTes,  pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctioas. 
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* 
«u8t  t)ece«»aril;f  be  found  in  aH  langaages.  Tbe  mcM  muf^  ted  cMH- 
prebensive  divisioti  of  tke  parte  of  «peeck  is,  into  siibstantires,  attH^i^ 
fives,  and  eonnectireft.*  Subdaitttires,  are  ail  tdM  words  which  eicpre^ 
Ijhe  names  of  ob^<^<^,  ^t  the  stibje^te  of  ditfcdnrse  ;  afttribtites^  are  att  tte 
words  which  express  any  attribute^  property  or  ^tioti  4f£  tlie  fertder ; 
Gonnactiyes,  are  what  express  the  connections,  relations,  and  dependen- 
ces, which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grannatical  divisioa 
o&  speech  into  eight  parts  ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  h  not  Very  logical,  as  might 
be  easily  shewn  ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  general  term  of  nouns, 
both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are  parts  of  speech  generically 
and  essentially  distinct;  while  it  makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  of 
participles,  which  are  no  other  than  verbal  adjectives.  However,  at 
these  are  the  terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  mo^  familiarized,  and, 
'•6  as  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
pirpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any 
other.  ^ 

We  are  naturally  ted  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  sttbstantivB 
nouns,  which  are  the  foundation  of  ail  grammar,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assuredlr,  as  Soon  as  mto  had 
got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamationiB  of  |ias8ion,%i0l)^^to 
communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they  woulJbe  ttiider  i  necessity 
of  assigning  names  to  th^  objects  they  sa#  around  them,  iVhich  fa  gesati- 
matical  langu^e,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive  nouns.*  And 
here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious  occurs;  The  individm! 
objects  which  surround  us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  «avage,  Wherever 
he  looked,  beheld  forests  and  trees.     To  igive  separate  oame^  to^very 

.  ■  i  I  1^10  ■        ■    II  ■    I     I      I  ■Jail      a^-ii      JT^matn. 

*  Qbintilian  informs  us,  that  this  was  die  most  Riicieut  division.  **  Tun  vMeVH  qftst  M 
■<  que  aunt  partes  orttionis.  Qaftnqaarn  dt:  nameit>  pBtum  convsnit  Ytflerva  cnhaki  ^uo- 
'*  rum  (Merant  Ariatotelm  tttyat  Thcodivtes,  verba  niodo,  ^t'liomtna,  et  eonvlnftioitea  tra- 
'*  dideruDt.  V'iileltcec, qucMJ  iu  verbis  vira  ^ermonis,  in  nominibus  roateriam,  (qiuaaUenlBi 
**  est  qaorl  laquimur,  alteram  de  quo  toquitnur)  in  eonVinolionibus  ^ilteni  compllStam 
**  eorvim  esse  judtoaraiit ;  qi]&ii<ennjuuct lories  a  (4eriftque  diet  solo  ;  ted  h«o  ndeCo^  ex 
'*  rvv^ir/uet  magis  prepria  trwwiatia  Paulatim  a  philotophicis  ac  niasbn^  a  staieis.  auetiu 
'*  est  namertis ;  ac  priinun  cooviiictionibus  articuli  a<\jecti ,  post  pr aftpositiones  t  nomioibcis, 
f*  appellatio,  deindc  prononen ;  delude  mislum  verbo  participium ;  ipsia  verbis,  adverfaia.*' 
Libb  i.  cap.  iv. 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  among  aII  nations,  the  first  invented  words  were  afenpte 
and  regular  substantive  nouiis.  Kotlting  is  moix  difitcolt  and  uncertain,  than  16  asecrtaia 
tiie  precise  stei»s  bj  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation ^f  language.  Names  fbr  ob- 
jects must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  earVy  stages  of  "speech.  But,  it  is  probable^ 
as  the  learned  author  of  the  Treatise  oa  the  Origin  and  Progress  df  Language,  has  abown 
(vol  i.  p.  S7I.  395)  tliat,  among  several  saf  aga  tribes,  sdme  of  the  first  artieukite  aounda 
that  weVe  forme<l,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather  than  the  name  of  a  particular  object ; 
conveying  some  Information,  or  expressing  some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the  cir«iimatan- 
ces  in  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or  relating  to  the  bosiness  they  bad  most  freaoent  oc- 
casion to  carry  on  ;  as,  the  lion  is  coming,  the  river  is  swelliag,  &G.  Many  of  their  first 
words,  it  is  likewise  probable,  vrere  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  subatMntives,  aeeom- 
panied  with  some  of  those  attnbutes,  in  ooujonetion  with  which  titiey  were  most  fremiendy 
accustomed  to  behold  tlicm  ;  as,  the  great  beai%  the  little  hut,  the  wound  made  by  tfa« 
hatchet,  ice  Of  all  whieh*  the  anthoi*  produces  taAaneet  from  acvend  of  the  Amenoan 
languages  {  and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suitable  to  the  naturti  course  of  &e  operations  of  the 
human  raind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proeeed, 
from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observea,  that  the  word*  of  tfaoae 
primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  tbem,  rude  and  short,  and 
crowded  with  ooosonanta ;  but,  on  the  oontrary,  ai^e,  for  the  rooat  part,  long  words^  and 
full  of  vowels. 

This  is  the  eonseqaenee  of  thdr  being  formed  ux>ob  the  namral  KMind  Irhieli  tbe  Toice 
utters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distingaisbed  by  articulation  ;  and  he  ahewa  this 
to  hold>  in  fact,  among  most  of  tha  barbarous  lan*;uagei  which  are  koown. 
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t»e  of  those  tr^es;  wou]d  hare  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  under- 
taking. His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the  sun.  But 
observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished  from  this  by  peculiar 
qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they  also  agreed  and  resembled 
one  another,  in  certain  conunon  quaUties,  such  as  springing  from  a  Foot, 
and  bearing  branches  and^leavcs,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  general  idea 
of  those  common  qualities,  and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them  under  one 
class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer  experien<fe 
taught  him  to  subdivide  this  genus  into  the  soveral  species  of  oak,  pine, 
ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended  to  the  several 
qualities  in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  o£  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the  oak, 
the  pine,  smd  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects  ;  each  of 
which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  individuals.  . 
Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  abstract,  or  geri^r^' 
conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  operation  of  the  mind  ;  suCh 
conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the  yery*first  formation  of  language. 
For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Caesar,  John» 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are 
the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or 
apecfes  of  objects  ;  ap  man,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  how* 
€Ter,  to  imagine  thut  this  invention  of  general^  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity  :  for,  by  whatever  steps 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  observed 
resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those 
which  resembles  one  anothAf;,  by  one  common  name  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
class^fcem  under  one  species.^  We  may  daily  observe  this  practised  by 
children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  acquiring  language. 

But  now,  after  language  had  proceeded  as  far  as  I  have  described,  the 
Dotifioation  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect :  for,  whea 
one  mentioned  to  another  in  discourse,  any  substantive  noun  ;  such  as, 
man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  to  be  known  which  man,  which  lion,  or 
which  tree  he  meant,  among  the  many  comprehended  under  one  name  t 
Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying 
the  individual  object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
article. 

The  force  of"  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from  the 
common  mass,  the  individual  pf  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In  Enghsh  we 
have  two  articles,  a  and  the;  is  is  more  general  and  unlimited  ;  the  more 
definite  and  special.  A  is  much  the  same  with  ofi€,  and  marks  only  any 
one  individual  of  a  species  ;  that  individual  being  either  unknown  or  left 
vndetermined  ;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — The^  which  possesses  more  properly 
the  force  of  the  article,  ascertains  some  known  or  determined  individual 
of  the  species  ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article,  «  «  r*, 
which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They  have  no  word 
which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its  place  by  the  absence 
of  their  article :  Thus^,  U^ttrtXtv^  signifies  a  king ;  e  B*o-tXiv$,  the  king. 
The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room  of  it,  they  employ  pronouns  ; 
as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  out  the  objects  which  they  want  to  distin- 
gtti»h.    **  Noster  sermo,"  savs  Qjuintilian,  "  articulos   non  desiderat, 
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**  ideoqu^  in  alias  partes  oratioiiis  Bpargontar."  This  however,  appe«» 
to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  :  as  articles  contribute  nuch  lo  the 
eleamess  and  precisioD  of  lai^age. 

In  order  to  illastrate  diis,  remark  whad  difference  there  is  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  foUowii^  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly  on  tlie  .dif- 
ftrent  employment  of  the  articles  ;  *^  the  sod  of  a  king*  The  son  oT 
*^  the  kin^.  A  son  of  the  king's.'*  Each  of  Miese  three  phrases  has  an 
entirely  different  meaning,  which  (  need  not  explain,  because  any  one 
who  understands  the  language,  concerres  it  clearly  at  first  hearing,  tkrou^ 
the  different  application  of  the  articles  a  and  iu.  Whereas,  in  Latin, 
'*  filius  regis,"  is  wholly  undetermined  ;  and  to  explatn,  in  which  of 
these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  may  bear  any  of  theaa, 
a  circumlocution  of  seyeral  words  must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner. 
**  are  you  a  king  ?"  **  are  you  the  king  ?"  are  questions  of  amte  difierent 
import :  which,  however,  are  confbunded  togettier  in  the  Latin  phrase, 
^*  es&e  tu  rex  ?''  **  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  general  and  harmless  posi- 
tion ;  but,  *'*  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  ci^ble,  we  know,  of 
striking  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart.  These  observations  illustrate 
tilie  force  and  importance  of  articles  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  ^dly  faij 
hold  of  any  opportunity  of  shewing  the  advantages  of  our  own  language* 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularised  by  the  article,  three  affec- 
tions belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case^  which  va-> 
quire  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind,  ealled 
the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languaffes,  and  wfaicil 
must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infcncy  of  language  ;  as 
there  were  lew  things  which  men  had  more  firequent  occasion  to  expresaip 
than  the  difference  between  one  .and  many.  For  the  greater  faoMity  of 
expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages,  been  marited  by  some  variation 
made  upon  the  substantive  noun  ;  as  we  see,  in  Eiwltth,  our  plnrai  is 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Gredi;^ 
and  some  other  ancient  languagesy  we  find  not  only  a  phiral,  but  a  dual 
number ;  the  rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  Ibr,  from  se* 
parate  terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two>  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeraL  distinctions  which  men^ 
at 'first,  bad  any  occasion  to  take  notice  o£ 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  kad  us  into 
more  discussion  than  number.     Gender,  being  fbonded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  propy  sense,  it  can  only  find  place 
in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit  the  distinction  c^  male  and 
fi»male  ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged  mlder  the  masculine  or  fenaniae 
genders.   All  other  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians 
call,  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  pf  either 
sex.     But  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singuhr  hath  ob- 
tained in  the  structure  of  language.     For,  in  correspondence  to  that  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  dasses  of 
animals,  men  have,  in  most  kn^uages,  ranked  a  great  amnber  of  inani- 
mate objects  also,  under  the  like  dutinctions  of  mascuhne  and  feminine. 
Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.     GladitUj  a  sword, 
for  instance,  is  masculine  ;  sagiUa^  an  arrow,  is  ^Bminioe ;  and  this  as- 
signation of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  distinction  of  them  into  roascn- 
line  and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be  entirely  capricious ;  derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  the  casual  structure  of  the  language,  which  re- 
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ien  to  a  eeriain  gender,  wor4s  of  a  certein  tenniAaiioD.  In  the  Greek 
and  liattD,  Jiowerer,  all  inaninate  o^ects  are  net  dustributed  into  rnascn* 
line  and  femiaine  ;  bet  many  of  them  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them 
wa^t  lo  hare  been,  tmdw  the  neuter  gender  ;  as,  templwn^  a  churchy 
uMe^  a  Bent. 

JBnt  the  genkts  9[  the  Frehch  and  Italian  tonnes  differs,  in  this  re* 
q^ct,  from  the  Oreek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  from  what* 
erer  cause  k  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gender  is  whoUj 
unknown,  and  that  aU  their  names  of  inanimate  objects  are  put  upon  the 
same  Ibotii^^  with  living  creatures ;  and  distributed,  without  exception^ 
Into  masculine  and  ftminiae*  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  mascu* 
fine  ie,  and  the  lemimne  la ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all 
substantive  nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  ItaUans 
inake  the  same  universal  use  of  their  articles  t7,  and  /o,  for  the  znascu* 
hae  ;  and  lay  for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  cemarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pecu*  ' 
haritj  q;«ite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Itafian,  there  is  no  neuter  gen« 
der.  In  tbe  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse,  ail  substantive 
nauns,  that  are  not  names  of  hving  creatures,  are  neuter  without  ex* 
caption,  i/e,  jfts,  and  t^,  are  the  marks  of  the  three  genders ;  and  vm 
^my%  use  tt,  in  speaking  of  anj  object  where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where 
te  sex  is  not  known.  The  English  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in  the 
Inietirn  -world  (except  the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  ia  this 
pardcidar)  where  the  distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philosophically 
aj^lied  in  the  use  of  words,  and  confined  as  it  ought  to  be,  to  mark  the 
rad  distinctions  of  nuile  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English  tooguOy 
which  it  is  oi  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  common  discourse^ 
as  I  have  already  olwerved,  we  employ  only  the  prot>er  and  literal  dis- 
hnc^Q  of  flexes  ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  language  permits  us,  whenever 
It  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to  make  tlie  names  of  inanimate  ob- 
jects nascultne  or  feminine  in  a  metaphorical  sense  ;  and  when  we  do  so, 
veare  understood  to  quit  the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  £igurea 
ef  discourse. 

For  instance  ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ^irdinary 
convetsation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex  or  gender  ; 
I  say,  <«  virtue  is  its  own  rewai^  ;^  or,  **  itb  the  law  of  our  nature." 
Bat  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  -higher  tone  ;  if  I  seek  to  embellish  and  ani- 
mate my  discourse,  I  give  a  aex  to  virtue  ;  I  say,  *^  «he  descends  from 
*^  heaven  ;  **^  she  alone  conMhrs  true  honor  upon  man  ;''  ^*  her  giils  are 
the  only  duralde  rewards.^  JBy  this  means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
to  vary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we 
<^aii  personiiy  any  object  that  we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity ;  and  by 
this  change  of  manner,  we  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the 
«tQct  and  logicail,  to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

^his  is  an  advantage  which,  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
wnter  and  i^eaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  improve  ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  pecuUar  to  our  tongue  ;  no  other 
language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word  has  one  tix- 
^  gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can,  upon  no  occasion, 
fce  changed  ;  «^fT«,  for  instance,  in  Greek,  virtus^  in  Latin,  and  la  vertu 


*  The  roHoviaa  obtemtfidfRt  oo  ihe  meuphorieal  uae  C|C  gcDden,  in  the  Eogliili  laH- 
9itse>tret»iKii^am  Mr.  Harris's  Hermei. 
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in  French,  are  unifonnly  feminine. «  Skcy  most  always  be  the  pponoaa 
answering  to  the  word,  whether  yon  be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose, 
whether  you  be  nsing  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation  t 
whereas,  in  English,  we-  can  either  express  ourselves  with  the  philoso* 
phical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate  ;  or  by  giving 
them  gender^  and  transforming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the 
style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose,  a 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  when  we- em- 
ploy that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex  to  any 
inanimate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  making  it  of 
what  gender  we  please,  masculine  or  feminine  ;  but  are,  in  general,  sub- 
jected to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  language  has  fixe4 
to  that  object.  The  foundation  of  that  rule  is  imagined,  by  Mr,  Har^ 
ris,  in  his  '*  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar,*' 
to  be  laid  in  a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the  natural  disn 
tinction  of  the  two  sexes. 

ThuF,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender  to 
those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating  ;  which  are  by  nature 
strong  and  efhcacious,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim 
to  some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not.  Those  again,  he  imagines, 
to  be  generally  made  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  containing,  and  of  bringing  forth  ;  which  have  more  Of  the  passive 
in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  or 
amiable  ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  ara  rather  feoitnioe 
than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is 
always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us,  the  moon  in  the  femi- 
nine, as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light.  The  earth  is,  univer- 
sally, feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine, 
as  receivers,  or  containers.  God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time, 
we  make  mascuhne  on  account  of  its  mighty  eflicacy  ;  viiiue,  feminine, 
from  its  beauty  and  its  being  tfie  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always 
feminine.  Mr.  Harris  imagines,  that  the  reasons  which  determine  the, 
gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,- 
as  well  as  the  English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of 
circumstances^  which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them 
to  principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  forma- 
tion of  languages  :  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  appear  to 
have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  fixed 
rule,  than  in  the  imposition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate  ;  especially 
among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of  Aasculine  and  femi- 
nine to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  discussed  gender,  1  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  eubstantive  nouns,  which  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is  called 
their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases  signify,  in 
order  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  ailer  men  had 
given  names  to  external  objects,  had  particularized  them  by  means  of  the 
article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  language 
remained  extremely  imperfect,  till  they  had  devised  some  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  relations  which  those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another. 
They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river, 
without  being  able,  at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  re- 
spect to  each  other ;  whether,  as  approaching  to,  reced^ig  from,  join?d 
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with,  aod'tbe  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  which  ohjects  hear  to  one 
another,  are  immensely  numerous  ;  and  therefore,  to  devise  names  for 
them  all,  must  hare  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficult  refinements  of 
language.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  important^ 
and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence  the  geni- 
tiye,  dative,  and  ablative  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the  noun  itself^ 
to^^erwith  those  relations  of,  to^frotn^  mtk  and  by ;  the  relations  which^ 
of  all  others,  we  have  the  most  frequent  occasion  to  mention.  The 
proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an  expression 
of  the  state »  or  relation  which  one  object  bears  to  another,  denoted  by 
tome  variation  made  upon  the  name  of  that  object ;  most  commonly  in  the 
final  letters,  and  by  some  languages,  in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  languages,  use  declension.  The 
English,  French  and  Italian,  do  not  ^  or,  at  most,  use  it  very  imperfectly. 
In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modem  tongues  express  the  rela- 
tioHs  of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called,  prepositions,  which  are 
names  of  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object.  English 
noaos  hare  no  case  whatever,  except  a  sort  of  genitive,  commonly  form- 
ed by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun  ;  as  when  we  say  "  Dry- 
den's  Poems,"  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dryden.  Our  personal  pro- 
nouns have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accusative  of  the  Latin, 
Lme;  h-e^him;  who,  wham.  There  is  nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very 
little,  in  the  grammar  of  our  language,  which  corresponds  to  declension 
in  the  ancient  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  subject,  may  be  put  First,  Which  of 
these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declensions,  or 
that  by  prepositions,  was  the  most  ancient  usage  in  language  ?  And  next, 
Which  of  them  has  the  best  effect  ?  Both  methods  it  is  plain,  are  the  same 
as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form.  For  the  significancy  of  the 
Roman  language  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  the  nouns,  like 
ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provided  they  had  employed  prepositions  : 
uid  though,  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they  had  said,  ''  DiscipuluB 
de  Plato,"  like  the  modem  Italians,  in  place  of  *'  Discipulus  Platonis." 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may,  on 
first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  tlian  the  other,  of 
denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  was 
the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions 
and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called  the  mother  tongues,  or 
original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  And  a  very 
natural  and  satisfying  account  can  heaven  why  this  usage  should  have' 
early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most  abstract  and  metaph^'sical  ideaa 
of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to  form,  wben  they  are  considered  by 
themselves,  and  separated  from  the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any 
man,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a 
distinct  account  of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  of  or  from^  when  it 
stands  by  itself,  and  to  explain  all  that  may  be  included  under  it.  The 
first  rade  inventors  of  latngus^e  therefore,  would  not,  for  a  long  while, 
arrive  at  such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the 
abstract,  akid  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily  con- 
i-eive  it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object ;  and  they  vi^ald  express 
their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  tjiat  object  through  all  the 
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diflerent  cafies  ;  Ikomttiw,  ef  »  hnui  ;  Wttm,  to  a  maa  ;  ftoimfi«,  with  m 
nan,  Ice, 

But  thoitg^  tibifl  method  of  declennoo  was,  probably,  the  only  method 
which  men  employed,  at  first,  for  denotiiig  relalioiM,  yet,  in  process  of 
time,  many  other  relations  beii^  observed,  besides  liioee  which  are  sig^- 
nified  by  the  cases  of  nouns,  and  men  also  becoming  more  capable  of 
general  and  metaphysical  ideas,  separate  names  were  gradnaUy  inTeirted 
for  ah  the  relations  which  occurred,  forming  that  purt  of  speech  which 
we  now  call  prepositions.  Prepositions,  being  once  introduced,  ihej 
were  found  to  be  capaMe  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  being  pre« 
filed  to  the  nominatives  of  the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as 
nations  were  intermixed  by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged  i 
to  learn  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted  ^ 
the  use  of  cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Itahan  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprung  out  of  the  Rmnan,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  the  Gothic 
nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nominative  of  every 
noun,  and  to  say,  di  Ro9my  al  Roma^  di  Carthago,  al  (Jarthago,  than  to  re- 
member  all  the  variety  of  terminations,  Roma,  Romaan,  CarthagitHa^ 
CartkaginetHy  which  the  use  of  declensions  required  in  the  ancient  nouns. 
By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  natural  account  how  nouns,  in  our  modem 
tongues,  come  to  be  so  void  of  declension  :  a  progress  which  is  fuUy  il- 
lustrated in  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Fotmatiott 
of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  tiie  other  question  on  this  subject,  Which  of  these  two 
methods  is  of  the  greatest  utility  and  beauty  ?  we  shall  find  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  that, 
by  aboHshing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure  of  modem  languages 
more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which  arose 
from  the  different  forms  of  declension,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer 
than  five  ;  and  from  all  the  trregnlarities  in  these  several  declensions* 
We  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acquired,  and 
less  subject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  But,  thot^h  the  simplicity  and 
ease  of  language  be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  9h9 
such  disadvantages  alitendiBg  the  modem  method,  as  leave  tiie  balance,  on 
the  whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  f^e  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for  express- 
ing the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language  with  a  multitede  of 
those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  every  sentence,  and 
may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered  speech,  by  an  addition  of 
terms  ;  by  rendering  it  more  |^r(^ix,  to  have  enervate  its  force:  In 
the  second  place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  language  lem 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which 
arose  fiwm  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occa- 
sioned by  the  cases  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  the  third  place,  the 
most  material  disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abohtioa  of  eases,  and  by  a 
similar  alteration,  of  which  1  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  hberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  whichthe  ancient  languages  enjoyed. 
In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  I  formeriy  observed,  the  different  termiim- 
tions,  produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the  reference 
of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another^  without  the  aid  of 
juxtaposition  f  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambiguity,  in  whatever 
order  was  most  suited  to  give  emphasis  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to 
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the  sotrnd.  But  now,  hxwmg  obne  of  those  markt  of  relation  incorpofat- 
ed  with  the  words  tbemseWes,  we  have  no  other  way  left  u«,  of  showing 
what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most  closely  connected  in  meaning,  than 
that  of  placing  them  cloee  by  one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning 
of  the  sei^ence  is  bronght  ont  tn  separate  members  and  portions  ;  it  ia 
hroken  down  and  divided.  Whereas  the  stractnre  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sentences,  by  the  government  of  their  nouns,  and  verbs,  presented 
the  meaning  so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  us 
perceive  it  in  one  united  view.  The-  closing  words  of  the  period  ascer- 
tained the  relation  of  one  member  to  another ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be 
connected  in  our  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression.  Hence» 
1  more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of  particles, 
^^as  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it),  which  we  are  obliged 
always  to  carry  along  with  us,  b<^h  clog  slyle,  and  enfeebles  sentiment.* 
Pronouns  are  die  class  of  words  most  nearly  related  to  substantive 
■oqhs  ;'  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes,  of 
nouns.  ./,  thou^  he^  she,  and  it,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged  way  of  nam* 
ii^the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immediate  intercourse^ 
sr  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in  discourse.  Accord- 
ingly, diey  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications  with  substantive  nouns, 
of  nambev,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  they  are 
eatted,  /  and  thou,  do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  distinctions  of  gender 
given  them  in  any  language  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always 
refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other  when  they  speak,  their 
MX  must  appear,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  mariced  by  a  masculine  ot 
fenuDine  pronoun.  But,  as  the  third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown^ 
the  distmction  of  gender  there  becomes  necessary ;  and  accordingly,  in 
English,'  it  hath  all  the  liiree  genders  belonging  to  it ;  he,  1^0,  tV,  As  to^ 
cases,  even  tihose  languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive 
nouns,  sometimes  retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns,  for  the  sake  of  the 

K^atOr  reaciness  in  expressing  relations  ;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  such 
quent  occurrence  in  discourse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians 
hold  the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative  ;  a 
genitive,  and  accusative  ;  /,  mtiM,  me ;  thou,  thine^  thee ;  he,  his,  him  f 
«&o,  whoee,  wham^ 

In  the  fint  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places  of  those  pro-*^ 
aouns  were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and  naming 
H  when  abtent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns  were  of  early 
invention ;  as  they  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and  artificial  nature. 


*^tm 


*  ^  The  wfffont  termiDitiont  of  the  laiue  word,  trhethcr  vcrh  or  noao,  are  rivnys 
tOMMbed  to  be  raore  hitiroatcly  coanceted  vith  the  term  whieh  diey  aenre  toleogtlien, 
tkiQ  the  Mlditioiuil,  detailed,  and  in  tbemseWes  insignifieant  particles,  which  we  are 
eUiged  to  employ  as  eonnectiTea  to  oar  aignificaut  words.  Oar  method  gives  almost  the 
iiiae  eiponre  to  the  one  aa  to  the  other,  making  the  significant  parta,  and  the  insignifioantt 
t^MBy  eOQipieaoiis ;  theirs  moeh  oftener  sinks,  ae  it  were,  the  former  into  the  letter,  at 
ioeepreaenFing  thehr  use  and  bidtug  their  weaknesa.  €Kir  modem  fainguagea  may,  in  this 
vespeet,  be  eompared  to  the  art  of  the  carpenter  io  its  rudest  state ;  when  tlie  onion  of  the 
asierialseraplof  ed  by  the  artizan,  eoald  be  eSeeted  only  by  the  help  of  those  eztcriial  and 
<QMte  implemeota.  pnit,  ni^  and  erampa.  The  aneienC  languages  resemble  the  same 
vtin  its  moat  improTed  state,  sl^er  the  inventtoo  of  dovetail  joint%  gix»ves  and  mcniioes  ; 
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/,  ^louy  he^  its  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  Dames  peculiar  to  any  single 
object,  but  so  very  general,  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  persons,  or 
objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstances,  h,  is  the  most  general  term 
that  possibly  can  be  conceived,  as  it  may  stand  for  any  one  Uiing  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have 
this  quality,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  applied,  tb^ 
never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual ;  which  they  ascertain 
and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  the  article.  So  that 
pronouns  are,  at  once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in 
language.  They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome 
words  to  the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  aU  tongues  ;  as  being  the  words 
most  in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  as  grear,  liitUy  blcLcky  vhite^  ycrt^rt^ 
9ursy  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words  which  are 
termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  all  lan- 
guages must  have  been  very  early  invented  ;  as  objects  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  each  other,  nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  concern- 
ing them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their  different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singularity 
which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the  same  form  given 
them  with  substantive  nouns  ;  being  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and 
subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  baa 
happened  that  grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  add  adjective  ;  an  ar- 
rangement founded  more  on  attention  to  the  external  form  of  words,  than 
to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjectives  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not, 
by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they 
never  express  any  thing  which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin 
to  verbs,  which,  like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantastic,  that  adjectives 
should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of  the  form  of 
substantives  ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  nor  cases,  nor  relations, 
have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as 

food,  or  great,  soft,  or  hard.  And  yet,  boma,  and  magnm,  and  ttner^ 
ave  their  singular  and  plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  gen- 
itives and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons.  But 
this  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  those  tongues.  They 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the 
abstract.  They  made  them  a  part,  or  appendage  of  the  substance  which 
they  served  to  distinguish  :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  sub- 
stantive, and  resemble  it  in  termination,  in  number  and  gender,  in  order 
that  the  two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the 
form  of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  thingsi  The  hberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  ar 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a  sen- 
tence to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the  relation 
of  adjectives  to  their  proper  substantives  to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  simi- 
lar circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  according  to  the  grammati- 
cal style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When  I  say  in  English,  the 
•*  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,'*  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in  Latin,  "  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor  ;" 
it  is  only  the  agreement,  in  gender,  number,  and  case>  of  the  adjective 
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^^formMOj^^  wiiich  is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence,  with  the  subst^jH 
tive  **  tur^,''  which  is  the  last  word  that  declares  the  meaoing. 
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LECTURE  IX. 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGLISH  TONGUE. 

Op  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed,  of  all 
the  farts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It  is  chiefly 
ia  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  metaphysic  of  lan- 
^sge  appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  nature  and  different 
variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  for  ample  discussion.  But, 
ss  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
toed  &r,  become  intricate  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer 
OB  this  subject  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  tiie  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it  ex- 
fresses,  like  it,  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing.    But 
idoes  more  than  this.     For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language,  there  are 
as  l8«  than  three  things  implied  at  once  ;  the  attribute  of  some  sub* 
staolive,  an  affinnation  concerning  that  attributive,  and  time.     Thus, 
when  I  say,  '  the  sun  shineth  ;'  shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
MBi ;  Ihe  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that 
Ibis  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.     The  partici- 
^e  *  shining,*  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an  attribute  or  pA)- 
perty,  and  ako  expresses  time  ;  but  carries  no  affirmation*     The  infin- 
itive mood,  *  to  shine,'  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb  ;  it  carries 
aeither  time  nor  affinnation ;  but  simply  expresses  that  attribute,  action, 
or  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and 
lenses.    Hence  the  infinitive  oflen  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  sub- 
stantive noun  ;  and  both  in  English  and  Latin,  is  sometimes  constructed 
as  such.    As,  ^  scire  tuum  nihil  est.'     ^  Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
Bori.'    And,  in  English,  in  the  same  manner  :  ^  To  write  well  is  diffi- 
cult ;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult.'     But  as,  through  all  the 
other  tenses  and  moods,  the  affinnation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them  : 
*  the  sun  shiaeth,  was  shining,  shone.  Will  shine,  would  have  shone,'  &c. 
Ihe  affinnation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  &e  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb 
either  expressed  or  implied.    For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  always  mean 
to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the  word  which  carries  thL<i 
tsseFtion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.     From  this  sort  of  eminence  belong- 
ing to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  received  its  name,  verb, -from  the  La- 
tin oer&um,  or  the  word^  by  way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  from  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech,  must 
have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  lan^ 
fuage :  though,  ipdeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  long  time,  t^ 
tear  them  op  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure  which  they  now 

possess.    It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the 

ndiod  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in.  most  languages^  would  ho»  whA 

Ii 
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we  now  call  the  impersonal  verb.  '  It  rains  ;  it  tbundew  ;  it  is  light  j 
it  is  agreeable  ;'  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  form  of  the 
verb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a  state  of 
things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were  invented,  such  verbs  became 
personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the  variety  of  tenses   and 

The  tenses  of.  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinctions 
of  time.  Of  the*se  1  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  shew  the  admi- 
rable accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We  thmk  commonly 
of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time,  into  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  ;  and  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been 
•o  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no  more  was  needful.  But  lan- 
guage proceeds  with  much  greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  seve- 
ral moments.  It  considers  time  as  never  standing  still,  but  always  flow- 
ing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed  ;  and  things  future, 
as  more  or  less  remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence  the  great  variety 
of  tenses  in  most  tongues.  .        . 

The  present  may,  indeed^  be  always  considered  as  one  mdinsible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  "  I  write,  or,  1  am  writing  ;  scribo.'* 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it  hath 
two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer 
than  four.  1.  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished  ;  which 
makes  the  imperfect  tense,  '^  I  was  writing ;  zcribehamJ'  2.  As  just 
now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  English, 
is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  "  I  have  writ- 
ten." 3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago  ;  the  particur 
lar  time  left  indefinRe.  •*  I  wrote,  scripsi;''  which  may  either  signify. 
"1  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  ago."  This  is  what  gram- 
marians call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as  fin- 
ished before  something  else,  which  is  also  past.  This  is  the  plusquam- 
perfect.  "  I  had  written  f  acripseram.  I  had  written  before  I  received 
ids  letter."' 

Here  we  observe  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  tim^.  They 
have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an  action  just 
now  fioisiied,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time  ago.  In  both 
these  cases,  they  must  say,  "  scripn.^^  Though  there  be  a  manifest  dif- 
ference in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  expresses,  by  this  variation,  '*  1 
have  written,"  meaning,  I  have  just  now  finished  writing  ;  and,  *'  I 
wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time,  since  which,  other  things  have 
intervened.  This  difference  the  Romans  have  no  tense  to  express  ;  and 
therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  tlie  future  time  are  two  ;  a  simple  or  indefinite 
future  ;  *  I  shall  write  ;  scriba/n :'  and  a  future,  relating  to  something 
else,  which  is  also  future.  '  I  shall  have  written  ;  scrtpwro.'  1  shall 
have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  tlie  power  of  cKpressing  times,  verbs  admit  the  dis- 
tinction of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive  ;  accord- 
ing as  the   afiirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  something 

*  On  the  tenses  of  verbs,  Mr.  litrris'a  Hermes  muy  be  oontulted,  by  such  as  desire  t» 
se«  them  serittinixed  with  metaphysical  aocmmey  ;  and  alto  the  TreaUte  on  the  Ongia 
4&4  Progrcai  of  LaDgOBBe,  vol.  iL  p.  1J85. 
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that  is  saffered ;  ^  I  love,  or  I  am  loved.'  They  admit  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirmation,  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indicative  mood,  for  in- 
stance, simply  declares  a  proposition, '  I  write  ;  I  have  written  ;'  the  im- 
perative requires,  commands,  threatens,  '  write  thou  ;  let  him  write.' 
X he  sttbjuactive  expresses  the  proposition  under  the  fonn  of  a  condition, 
or  io  subordination  to  some  other  thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made, 
'  I  might  write,  I  could  write,  I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so.' 
This  manner  of  expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms,, 
together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  thoti  and  he^ 
constitutes  what  is  called,  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great 
a  part  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  tliat,  of  all  the  parts  of 
^ech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  Consider  only, 
bow  many  things  are  denoted  by  tliis  single  Latin  words  '  umavissem,  I 
would  have  loved.'  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  '  1.'  Secondly,  An 
attribute  or  action  of  that  person,  '  loving.'  Thirdly,  An  affirmation  con- 
cerning that  action*  Fourthly,  The  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation,, 
*  have  loved  :'  and,  Fifthly,  A  condition,  on  which  the  action  is  suspend- 
ed, *  would  have  loved.'  It  appears  curious  and  remarkable,  tha^  words 
•f  this  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artilicial  structure, 
are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  langua^^es  of  the  world. 

lodced  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all  these 
farieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Conjugation  is 
esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which  by  varying  either  the 
termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb  express  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  words. 
In  the  oriental  tongues,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expres- 
sions of  time  :  but  then  their  modes  are  so  contrived  as  to  expn^ss  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations.  ;  In  the  Hebrew,  fur  in- 
stance they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  of  any  auxiliary,  not 
only  •  I  have  ^ught,'  but,  *  1  have  taught  exactly,  or  often  :  1  have  been 
commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught  myself.'  The  Greek,  which  is  the 
Most  perfect  of  all  the  known  tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all 
tbe  tenses  and  moods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more 
imperfect ;  especially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  ten- 
ses by  the  auxiliary  verb  *  «uw,' 

In  all  the  modem  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defective. 
They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  itself ;  but  have 
almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  throughout  all  the 
moods  and  tenses,  both  active  and  passive.  Language  has  undergone  a 
change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  1  slu)wed  in  the 
last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions, 
prclixed  to  the  noun,  superseded  the  use  of  cases  ;  so  the  two  great  aux- 
iliary verbs,  to  have,  and  to  6e,  lyith  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use 
in  English,  (io,  shall,  zmll,  may,  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  super- 
sede, in  a  great  measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods,  and  tenses, 
which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  will  be 
easily  understood,  from  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  observed.  The 
auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  general  and  abstract  na- 
tore.  They  imply  the  different  modifications  of  simple  existence,  con- 
sidered alone,  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing.    In  the 


early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  bcorporalcfd,  so  t^ 
speak,  with  every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  bef<Nre 
words  were  invented  for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  existence^ 
atone,  and  by  themselves.  But  ^er  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the 
progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses  and 
moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs  ;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried 
in  their  nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  the  verb, 
they  might,  by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning  of 
the  verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  and  tenses.  Hence,  a» 
the  modem  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  thia 
method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such  words, 
for  instance  ;  as  am,  was,  have,  shaH,  being  once  familiar,  it  appeared 
more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever  ;  as,  /  am  Icved  ;  I  was 
hved;  I  have  Uroed ;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of .  terminations 
which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs,  oimor,  oftnabary 
amavi,  ^c.  Two  or  three  varieties  only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb, 
were  retained,  as,  love,  laved,  loving ;  and  all  the  rest  were  dropt.  The 
consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was  the  same  as  that  of  abolish- 
ing declensions.  It  rendered  language  more  simple  and  easy  in  its  struct* 
Hre  ;  \mt  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that 
aeemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable  parts, 
or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long.^ 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  These  form  a  very  numerous  class 
of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head  of  attri- 
butives ;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circumstance  of  an 
action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  order,  degree,  and  the 
other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode  of  speech,  expressing,  by 
one  word,  what  mi^t,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or  more 
words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  ^  Exceedingly,'  for  in- 
stance, is  the  same  as  '  in  a  high  degree  ;'  ^  bravely,^  the  same  as,  *  with 
bravery  or  valour  ;'  '  here,*  the  same  as,  *  in  this  place  ;'  *  often,  and 
seldom,'  the  same  as,  *  for  many  and  for  few  times,^  and  so  of  the  ircst. 
Hence,  adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  in- 
troduction into  the  system  of  speech,  than  any  other  classes  of  words  ; 
and  accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  discourse 
than  the  greatest  part  of  the  adverbs.  They  form  that  class  of  words, 
called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  language  ;  serving  to 
express  the  relations  which  things  bear  one  to  another,  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, dependencies,  and  coherence  ;  thereby  joining  words  together 
into  intelligible  and  significant  propositions.  Conjunctions  are  generally 
employed  for  connecting  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as,  ana, 
because,  although,  and  the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connect- 
ing words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bean  to 
another  ;  as,  of,  from,  to,  above,  below,  4t.  Of  the  force  of  these  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of 
substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must  be  of 
the  greatest  use  in  speech  ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations  and  tran- 
sitions by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another     They  at« 


tke  foandafieA  ef  ail  reasonitig,  which  is  no  other  thing  than  the  coimec- 
tioti  €f  thoughts.  And^  tiierefore,  though  among  harharous  nations,  and 
ih  the  rude  mtcivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the  stock  of  these  words  might 
be  small,  it  mast  always  have  increased,  as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arts 
of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation*  is  improved  hy 
science,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally 
cfxpect  that  it  will  abotmd  more  with  connective  particles  ;  expressing 
relations  cX  things,  and  transitions  of  thought,  which  had  escaped  a  gross- 
er view.  Accordingly,'  no  tongue  is  so  full  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  con- 
flUequence  of  the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In 
every  language,  much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions^  and  those  relative  pronouns* 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of 
&course.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which  chiefly 
makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted «  or  disjointed  and  loose  ; 
which  causes  it  to  march  with  a  smooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders  its 
progress  irregular  and  desultory. 

i  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  lan|2:tiage.  Al- 
low me,  only,  before  1  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dr}'  and  intri- 
cate as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
Teiy  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For,  if 
speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an 
examination  of  its  structure  and  progress,  cannot  but  unfold  many  things 
coDcerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  ^conceptions  themselves,  and 
the  operations  of  our  faculties  ;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to- 
Bwin.  *  Nequis,'  says  Q.uintilian,  an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  *  ne- 
qiuis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatices  elcmenta.  Non  quia  magnaB  sit 
opera  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discernere,  casque  in  semivocalium  nume- 
nun,  mutarumque  partiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeuntibus, 
apparefoit  multa  rerum  subtihtas,  qua  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  puerilia, 
sed  exercere  altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiam  possit.'*    i.  4. 

Let  us  now  coihe  nearer  to  our  own  langtiage.  In  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its  struc- 
ture. But  h  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particular  in  th€ 
exanunation  of  it. 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Britain* 
is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  derived  frcfm 
it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of  the  first  in- 
habitants of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  was  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  com- 
mon to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country^  it  appears,  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  west- 
em  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great  Britain* 
of  Ireland,  and  very  probably,  of  Spain  also  ;  till  in  the  course  of  those 
revolutions  which  by  means  of  the  conquests,  first,  of  the  Romans^  and 
afterwards,  of  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  government,  speech, 

*  *'  Let  DO  man  despise,  as  iaeonsiderable,  the  elements  of  grammar,  because  it  maj- 
Mem  to  him  a  matter  of  smaU  consequence,  to  slicv  the  (Istinetion  between  rowels  and 
^Boaants,  and  to  divide  the  hitter  Iota  liqaiils  and  mutes.  But  thej  who  penetrate  into 
me  amerraort  parts  of  this  temple  of  seience,  viU  there  disooTer  such  refinement  aim  sab- 
^  of  matter,  as  is  not  onlj  proper  to  sharpen  the  understandings  of  voung  men,  bat 
wcie&ttb  gire  oereise  fiir  the  jnost  pxt^bund  knowled^  And  eradition.'^ 
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and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Europe,  this  tongae  was  gradaaOj 
obliterated ;  and  now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the 
Welch,  and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first  inhab- 
itants, that  wc  know  of  in  our  island  ;  and  continued  so  till  the  arrival 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450 ;  who,  having 
conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,  but  expelled  them 
from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  togethei' with  their  language,  int» 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  na- 
tions that  over-ran  Europe  ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  altogether  disUnct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  die 
present  English  tongue.  Willi  some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language 
probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoke» 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of 
the  court,  which  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation; 
and  the  English  wliich  was  spoken  afterwards,  and  continues  to  be  spo- 
ken now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  this  Norman  French,  to- 
gether with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and  learning 
have,  in  progress  of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  Ekiglish  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be  clearly 
traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scotland,  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of  the  English. 
How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be 
banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into 
the  Highlands  and  islands,  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like 
revolution  was  brought  about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost 
part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ;  or,  whether  the  great  number  of  Ei^- 
lish  exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  anii 
upon  other  occasion?,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language^ 
which  afterwards,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevail- 
ed over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  subject. 

From  what  luis  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the 
\Kish  of  our  present  speech.  It  has  been  imported  among  us  in  three 
di  lie  rent  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman  ;  all  which  have 
niinscled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  number  of  our  words^ 
too,  arc  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly 
from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our 
tonjjue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French,  which  WiUiam  the 
Coiupicror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  pos- 
se*!«ion  of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  countr>\  when  it  was  in- 
railed  by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin, 
mins^led  %Tith  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romanshe  :  and 
as  tiie  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  hke  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel 
♦he  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victories,  mingled  with  them ;  the  lan- 
fCti»«s;o  of  the  country  became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  im- 
portoil  by  those  conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  lleace» 
♦lu*  Fr^Mu  h  lanpmge  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable 
atVunty  with  liic  Liitin  ;  and  h€oc«»  a  great  number  of  words  of  LatiB 
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origiD,  which  were  in  use  among  the  Normans  in  France,  were  intro- 
duced into  our  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have 
since  been  added,  directly  from  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
difibsioo  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streams,  from  the  junction  of  so  many 
dissimilar  parts,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  English,  Uke  every  com- 
pounded language,  must  needs  be  somewhat  irregular.  We  cannot  expect 
from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete  analogy  in  structure, 
which  may  be  found  in  those  simpler  languages,  which  have  been  formed 
ID  a  manner  within  themselves,  and  built  on  one  foundation.  Hence,  aa 
I  before  shewed,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension  ; 
and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves, 
that  can  shew  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  in  the  grammatical  style, 
point  out  either  their  concQrdance,  or  their  government,  in  the  sentence. 
Our  words  having  been  brought  to  us  from  several  different  regions 
straggle,  if  we  may  so  speak»  asunder  from  each  other ;  and  do  not 
coalesce,  so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  language, 
are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it  ;  particularly,  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is  likely  to  be 
enriched.  Few  languages  arc,  in  fact  more  copious  than  the  English. 
In  all  grave  subjects  especially,  historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral, 
DO  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our 
tongue.  The  studious,  reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brought 
together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quar- 
ter. We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Our  poetical  style 
differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point,  of  numbers  only,  but  in  the  very 
words  themselves  ;  which  shews  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ,  suited  to  those  difi'erent  occa- 
sions. Herein  we  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical 
language,  if  it  were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  io 
differ  from  their  ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  strong- 
er emotions  of  the  noind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power  of  expres- 
sion.  We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  for  denoting  all  the 
varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.*  But,  in  describing  the  more  dehcate^ 
sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  con* 
fessed,  that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  ours,  in  expressing  the 
nicer  shades  of  character  ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper^ 
and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into  English,  only  a  few  pages 
of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  defi- 
ciency of  expression  on  these  subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so 
copious  as  the  French  for  whatever  is  deUcate,  gay  and  amusing.  It  is^ 
perhaps,  the  happie'st  language  for  conversation  in  the  known  world  ;  but, 
on  the  higher  subjects  of  composition,  the  English  may  be  justly  esteem- 
ed to  excel  it  considerably. 


-i-\.        -      1  --  —  r  •       —   •  I-    •       ■«    ■  ■  ■>  * 

*Aiiger,  wrath,  paBnoo,  rage,  faiy,  oaU^q^e,  ficreeneis,  sharpaess,  animosity,  cholei-, 
retentment,  but,  neart^biiniing ;  tofarae,  storm,  ra&ame,  be  incemed,  to  vex,  kindle, 
irriute,  enrife,  exasperate,  |»rovdke,  tret ;  to  be  iJxWeD,  hasty,  hot^  rough,  sour,  peevisb, 
fiu.   fre&G^t^  Greenwood's  Gramma^. 
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Lafigaage  is  generally  aoderstood  to  receive  its  predominaiit  tiactuna 
from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  We  musi  not, 
indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impression  of  their 
genius  and  manners  ;  for,  among  all  nations,  the  original  stock  of  words 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as  the  foundation  of 
their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their  manners  undergo,  per* 
haps,  very  great  alterations.  National  character  wiU,  however,  alwajf 
have  some  perceptible  influence  on  the  turn  of  language  ;  and  the  gaiety 
and  viv^ity  o(  the  French,  and  tlie  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  H  the 
English,  arc  sufficiently  impressed  on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  vdio 
^peak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  strength  and  energy.  It  is  indeedy 
naturally  prohx  ;  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and  auxiliary 
verbs  which  we  are  obhged  constantly  to  employ ;  and  this  prolixity 
must  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it.  We  seldom  can  express  so  much  by 
'•ne  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Qreek  and 
Roman  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact ;  our  conceptions  beii^ 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  parts, 
make  a  fainter  impression  lyhen  we  utter  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy,  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  nations,  of  compounding  words,  our  language  may  be  eeteesh 
ed  to  possess  considerable  force  of  expression  ;  comparatively  nt  leasts 
with  the  other  modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient.  The 
style  of  Milton  alone,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  English  tongue  is  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to  dif- 
ferent styles  and  manners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or  easy 
and  flowing,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  amd  maf^iflcent,  as  occa- 
sions require,  or  as  an  author's  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality  of  great 
importance  in  speaking  and  wiiting.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  three . 
things ;  the  copiousness  of  a  language  :  the  different  arrangements  of 
which  its  words  are  susceptible  ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  soimd 
of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different  subjects.  Never 
did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so  eminently  as  the  Greek,  which 
every  wnter  of  genius  could  so  mould,  as  to  make  the  style  perfect)^ 
expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  peculiar  turn.  It  had  all  the  three 
requisites,  whicli  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose,  it 
joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety  of  its  difi'erent  dialects  ;  and  thereby 
readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  which  an  author  could  wish, 
from  the  most  simple  and  most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The 
Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  is  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
Oreek.  It  has  more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It 
is  always  firm  and  masculine  in  the  tenoor  of  its  sound  ;  and  is  supported 
by  a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  divest 
it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  the  Italian 
possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibihty  than  the  French.  By  its 
copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty  and  har- 
mony of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itseliVery  happily  to  most  subjects,  either  in 
prose  or  in  poetry  ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as 
the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  the 
modern  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  in  flex^biUty,  yet  is  net 
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destitute  of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  quality.  If  any  one  will  con- 
mder  the  diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some  of  our  classics,  that 
great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance,  which  is  marked  by  the  style  of 
Lord  ShaAcsbury,  andlhat  of  Dean  Swift,  he  will  see,  in  our  tongue,  such 
a  circle  of  expression,  such  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the  different 
taste  of  writers,  a?  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honour. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  in  har- 
mony of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to  the 
sounds  of  his  own  language,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  not 
being  a  fair  judge  in  this  point ;  yet,  I  imagine,  there  are  evident  grounds 
on  which  it  may  be  shewn,  that  this  charge  against  our  tongue  has  beem 
earned  too  far.  The  melody  of  our  versification,  its  power  of  support- 
ing poetical  numbers,  without  any  assistance  from  rhyme,  is  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmusical.  Our  verse 
IS,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  divecsitied  and  harmonious  of  any  of  the 
modem  dialects  ;  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety, 
iwe€tn€s#,*and  melody.  Mr-  Sheridan  has  shewn,  in  his  lectures,  that 
we  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphtlioiig  sounds,  than  most  languages  ;  and 
these  too,  so  divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afford  a  proper  diversity 
in  the  quantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which 
^pears  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  often  form  combinations,  not 
wogreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing,  and,  in  particular,  the  objectioa 
which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  conso* 
liant  I  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not  beea 
•tteoded  to,  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  especially,  thii* 
fetter  lo^es  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transformed  into  a  r, 
which  i6  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure  ;  as  iu 
i«»,  ^e$e,  ^kose,  loves,  hears,  and  innumerable  more,  were,  though  the, 
letter  *  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power  of  z,  not  of  the. 
common  s. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beauty  of 
sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  English  tongue. 
Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious  arrangements,  yet 
strength  and  expressiveness,  more  than  grace,  form  its  character.  We 
incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have 
shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
Latin,  as  orator,  spectacle,  theatre,  liberty,  and  such  like,  Agreeable  to 
Ais,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the  throwing 
the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  tlie  beginning  of  the  word  than  is 
done  by  any  otlfer  nation.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  far- 
ther back  than  the  third  syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  ante- 
penult. But,  in  English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth, 
some  on  the  fifth  syllable  firom  the  end,  as  memorable,  convHiiency^  &mhu^ 
Uuory,  profitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening 
the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  a  word,  is  to  give  u 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and  not 
a  very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it  is  the 
most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European  dialects.  It 
is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods  and  tenses.  Its 
words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their  original*  form  than  those 
of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives,  have  no  distinction  of  gender* 
eicept  what  nature  has  made^  and  but  one  variation  in  case.     Its  adiec* 
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lives  admit  of  no  change  at  all,  except  what  expresses  the  degree  of  eom-^ 
parison.  Its  verbs  instead  of  runnii^  through  all  the  varieties  of  andeBt 
conjugation,  suffer  no  more  thao  four  or  five  changes  intemoBatioB.  Bt 
the  help  of  a  few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  «i 
^ignificancy  in  meaning  are  accomplished  ;  while  the  words  fer  tile  mo^ 
part,  preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  of  ekl- 
gance,  brevity  and  force,  which  follow  Irom  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  ^ility.  It  renders  the  a^^tii- 
sition  of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  worA 
mere  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple. 

I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  Granmiar)  in  think- 
ing that  this  very  simplicity  and  fecihty  of  our  language  proves  a  cause  tff 
its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accuracy.  It  was  neces* 
sary  to  i»tudy  languages  which  were  of  a  move  complex  and  artificial  fisn^ 
with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varietieB  of  con^ 
jugation  and  declension,  the  multiplied  rules  of  syntax,  were  dUkto  be  at- 
tended to  in  speech.  Hence  language  became  more  an  object  of  art.. 
It  was  reduced  into  form  ;  a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  depaf'- 
tures  from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas,  among  us,  lan- 
guage is  hardly  considered  as  an  object  of  graonnatical  rule.  We  take  ft 
for  granted,  that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any  study  ; 
and  that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confined  as  ours,  there  is  nolliiiig  utrMcIl 
demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writing  in  a  loose  aaA 
inaccurate  manner. 

1  admit,  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  t^centrevl 
the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  custom  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at  last  resort  for  deter- 
mining every  controverted  point  in  language  and  style.  But  it  will  act 
follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  rules  are  superseded  as  useless.  la 
every  language,  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cultivated,  there  prevails 
a  certain  structure  and  analc^  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foun- 
dation to  the  most  reputable  usage  of  speech  ;  and  which,  in  all  caseSg 
when  usage  is  loose  or  dubious,  possesses  considerable  authority.  la 
every  language,  there  are  rules  of  syntax  which  must  be  inviolably  oh- 
ser\'ed  by  all  who  would  either  write  or  speak  with^any  propriety.  For 
syntax  is  no  other  than  that  arrangement  of  words^  in  a  sentence,  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  im 
one  another,  most  clear  amd  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true,  cannot  be  ap{flied  to  our  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern,  some  the  geni- 
tive, some  tiie  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative  case.  But  abstract- 
ing from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  &at  the  chief 
and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  conomon  to  the  English  as  well  as  the 
Latin  tongue  ;  and  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  languages.  For,  in  att 
languages 9  the  parts  which  compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same  ; 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  connecting  particles  :  and  wherever 
these  parts  of  speech  are  found,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations 
among  them,  which  regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  phice  which  they  ought 
to  possess  in  asentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the 
adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made  to  agree  with  its  substantive  ;  and 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number  ^  because. 
{Tom  the  nature  of  things,  a'^word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality  or 
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ma  action*  wamt  ^orngpood  as  closel j  as  possible  with  the  nme  of  that 
tUng  whose  quality,  or  whose  action  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  sub- 
stantires,  joined  by  a  copulative,  iDUSt  always  require  the  verbs  or 
,  fMronooos,  to  whidi  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number  ;  other- 
wise, their  commoa  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not  pointed  out. 
An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language,  govern  the  accusative  ;  that  is> 
clearly  point  ovi  some  substantive  i^oun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action 
is  directed.  A  relative  pronoun  must,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and  person  ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
coBiiecHng  particles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods  ;  that 
is,  onght  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  tliat  funda- 
mental regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  oui*s,  is  abso** 
hiiely  requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it 
is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attention, 
both  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ,  and  with  re<* 
tard  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words  in  a  sentence. 
We  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  ia  their  most  polished  an4 
flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  We  know  how  much 
study  both  the  French,  and  the  Italians,  have  bestowed  upon  theirs. 
Whatever  knowledge  xaay  be  aoquired  by  the  study  of  other  languages, 
it  cap  never  be  communicated  with  advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can 
wnte  and  speak  their  own  language  well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author 
be  ever  so  good  andoiseful,  his  compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem,  if  his  expression  be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At 
the  same  time  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object 
which  demands  application  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it* 
merely  by  the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good 
authors,  they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors* 
even  in  point  of  grananar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contemptible^^ 
demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  tlie  language  is  previously  requisite, 
in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 


-fcf 


MCTURE  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

HiVfXG  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  consider- 
ation of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  style.  The 
^st  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  man  ex* 

.  *  On  this  tQhje«)t  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  Dr.  I^wth's  Short  Introduciion  to  English 
Graminiir,  witli  Critical  Notes  ;  vhich  is  the  gi'ammmicul  perfornianc^  of  htgliest  ftutbor- 
tty  Uiat  bu  appeared  in  oar  time,  and  in  which  he  wHI  see,  wliat  I  have  said  eoneerning 
we  inaceiiraeies  in  langnitge  of  some  of  our  best  wrkera,  fully  verified.  In  Dr.  CampbelPa 
rhibsopl^  of  Rhetoric,  he  will  hkevise  find  many  acute  and  ingenious  ohscrvatioiis,  l)oth 
^  the  English  language,  and  on  style  in  general.  And  Dr.  Priestley's  Rudiments  of  Eng. 
ush  Grammar  will  alfo  be  uieful,  by  poiutins  oot  acYcral  of  Uie  erron  into  whiob  vriten 
t  to  ftdl 
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presses  his  conceptions,  by  means  of  language.  It  is  different  from  mere 
jan;^ua|;e,  or  words.  The  words  which  an  author  employs,  may  be  pro- 
per and  faultless  ;  and  his  style  may,  nevertheless,  have  f^reat  ^ults  :  it 
may  be  dry,  or  stiffs  or  feeble,  or  affected.  Style  has  always  some  refer* 
ence  to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideas 
vhich  arise  iu  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  there*; 
and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's  composition,  it  is,  ia 
many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  style  from  the  sentiment. 
!No  wonder  these  two  should  be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  no-r 
tiling  else  than  that  sort  of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readilj 
assume.  Hence,  different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of 
ftyle,  suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.  The  eastern  nations . 
animated  their  style  with  the  most  strong  and  by perbolical  figures.  The 
Athenian^',  a  polished  and  acute  people  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear 
and  neat.  The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style 
iflorid  and  diffuse.  The  like  sort  of  characteristical  diffecences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Span* 
iards.  In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a 
nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style  ;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of 
a  writer's  manner  of  tliinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing  himself:  so  diffi* 
cult  it  is  to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  another.  €>f  the  general 
characters  of  style,  1  am  afterwards  to  discourse  ;  but  it  will  be  necessary 
to  begin  with  examining  the  more  simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  as- 
semblage of  which,  its  more  complex  ^denominations,  in  a  great  measure 
result. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under,  two  heads,  per- 
spicuity luid  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibly  be  required  of  language, 
is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and,  at  the  same 
time  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effec- 
tually strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  w^e  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for 
which  we  use  writing  and  discoui;se. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  qoalitjof 
ptyle  ;*  a  quality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that,  for  the  want 
of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments  of  style 
only  ghmmer  through  the  dark  ;  and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning 
clearly  and  fully  undoi-stood,  and  understood  without  the  least  difficulty.' 
*  Oratio,'  83}  s  Qiiintilian,  *  debet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  esse 
aperta  ;  ut  in  aniroum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non 
intendatur,  occurrat.  Quare,  uon  solum  ut  intelligere  possit,'sed  ne  om- 
nine  possit  non  intelligere  curandum.'t  If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a 
writer  with  much  rare,  to  pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second 
time,  in  order  to  comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long. 
ii\lankind  are  too  indolent  to  rehsh  so  much  labour.  They  may  pretend 
to  admire  ihe  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaning ; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 


*  *'  Nobis  prIiiiM  9it  virtus  |ici'si>icuitR8  ]iropria  verba,  rectus  ordo;  non  in  kNigum  dite!> 
ta  conclutio  \  uihii  necjMc  dcsit,  nc(jue  suyci-fluat" 

QuiKTit.  lib.  vii^ 

t  **  Divronrse  oiiphf  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  mort  cureless  dn<I  neglpent  hesr* 
cr  :  to  lli;.i  ihe  scnv  hhall  strike  hit  nnml,  as  the  hghi  of  (he  «m  dc»f8  oiir  e>c»,  thouf^ 
ihey  aic  not  »lirt'e.c«l  uiiwanla  to  it.  We  nu»st  study  not  0"ly  lliHl  every  hcaix^r  OJiy  xm- 
<^crs?:itjd  a»,  but  thai  it  ahall  be  impossible  for  him  iwt  to  UDilcrstand  us. 
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Anthon  wmedmeR  ple&^  tbe  ctifficultj  of  their  subject,  as  an  exctne  for 
the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  this  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admitted. 
For  frhatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that,  it  is  in  his  power,  if  he  will 
be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions,  or  to  express  clearly 
to  others :  and  upon  no  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he  can- 
not think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some 
subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate  ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
OQght  to  be  clear ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  perspicuity,  in  ex- 
pressing them,  is  always  attainable.  The  obscurity  which  reigns  so 
much  among  many  metaphysical  writers,  is,  for  tbe  most  part,  owing  to 
the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions.  They  see  the  object  but  ia 
a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can  neveV  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to 
others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  only  a  sort  of  negative 
rirtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  higher  merit :  It  is  a  degree  of 
positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we  consider  him  as 
deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  mean- 
ing ;  who  carries  us  through  his  subject  without  any  eml>arrassment  or 
confusion  ;  whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limped  stream,  where  we  see 
to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single  words  and 
phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  1  beajin  with  treat- 
ing of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself,  to  it  in  this  lecture.  * 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  requires 
these  three  qualities  in  them,  purityy  propriety^  and  pre&ision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminately  for 
each  other;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinction, 
however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such  words,  and 
such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of'  the  language  which  we 
speak  ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other 
languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined,  or  used  without  proper 
authority.  Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as 
the  best  and  most  estabHshed  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  which 
we  intended  to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  appli- 
cation of  them,  according  to  that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or 
low  expressions  \  and  to  words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  signi^ 
iicant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is, 
it  may  all  be  strictly  English,  without  Scotticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  un- 
l^ranunatical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen  ;  not  adapted 
to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken 
3II  his  words  and  phrases,  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language  ; 
but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily.  Whereas, 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure  ;  and  where  both  purity 
^  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they  also  render 
it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of  propriety,  but 
the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  1  mentioned  obsolete  or  new  coined  words,  as  incongruous  with 
pority  of  style,  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  exceptions  are  to 
be  made.  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace.  Poetry  admits  of 
peatei  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  coining,  or,  at  least,  new 
compoan^ng  words  ;  yet,  even  here,  tUs  Bberty  should  be  used  with  a 
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iparing  hand.  In  proee,  Mch  innoTations  are  more  hacairdoufl,  and  famine 
a  woinse  effect  They  are  apt  to  give  style  an  affected  and  oonceitod 
air ;  and  should  never  be  ventured  upon,  except  by  such,  whose  estab* 
lished  reputation  gk¥es  them  some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  Ian* 
guage. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  neceasity 
requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages  may  need 
auch  assistances  ;  but  ours  is  not  on^  of  these.  Dean  SwiiA,  one  of  our 
most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  audi 
as  were  of  native  growth ;  and  his  language  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  purity  and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words* 
At  present,  we  seem  to  be  departii^  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words  have,  of  late,  been  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasioiis^ 
they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  oftea, 
also,  they  render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  genera],  a  plain,  natire 
atyle,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment of  words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  this 
Latinised  English.  • 

Let  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which,  as  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  merits  a  ftdi  es- 
plication ;  and  the  more,  because  distinct  ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  comi- 
monly  formed  about  it. 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  It  comes  from  '  praecidere,'  to  cut  off :  it  imports  retrench- 
ing all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it.  1  obeerved 
before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  qualities  of  style  from  the 
qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  instance.  For,  in  order 
to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style,  one 
must  possess  a  very  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  ia 
his  manner  of  thinking. 

The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  may  be  faulty  in 
three  respects  :  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  the  author 
intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  a  kin  to  it ;  or,  thej 
may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  completely  ;  or,  they  may 
express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he  intends.  Precision 
stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  last.  In  an 
author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  being  free  of  the  two  former  fauHs 
oeems  implied.  The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ;  that  is,  they  ex* 
press  that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  express  it  fully  ;  but  to  be 
precise,  signifies,  that  they  express  that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous 
unseasonable  accessory,  so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  ob- 
ject, and  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indis- 
tinct. This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehension 
of  the  object  he  means  to  present  to  us  ;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  114  his 
mind  ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ;  a  perfecdon, 
indeed,  to  which  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  tiie  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinctly,  above 
one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especially 
ol>jpcls  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  connection,  it  finds  itseU 
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confined  and  <iBAarra8sed.  It  cannot  clearly  perceive  in  wfasit  tiiey 
a^ree,  and  in  wliat  they  diifer.  Thus,  were  any  object,  suppose  sonMr 
animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  1  wanted  to  form  a  dis* 
tinct  notion,  i  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  1  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there 
ttigbt  be  nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
wmds.  If,  when  you  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning,  you  also  tell 
ne  more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if.  jou  join  foreign  circumstances  to  the 
fffincipad  object  ;  if  by  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  yon  shift 
the  point  of  view,  and  Hiake  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblige 
flie  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal.. 
Yon  k>ad  tiie  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so  many  trappings  and 
calars,  and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  speciea  before  me,  somewhat  re* 
lenUing,  and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  1  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style  ;  and  is  the  proper  opposite 
to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  using  a  superfluity  of  words. 
Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  of  words  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood, as  they  think  more  distinctly ;;  and  they  only  confound  the  reader* 
Tbey  are  sensible  of  not  having^'-caught  the  precise  expression,  to  con*- 
?ey  what  they  would  signify  ;  they,  do  not,  indeed  conceive  their  own 
Bsaning  very  precisely  themselve8*<^nd  therefore  help  it  out,  as  they 
can,  by  tlus  and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  suppose,  supply 
the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea  :  they  are  al« 
ways  going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The 
ioHge,  as  they  set  it  before  you  is  always  seen  double;  and  no  double 
inttge  is  distinct  When  an  author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  ccurage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  I  understand  it  folly.  But 
if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  will  needs'  praise  his  c<mr* 
«§fe  and  fortitude ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these  word»  together,  my 
idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly  ; 
bet  he  is,  in  truth,  expressing  two.  Couraf^t  resists  danger  ;  fortitude^ 
iopportB  pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them 
should  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  cooceptioa 
af  the  object  indistinct. 

From  what  1  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  pi^cise.  He  useft 
proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clear 
U  he  conceives  it  himself  ;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous  ;  but  the  ideas 
are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  ;  they  are  loose  and  general  ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with,  precision.  All  subjects,  do  not 
equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
hare  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
falDwn  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the 
^qpe  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  he  not  precise 
Md  exact. 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more  clear  and 
perspicQous,  on  the  whole, than/ Archbishop. Tiilotson,  and  Sir  William 
•Temple  ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision.  They  are 
loose  and  diffuse  ;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  meaning  by  several 
words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  hes,  rather  than  to  single 
^  those  exprcssioDSi  which  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  which  thov 
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have  in  view,  and  no  more.  Neither,  indeed,  is  precision  the  pre.Taii- 
ing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style  ;  although  he  is  not  to  deficient  n 
this  respect  as,  the  other  two  authors. 

Lord  Shaftesbury's  faults,  in  point  of  precision,  are  much  Kre&ter 
than  Mr.  A(l«Uson's  ;  and  the  more  unpardonahle,  because  he  is  a  pit>- 
fessed  philosophical  writer  :  who,  as  such,  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
have  studied  precision.     His  style  has  both  great  beauties  and  fixett 
feults  ;  and  on  the  whole,  is  by  nojneans  a  safe. model  for  imitation. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of  words  ;  those 
which  he  employs  are  generally  proj^er  and  well  sounding ;,  he  has 
great  variety  of  them  ;  and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  be  afterwaidi 
shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.     His  defect,  in  precision,  is  not  owin?  so 
much  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affectation.     He  ift 
ibnd,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language  ;   he  is  bcyct 
satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simple  ;  he  must  alwaji 
give  it  the  dret?s  of  state  and  majesty.     Hence  perpetual  circuiDloc<ilioB&, 
and  many  words  and  phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  woiil4 
have  been  described  much  better  by  one  of  them.  .  If  he  has  occasion 
♦o  mention  any  perso'.i  or  author^  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  Jus 
proper  name.     In  the  treatise,  entitled.  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  dei* 
cants  for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
Baming  him  in  any  other  way,  than,  the  master  critic,  the  mighty  geniiui 
and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master  of  art,  and  coa- 
suitimatc  philologist.     In  the  same  way,  (he  grand  poetic  sire,  the  phi- 
losopbical  patriaixh,  and  his  disciple  of  noble  birth  and  lofty  genius,  are 
the  only  names  by  which  he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socratea^ 
and  Plato,  in  another  passage  of  tiie  same  treatise.     This  method  of 
distinguishing  persons  is  extremely  aftected  ;  but  it  is  not  s<^  cootraiy 
to  precision,  as  the  frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral 
ideas  ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  tlie  pomp  6f  language,  than 
to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  studied  as  a  philosopher.     The 
moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he  had  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  tenn^ 
but,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea«  when  in  the  next  page  he  calls  it, 
'That  natural  affection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  ?'    Self-examination,  or  redection  on  our  own  cob- 
duct,  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease  ;  but  when  it  is  wrought  into  all 
the  forms  of  '  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  becoming  a 
self-dialogist,  ei^ering  into  partnership  with  himself,  forming  the  dual 
number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  rather  loads  with  words,  th«  plain* 
est  and  simplest  propositions^  as,  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeUe 
them. 

In  the  following  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concernii^ 
virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our  mind,  aH 
much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a  wound,  wovid 
hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words  he  pours  fbvllfk  : 
*  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us  such  as  it  really 
is  ;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disorderly  one,  without  drawing  on, 
in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  aj:its  height  is  confessed  to  he 
so  miserable  ;  it  would  then,  undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ill, 
immoral,  or  unjust  action,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad 
Itnd  breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  that 
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execution  already  done  :  whoevier  did  ill,  or  acted  in  prejudice  to  Ma 
int^ify,  good  nature,  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater 
cruelty  towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  swallow  what  was 
poisonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands  should  voluntarily  mangle  or  wound 
his  outward  form  or  constitution,  natural  limhs  or  body.'*    Here,  to 


do  ill,  or  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good  nature,  and  worth ;'  nay, 
to  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  is,  '  To  mangle,  or 


wound,  his  outward  form  or  constitul;ion,  his  natural  limbs  or  body/ 
Sach8ap<eTfluify  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste ; 
ind  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This 
Mfft  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Qjciintilian,  'Est  in  quibusdam  turba 
inamiim  verborem,  qui  dum  communem  loqueudi  morem  reformidant^ 
ducti  specie  nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  qu»  dicere 
tolunt't   Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

,  The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  in  opposition  to  precision,  is  the 
injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are  called 
[  qfuonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  idea  ;  but, 
»r  the  most  part,  if,  not  always,  they  express  it  with  some  diversity  in 
tbe  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  accessary  idea  which 
tfeiy  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them. 

•  Harlty,  in  any  language,  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the 
ttme  idea ;  a  person  Uiolroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage, will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  tHat  distinguishes  thetn. 
is  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer 
can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  ani 
ts  finish  the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was 
wanting  in  the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit.  But,  in  order  to  this  end)  he  must  be  extremely 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers  . 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other ;  and  to  employ  them 
carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  fflling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  and 

•  diversifying  the  language^  as  if  their  signification  weae  exactly  the  same, 
^^e,  in  truth  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  nx> 
warily,  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language^  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more  readily 
!  tike  to  besyaonymous,  than  amare  and  diligere,  Cicero,  however,  has 
•kewn  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt  them«  '*Qjuid 
eigo,"  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles, '  tibi  commendemeum  quemtu  ipse 
iiUgU?  %^d  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etiam 
omari^  ob  earn  rem  tibi  hsc  scribo.'l  In  the  same  manner  tutw  and 
feain»,  are  words  which  we  should  readily  confound ;  yet  their  meaning 
is  different  Tutw^  signifies  out  of  daogei" ;  aecunts,  free  from  the 
dread  of  it  Seneca  luis  elegantly  marked  this  distinction  ;  ''  Tuta 
sceleraesse  possunt,  secura  non  pos3unt.'§     lAour  own  language,  very 

•  CinncleriM.    Vol.  B.  p.  S5. 

t  **  A  crowd  of  anmeaning  words  is  brought  together  hy  tome  authors .  who,  afraid  of 
cxptesring  themselves  after  a  oomraoa  and  oi*diaary  manner,  and  allured  by  an  aiipearance 
flf  splendor  surroand  jevery  thing  which  they  meiuk  to  say  with  •  eertain  copious 
kqas^y." 

t  Ad.  Famil.  1.  15.  Bp.  47.  $  Epis.  97. 
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• 
ftiftnj  instances  migbt  be  g:hren  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  wofnk 
reputed  sjnonjDioot ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now 
point  out  some  of  these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  them- 
selves  be  of  use  ;  and  they  will  aer^eto  shew  the  necessity  of  attending, 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  wonll 
write  wRh  propriety  or  precision. 

Austerity  J  Beverity,  rigour,    Auffterity,:  relates  to  the  mannec  of  hving ; 

-  severity,  of  thinking ;  rigour,  of  puni&hii^.     To  anstenty,  is  <^posed 

effeminancy ;  to  seventy,  relaxation ;  to  rigoar,  clemency.    A  hermil, 

is  austere  in-  his  Hfe  ;  a  casuist  severe  in  his  application  of  religmn  or 

law  ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences; 

Custotn^  kahit.  Custom,  respects  the  action ;  habit,  the  abtor.  Bj^ 
custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  by  ttafait,  thin 
effect  which  that  repetition^^  pit^duces  on  the  nnnd  or  bo<W.  By  tte- 
custom  of  walking  o^en  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness*. 

Surprised,  astonished,  amazed^  canfowidai,  I  am  surprised,  with  what 
is  new  or  unexpected  ;  i  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  sjb 
amazed,  ^vith  what  is  incomprehensible  ;  I  am  confounded,  by  what  ia- 
shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist y  renounce^  quit,  leavo  off".  Each  o£  these  words  imply  soaewo^ 
suit  or  object  reUnquished  ;  but  from  different  motives.  We  desist,  nroon 
the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  account  of  the  disa^- 
greeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit,  for  the  sake  of  somtt- 
other  thing  which  interests  us  more  ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs^  when  he  findB^ 
they  are  impracticable  ;  he  renounces  the  court,  because  he  has 
affronted  by  it  ;  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retirement ;  and  lear 
off  his  attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it. 

Pride,  vanity.     Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves  ;   vanity,  makes 
desire  the  esteem  of  others.     It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swut  has  done;^' 
that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness,  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  founded  on  the  highb opinioniv^ 
entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdainr,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

To  distinguish^  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not  to  con>^ 
found  with  another  tiling  ;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qualities.  They  aier 
separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

To  weary,  to  fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wearies  us  ;. 
labour  fatigues  us.  1  am  weary  with  standing  ;  I  am^tigu^  with  walk* 
ing.  A  suitor  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  us  by  his  impcM^ 
tunity. 

To  abhor,  to  detesi.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislikiQ  ;  to  de- 
test, imports  also  strong  disapprobation;  One  abhors  being  in  debt ;  he 
detests  treachery. 

To  invent,  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  '  Galileo  invent^  the  telescope  ;  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of'lhe  blood.  \- 

Only,  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  kind  ; 
alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only  child,  is  one  wh« 
has  neither  brother  nor  sister  ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself. 
There  is  a  difference,  therefore,  in  precise  language,  betwixt  these  two 
phrases,  '  virtue  only  makes  us  happy  ;'  ^nd,  *  virtue  alone  maki*  as 
nappy.'    Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do 


It    Tirtde  alooe  mak^s  us  happy^  imports,  that  yirtoe,  \fy  itself^  or  un* 
accompanied  with  other  advanti^es,  is  sadicient  to  do  it 

Entire,  complete,     A  thibg  ia  entire,  bj  watitiag  ooae  of  its  parts ;  com- 

Slete,  by  wanting  none  of  the  Mipteodages  that  belong  to  it    A  man  may 
are  an  entire  honae  to  himself  ;  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apart- 
inent 

Tranpnllity^  peace,  cedm.  TranqniUity,  respects  a  sitnation  free  from 
trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect  to 
any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it  ;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  sit- 
aadon  going  before,  or  foUowii^  it  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity  in 
himself ;  peace,  with  others  ;  and  caha,  after  the  storm. 

A  dificidty,  an  obstacle.  Adifficulty,  embarrasses  ;  an  obstacle,  stops 
us.  We  remove  the  one  ^  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the  £u^t 
expresses  somewhat  arising  from  thenslture  and  circumstances  of  the  aif- 
iair ;  the  second,  somewhat  arising  /rom  a  foreign  cause.  PhiUp  found 
difficulty  in  managing  the  AtheniaB8<from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions  ; 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  waa  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  de- 

•gns. 

Wisdom,  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  ns  to  -spe^k  and  act  what  is  most 
proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  actingimproperly.  A  wise 
nan,  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success  ;  a  prudent  man,  the 
lafest  means  for  not  being  brought  into  danger. 

Enough,  sufficient.  Enough,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one  wishes 
to  hare  of  any  thii^.  Sufiicient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
it  Hence,  enough^  generally  impcM^ts  ^  greater  quantity  than  sufficient 
does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enoqgh  ;  although  he  has  what  ia 
-sufficient  ior  nature* 

To  avow,  to  acknowledge,  to  confess.  Each  of  these  words  imports  the 
-affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  To  avow,  sqp- 
poses  the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  acknowledge,  supposes  a  small  degree 
of  faultiness,  which  the  acknowledgment  compensates  ;  to  confess,  sup- 
poses a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad 
minister,  and  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  bis  mistake,  and 
is  forgiven  ;  a  prisoner  conifesses  the  crime  be-is  accused  of,  and  is  pun^ 
jsbed. 

To  remark,  to  observe.  We  remark  in  the  way  pf  efttention,  in  order  to 
remember  ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order  to  judge, 
A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees  ;  a  general  ob- 
serves all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivocal,  OfiMguous.  An  equivocal  expression,  is,  one  which  has  ona 
sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another  sense  concealed  and 
understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it  An  amUguous  expression  is, 
one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
^em  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  de- 
ceive ;  an  ambiguous  one,  when  it  is  used  with  design,  is,  ivith  an  inten- 
tion not  to  give  full  information.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an 
equivocal  expression ;  a  confused  man  m^y  often  utter  ambiguous  ones, 
inthout  any  design.     I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more. 

With,  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connection  between  some 
instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,,  and  the  agent  who  employs  it ; 
but  mth,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connection  ;  by,  a  more 
reiDote  one.  We  kill  a  man  with  a  sword  ;  he  dies  by  violence.  The 
^houQal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  executioner.     The  proper  distinct; oiy 
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in  the  n«€  of  these  particles,  is  elegantly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Rft- 
bertson's  History  of  Scotland.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kinp  wm 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands* 
they  started  up,  and  drew  their  swords  ;  '  JBy  these,'  said  they,  •  we  ac- 
quired our  lands,  and  with  these  we  will  defend  them.'  *  By  Ihes^  wc  ac- 
quiredfour  lands  ;'  signifies  the  more  remote  means  of  acquisition  by  force 
and  martial  deeds  ;  and,  'iw^  these  we  will  defend  them  ;'  signifies  the 

•  immediate  direct  instrument,  the  s^ord  which  they  would  employ  in  thea- 

defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  oar  language,  ^diich,  by  careless  wn- 

ters,  are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  so. 

Their  significations  approach,  but  are  not  precisely  the  same.     The  more 

.  the  distinction  in  Uie  meaning  of  such  words  is  weighed,  and  attended  to, 

the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.* 

From  all  tliat  has  been  said  on  this  head,  it  will  now  appear,  that,  in  or- 
der to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially,  requisite : 
one  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct  ;  and  the  other,  that 
we  have  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force  of  those  words 
which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required  ;  labour  and  atten- 
tion still  more.  Dean  Swiil  is  one  of  the  authors,  in  our  language,  most 
distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  seldom  or  never 
find  vague  expressions,  and  synonymous  words  carelessly  thrown  together. 
His  meaning  is  always  clear,  and  strongly  marked.     . 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  though  all  subjects. of  writing  or 
discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of 
that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.  It  is^  indeed, 
in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of 
precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  imprints 
DO  clear  idea  on  the  readers  mind.  But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  b^ 
on  our  guard,  lest  too  great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  io  subjects 
where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style  ; 
lest,  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness 
and  ornatnent  Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked 
in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.  Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear 
and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  re 
ject,  disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on  some  occasions,  may  be 
thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and  dry.  To  unite  copious- 
ness and  precision,  to  be  flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  attainnients  in  writing.  Some  kinds  of  composition  may 
require  more  of  copiousness  and  ornament  ;  others,  more  of  precision 

•  and  accuracy  ;  nay,  in  the  same  composition,  the  different  parts  of  it  may 
demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.     But  we  most  study  never  to 
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*  In  FreneA  there  is  a  Tery  useful  treatite  on  this  aabjeot,  the  Abbe  Girard's  Sjfntnjfma 
Francduet,  m  which  he  has  made  a  birge  colleetion  of  such  apparent  synoQjmes  m  the  lan^ 
guagc,  and  shevu,  with  much  aceoraey.  the  difference  in  their  signifieatiOD.  It  is  mucli  to 
uc  wished,  that  some  such  woi-k  were  undertaken  for  oar  tongue,  and  exeoiited  with  equal 
taste  and  judement.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to  preeiae  and  elegant  writing.  In  the 
mean  tiroe,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  perused  with  considerable  profit.  It  wiU  acoos* 
torn  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention,  the  ffiree  of  wonls  ;  and  will  suggest  several  dis- 
tinctions betwixt  synonymous  tei*rosio  our  own  language,  analogous  to  thoee  which  he  has 
pointed  out  in  the  French ;  and,  accordingly,  acTcnd  cf  the  instances  above  gtvto^ 
'  tTc  suggested  by  the  'trork  of  this  author 
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sacrifice,  totally,  any  one  of  these  qualities  to  the  other  ;  and  by  a  pro- 
per management,  both  of  them  may  be  made  fully  consistent,  if  our  own 
Ideas  be  precise,  and  our  knowledge  and  ttock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
tioie,  extensive. 


LECTURE  XI. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Havixg  begun  to  treat  of  style,  in  the  last  lecture  I  considered  its  fun* 
daftiental  quality,  perspicuity.  What  i  have  said  of  this,  relates  chiefly 
to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences  ;  and  as,  i% 
all  wiitinii;  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and  structure  of  senten- 
ces is  of  the  highest  importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully.  Though 
perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I,  at  present,  consider  lan- 
^age,  I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this  quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but 
shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite  for  their  grace  and  beauty  :  tiiat  1 
may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  construction  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period,  farther* 
than  as  it  always  imphes  some  one  complete  proposition  or  enunciation  of 
thought  Aristotle's  definition  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  one  :  "  Af^fc  •x*'^ 
tQjn  xAt  Tsxfiirr^F  »*d'  4unnf9  **i  fityi^H  m^vftt^nrif  :  A  form  of  Speech  which 
hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  be 
easily  comprehended  at  once,"  This,  however,  admits  of  great  latitude. 
For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists  always  of  component  parts,  which  are 
called  its  members  ;  and  as  these  members  may  be  either  few  or  many, 
and  may  be  connected  in  several  diflerent  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  men- 
tal proposition,  may  oflen  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split  in- 
to two  or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sentences,  as 
to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members,  which  may  enter  in- 
to them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite  measure.  Only,  it  is  ob- 
vious, there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  side.  Sentences,  immoderate- 
ly long,  and  consisting  of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one 
or  other  of  the  rules  which  I  shsdl  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  every  good  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  re- 
gard most  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  too  long  periods.  In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place, 
.still, however,  by  using  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads 
.the  reader's  ear,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
■^leridently,  more  attention  than  short  one's, in  order  to  perceive  clearly  the 
ponnection  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many  short  sentencof 

*  0 ;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken,  the  connection  of  thought 

weakened,  and  the  memory,  burdened  by  presenting  to  it  along  succes- 
sion of  minute  objects, 
^ith  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  ti  sentence,  the  French 
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critics  make  a  rcry  just  distinction  of  «tylc,  into  ityle  periodiqu^  and  sf^ft 
co«p^.  The  style  periodique  is  where  the  Sentences  are  composed  of  ser- 
€ral  members  linked  together,  and  hanging  npon  one  another  ;  so  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  is  not  brought  out  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most 
pompous,  musical,  and  oratorical  manner  of  composing  ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  of  Sir  William  Temple  ;  •  If  yon  look  aboat  you,  and 
consider  the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  your  own  ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  born  with  honour,  and  how  many  £e  without  name  or  children  ; 
how  little  beauty  we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of ;  how  manf 
diseases,  and  how  much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world  ;  you  will  fidi  dows 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  affliction,  will  admire 
«o  many  blessings  which  you  have  received  from  the  hand  of  God.'* 
(Letter  to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  af- 
ter tliis  manner. 

The  style  coup4  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  independent 

Propositions,  each  complete  within  itself ;  as  in  the  following  of  Mr. 
ope  :  '  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an  author. 
I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  I  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  puldished,  because,  1  was  told,  I  might 
please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please.'  (Preface  to  his  works.)  Thia 
18  very  much  the  French  method  of  writing  ;  and  always  suits  gaj  and 
easy  subjects.  The  style  periodique,  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity 
to  composition.  The  style  covp4^  is  more  lively  and  striking.  Accordli^ 
to  tlie  nature  of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it 
eught  to  bear,  the  one  or  other  may  be  predominant.  But,  in  almost 
every  kind  of  composition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the 
ear  tires  of  cither  of  them  when  too  long  continued :  whereas,  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  long  and  short  periods,  the  ear  is  gratified,  an  J  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.  *  Non  semper,* 
says  Cicero  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds  of 
-styles,  of  which  I  have. been  speaking)  '  non  semper  utendum  est  per- 
petuitate,  et  quasi  conversione  verboinim  ;  sed  saepe  carpenda  membiis 
minutioribus  oratio  est.** 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  b^  studied,  not 
enly  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences,  but  in  the  structure  of 
eur  sentences  also*  A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
Ber,  and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whether  long  or  short, 
should  never  be  aHowed  to  succeed  one  another.  However  musical 
each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  better  eiTect  to  introduce  even  a  discord, 
than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  :  for,  nothing  is 
so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity.  In  this  article  of  the  construction 
and  distribution  of  his  sentences,  Lord  Shaftesbury  has  shewn  great  art. 
In  the  last  lecture  I  observed  that  he  is  often  guilty  of  sacrificing  pre- 
cision of  style  to  pomp  of  expression  ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his 
whole  manner,  a  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  renders  him  very  unfit 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  model.  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he 
was  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  short  sentences,  witii  variety  and  har* 
mony  in  their  structure,  more  than  any  other  English  author  ;  and  for 
this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

*  "  ft  iinoc  proper  always  to  emptoy  •  eontinoal  train,  anil  a  fortof  regolar  eompa«  ef 
l^rasL^s ;  but  style  ought  to  be  often  nrokeo  down  into  smaller  nnmber^^ 
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From  iheee  general  observatioas,  let  us  now  descend  to  a  more  par- 
ticular coDsideratkm  of  the  qualities  that  are  required  to  make  a  sentence 
perfect.  So  much  depends  upon'  the  proper  construction  of  sentences, 
that,  in  every  sort  of  composition,  we  cannot  be  too  strict  in  our  attentioa 
to  it.  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  wiU,  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  ift 
achimsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com^ 
posed  of  such  sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit* 
Whereas,  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  ofstyle^ 
Ire  acquire  the  habit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  ele- 
fsnce  ;  and,  if  a  disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we 
immediately  see 'where  it  lies,  and  are  able  to  rectify  it* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  seem  to  me,  the 
fcor  following :  1.  Clearness  and  precision.  2.  Unity.  3.  Strength.. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at  some 
length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the  l^ast 
degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care  ;  nor  is  it  so  easy 
ft  matter  to  keep  always  clear  of  this^  as  one  might,  at  first,  imagine.  Am- 
%Qity  arises  from  two  causes  :  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  of 
i  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of  the  choice  of  words »  as  far  as  regards 
MfSpicuity,  I  treated  fully  in  the  last  lectare.  Of  the  collocation  of  them, 
I  am  now  te  treat.  The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is,  to  observe  ex* 
actiy  the  rules  of  grammar,  as  far  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  gram- 
mar of  our  language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous 
coHocation  of  wor£,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grammatical 
ude.  The  relations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to 
Me  another,  cannot  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Latin^ 
hy  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position  i5 
which  they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences 
is,  that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related,  should  be  placed  in  the 
sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible ;  so  as  to  make  their  mutual  re- 
lation clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good 
writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
ttstances,  which  will  both  show  the  importance  of  this  rule,  and  make  the 
application  of  it  to  be  understood. 

First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the  signi- 
fication of  something  which  either  precedes  or  follows  them,  there  is  often 
I  good  deal  of  nicety.  *  By  greatness,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spec- 
tator, No.  4^12,  'I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but 
the  largeness  of  a  whote  view.'  Here  the  place  of  the  adverb  only^  ren- 
^rs  it  a  limitation  of  the  following  word  mean.  *•  1  do  not  only  mean.* 
The  question  may  then  be  put,  What  does  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he 
placed  it  afler  bitlk,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  *  I  do  not  mean  the 
htik  only  of  any  single  object.'     For  we  might  then  ask,  What  does  he 

*  Ott  the  strootore  of  aenteneei,  the  aneients  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  grent  deal  of 
attention  awi  care.  The  Treatise  of  l>cmetrias  Ptkalereot  rt^t  litunfiAi,  abouuds  witk. 
sbwnratiouB  npoo  the  choiee  and  oollocation  of  words  carried  to  su(£  a  degree  of  nicety  as 
irouki  frequently  leem  to  as  minute.  The  Treatise  of  Dionyaius  oi'  HalJcat-nRj^sus, 
vigt  -vt^^tm:  Qy«/U9tT»r,  is  more  masterlj:  but  it  is  chiefly  cou&ned  to  the  muscal  struc* 
tare  of  periods  ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded  rouch  more  assistance  i» 
^eir  fmters  than  eur  tonf^ue  admits.  On  the  arrangement  of  xrords  in  l^nglish  sentences, 
the  aviiith  chapt  <>f  Lord  Kaim's  Elements  of  Criticism  oas;!it  to  Ue  eoosuUf^i  i  t«d  uhc" 
^  H  Yotaiae  $(  ilr.  Cavj^beira  F^lTSQ^hj  of  Rhetoric 
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mean  more  than  the  hulk  ?    Is  it  the  colour  ?    Or  any  other  property  ? 
Its  proper  place,  undouhtedly,  is,  after  the  word  object.     By  greatness^ 
I  do  not  mean  the  hulk  of  any  single  ohject  only  ;'  for  then,-  when  we  put 
the  question,  What  more  does  he  mean  than  the  hulk  of  a  single  object  ? 
The  answer  comes  out  exactly  as  the  author  intends,  and  gives  it ;  ^  The 
largeness  of  a  whole  view.'     •  Theism,*  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  '  can 
Only  be  opposed  to  polytheism,  or  atheism.'     Does  he  mean  that  Ukeism  is 
capable  of  nothing  else,  except  being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ? 
This  is  what  his  words  literally  import,  through  the  wrong  collocation  of 
only.     He  should  have  said,  *  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism 
or  atheism/     In  like  manner,  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  advancement  of 
Rehgion),  *  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we.' 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  em- 
phasis, in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty^  or  upon  at  least.     In  the  first 
case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  understand 
better  than  the  Romans,  liberty,  at  least,  was  one  thing,  which  they  xui- 
derstood  as  well  as  we.     In  the  second  ca^e,  they  will  import,  that  liber- 
ty was  understood,  at  least  as  well  by  them  as  by  us  ;  meaning  that  bj 
them  it  was  better  understood.     If  Uiis  last,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  was 
Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided,  ^od 
the  sense  rendered  independent  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  anrat^- 
ing  the  words  thus  :  ^  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  lea^, 
as  we.'     The  fact  is,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as  oftly^  wholly,  at 
least,  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their 
reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear  ;  and  hence  we  acquire  a 
habit  of  throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period.     But,  in. 
writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye,  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ou^t  to  be 
more  accurate  ;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words  which 
they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the  first  inspection. 
Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  a  sen-* 
tence,  it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to  divest  it 
of  all  ambiguity.     For  instance  ;  ^  Are  these  designs,'  says  Lord  Boling- 
broke,  Disser.  on  Parties,  Dedicat.    *  Are  these  designs,  which  any  raan^ 
who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?'     Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these 
words,  *  in  any  circumstances y  in  any  situation,^  are  connected  with,  *  a 
man  born  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,'  or  with  that 
man's  *  avowing  his  desii^ns,  in  uny  circumstances,  or  situation  into  which 
he  may  be  brought  ?'    If  the  latter,  as  seems  most  probable,  was  intended 
to  be  the  meaning,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus  9 
*  Are  these  designs  which  any  man  who  is  barn  a  Briton,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow  V  But 
Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
relative  pronouns,  who,  which,  what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles 
which  express  the  connection  of  the  parts  of  speech  with  one  another. 
As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connection,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate 
and  precise  here.     A  small  error  may  overcloud  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence  ;  and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet,  Where 
these  relative  particles  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  always  find 
sometbingawkward  and  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence,   Thos, 
in  the  Spectator,  (No.  64.)     '  This  kind  of  wit,'  says  Mr.  *Addison,  *  was 
very  much  in  vogiio  among  our  countrymen,  about  an  age  or  two  ago. 
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who  did  not  pi^ctise  it  for  any  obliqae  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  o^ 
being  witty.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here  ;  but  the  con- 
tftruction  would  evidently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circumstance, 
*"  about  an  age  or  two  ago,'  in  such  a  manner  ad  not  to  separate  the  rela- 
tive whoy  from  its  antecedent  our  coutUrymen ;  in  this  way  :  *  About  an 
age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  coun« 
trymen,  who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the 
sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No.  412.  *  We  no  where  meet  with  a' 
more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  natuire,  than  what  appears  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of 
those  different  stains  of  hght,  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different 
atoadon.'  Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  t}ie  word  show,  as  its 
antecedent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  thatiwithout  a  careful  attention 
lb  the  sense,  we  would  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer 
it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself  ;  and  hence,  aa 
indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following  passage 
in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (^ol.  ii.  serm.  15.)  is  still  more  censura- 
ble :  Mt  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the 
good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father,'  which,  always  refers  gram- 
naticaHy  to  the  immediately  preceding  substantive,  which  here  is  '  trea- 
vares ;'  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one 
kd%  this  impropriety.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  '  It  is 
fi)Uy  to  pretend,,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
^cidents  of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against  but  the  good 
pwidence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' . 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift's.     He  is 
recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons  fully  and  dis- 
tinctlyi    *  Many,'  says  he,  *  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that, 
from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  univer« 
nty,  they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read 
Hrhat  they  have  written.'    He  certainly  does  not  mean,  that  they  had  ac- 
quired time  and  paper  at  the  university,  but  they  had  acquired  this  habit 
Uiere  ;  and  therefore  his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus  :     *  From  a  habit, 
which  they  have  acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they 
write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner.'     In  another  passage,  the  same  author 
has  left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relative.     It  is 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  concerning  the 
sacramental  test :  '  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you.  Sir,  my  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  great  ibajority  of  both  houses  here,  relating  to  this 
wei^ty  affair ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.* 
Now  1  ask,  what  is  it  he  would  have  his  correspondent  to  reckon  upon, 
securely  ?     The  natural  construction  leads  to  these  words,  *  this  weighty 
aflair.'    But,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  more 
probable  he  meant  that  the  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely 
reckoned  upon  ;  though  certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  fire  arrang-* 
«d,  is  obscurely  expressed.     The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arrang- 
ing it  thus  :  *  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to 
thu  weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  house3 
here ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given ;  but  I  reckon  those  which  I 
have  ^ii^oduced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood  ;  that  in  the  con- 
«tmction  of  sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to,  is  the 

O    . 
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marshalling  of  the  tvords  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clear! j  mark  the 
relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another  ;  particularly^ 
that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to  the  words  which 
they  are  intended  to  qualify  ;  that,  where  a  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  it 
shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midsW)f  a  period,  but  be  determined  by .it» 
place  to  ope  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that  every  relative  word  whick 
is  used,  shall  instantly  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader^ 
without  the  least  obscurity.  I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because 
I  think  they  are  the  most  frequent  occasions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into 
sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  further  observe,  that  obscurity  often 
arises  from  the  too  ii*equent  repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
pronouns  teHo,  and  ihey^  and  t/tew,  and  theirs^  when  we  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  different  persons  ;  as,  in  the  foUpwing  sentence  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson  ;  (voF.  I.  serm.  42.)  *  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
good  that  is  in  others  ;  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do 
what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their 
Virtues  may  not  obscure  them.''  This  is  altogether  careless  writing.  It 
renders  style  often,  obscure,  always  embarrassed  and  inelegant.  Whei^ 
we  find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us^  we  have 
often  no  metliod  lefl,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into  some  other 
form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references  to  persons  who  have 
before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some  ia« 
stances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangement.  A  man,  he  tells  U8« 
ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  his  death,  '  Statnami 
aurcam  hastam  tenentem  ;'  upon  which  arose  a  dispute  at  law,,  whether 
the  whole  statue^  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?  The  same  au- 
thor observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the 
collocation  of  the  words  isambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say,  **  Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is 
ambiguous,  both  in  sense  and  structure  w{iether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave 
the  blow.  But  if  the  expression  were  used,  *  Se  videsse  hominem  li- 
brum  scribentem,'  although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Q)iiintilian  insists 
that  the  arrangement  is  wrong.  *  Nam,'  says  he,  *  etiamsi  librum  A 
hominc  scribi  pateat,  non  certd  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composaerat^ 
feceratquc  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit.'  Indeed,  to  have  the  relation 
of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only^rbut  grace  and  beautv  to  a  sen- 
tence, making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and  agreeably  along  aU  the  parts 
of  it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence,  which 
I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capitaJ  property.  In  every  composition, 
of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required,  in  order  to  render 
it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  connecting  principle  amon|^ 
the  parts.  Some  one  object  must  reign  and  be  predominant.  This,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  shew,  holds  in  history,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  ift- 
all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strict- 
est unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  t» 
be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  the^e  parts  must  be 
so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of 
one  object,  not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sen- 
tence, the  following  rules  must  be  observed  ; 
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In  the  firrt  place,  during  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene  should 
be  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  shoaid  not  be  hurried  by  sudden 
transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to  subject  There  is 
eommonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or  thin^j  which  is  the  ^rern- 
ing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it.  Should  I  express  myself  thus  :  '  After  we  came  to  an- 
chor, they  put  me  on  shore,*  where  1  was  welcomed  by  ail  my  friends, 
who  received  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though 
the  objects  contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connection  with  each  other, 
yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by  shifting  so  often  both  the 
place  and  the  person,  we^  and  they,  and  /,  and  tcho,  they  appear  in  such 
a  disunited  view,  that  the  sense  of  connection  is  almost  lost.  The  sen- 
tence is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  after  the  following 
manner :  *  Having  come  to  anchor,  I  was  put  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with'the  greatest  kindness/ 
Writers  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress,  at  the 
same  tiiQe 

A  second  role  ;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence,  things  which  have  so 
little  connection,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sen- 
tences.    The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a 
reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two.  it  is  the  safer  extreme, 
to  err  rather  by  too  many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded 
and  embarrassed.     Examples  abound  in  authors.     I  shall  produce  some, 
to  justify  what  I  now  say.     '  Archbishop  Tillotson,'  says  an  author  of  the 
History  of  England,  *  died  in  this  year.     He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both 
by  king  William  and  queen  Mary>  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bi- 
shop of  Lincoiuj  to  succeed  him.'     Who  would  expect  the  latter  part  of 
this  sentence  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former  ?    *  He  was  exceed- 
ingly beiored  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  preposition  of  the  sentence 
we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related  to  it  to  follow ; 
when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  preposition,  *  who  nominat- 
ed Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'     The  foflowing  is  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero  :  ♦  In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  his  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  %va8  oppressed  by  anew  and  cruel  affliction,  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  Tullia  ;  wliich  happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Doi- 
.abeQa  ;  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.* 
The  principal  object  in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  TuHia,  which  was 
the  cause  of  her  father's  affliction  ;  th^date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety  ; 
bnt  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main  object ; 
and  breaks  the  unity  ^nd  compactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  b}'  setting 
a  new  picture  before  the  reader.     The  following  sentence,  from  a 
translation  of  PJutarch,  is  still  worse  :  *  Their  march,'  says  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Greeks  under  Alexander,  *  their  march,*  was  through  an 
uncultivated  couptry,  whose  savage  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no 
other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and  un- 
savory, by  reason  of  their  continual  feeding  upon  sea-fish.'     Here  the 
scene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.     The  march  of  the  Greeks, 
the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled, 
the  account  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted  food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects, 
«Hghtly  related  to  each  other,  which  the  reader  cannot,  without  muchi 
Itfficulty,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
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These  examples  have  been  Uken  from  sentences  of  oo  great  lei^gQi^ 
yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences,  are- very  apt 
%o  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Clarendon's  his-> 
](ory,  to  tind  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involved,  and  intricate 
sentences  of,  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish  of  his  composition  ; 
though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  be  has  considerable  merit.  In 
later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord  Clarendon,  we  find  a  perio4 
sometimes  running  out  so  f^^r,  and  comprehending  so  many  particaUfS, 
as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  Take  for  an  ia« 
stance,  the  following,  from  Sir  WilUain  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Po« 
etry  :  '  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  difierent 
things  ;  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  se- 
Teral  names  of  busy  and  idle  men  ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the 
inind,  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first. 
Wisdom  ;  and  of  the  other,  wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  expresft 
^hat  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio^  and  the  French,  esprit^  both 
irom  the  Latin ;  though  1  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that  of 
poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  op  the  Runic  language.'  When  one 
arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
tiimsclf  got  to  so  great  a  distance,  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  first 
set  out. 

Lord  Shaflesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magnifi- 
cence, shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody,  where  ha 
is  describing  the  cold  regions  :  *  At  length,'  says  he,  '  the  sun  approach- 
ipg,  melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  means 
and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  return  of  cold  ;'  This  first 
sentence  is  correct  enough  ;  but  he  goes  on  :  'It  breaks  the  icy  fettem 
of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters  pierce  through  floating  islands,  with 
arms  which  can  withstand  the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  who  of  them- 
selves seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all 
but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  aii4 
force,  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  hiia 
humbly  to  adore  th^  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the 
author  of  his  own  superior  wisdom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or 
embarrassed  than  this  sentence  ;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intended  to  be 
descriptive,  where  every  thing  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
Image  whatever.  The  tt,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether  it  mean 
the  sun  or  the  cold.  The  object  is  changed  three  times  in  the  sentence  ; 
beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  tlie  icy  fetters  of  the  main  ;  thea 
the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  personages  ;  and  lastly,  by  a 
very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought  into  view,  and  receives  a  long 
and  serious  admonition,  before  the  sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present 
insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  as,  God's  being  the  campo* 
9troffrafMs;  and  the  sea-monsters  having  arms  that  withstand  rocks. 
Shaftesbury's  strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  descrip- 
tion ;  however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

1  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift ; 
in  hiis  proposal;  too,  for  correcting  the  English'  language  :  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upoti  several  sub- 
jects. Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  language,  after  the  time  of 
Cromwell :  *  To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  « that  licentiousness  wiiich 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion,  and  moraW 
(ell  to  corrupt  our  language  j  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  much  ^ 
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proved  by  ikose,  who  attiiat  time  made  Aip  the  court  of  king  Charles  the 
Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who  had 
been  altogether  conversant  in  the  dialect  of  these  fanatic  tines  ;  or 
fouBg  men  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  country  :  go  that  the 
pourt,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctness  and  propriety  of 
speech,  was  then,  and  I  think  has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school 
in  England  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care 
be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nolHlity,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the 
world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
patterns  of  politeness.' — 'How  many  difTerent  facts^  reasonings,  and  ob- 
servations, are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at  once !  and  yet  so  linked 
together  by  the  author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which 
admits  of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any 
of  its  members  ?  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notice, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  suppose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the  de- 
fects of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  confusion. 
For  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper  divisions  of 
thought  ;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenor  of  the 
author's  expression  ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper  or  not,  just  ac- 
cording as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the  sense.  When 
they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  tbey  deserve,  and  will  meet  with,  no 
regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences  ;  which 
is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parentheses  in  the  middle  of  them.  On  some  oc- 
•casions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance  ;  as  prompted  by  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  of  thought,  wmch  can  glance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  g(5ing 
along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  extremely  bad  ;  being  a 
sort  of  wheels  within  wheek  ;  sentences  in  tjie  midst  of  sentences  ;  the 
perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants 
art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless  to  give  many  in- 
stances, as  they  occur  so  often  among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  pro- 
duce one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke  ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and 
manner  of  writing,  betrays  him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort. 
It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes 
,  thus  ;  'It  seems  to  me,  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world,' 
At  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  ^for  we  are  made 
capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaming)  but,  how- 
ever, sufficient,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happj,  or, 
at  the  worst,  tolerable  ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  feature 
has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
2  few  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  a  larger  portion  of  the  etherial  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  mien.' .  A  very  bad 
sentence  this ;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and  other 
ioteijected  circumstauces,  his  lordship  had  contrived  to  thrust  so  many 
things,  that  he  ^s  forced  to  begin  the  construction  again  with  the  phrase^ 
/«a^:  which,  whenever  it  occurs,  may  be  always  assumed  as .  a  sure 
nark  cfi  a  clumsy,  iU-constructed  sentence ;  excusable  in  speaking, 
^here  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in  polished  writings 
unpafdoBabieL 

IKvfid  only  one  rvle  more  fcff  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which  is» 

full  and  perfect  close.     Every  thing  that  is  one, 
a  middle,  and  an  end.    I  need  not  take  notice. 


uapafdoaaoie* 
^    ^halKvOd  only  one  r 
to  Wk  ^  a\ways  to  a  fu 
^MP  hflire  a  beginning, 
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that  an  unfinished  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  according  to  any  grann  '. 
matical  rule.     Bnt  very  often  we  meet  with  sentences  that  are,  so  tt  ■ 
speak,  more  than  finished.     When  we  have  arrived  at  wflat  we  expect-  \ 
ed  was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we  have  come  to  the  word  on  which 
the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly, 
some  circumstance  pops  out,  which  ought  to  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have 
been  disposed  of  elsewhere  ;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a 
tail  adjected  to  the  sentence  ;  somewhat  that,  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  th^ 
Alexandrian  line, 

«  Like  A  wounded  snake,  di^agt  iti  dov  length  along." 

Ail  these  adjections  to  the  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  extreme* 
ly.  They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular,  they  break 
its  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Young  Clei^yman, 
speaking  of  Cicero's  writings,  expresses  himself  thus  :  '  With  these 
writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  by  many  degrees^  excelled  the  other ;  at  least  as  an 
orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence  is  at  these  words, 
*  excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the  propositions  ;  wc 
look  for  no  more  ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  '  at  least  as  an  orator,* 
comes  in  mth  a  very  halting  pace.  How  much  more  compact  would  the 
sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus  :  •  With  these  writings,  young  divines 
are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many 
degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least,  excelled  the  other.'  In  the  following 
sentence,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  the  adjcction  tq  the  sentence  is 
altogether  foreign  to  it.  Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds,  *  The  first,'  says  he,  •  could  not  end 
his  learned  treatise  without  a  panegyric  of  modern  learning,  in  compari- 
9}on  of  the  ancient ;  and  the  other,  nills  so  grossly  into  the  censure  of  the 
old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  r^ad  either  of 
these  strains  without  some  indignation  ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is 
so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  sclf-sufliciency.'  The  word  *  indignation,'  con- 
cluded the  sentence  ;  the  last  member,  *  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  so  apt  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  proposition  altogether  new,  i 
added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE  XIL 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 


Having  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  tp  be  studied  in 
the  structure  of  sentences,  I  proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a  correct  sen- 
tence, which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  1  mean,  such  a  disposition  of 
the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  the  period  is  designed  t9 
make  most  full  and  complete  ;  and  give  every Jg4»i4»  ai^l  ever/m*aber, 
their  due  weight  and  force.  The  tif  o  former  ^atities  oT  p^tspft^it^ttd  f 
uni^,  aire  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prodtMStion^  of  tljM  ejj^K  ; 
but  more  is  gUU  requisite.     i:or  a  sentence  may  be  clear  ett<»u^P;  ioHy 
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also  be  compact  enough,  in  all  its  parte,  or  have  the  requisite  unity ;  and 
yet,  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  in  that 
strength  or  liyeliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  arrangement 
would  hare  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sen* 
tencc  is,  to  prune  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  sometimes, 
be  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  of  clearness  and  unity ;  but 
they  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  seotence  move  along  tardy 
and  encumbered : 

Est  breviute  opoi,  nt  carrat  seotentia,  aea  ie 
Impediatverbifly  laasas  onerantibtti  aurea.* 

kis  a  general  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  importaRce  to 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They  cannot  be  superfluous » 
without  being  hurtful.  '  Obstat,^'  says  Qaintilian,  *  quicquid  non  adjuvat.' 
All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  left  out  in  the  expres- 
fion.  Thus  :  *•  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  hon* 
our  of  it,'  is  better  language  than  to  say,  *  Being  content  with  deserving 
a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it.'  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have 
written  or  composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression » 
a&dto  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  ai; 
first  draught.  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed  ^  and  we  shatf 
always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus  r^- 
trenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning 
10  very  close,  as  to  give  ^  hardness  and  dryness  to  style.  For  here,  a< 
in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard,  diough  not  the 
principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaves 
most  be  left  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of  redundant 
members.  As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea,  so  every  member 
ought  to  contain  a  new  thought.  Opposed  to  this,  stands  the  fault  we 
sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a  period,  being  no  other  than 
ttie  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different 
form.  For  example  ;  speaking  of  beauty,  •  The  very  first  discovery  of 
it,'  says  Mr.  Addison, '  strikes  the  mind  with  inwiard  joy,  and  spreads  de- 
light through  all' its  faculties.'  (No.  412)  And  elsewhere,  *'  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  to 
survey  so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfactioti  and  complacency.'^ 
(No.  413.)  In  both  these  instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  se- 
cond member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the  first ; 
and  though  the  free  and  flowing  manner  of  such  an  author  as  Mr.  Addi- 
son, and  ttie  g;nij6e{^l  harmony  of  his  periods,  may  palliate  such  negli- 
gences ;  yet,  in  geheraj,  it  holds,  that  style,  freed  from  this  prolixity, 
appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful.  The  attention  becomes 
,  remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a 
corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

After  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for  promoting 
Ihe  strenglh  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copula- 
tives, rel  -..yes,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  transition  and  connec- 


lieCioiit  let  yoar  sense  be  elear» 

ight  of  words«  tjEOigud  the  ear.  Vsllvcjs, 
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iioQ.  These  little  words,  bvt^  andy  which,  whose^  vokere^  &c.  are  frequent- 
ly the  most  important  Tfords  of  any  ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hinges  upon 
which  all  sentences  turn,  and  of  course,  mnch,  hoth  of  tiieir  gracefninesf 
and  strength  must  depend  upon  such  particles.  The  varieties  in  using 
them  are,  indeed,  so  iniinite,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules,  respect- 
ing them  can  he  s:iven.  Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate 
writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a 
liifferent  usage  of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us.*  Some  obser- 
vations, I  shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  suhjfect 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition  from 
d^e  noun  which  it  gorcrns,  la  alwa3rs  to  be  avoided.     As  if  I  should  say, 

*  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  oflen  be  accom* 
panied  by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  instances,  we  feel  a  sosC 
of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separation  of  two  tkii^,  wkic]i« 
by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in 
thought  ;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itseli^ 
which,  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its  pro- 
per substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  particle^ 
by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this  :  ^  There  is  nothmg  which 
^sgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.'  In  introducing  a 
subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  at« 
tention,  this  sort  of  style  is  viery  proper  ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  current  of 
4iscour8e,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  shortly  z, 

*  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrase  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  un- 
derstood without  it.  As,  *  The  man  I  love.'  *•  The  dominions  we  pos- 
sessed, and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this  eliptical  «tyle  be 
intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet  in 
all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind,  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  reb* 
tive  should  always  be  inserted,  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  construction 
filled  up :  '  The  man  whom  I  love.'  *  The  dominions  which  we  possess- 
ed, and  the  conquests  which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  and^  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be  made.  First, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  sijfle.  It 
has-  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  firequent  use  of  the  vulgar  phrase*. 
and  80,  when  one  is  telling  a  stonr  in  common  conversation.  We  shall 
take  a  sentence  from  Sir  WUliam  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  speak* 
ing  of  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  '  The  academy  set  up 
by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and 
divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  tms  into 
vogue  ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned 
to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and  language  ;  and,  indeed,  with  such 
success,  that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  Uieir 
verse  and  their  prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  andi  in  one  sen^ 
tence.  This  agreeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this 
manner,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.  It  is  strange  how  a 
—       --.— _— -^ ^ — 

*  On  this  head,  Ur.  Lowth's  ibort  introdaotion  to  English  Gnmasr  dctetrct^ft  be 
ooBMKed  i  -vhere  lereiat  nieeties  of  ths  hmgosge  are  irdliKMBted  oat 
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writer,  so  accurate  as  Dean  Swift,  should  have  stumbled  on  so  improper 
an  application  of  this  particle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  following  sentence  ; 
Essaj  on  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  *  There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards 
rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  tnen  more  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune, 
than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  and  is, 
in  common  language,  called  discretion  :  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by 
the  assistance  of  which,  &c.'  By  the  insertion  of,  and  is,  in  place  of, 
9hich  M,  he  has  not  only  clogged  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungram- 
matical.  * 

But,  in  the  next  place,  it  is  worthy  of  olwervation,  that  though  the 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,he  to  join  objects  together,  and  thereby, 
as  one  woald  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close  ;  yet,  in  fact,  by 
dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quicker 
succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Longinus 
makes  this  remark;  which,  from  many  instances,  appears  to  bejiist: 
•Veni,  vidi,  vici,'*  expresses  with  more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick 
nccession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in 
the  following  description  of  a  route,  in  Caesar's  Commentaries  :  *  Nostri, 
emisis  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gemnt ;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cernitur  ; 
cohortes  aliae  appropinquant.  Hostes  terga  vertunt ;  fugientibus  equites, 
eccurrunt ;  fit  magna  caedes.'t     Bell.  Gall.  lib.  7. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  prevent  a 
^nick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are  making  some 
enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind  should  rest  for  a  moment 
OD  each  object  by  itself ;  in  this  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with 
peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  '  Such  a 
man  might  fall  a  victim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would 
60  with  him,*  In  the  same  manner,  Caesar  describes  an  engagement  with 
the  Nervii :  *  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celori- 
tate  ad  flnmen  decorrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  ct  ad  silvas,  et  in  Hn- 
mine,  et  um  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.'^  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  2. 
Here,  altoough  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events,  yet  as  it 
if  his  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at 
•ne  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled,  in  order  to  paint 
more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  oqiit  and  when 
to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who  study 
eloqnence.  For,  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in  language,  that  the 
omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects 
appear  more  closely  connected  ;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distin- 
gnish  and  separate  them,  in  some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the 
nmission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity  ;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  desi^rned 
to  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  hurried  so  fast  through  a  quick  sue. 

*  '*  I  came,  I  nw,  I  conquered.  " 

t^'Oor  meo.  after  hniring  discharged  their  javcllna,  attack  with  swonlin  hand:  of  a 
■Mdim,  the  eavalry  make  their  appearance  behind ;  other  bodies  ot  ni«n  ai'e  seen  di-awing 
near ;  the  enemjea  turn  tbeir^backi }  the  horse  meet  them  in  their  flight ;  a  gteat  slaugti- 
ttr  eaiueSb" 

♦  "  The  eneror,  having  easily  baat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  ran  down  with 
tncredifale  eeleri^  to  the  river ;  so  ttiat.  almost  at  one  moment  of  time,  they  appeared  to 
^  in  ihft  woods,  awl  in  the  hver}  and  in  ibc  midst  of  our  uoopt." 
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Cession  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion  i 
it  drops  the  copnlatiyes  in  its  hurry ;  and  crowds  the  whole  series  ta 
gether,  as  if  it  were  but  one  object  Whereas,  when  we  enumerate* 
with  a  view  to  a^rayate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more 
dlow  and  solemn  pace  ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  object  to  that 
which  succeeds  it ;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with  several  copulatives, 
makes  you  perceive,  that  the  object8>  though  connecti^d',  are  yet,  in  them- 
selves, distinct;  that  they  are  many,  not  one.  Observe,  for  instance, 
in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  P^ul,  what  additional 
weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of 
a  conjunction,  *  1  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  tilings  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shairbe  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God.'  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  So  much  with  regpj^' 
to  the  use  of  copulatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
which  is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
sentence,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  sucli 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning  prin- 
cipally rests,  every  one  must  see  ;  and  that  these  words  should  possess 
tf  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  Indeed,  diat 
place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best  figure,  whether  the 
beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes,  even  in  the  middle,  cannot,  as  ftr 
as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  rule*  This  most  varv  with 
the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must  ever  be  studied  m  the 
first  place  ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  nogreat.Ubertyinthe 
choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the  important  wor^ 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison  ;  '  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not  so  gross 
as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding/  Andt 
this,  indeed,  seems  the  most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  tluit  in  the 
iront  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down. 
Sometimes,  however,  when  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
out  full  at  the  close  :  '  Thus,'  says  Mr.  Pope,  *  on  whatever  side  we  con* 
template  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  wonderful  inven- 
tion.' (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writeis  had  a  considerable  advantage  above  us» 
in  this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which  their 
languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advantageous  situation 
for  every  word  ^  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give  their  sen- 
tences more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some  other  of  o<ur 
old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in  this.  But  the 
forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity  ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit 
such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done  such  violence  to  the  language, 
as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in  this  esqiression :  ^  Into  tiik  hole 
thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators.'  He  has  translated  so  sinqile 
a  phrase  as,  *  Nullum  el  tempestate  helium,'  by,  « War  at  that  time 
there  was  none.'  However,  within  certain  bouncb,  and  to  a  limited  de- 
gree, our  language  does  admit  of  inveruons  \  and  they  are  practised 
witli  succe^^  by  the  best  writers*    So  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  ef  Uooier^ 
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"The  praise  of  judgment  Virgil  baB  jostly  contested  with  him,  but  his 
invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.'  It  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  give 
the  sentence  its  due  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capitsd  words, 
*  judlgment  and  invention,'  this  is  a  happier  arrangement  than  if  he  had 
ibilowed  the  natural  order,  which  was,  *  Virgil  has  justly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  invention  remains  yet  unrivalled.' 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears, much  more  than  others^  Lord  Shaftesbury, for  instance, much  more 
than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement,  is  owing,  in  a  great 
ineasure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which 
Lord  Shaflesbury^s  style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
sentences  of  his  'Enquiry  into  Virtue  ;  where  all  .the  words  are  placed, 
not  stricOy  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  construction, 
which  may  give  the  j>eriod  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  misery  of  vice.  *  This,  as  to  die  eompdete  immoral  state,  is, 
what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this 
absolute  degeneracy,  this  *totatl  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equi- 
ty, there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is 
consequent.  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst.  The 
iDisfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  «n  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
B^mds,  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed, 
the  greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  httle  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  at  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that 
til  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  dis- 
torted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  only  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  ia 
sonoe  single  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice.'  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  82.)  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are 
many  inversions.  All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art^  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  different 
order  in  the  construction  of  sentences t  *  ^ur  sight  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  most  delightful  of  a)l  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
variety  of  id^as,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continties  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  ei]|oyn^nts.  'The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  no- 
tion of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ex- 
cept colours  ;  but  at  the  some  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con-' 
fined  in  its  operations,  &c.'  (Spectator  No.  411.)  In  this  strain,  he 
always  proceeds,  following  the  inost  natural  and  obvious  order  of  the 
hinguage :  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  tliaa 
ShaAesbury,  he  has,  in  return,  more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity  \ 
which  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  o( 
the  sentence  we  -dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
^at  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disentan- 
^ed  from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when  there 
ire  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the 
principal  ol^ject  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we 
must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  prin- 
cipal object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will 
be  nsade  clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  the 
fi)&owing  sentence  in  Lord  Shailesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is 
modem  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient :  '  If^  whiltt 
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they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  adyise»  and  give  instmctMNi, 
ibey  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  formerly,  be  esteemed,  with  justice, 
the  best  and  most  hoQourable  among  authors.'  This  is  a  well  constract- 
ed  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  aod  adrerbs,  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  the  meanin*;  ;  only^  secretb^,  as  well^  perhaps,  now^  wiUi 
justice,  fonncrly ;  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
embarrass,  nor  weaken  the  sentence  ;  while  that  which  is  the  capital 
object  in  it,  viz.  '  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honour^ 
able  among  authors,'  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  effect 
of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  membertf 
of  the  sentence  thus :  'If,  whilst  tliey  profess  to  please  oiidy,  they  ad- 
Vise  and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  beat  and 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  well  aa 
formerly.'  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same  sense: 
but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the 
capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  without  grace,  and  with* 
out  strength. 

A  fourth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is,  ttti 
make  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  in  their  importance 
above  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a  climax,and  is  always 
considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From  what  cause  it  pleases,  19 
abundantly  evident.  In  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what  is 
more  and  more  beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order. 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain^ 
we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  '  CaTendam 
est,'  says  Quintilian,  wliose  authority  I  always  wiUingly  quote,  *  ne  de- 
crescat  oratio,  et  fortiori  subjuugatur  aliquid  infirmius  ;  sicut,  sacrilegio, 
fur  ;  autlatroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententiae  et  insurgere.'* 
Of  this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero 
furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him  to 
study  it ;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect,  he  makes 
both  the '  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very  magnificent 
swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for 
assassinating  Pompey  :  '  Atque  si  res,  si  vir,  si  tcmpus  ullum  dignum 
fuit,  certe  haec  ilia  causa  siuuraa  oomia  fuerunt.  Insidiator  erat  in  Foro 
collocatus,  atque  in  vostibulo  ipso  Senatus  ei  viro  autem  mors  paraha- 
tur  cnjus  iu  vita  nitebalur  salus  civitatis  ;  eo  porro  reipublica>  tempore, 
quo  si  unus  ille  occidirisct,  non  haec  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  omnes  con- 
ciajssent.'  The  *  following  instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also 
beautiful  :  *  This  decency,  tliis  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
<iliaracler,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever  it  is 
neglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  dei^ree  ef  lustre,  and  their  defects 
acquire  much  ajigravation.  Nay,  more  ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and 
this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  sullirient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their 
virtues  may  betray  them  into  failing?,  their  failings  into  vices,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  umvortliy  of  princcr,  and  unworthy  of  men.'  (Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King.) 

1  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorial  climax, 
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can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always  songbt  after. 
Only  sotoe  kinds  of  writing  admits  such  sentences  ;  and  to  study  them 
too'fireqaently,  especially  if  the  subject  require  not  so  much  pomp,  is 
aflected  and  disagreeable.  But  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  cli- 
max, which  it  is  a  general  rule  to  study,  *  pe  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Quinti- 
lian  speaks,  '  et  ne  fortiori  subjungatur  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker 
assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a  stronger  one  ;  and 
fiFfaen  our  sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the  longest  should,  gene- 
rally, be  the  concluding  one.  There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last 
direction.  Periods,  thus  divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily  ;  and  the 
shortest  member  being  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our 
memory  as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  and  see  the  connexion  of  the  two 
more  clearly.  Thus  to  say,  <  when  our  passions  bare  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  nave  forsaken  them,'  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part  of  the 
proposition  :  ^  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
ovr  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.'  In  general,  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and  growing  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  construction  can  be  managed  with- 
OQt  affectation,  or  uu$»easonable  pomp.  '  If  we  rise  yet  higher,'  says 
Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  '  and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many 
ooeans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different 
set  of  planets  ;  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that 
ire  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether  :  we  are  lost  in 
EQch  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  immensity  of  Nature.'  (Spect.  No.  420.)  Hence  follows 
clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  conclud- 
ing them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable  word. 
Sach  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading*  There  are  sen- 
tences indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rest  chiefly  u)>on  some 
words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cir- 
cumstances, but  as  the  capital  figures  ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have 
the  principal  place  allotted  thezn.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found 
with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's  :  *  In  their  prosperity,  my  friends 
•hall  never  hear  of  me  ;  in  their  adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and 
ahtay$^  being  emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression.  But  I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech, 
when  introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qualifications  of  more  important 
words.  In  such  case,  they  should  ahvays  be  disposed  of  in  the  least 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  period  ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of 
greater  dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  station. 

Agreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  ahvays  avoid  concluding  with  any 
of*  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  o/*,  to^  from^  mtht 
^«  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  '  Avarice  is  a  crime 
of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,'  than  to  say,  *  Avarice  is  a  crime 
which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'  This  is  a  phraseology  which  all 
correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the  want  of  dignity 
which  arises  |rom  those  monosyllables  at  the  end^  the  imagination  can- 
not avoid  restmg,  for  a  little^  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  clo><es  the 
sentence  :  and  as  those  prepositions  have  no  import  of  tlieir  own,  but 
^y  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it  is  dibagreeable 
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ibr  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  tm  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself,  pro- 
dhce  any  idea,  nor  form  any  picture  in  the  fancy. 

For  the  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  compound  sense,  witb 
«ome  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still  not  so  beau- 
tiful conclusions  of  a  period  ;  such  as,  bring  about ^  lay  hold  of^  come  aver 
fo,  cleair  i4p,  and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  of  which,  if  we  caa 
employ  a  sim^de  verb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more 
strength.  Even  the  pronoun  tY,  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive 
-noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we 
want  to  give  digmty  to  a  sentence,  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided  in  the 
conclusion  ;  more  especially,  when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepo- 
vitions,  as,  wiih  itj  in  t'l,  to  it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator, 
vrhich  otherwise  is  abundanfly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensi- 
ble :  '  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  con?* 
sideration  in  reUgion,  than  tliis,  of  the  perpetual  progress  which  the 
4oul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
-a  period  in  it.'  (No.  111.)  How  much  more-graceful  the  sentence,  it 
it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word,  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a  circum- 
stance only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad  grace. 
We  may  judge  of  this,  by  the  following  sentence  from  LordBolingbroke: 
(Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accession  of  King  George  I.) 
*  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  ail 
the  mischief  we  lament ;  that  union  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great 
ad^^ance  towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily 
begun,  so  successftdly  carried  on,  and  of  late  so  unaccountably  neglected ; 
to  say  no  worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  woriCy  occasions  a  sad 
falling  -off  at  the  end  ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the 
period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expect  to 
find  growing  to  the  last. 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is  often 
attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in-order  to  adjust  them  so,  as  shafi 
consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period.  Though 
necessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely  stones  in  a  building, 
which  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place  them  with  the  least 
4>ffence.  *  Jungantur,'  says  QjaintiUan, '  quo  congruunt  maxime  ;  sicut 
in  structure  saxorum  radium,  etiamipsa,  enormitas  invenit  cui  af^licari, 
et  in  quo  possit  insistere."^ 

The  dose  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the  sense 
admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  dispatched,  generally  speaking,  the  better ; 
that  the  more  important  and  signi6cant  words  may  possess  the  last  place, 
^uite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rale,  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  cir- 
cumstances together,  but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend  ;  pi^ 
Tided  that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  directed,  not  to  dog  those  capital 
words  with  tiiem.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  *  What  I  had 
the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversa- 
tion, was  not  a  new  thought.'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These 
two  circqmstances,  iome  time  agOy  and  in  conversationy  which  are  here 

^  *  Let  ihem  be  inserted  wherever  the  heppieit  pliee  for  diem  can  be  foand  ;  m  hi  ■ 
atrveture  compoted  of  rough  stones,  there  are  alvji^  ptooes  wben»  the  most  srrecniai: 

and  unshapely  may  find  «ome  adjacent  one  tD  which  it  caa  be joiae^s  tad  tone  hue  oc 
-M'hich  it  may  rest* 
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ut  together,  would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  '  What  1 
d  the  honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioniiig  to  your  Lordship  id  coxt- 
versation.'  And  in  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  BoUngbroke's : 
(Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.)  '  A  monarchy,  limited  like  oars„ 
may  be  placed,  for  aught  I  know,  as  it  has  been  oflen  represented*  just  in 
the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  deviation  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.'  The  arrangement  would  hare 
been  happier  thus :.  '  A  monarchy,  lunited  like  ours,  may,  for  aught  I 
know,  be  pliaced,  as  it  haa  often  been  represented,  just  in  the  middle 
Doiat,'&c. 

.  I  shall  give  only  one  rule  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are  com- 
pared or  contrasted  to  one  another :  where  either  a  resemblance  or  an 
opposition  is  intended  to  be  expressed,  some  resemblance,  in  the  lan- 
guage and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  things 
themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
words  corresponding  too.  We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  otiierwise  ; 
tod  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect.  Thus,  when 
Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  *  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most 
wit ;  the  serious  part  of  mankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their 
tide  ;'  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  opposition  would  have  been  more 
complete,  if'  he  had  said,  '  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have 
BKwt  wit ;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 
The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  (Nreface  to  his  Homer,  folly 
cxeoqdifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving :  *  Homer  was  the  greater  genius ; 
Viigil,  the  better  artist  :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the  man  ;  in  the. 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity  ; 
Tirgil  leads  as  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Homer,  scatters  with  a  gen< 
erous  profusion ;  Viigil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homerj^ 
Kke  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden  overflo;w  ;  Vii^gil,  like 
a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stream.  And  when  we  look  upoft 
flieir  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firing  the  heavens  ;  Virgil,  like 
file  same  power,  in  hi»  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying 
phins  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periodi  thus  con* 
itracted,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often^ 
bave  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention 
lo  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  whe» 
tomparison  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it  If  such  a  con>- 
atmction  as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagree- 
aUe  uniformity ;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  in  the  period^ 
which  tires  the  ear  ;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation.  Atnong  the  an- 
cients, the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
ooant,  by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Hah- 
oamassus,  he  is  severely  censured* 

This  finishes  what  I  had  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered,  with 
Kspect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity, 
%ul  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully,  for  two  rea- 
sons :  First,  because  it  is  a  subject,  which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered 
Bkore  didactic,  and  subjected,  more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  sub* 
^ts  of  criticism ;  and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable 
unportance  and  use. 
For  though  mioj  of  the^  attentions  wbicli  I  hare  been  recommend- 
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ing,  may  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much 
greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  imagined.  A  sentiment  which  is  express- 
ed in  a  period,  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily  arranged,  makes  always  a 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed. 
Every  one  feels  this  npon  a  comparison  :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible 
in  one  sentence,  how  much  more  in  a  whole  discourse,  or  composition, 
that  is  made  up  of  such  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  which 
all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  communicate,  in  th€f 
clearest  and  most  natural  order,  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  transfuse  ' 
into  the  minds  of  others.  Every  arrangement  that  does  most  justice 
to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advantage,  strikes  us  as  beautiful. 
To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did 
men  always  think  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  mas- 
ters of  the  language  in  ivliich  they  write,  there  would  be  occasions  for 
few  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended. 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there 
is  besides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mis- 
take in  our  manner  of  conceiving  the  subject.  Embarrassed,  obscure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embar- 
rassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion  ;  and  he  that  is  learning,  to  ar- 
range his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learning,  at  the  same 
time,  to  think  with  accuracy  and  order ;  an  observation  which  alone 
will  justify  all  the  care  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  subject. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES... HARMONY. 

HiTHCRTo  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their  meeii- 
ing,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We  are  novr 
to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  harmony,  or  agree^' 
ableness  to  the  ear ;  which  was  the  last  quality  belonging  to  them  that 
I  proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense  ;  yet  such  as  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. For  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  ibr 
our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connexion  be^ 
tween  the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which 
conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as  soon 
as  it  hears  them  uttered.  '  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian,  *  potest  intrare  in 
affectum,  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo,  statim  offendtt'^  Music  has 
naturally  a  great  power  over  all  men  to  prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emo- 
tions ;  insomuch  that  there  are  hardly  any  dispositions,  which  we  wish 
to  raise  in  others,  but  certain  sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those 

*  *  Nothing  om  enter  into  the  affeetioas  whicb  st^mM«•  at  the  tlvertisM,  bgr  offesdidB 

the  car,* 
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dispositioM,  and  tending  to  promote  them.  Now,  lan^age  may,  in  some 
^  degree,  be  rendered  capable  of  this  power  of  music  ;  a  circumstance 
which  must  needs  heighten  our  idea  of  language  as  a  wonderful  inven- 
tion. Not  content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  caa 
fire  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds  ;  and,  to  th6 
pleasure  of  commomcating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  plea- 
lure  of  melody. 

h  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular  ex- 
pression :  Neit,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive  of  th« 
tense.     The  first  is  the  more  common  ;  the  second  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  property  of 
a  well-constructed  sentence  :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences  we  have 
hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under  this  head. 
This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain,  will  depend 
upon  two  things  ;  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words  ;  on  which  head,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  frivolous  detail 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  of  which 
speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident,  that  words  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  ai 
proper  intemaixture  of  vowels  and  consonants  ;  without  too  many  harsh 
cOraonants  rubbing  against  each  other  ;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  sue- 
osision,  to  cause  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  If 
may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  diffi- 
cult in  pronuDcialion,  are,*  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to 
llle  ear.  Vowels  give  softness  ;  consonants,  strengthen  the  sound  of' 
wofdi.  The  bbusic  of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both  ;  and 
will  h%  hurt,  wiU  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate  by  an  excess 
of  either.  Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than 
Aoiiosjllablea.  They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of 
wunds  which  they  present  to  it :  and  accordingly,  the  most  musical  lan- 
guages abound  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the 
Bost  musical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  sylla- 
Ues,  but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them  ;  such  as  repenty  prO' 
dwcc,  velociigj^  ceUrityy  independent^  %fnpetuou9ky. 

The  next  head,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  proper  ar- 
rangement of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more  complex,  an4 
of  greater  nicety.     For,  let  the  words  themselves  be  ever  so  well  chosen^ 
and  well  seu^diiig,  yet,  if  they  be  ill  disposed,  the  music  of  the  sentence 
is  utterly  lost.    Tn  the  harmonious  structure  and  disposition  of  periods, 
ao  writer  whaterer,  ancient  or  modern,  equals  Cicero.    He  had  studied 
^  with  care  ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls  the 
'  Plena  ac  nnmerosa  oratio*'    We  need  only  open  his  writings  to  find  in- 
stances that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to  every 
car.    What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round  and  swelling,  than  the 
feOowing  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?     *  Cogitate  quan- 
tblaboribuB  fundatnm  imperiam,   quanta  virtute   stabilitam  libcrtatem, 
qoanta  Deerum  benignitate  aoctas  exa(Tgeratasque  fortunas,  una  nox  pene 
oelent.'     In  English,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a  musical  sentcncep 
^foUowing  from  Milton,  in  his  Treatise  on  Education  :  *  VVc  shall  con* 

^*ct  yeuto  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed,  at  the  first  ascent ;  but  else,  so 

imooth,  so  gre^n,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  soub^  on 
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every  side,  that  the  harp.of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming^*  Evei^- 
thing  in  this  sentence  conspires  to  promote  the  harmony.  The  words  are 
happily  chosen  ;  full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds  ;  laborious^  $mo<^h,  grmt^ 
goodly^  melodious  charming :  and  these  words  so  artfully  arranged,  that 
were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of  them,  we  should,  presently^ 
be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For,  let  us  observe,,  how  finely  the 
members  of  the  period  swell  one  above  another.  '  So  smooth,  so  green.' 
— ♦  so  fuU  of  goodly  prospects,  and  melodious  sounds  on  every  side  ;' — ^dU 
the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual  rise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  oa 
which  it  rests  with  pleasure  ;)— 'that  the  hurp  of  Orpheus  was  ootaiore 
charming.' 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  <  a  melody  very 
sensible  to  the  ear,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  oelodious  stiuc* 
ture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  t' 
And,  upon  this  subject,  were  I  to  follow  the  ancient  rhetoridians,  it  wouU 
be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For  here  thev-  have  entered  into- 
aBiinute  and  particular  detail ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any  other 
head  that  regards  language.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  to  verse,, 
there  belong  certain  numbers-,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can  be  as* 
certained  by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are  cal* 
led,  that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should  enter 
into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the  effect  of 
each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  structure  of  senteiir 
oes,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the  principal  oliject 
Cicero  and  Quiatilian  are  full  of  this.  Th&  other  qualities  o£  precisioBi, 
unity  and  strength,  which  we  consider  as  of'  chief <  importaAce,^  they, 
handle  slightly  ;  but  when  they  come  tathe  ^jiinciura  M  num^mt,'.  tki^ 
modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious.:  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Words  in  a  Sentence,  which  is  altogether 
oonfined  to  their  musical  effect.  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence 
to  consist  in  four  things ;  first,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds  ;  se^ 
condly,  in  the  composition  of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet;  third- 
ly,  in  change  or  variety  of  sound  ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the 
sense.  On. all  these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refinement : 
and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted  ;  though  were  one  now  to  write  a 
book  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  we  should  expect  to  find  the  subject 
treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times^  this  whole  subject  of.  the  musical  structure  of  dis- 
<x>unBe,  it  is  plain)  has  been  much  less  studied  ;  and  indeed,  for  several 
reasons,  can  be  much  less  sulnected  to  rule.  The  reasons,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give,  both  to  justi/y  my  not  following  the  tract  of  the  ancient 
rhetoricians  on  this  subject,  andUoshew  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a 
part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  now 
draws  much  less  attention. 

-  In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  1  mean  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man, were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces  and  the 
powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were  more  fixed 
and  determined  ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sonorous  ;  their 
method  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  botli  introduced 
a  greater  variety  of  Uquid  sounds  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity 
of  little  auxihary  words  which  we  are  obUged  to  employ  ;  and,  what  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  their  languages  allow- 
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•d,  gave  them  the  power  of  placing  their  words  ia  whatever  order 
moat  suited  to  a  musical  arrangement     All  these  were  great  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  above  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,. the  former  especially^ 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we  ;  their  genius  was 
more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.  Music  is  known  to 
have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is  with  us  ;  more 
imiversally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  objects.  Several 
learned  men,  particularly  the  Abb^  du  Bos,  in  his  Reflections  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  have  clearty  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the 
ancients,  both  their  trag^es  -and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music. 
Whence  the  moios  fecit, -^nd  the' tibiis  dexiris  et  nnistris,  prefixed  to  the 
editions  of  Terence's  plays.  All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speak- 
n^,  was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.  It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.  Among  the  Athe- 
Atang,  there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody ;  or  a  particular  mea- 
sare  prescribed  to  the  public  officers^  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate 
the  laws  to  the  people  ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with  improper  tones,  the 
laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.  Among  the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted 
«tory  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was  declaiming^  in  public,  having  a  musi- 
cian standing  at  his  back,  4n  order  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe 
orflttte.  Even  when  pronouncing  those  terrible  tribunitial  harangues,  by 
which  he  inflamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  against  the  other  ; 
this  attention  to 'the  music  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,  it  seems» 
Ktought  necessary  to  success.  Quintilian,  though  he  condemns  the  ex- 
cess of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  •  caotus  obscurior'  to  be 
ft  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.  Hence,  that  variety  of  accents,  acute» 
grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  6nd  marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables* 
to  express  not  the  quantity  of  them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to 
be  spoken  ;  the  application  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.  And 
though  the  Romans  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  Qointilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation  :  ^  Q^antam 
qwile,^  says  he,  •  comparantes  gravi,  interrogautes  acuto  tenore  conclu- 
'  dant.'  As  music  then,  was  -an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  it  is  with  us  ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of  pub- 
he  speaking,  they  employed  a  inuch  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones  or 
inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use  ;  this  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying 
a  greater  attention  to  that  construction  of  sentences,  which  might  best  suit 
this  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  con<3equence  of  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  the  mnsical  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  did,  in  fact,  produce  a  greater  effect  io.  public  speak* 
ing  among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  modern  oration  ;  anoth- 
er reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied.  Cicero,  in  his  treatise* 
entitled,  Orator,  -tells  us,  *  Consciones  saepc  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba 
apte  cccidissent.  Id  enim  expectant  aures.*  And  he  gives  a  remarka- 
hle  instance  of  the  effect  of  an  harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  as^em- 
l^lyi  irom  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbo's  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing. 
^he  sentence  was,  ♦  Patns  dictum  sapiens  temeritatis  fllii  comprobravit;' 
%  means  of  the  sound  ef  which,  alone,  he  tell  us,  '  Tantus  clamor  coi;- 

*  *I1itife  often  been  vitocsf  to  bants  of  exoiamation  io  ihe  poblic  assemblies  w!ic>1 
^steneet  cksed  wamc^llj ;  for  Uut  it  a  pleaiare  wkicb  Uie^ear  expects.'* 
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donis  excitattts  est,  at  pronus  admirabile  esaet'  He  makes  us  remaric 
the  feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power  of 
the  melody  ;  and  shews  how,  by  altering  the  collocation,  the  whole  ef- 
fect would  be  lost ;  as  thus  ;  *  ratris  dictum  sapiens  comprobrayit  teiM- 
riUs  filii.'  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  aentepce  is  extrenely 
musical,  anil  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to  an  audience,  yet  I  csoi- 
not  believe  that  an  En;2;lish  sentence,  equally  harmonious,  would,  by  its 
harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect  on  a  British  audience,  or  excite 
any  such  wonderful  applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  informs  us  tliis  of 
Carbo  produced.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  abtuse.  The 
melody  of  speech  has  less  power  over  us  ;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plaiMr 
method  of  uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  truth,  accompanied  with  lest 
melody  than  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.* 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  bestowing 
the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of  our  sentences,  that 
was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has  misled  some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be 
equally  applied  to  our  tongue  ;  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  re- 
gulated by  spondees  and  trochees,  and  iambus's  and  pxons,  and  other 
metrical  feet.  But  first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  c«b 
be  measured,  very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For,  the  quanti- 
ty, the  length  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  fix- 
ed and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  ;  but  very 
often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the  seme. 
Kext,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet, 
from  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  discourse  the  eflect 
would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  much  plea^* 
dure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and,  lastly »  this  whole  doc* 
trine  about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measiire, 
loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse 
was  a  matter  of  infinitely  more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been 
to  the  modems.  But,  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in 
practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's,  Orator^  where  this  point  is  discussed 
with  the  most  minuteness,  we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  dif* 
fered  from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclunoD,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence  ;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  ji»%* 
ment  of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  con- 
cerning this  matter,  in  any  language. ^  as  all  prose  composition  most  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers  ;  and  according  as  the  tenor  of  a  dis* 
<:ourse  varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

But,  although  I  apprehend,  that  this  musical  arrangement  cannot  be 
reduced  into  a  system,  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  quahty  to  be  oer 
glected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  1  hold  its  effect  to  be  very 
considerable  ;  and  that  every  one  who  studies  to  write  with  grace,  much 
more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  public,  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to 
attend  to  it  not  a  httle.     But  it  is  his  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  prac- 

*  '  In  Ttfriu  qaidem,  thcAtrn  totH  ezclunant  ti  fait  una-syUflba  mit  breTior  ant  iongior. 
Nee  vero  tnultituUo  i>c()es  novit,  nee  ullot  numcrofi  tenet ;  neeillud  quod  offendit,  ant  qoTi 
Aut  in  •]uooflcuditt  in(cl!i^i;it  ;  et  tHnien  oroiiiitm  longitudinum  etbreviutuin  insooisakst 
«cutfti-uiii|  grnviurnque  Touuuijudiciun  ipsa  naturaiu  auriUiu  nottris  coUocavit.' 

Cfcjuw  Ontor,  o.  51. 
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tice,  thit  mast  chteflj  direct  him.  For  any  Iniles  that  can  he  given,  em 
this  subject,  are  Tery  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discourse^  I 
proceed  to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  cHf  a  sentence  chiefly  depends. 
These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members  of  it ;  and« 
the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  I  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be  carefully 
attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  whatever  is  easy  and 
tf^eeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always  sounds  grateful  to  the  ear. 
While  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termination  of  each  of  its  member^  forms 
a  pause,  or  rest,  in  pronouncing :  and  these  rests,  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  make  the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  should 
fall  at  such  distances,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each 
olher.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  sen- 
teoceisfirom  Archbishop  Tillotson  :  'This  discourse  concerning  the 
etnness  of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge 
the  difficulties  of  the  first  entrance  upon  a  religious  course  :  except  only 
in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religion 
by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  education/ 
Here  there  is  no  harmony  ;  nay,  there  is  some  degree  of  harshness  and 
unpieasantness  ;  owing  principally  to  this,  that  there  is,  properly,  no 
iDore  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  failing  betwixt  the  tw* 
Rietnbers  into  which  it  is  divided,  each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  vnth  which  following  sen- 
tence, from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the  graceful  intervals 
at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking  sarcastically  of  man  : 
*  But,  tjod  be  thanked,  his  pride  is  greater  than  his  ignorance,  and  whdt 
he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by  sudiciency.  When  he  has  looked 
about  him^  as  far  as  he  can,  he  concludes,  there  is  no  more  to  be  seen  ; 
when  he  is  at  the  end  of  his  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  ocean  ;  when 
he  has  shot  his  best,  he  is  sure  none  ever  did,  or  even^^an,  shoot  better^ 
or  beyond  it  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of 
froth ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature.'*  Here 
■every  thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear  ;  and, 
it  is  this  sort  of  flowing  measure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division  of 
the  members  of  his  sentences^  which  renders  Sir  Wiltiam  Temple's  style 
s^hrays  agreeable*  I  most  observe  at  the  same  time,  that  a  sentence^ 
with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  intervabs  too  apparently  measur*- 
^  ftnd  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of  affectation. 

The  next  thing  lo  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole 
sentence,  which,  as  it  is  idways  the  part  most  sensible  to  the  ear,  de- 
ioandi  the  greatest  care.     So  Qjointilian  ;  ^  Non  igitur  durum  sit,  neque 


>^.* 


*  Or  this  iatbmce.  He  is  addrewing  himself  to  lady  Estez,  open  the  death  of  her 
diild :  *  I  waa  oaee  in  hope,  that  ivhat  iras  so  violent  coold  not  be  loMg :  but,  when  1  ob- 
served your  pritd  to  grow  atroager  with  age,  and  to  iBoreaso,  like  a  streanit  the  further 
it  niD ;  when  I  saw  it  draw  out  to  suab  utuiappy  oonseqaetioes,  aod  to  threaten,  no  leas 
than  yoar  child,  yoor  health,  and  yoor  life,  1  could  no  hingcr  forbear  this  emieavoor,  nor 
*«d  it  without  begging  of  too,  for  God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for  your  children  and 
your  friends,  your  country  iind  your  family,  that  yo<i  wouM  no  longer  ttbanciofi  yourself  lo 
•  divtmMiste  panion ;  but  that  you  would  at  k^ngili,  awoken  yonr  piety,  give  way  to  your 
prudence,  or,  «t  IM,  rouse  the  intincibJc  «mi  it  of  (hr  l*ei*cevs,  that  never  jet  shrunk  at 
•ny<Umter.*» 
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^abruptum,  qno  animi,  vcltit,  respirant  ac  re6ciaiitur.  Hac  est  sedet 
<»rationis  ;  hoc  auditor  expectat ;  liic  iaus  omnis  declamat'*  The  oelj 
important  rale  that  can  be  given  here,  is,  that  when  we  aim  at  dignity 
or  elevation,  the  soand  should  be  made  to  grow  to  the  last ;  the  longest 
members  of  the  period,  and  -the  fullest  and  most  eonorous  words,  should 
J>e  reserved  to  the  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  this,  the  following 
sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given  :  '  It  fills  the  mind  (speaking  of 
"«ije;ht)  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas  ;  converses  with  its  objects  at 
the  greatest  distance  ;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.'  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  the  membert 
and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  that  1  observed  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  significancy  :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  greatly.  For 
this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  little  words,  are  as  ungracious  to 
the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  i  formerly  shewed  they  were  inconsistent 
with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  seasa 
and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutual  influence  on  each  other.  That  which 
hurts  the  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning  :  and  that 
which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  thia  primary  effect, 
appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is  the  following  sent 
tence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity !  *  It  is  a  mystery  which  we 
£rmly  believe  the  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of.'  And  hoir 
easily  could  it  have  been  mended  by  this  transposition !  '  It  is  a  mystery, 
the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  the  depth  of  which  we  hum- 
bly adore.'  In  general  it  seems  to  hold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  osr 
language,  requires  either  the  last  syllable,  or  the  penult,  that  is,  thehtft 
but  one,  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  only  of  short  sjl- 
Jables,  as,  contrary,  particular,  retrospect ,  seldom  conclude  a  sentenct 
harmoniously,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllaUes,  before,  has  rendered  tbeni 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed  81 
to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to  rest 
either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the  tone  of 
•declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  melody,  w  , 
^is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  the  J 
reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  com* 
position,  we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regard 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the  period; 
Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal 
intervals,  should  never  follow  one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be 
intennixed  with  long  and  swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  ^ 
well  as  magnificent.  Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds 
departures  from  regular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Mono-j 
tony  is  a  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fi>nd  o\ 
harmonious  arrangement  :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  w  noi 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  wll  enable  a 
Writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  the  run  of  his  sentences  ac- 

•  *  Let  there  be  nothing  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  concla«on  of  the  ieiitencc.  on  J^l^ 
jnind  pAiiae^  ami  rests.  This  ia  the  most  material  part  in  tlic  structure  ct  Ci9eoo  -f 
Uare  every  hearer  cxpeeii  U>  be  gratified ;  here  hit  applause  breaks  forth.' 
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molding  to  it ;  which  soon  proves  disgustiiig.  Bat  a  just  and  correct  ear 
is  requisite  for  varying  ana  dirersifying  £e  melody  ;  and  hence  we  eo^ 
seldooMoeet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this  respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  ainsic  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglected,  yet 
itmostaJsobe  kept  within  proper  bounds  :  for  all  appearances  of  an  au* 
thor's  affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable  :  especiaUy  when  the  love  of 
it  be^Tays  him  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  preci- 
sioo,  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  intro- 
doced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fiU  up  the  melody,  coinplementa  nu- 
merorum,  as  Cicero  calb  them,  are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They 
are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always  loses 
more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  s^dditions  to  the  beauty 
of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its  own  harmpny,  as  well  as  sound  ;  and,  where 
Ifae  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it 
wiU  seldom  happen,  but-the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably  ;  at  least,, 
a  vesy  moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence  of 
such  a  period  pleasing  :  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  oflcn  na 
ether,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  Afler  all  the  la* 
hour  which  Qjointilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of  prose,  he 
comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion  :  .'  In  univer- 
tam,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  atque  asperam  compositionem  malina 
esse,  quam  effeminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Ideoque,  vincta 
qmedam  de  industria  sunt  solvenda,  ne  laborata  videantur  ;  neque  uUum 
idoneum  aut  aptum  verbum  praetermittamus,  gratia  lenitatis.^     (Lib.  ix.. 

€.4.) 

Cicero,  as  I  before  observe  d,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  patterns 
of  a  harmonious  style.  .  His  love  of  it,  is  however,  too  visible  ;  and  the 
pomp  of  his- numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength..  That  noted 
dsse  of  his,  esse  videatur^  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  occurs 
eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among  his  cotemporaries.  We 
must  observe,  however,  in  defence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  union  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty  ;  and  if  his  harmony  be  sometimes  thought  studied,  that 
study  appears  to  have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musical 
arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  finely 
turned  periods  ;  but  the  writers  of  his  age  indulged  a  liberty  of  inver- 
sion, which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of  style  ;  and 
though  thi»  allowed  tiieir  sentences  to  be  more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet 
it  gave  them  too- much  of  a  Latinised  construction  and  order.  Of  later 
writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  numbers. 
As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences  ; 
and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  respect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  mo- 
notony into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt 
to  fail ;  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison 
has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style  ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  va- 
ried, than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  ver/ 
flowing  and  agreeable.     Archbishop  Tillotson,  is  too  often  careless  an4 

*  *  Upon  tlie  whole  1  would  rather  choose,  that  composition  should  appear  rough  and 
Ittnh,  if  that  be  necessary,  than  that  it  should  be  enervated  and  effeminate  such  as  we 
find  tiic  style  of  too  many.  Some  sentences  therefore^  which  we  have  studioasly  formitd 
into  mdodj,  should  be  thrown  loose,  that  they  may  not  seem  too  much  laboured  :  mir 
'"^X  ^t  CTBT 10  omit  any  proper  ot  expressive  word,  for  the  sake  of  amoothing  a  pci-lod.' 


I 
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hmgiiid  ;  and  is  mxtch  outdone  by  Bishop  Atterbury  m  the  music  of  fak 
periods.     Dfean  Swift  despised  mnsical  arpangement  altogether. 

Hitherto  I  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  soBnd,  or  modulation,  ift 
f  eneral.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  hi«^her  beaaty  of  this  kind ;'  the 
found  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  fbrmer  was  no  more  thaa  a  siin^ 
accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear ;  the  fatter  supposes  a  peculiar  «!• 
pressioo  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degreea  ofit :  Fintt 
the  current  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  a  discourM  ;  next,  a  par- 
ticular resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the  aoonds  that 
are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenor  of  m 
discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with  dur 
ideas  ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations.  Hence^ 
it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our 
9tyle  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  witk 
tfie  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produoe  the  impression  of  what  is  im- 
portant, magnificent,  sedate  :  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  euch  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion,  bo  eager 
yeatoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  reouire  the  measures 
brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  theremre,  to  swell,  or  t» 
let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  mle 
in  oratory.  No  one  tenor  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad 
effect  from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  compositions  ;  nor  even 
to  all  the  parts  ol  the  same  composition.  It  *were  as  absurd  to  wfitie  » 
panegyric,  and  an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  ae^ 
the  words  of  a  tender  love-song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero,  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  *  Etsi  homAst 
nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  s&quabilis  perpetuaque  fbrtuoa, 
lecundo  vitae  sine  ulla  offensione  curvu  ;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et 
placata  omnia  fuissent  incredibili  qo^dam  et  pene  divind,  qui  nanc 
vestro  beneficio  fruor,  laetitise  voluptate  caruissem.**  Nothing  was  ever 
more  perfect  in  its  kind  :  it  paints,  if  wc  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear. 
But  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such  periods^ 
or  such  a  cadence  as  thi?,  in  inveighing  against  Mark  Antony,  or  Catt-  ' 
line  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  we  previously  fix^  in  our 
mind,  a  just  idea  of  ihe  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  our  subject ; 
that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express,  most  naturally  assume* 
and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent  themselves  ;  whether  round  or 
smooth',  or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  interrupted  and 
abrupt.  This  general  idea  mu$«t  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods  ; 
to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the 
ground  of  the  melody  ;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  at 
either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a 
suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible. have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject.  Grave^ 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement 
of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables  ;  and,  particularly,  they  require 
the  close  to  rest  upon  such.  The  veiy  first  verses  of  the  Bible,'  are 
remarkable  for  this  melody ;  <  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens 

*  Ont  ad  QiiiTKQt,  poit  Rcditvin 
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and  Uie  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  iVithout  form  and  yoid ;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  &ce  of  the  deep ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  apon  the 
&ce  of  the  waters.'  Several  other  passages,  particiilarly  sbme  of  the 
Psahns,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  con* 
struction.  Any  composition  that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
ton^  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  charac- 
ters, naturally  ninsinto  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
dtirent  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  Attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  resem- 
Uog  sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplished  in  prose  composi- 
tioQ  ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  feint  degree  ;  nor  is  it  so  much  expected 
there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for ;  where  attention  to  sound 
ii  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
tlyie  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound  ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versifi- 
cation, and  that  catUus  obscurior,  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  in  read- 
ing poetry.     This  requires  a  little  more  illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly^ 
three  classess  of  objects ;  first,  other  sounds ;  secondly,  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  enx>tions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First^  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  resem- 
bhoce  of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the  noise  d 
waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams.  This  is 
the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium  through 
which  we  imitate  here,  is  a  natural  one  ;  sounds  represented  by  othet 
sounds  ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  con- 
aexion.  No  very  great  art  is  required  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describ- 
ing sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most 
hquids  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables  which  are  of 
difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  structure  of  language  assists 
him  ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many 
particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound 
which  they  signify  ;  as  with  us,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  buz  and  hum 
of  insects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber ;  and  manj 
other  instances,  where  the  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the. 
sound  it  represents.  I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describ 
^  the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in 
^e  other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between 
^e  two,  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art.  The  first  is  tha 
opening  of  hell's  gates  : 


■■        Oa  •  toddeq,  open  fly. 
With  impetoous  recoit,  and  JBrring  sound, 
Th*  infernal  doors ;  ami  on  their  liingea  grate 
Hanh  thunder.— ——  B.  f. 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  : 


-Heaven  opened  wkle 


Her  eTcr-during  gates,  harmonloas  soand, 

On  goUen  hinges  tuniing.      B.  U. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gicrusalemme,  has  been 
<ifteQ  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation,  effected  by  sound  of  the  thing 

R 
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CUtma  kK  babiUtor  de  rombre  etenie 

II  r»uoo  auon  dc  la  TarUreo  tromba  : 

Twtnan  le  spacifiie  atra  cavcrne, 

Et  Paer  cieeo  a  quel  romor  rimbomba ; 

Ni  ttrklendo  eaoi  de  la  ■uperoe 

Regioni  dele  cielo.  il  folgor  piomUa; 

Ne  si  *cow«  giammai  la  terra,  ,    b»aw«!  A. 

qoand  i  vaijori  id  ■en  gravida  terra.  Cawt.  it.  bta«»»  -^ 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often  em^ 
Dloved  to  imitate,  is,  motion;  as  it  is  swift  or  slow,  violent  ^r  gentk, 
equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort.  Thoi]^ 
there  be  no  natural  affinity  between  soahd,  of  any  kind,  and  moUon,  yet, 
in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one  ;  as  appears  from  the  conncx- 
ion  between  music  and  dancing.  And,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the 
poet's  power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  woiiW 
describe,  by  means  of  sounds  which  correspond,  in  our  imagination 
with  that  motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  imppeasion  of  alow 
motion  ;  as  in  this  line  of  Virgir : 

OQi  inter  lete  magna  ti  braehia  tolbint 

A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind  ;  af> 
Quadrupedante  putrem  sonito  qaatit  angula  eampam. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound  with  instances  of  it ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  often 
quoted,  and  so'  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance-,  in  En^sh,  which  seems  happy.  It  is  the  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  sudden  calm  on  the  seas,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  The  fUece. 


-With  easy  eonrae 


The  vessel!  glide  ;  unless  their  speed  be  stopp'd' 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
1^'hen  every  xephyr  sleeps  v  then  the  shrouda  drop ; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  oordage  hang. 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  Kke  yellmr  gold 
Fii8*d  in  the  fire,  or  Kke  the  marble  floov 
Of  some  old  temple  wide.  — 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  sound  of  words  ^ 
capable  of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind^ 
Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these  :  but,  that  here  also» 
there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power 
which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  ceHain  passions,  and,  according 
as  its  train  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another* 
This,  indeed,  logically  speaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  Between 
the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  nattiral 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syl- 
lables, by  their  sound  alone,  recal  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than 
another,  and  dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the 
poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  t» 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that, 
in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of  accom- 
modation of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for  imagination  t» 
work  ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage,  he  will  often 
fancy  a  resemblance  bet^veen  the  sound  and  the  sense,  which  others 
cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to  his  own  disposition  of 
mind  ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which  he  imagines  himself  to 
hear,    ilowcver,  that  there  are  real  instances  of  this  kind,  and  that 
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poetrj  is  capable  of  some  snch  expression,  cannot  be  doubted.  Drj- 
den's  Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a  yery  beautiful  exemplitication  of 
it,  in  the  English  language.  Without  much  study  or  reflection,  a  poet 
describing  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  nrom  the  feeling  of  his 
subject,  naturally  runs  mto  smooth,  Uquid,  and  flowing  numbers.. 


I 


•Namqae  ipsa  deconm 


Or. 


C08«ri«m  Dito  Keiietcix,  lumenqae  jovcnUi 

Purpaream,  et  lietea  oculii  al&arat  honoroi.  Xjx.  i. 

DeTCD^re  looos  latot  et  am^na  Tireta 

Fortunatonim.  meroonim  wdetqae  beatat; 

Larglar  bio  eampM  'Mther,  et  luroioe  vtsstit 

Pnrpurao^  aelemque  Mom,  lua  «dera  luSraat  JSv.  VL 

Brisk  and  lively  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  numbers. 


-Jturenum  maims- emieat  ardena 


LittQt  in  He^MsriuiD.  Mm.VU. 

Mdancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  in  slow 
measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  loiitadea  and  awfal  edit. 
Where  heavenly  peniiTe  eoDtemplatkm  dwelk. 

Et  odigantem  nigra  fiMrmidine  laeiim. 

I  have  now  given  sufficient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modem,  will  suggest 
nany  instances  of  the  same  kind.  And  with  tbis,  I  finish  the  discuasiioa 
•f  the  structure  of  sentences :  Having  fully  considered  them  under  all 
the  heads  1  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength  and  musical 
arrangement. 


LECTURE  XIV- 
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ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Havivg  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  I 
proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  division  of  the 
<loaUties  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament.  Perspicuity,  both 
in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  1  have  considered.  Ornament,  as  far 
as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious  construction  of  words, 
has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament 
-of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which  is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
consideration,  and  will  require  a  full  discussion. 
Our  first  inquiry  qiust  be,  what  is  meant  by  figures  of  speech  ?* 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  ex- 

*  On  the  subjeet  of  fiKj^res  ot' speech,  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  coroposKion^ 
«>ve  hisitteil  lurrelr  To  nialte  references,  therefiire,  on  this  subject  were  endless^  Od 
™^  foundations  <»  (([punitive  hingaage,  in  eeneral  one  of  the  most  sensUile,  and  instructive 
^^^^  *ppcws  to  me,  to  be  M.  Marsais,  in  h^s  Traittdet  TropCMpqur  wtirvirdlnir  dut^ 
«M<i  la  KheUtriqut  e  d  la  Lwigiie.  For  uteervations on  particular  figures,  tlie  Eiemeniu 
7  Cnucitm  luay  be  ooosoHedl,  where  the  suhject  ik  fiillj  handled,  and  iUufitrated  hf  a 
^CKvatieiy  of  exampie^ 
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pression ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  not  only  eonnciated  t» 
Mhere,  hut  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  and  with  some  ctrcum* 
•Unce  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression  more  strong  and 
▼ivid.  When  I  say,  for  instance,  '  That  a  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  adversity  ;'  I  just  express  my  thought  in  the  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  But  when  1  say,  '  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
darkness  ;'  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style  ;  a 
new  circumstance  is  introduced  ;  light  is  put  in  the  place  of  comfort^ 
and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  maB* 
ner,  to  say,  *  It  is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore 
the  divine  nature  fully,'  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we 
say,  *  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God  ;  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection ;  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ! 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  V  This  introduces  a  figure  into 
style  ;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and 
astonishment  being  expressed  together  with  it. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that  tbey 
imply  any  thing  uncommon,  or  unnatural.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  roost  natural,  and 
the  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to 
compose  any  discourse  without  using  them  often ;  nay^  there  arc  few 
sentences  of  any  length,  in  which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may 
be  termed  a  figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens^ 
shall  be  afterwards  explained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shews,  that 
they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to 
men.  They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product 
of  study  :  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are 
much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they 
will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as  could  be 
employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and  rhetoric 
cians  so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech  ?  It  is  this  :  They  remarked, 
that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  language,  and 
found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or  distinguishing  marks,  by 
the  help  of  which  they  could  reduc^  them  under  separate  classes  and 
heads.  To  this,  perliaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  figures.  As  the 
figure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forms 
of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple 
expression.  SL^nple  expression  jiii^t  makes  our  idea  known  to  others  ; 
but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress, 
upon  that  idea  ;  a  dress,  which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns 
it.  Hence,  this  sort  of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  atten* 
tion  to  those  who  studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which  is 
prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The  justness  of 
tt:is  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  account  1  am 
afterwards  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  into 
two  great  classes ;  fi<2;ures  of  words,  and  figures  of  thought.  The 
fonner,  figures  of  wo^-ds,  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  consist  in  a 
word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  different  from  its 
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orig^a)  and  prindtive  meaining ;  so  that  if  you  alter  the  word,  jon  destroy 
the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  1  gave  before ;  ^  Li^ht  ariseth  i» 
the  upright  in  darkness.'  The  trope  coBsists  in  *  light  and  darkness* 
heing  not  meant  literally,  but  substituted  for  comfort  and  adversity,  on 
account  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy  which  they  arc  supposed  to 
hear  to  these  conditions  of  life.  The  other  class,  termed  £gures  of 
thoi^ht,  supposes  tlie  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal 
meaning,  and  the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the 
ease  in  exclamations,  interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons; 
where,  though  you  vary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from 
one  language  into  another,  you  may,  nerertheless  still  preserve  the  same 
figure  in  the  thought*  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great  use  ;  at 
nothing  can  be  built  upon  it  in  practice  ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear. 
}t  is  of  Httle  importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of 
expression  the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure  ;  provided  we  remember, 
that  figurative  language  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagina- 
tion, or  some  emotions  of  passion,  expressed  in  our  style  :  and,  perhaps, 
figures  of  fmagination,  and  figures  of  passion,  might  l>e  a  more  useful 
distribution  of  the  subject.  But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divi- 
sions, it  will  be  the  more  useful,  that  1  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the 
nature  of  figures.  Only,  before  proceeding  to  this,  there  are  two  gene- 
nl  observations  which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
langioage.  1  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with  propriety, 
who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech,  nor  ever 
studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before  observed, 
dictates  the  use  of  figures  ;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who 
had  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many  a  one 
Qses  metaphorical  expressions  for  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of 
what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  arc 
of  no  service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice.  Prac- 
tice has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule  ;  but  method  and  rule  have 
aflerwards  improved  and  perfected  practice  in  every  art.  We  every 
day,  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agreeably,  without  knowing  one  note  of 
the  gamut.  Yet,  it  has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes 
to  a  scale,  and  to  form  an  art  of  music  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend,  that  the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded 
Ml  nature.  Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech,  are  certainly  as  improveable 
as  the  ear  or  the  voice  ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  l)eauty,  or 
the  reasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech  prefera- 
ble to  another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 

But  I  most  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  of  style 
merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and  rule  ;  al- 
^ogh  much  of  the  beauty  of  composition  depends  on  figurative  lan- 
guage ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagininj^  that  it  depends  solely,  or 
even  chiefly,  upon  such  language.  It  is  not  so.  The  great  place  which 
the  doctrine  of  tropes  and  figures  has  occupied  in  systems  of  rhetoric  ; 
the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been  shewn  in  giving  names  to  a  vast 
variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them  under  different  clas^ses,  has  often 
led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  be<i>an«;led  with 
a  number  of  these  ornaments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty  : 
whence  has  arisen  much  stifthess  and  affectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
sentiment  or  passion,  which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives 
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it  any  merit.  The  figure  is  only  the  dress  ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body 
and  the  substance.  No  figures  will  render  a  cold  or  an  empty  composi- 
tion interesting  :  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  caa 
support  itself  perfectly  well,  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence 
several  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  pf  the  best  authors^ 
are  expressed  in  the  simplest  language.  The  following  sentiment  from 
Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  without  the  help 
of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  describing  an  Ai^ve,  who  falls  in  battle,, 
in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from  his  native  country  : 

Stemitur,  infetix,  alieno  vulnere,  eeeloAqae 

Aspicit,  et  dolcif  maheni  remiiiiieaUir  ArgOL*  JEv.  x.  78L 

A  single  stroke  of  this  kind«  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  nature,  is 
worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  simple  style  of  scrip- 
ture :  '  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast.* 
*  God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light,'  imparts  a  lofty  cod* 
ception  to  much  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the 
most  pompous  metaphors.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strong  pathetic,  ami  the 
pure  sublime,  not  only  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  but 
generally  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where 
a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  and  passion  is  predominant ;  and  there 
they  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a 
basis  of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment  ;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  place  ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  sabject 
without  being  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  figures  ;  principally  of  such  as  have  their  de- 
pendence on  language  ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the  rheto- 
ricians call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names  t9 
the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  of.  This  nomenda^ 
tore  would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.    According  as  men's  ideas 

*  "  Anlhares  had  from  Argot  traveHM  Tar,   t 
Aleide'i  fnend,  and  brother  of  the  war  ; 
Now  (alliBg,  bf  another'i  wound,  hit  eyet 
He  oaits  to  Heaven,  on  Aifot  thinkt  and  diet.** 

in  this  trantlation,  math  of  the  beaoty  of  the  original  ia  loft  *  On  Aifot  ttMa  wd  dicC 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  '  dnlcit  morient  rerointtoitor  Argot.'  '  At  he  diet  he  rememben 
hit  beloved  Argot.'  It  ii  indeed  obtenraMe,  that  in  most  of  thote  tender  and  pathetie  paa* 
«i^et,  whieh  do  to  m«ch  honour  to  Virgil,  that  great  poet  exprenes  himielf  with  the  al- 
mott  limplicity  ;  at 

Te,  dolett  eonjnx,  te  tolo  in  littore  aecnm. 

Te  ventente  die,  te  deeedente  eanebaL  GsoBS.  IW^ 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Bvander,  upon  hit  parting  vHh  hil  IQB  PlaBas : 
At  vot  O  SuiKsri !  et  DivAm  tu  mazime  rectOTt 
Japiter,  Aretdii  queso  micereteite  regit, 
Et  patriat  audite  preoet.    Si  nnroina  vestra 
Inoolomem  Paihinta  roihi,  ti  fnta  retervant, 
Si  yiturut  eum  vivo,  et  venturus  in  onuro, 
Vitam  oro ;  patitr  quemvit  dunare  laborem  ! 
Sin  aliotiem  iiifandiini  casum,  Fortnna,  minarit, 
Kuno,  O  none  laeeat  enidelem  abnunpere  vitam  ! 
Tkim  cuite  arabic^tia,  dura  tpet  incerta  futuri ; 
Diim  te,  chare  Puer  !  mea  sera  et  tola  voluptas  ? 
Amplexu  teneo  i  gravior  ne  nunciiif  atiret 
YuUieret— —  Jbr.  VIL  ff2. 
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multiplied,  and  their  acquaintance  with  objects  increased^  th€ir  stock  of 
names  and  words  would  increase  also.  But  to  the  infinite  variety  of  ob- 
jects and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate.  No  language  is  so  copious,  as 
to  hare  a  separate  word  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sought 
to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplying  words  in  infinitum ;  and,  in  ordey 
to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made  one  word,  which  they  had 
already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other 
idea  or  object  ;  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found,  or  fan- 
cied,  some  relation.  Thus^  the  preposition,  in,  was  originally  invented 
to  express  the  circumstance  of  place  :  '•  The  man  was  killed  in  the 
wood.'  In  progress  of  time,  words,  were  wanted  to  express  men's  be^ 
injB;  connected  with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of 
miod  ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  ^ncied  between  these, 
and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  word  in,  was  employed  to  express  men's  be* 
ing  so  circumstanced  ;  as,  one's  being  in  health,  or  tn  sickness,  tn  pros- 
perity or  in  adversity,  in  joy,  or  in  grief,  in  doubt,  or  in  danger,  or  ith 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  m,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  sig- 
nification, or  carried  off  from  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something 
dse,  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  ail  languages,  and  are  plainly  owing  to 
ihe  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and  affections, 
in  particular,  are,  in  mostlanguages,  described  by  words  taken  from  sen- 
fible  objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were» 
in  all  languages,  the  words  most  early  introduced  ^  and  were,  by  degrees, 
extended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  con- 
ceptions, and  to  which  they  found  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names. 
They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  some  sensible  idea,  where  their 
imagination,  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of,  a pteraTi^  judgment, 
and  a  dear  head  ;  a  soft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rough  or  a  smooth  behaviour^ 
We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  warmed  by  love  ;  swelled  with  pride,  melted 
into  grief ;  and  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  which  we 
have  for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of  words  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the  invention  of  tropes  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only^ 
nor,  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Tropes 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in- 
fluence which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  whick 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is  con* 
stantly  accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations,  that  strike 
us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view,  isoUy  as  the 
French  egress  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  seperated  from,  every 
other  thing  ;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow  related  to  other  objects  : 
going  before  them^  or  followijng  them  ;  their  effect  or  their  cause  ;  re- 
sembling them,  or  opposed  to  them  ;  distinguished  by  certain  qualities,  or 
surrounded  with  certain  circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or 
object  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  accessories.  These  accessories  oflen  strike  the  imagination  more 
than  the  principal  idea  itself.  They  are,  perhaps,  more  agreeable  i^eas  ; 
or  they  are  more  &miliar  to  our  conceptions  ;  or  they  recal  to  our  mem- 
ory a  greater  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  i* 
VM>re  disposed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them  ;  and  tlierefore  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  ta  express,  it  env 
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ploys,  in  its  place,  the  natne  of  the  accessory  ot  correspondent  idea  ; 
although  the  principaJ  have  a  proper  and  well  known  naroe  of  its  own- 
Hence  a  vast  variety  of  tropical  or  figurative  words  obtain  currency  is 
all  languages,  through  choice,  not  necessity  ;  and  men  of  lively  imagina^ 
tions  are  every  day  adding  to  their  number. 

Thus  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period,  at  which  a  state  enjoyed 
,  most  reputation  or  glory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  ex- 
pressing this  ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our  imagination,  with 
the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  this  correspon- 
dent idea,  and  say,  '  The  Roman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus/ 
The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  language  ;  but  because  the  head  is  th« 
principal  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  ani- 
mal operations,  resting  ujion  this  resemblance,  we  say,  *  Cataline  was  the 
head  of  the  party.'  The  word,  voice,  was  originally  invented  to  signify 
the  articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by 
means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  ether, 
vfrice  soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  effect.  *  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to  give  our 
sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  ;  but  voice  was  transferred  to  sig- 
nify any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the  leail 
intor|)osition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or  any  sound  uttered  at  aS. 
Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of  ut- 
ture,  the  voice  of  God.  This  usage  takes  place,  not  so  much  from  bar- 
renness of  language,  or  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allusion  which 
we  choose  to  make  to  voice, iniis  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  onr 
idea,  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it 
more  spri^htliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  full  and 
fair  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages,  coincides  with 
what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De  Oratore.  <  Modus 
transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  quam  necessitas  primum  genuit,  coactt 
inopia  et  angustias  ;  post  autem  delectatio,  jucunditasque  celebmvit. 
Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  primo.  post  adhiberi  cgep- 
ta  est  ad  ornatum  eliam  corporis  et  dip:nitalem,  sic  verbi  translatio  insituta 
est  inopiae  causa  frequentata,  delcctationis.'* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  api^eai-s,  how  that  must  come  to 
pass,  which  1  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that  all  lan- 
guages are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  causes  to  whicti 
1  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing  this  effect  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  society.  Language  is  then  most  barren  ;  the  stock  of  pro- 
per names  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  is  small ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of 
men,  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity  and 
from  choice,  their  speech  ^ill,  at  that  period,  abound  in  tropes.  For  the 
savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  wonderand  astonishment.  * 
JEvery  new  object  surprises,  terrifies,  and  make  a  strong  impressioi\j>a 
their  mind  ;  they  are  governed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  bj 

-^-|M  I  I  .  ■  ._. . 

•  *  The  figurative  ukm^c  of  words  is  ver)-  extensive  ;  an  usa^  to  which  neeessilr  first 
gave  rise  on  account  of  the  paucity  ot  words,  and  ban'onn ess  ol*  language  ;  but  which  the 
pleasure  that  wmb  found  in  it  afterwards  rendered  fivqucnt  For  as  garments  were  first 
contrived  todctVnd  our  bo4tics  from  the  cold  and  afterwards  were  employed  f<H*  the  pur* 
poae  of  ornament  and  digri.ty.  so  figures  of  Speeob|  iBtrodoeed  by  w^ot,  were  aoltiTate^ 
fi»r  the  sake  of  entertMojueat.' 
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reaiOD ;  and,  of  coarse,  tbear  speech  must  be  deeply  tinetiired  by  their 
genius.  In  &ct,  we  find,  that  this  is' the  character  of  the  American  and 
Indian  langus^es  ;  botd,  picturesque,  and  metaphorical ;  full  of  strong  al-' 
lusiofls  to  sensible  qualities,  «m1  to  such  objects  as  struck  them  most  in 
their  wild  and  solitary  Hie.  An  Indian  chief  makes  a  harangue  to  his 
tribe,  in  a  style  iuU  of  stronger  metaphors  than  an  European  would  use 
ia  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  ahviost  every 
object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspicuity  and  pre- 
cision are  more  studied.  But  still  for  the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed 
words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,,  tropes  must  continue  to  occupy  a  con- 
flideraUe  place.  In  every  language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  ivords, 
which,  thoi^h  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  ob- 
jacts  yet,  by  long  use,  loose  their  figurative  power  wholly,  and  come  to- 
be  cpoaidered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the 
torms  which  I  roaiarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to 
tiie  op«FatioB8  er  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  fiereing  judgment,  a  char 
head»  a  ka/rd  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remaia 
iaasort  of  middle  state  ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
amplication,  nior  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkaUe 
CBsnct^  of  figured  latiguage  on  our  style  ;  such  as  tliese  phrases,  *  ap^ 
piehend  one's  meaning  *.'  '  enter  on  a  subject :'  '  follow  out  an  argument;* 
*ilnr  up  strife  ;'  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language  is  fulL 
hi  the  Qse  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a  re« 
gMtotlie  figure  er  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will  be  care-^ 
h\  not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may 
he  *^ sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ;'  but  it  were  wron£ 
to  say,  'sheltered  under  the  masque  of  dissimulation',  as  a  masque  con- 
ciBak,  but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be  '  clothed' 
if  you  irail,  ^  with  epithets  ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak  of  its  being 
'«lo^d  with  circumstances,'  as  the  word  *•  circumstances,'  aUudes  to 
ifeini^iyg  round,  not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these  are  requisite 
a  tihe  common  ran  of  style. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes  or  figured 
cakilribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style. 

First,  Th^  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By  their 
amns,  words  and  phrases  are  miilti  plied  for  expressing  sdl  sorts  of  ideas  ; 
far  describing  even  the  minutest  differei^ce  ;  the  nicest  shades  and  co^ 
Imvb  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper 
words  alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of  common 
words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  to  degrade  style* 
When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  elevated  subject^ 
we  should  he  greately  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance  from 
fi^ores  ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on  language, 
with  wlutt  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  person  ok 
rank ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who 
wears  it.  Assistance  of  this  kind,  is  often  needed  in  prose  compositions ; 
hut  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the  constant' 
htnguage  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  Hhe  sum  rises,'  is  trite  and  common  ; 
but  it  become^  a  magnificent  image  when  expressed^  as  Mr.  Thomson  hsli 
done:  • 
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'Vomanbe^  who  sees  beautifilil  caiBtles,  woods,  aad  mewtam ;  and  at  the 
same  thne  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purUog  of  atreams ;  bat, 
upon  the  fiDiahing.  of  some  secret  spell,  the  faatastic  scene  breaks  up, 
and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soiir 
tary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  «omedung  like  this  may  be  the 
state  of  the  soul  ailer  ite  first  separation,  in  fespect  of  the  images  it  nill 
receive  from  matter.*     No.  413,  Spectator. 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficient  length,  the  origin,  the  nature,  and 
the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  (be  several  kinds  tad 
divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  I  to  follow  the  coa^ 
mon  track  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should  soon  becons 
tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless,  at  the  same  6ne.  Their  gmt 
business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  industry,  to  bfsndi 
them  out  undj^r  a  vast  number  of  divisions^  according  to  all  ^e  several 
modes  in  which  a  word  may  he  carried  from  its  literad  oneaning,  into  one 
that  is  figurative,  without  doing  any  more  "^  as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  names  and  classes  of  all  the  tropes  that  can  be  torBied,  could  be  of 
any  advantage  towards  the  proper,  or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that 
I  purpose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a 
general  view  of  the  several  sources  whence  the  tropical  meaning  of 
words  is  derived :  ailer  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures*  descend  to 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  %UTef 
!of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  whichi 
I  shall  give  all  the  instruction  1  can,  concerning  the  proper  employmest 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt 
jto  be  committed  in  this  part  of  style. 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which  oae 
object  bears  to  another  ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the  one  can  be 
substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such  a  substitatioo, 
t^e  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  increased.  These- 
gelations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  tropes. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  asd 
its  effect.  Hence  in  figurative  language,  the  cause  is  sometimes  put  fi>r 
the  effect*     Thus,  Mr.  Addison  writing  of  Italy  : 

BkMMnnt,  and  fraitc,  and  Sowen,  together  tiat^ 
And  the  vbole  year  io  gigr  confuvioQ  Uet> 

Where  the  ^  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  efiecti  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again,  ths 
effect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  as,  '  grey  hairs'  frequently  for  old  age  which 
causes  grey  hairs  ;  and  *■  shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the  shade.  The 
relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contained,  is  abo  so  intimitt* 
and  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  tropes  ; 


-Ille  impiger  hftost 


S  poBUMiCem  pateram  et  pleno  le  prol^it  auro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  are  put  for  ^e  hqoor 
that  was  contained. in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner,  the  name  of 
any  country,  is  oflen  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that  cpuntiy ;  aod 
Heaven,  very  commonly  employed  to  signify  God,  because  he  is  cos* 
ceived  as  dwelling  in  heaven.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heayeo,  X 
the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation  betwntsiiy 
established  sign  and  the  thing  signifiedi  is  a  l^irth^r  source  of  tr<qp^' 
(leDce. 
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The  '  tog»/  heiog  thie  badge  of  the  civil  profesaiona,  and  the  '  laureP  of 
militajj  hononn,  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  ooilitary  cha« 
ntcters  themselvea.  To  ^  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common  phrase  for 
entering  on  royal  anthorily.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  rela- 
tioiis,  of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signifi- 
ed, is  given  the  name  of  Metonomy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent  and 
ft  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it  is  then 
called  a  Metalepsis  ;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  *  Fuit,'  or  *  Vixit,'  to 
express  that  one  was  dead.  *  Fuit  Iltium  et  ingens  gloria  Dardanidum,' 
signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  a  genus  • 
for  a  species,  or  a  species,  for  a  genus  ;  the  singular  for  the  plural,  or 
the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or 
any  thii^  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant ;  the  figure  is  thea 
called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  describe  a 
whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  '  a  fleet 
of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  *■  ships  ;'  when  we  use  the  *  head'  for 
the '  person,'  the  *  pole'  for  the  *  earth,'  the  *  waves'  for  the  *  sea.^  In 
like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as, '  ^outh  and  beau- 
ty,' for  *  the  young  and  beautiful ;'  and  sometimes  a  subject  for  its  attri-^ 
bote.  But  it  is  needless  to  insist  longer  on  this  enumeration,  which 
aerves  little  purpose.  1  have  said  enough,  to  give  an  opening  into  that 
peat  variety  of  relations  between  object^,  by  means  of  which,  the  mind 
18  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one  to  another  ;  and,  by  the  name  of  the 
one,  understands  the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory 
idea,  which  recals  the  principal  to  the  imagination  ;  and  commonly  re^ 
cals  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 

The  relation  which,  of  all  others,  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes, 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned  ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resem* 
blance.  On  this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor ;  when,  in  place 
of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the 
pazpe  of  some  ottier  which  is  like  it ;  which  is  <a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or  grace. 
This  figure  is  more  fi-equent  than  all  the  rest  put  together ;  and  the  lan- 
guagie,  both  of  prose  and  verse^  owes  to  it  much  of  its  elegance  and 
|race.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  particular  consideration  i 
and  dball  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture* 

LECTURE  XV. 

METAPHOR, 

Af  TER  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to  figurative 
ktngus^  in  genend,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of  such,  figures  of 
ipeech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  reouire  particular  attention  ;  and 
1  begin  wHh  metaphor.  This  is  a  figure  tounded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
Wance  which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to 
juuile,  or  comparison,  and  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  comparison  expressed 
in  an  abridged  form.    When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  *  that  he  up- 
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liolds  the  state,  like  a  piOar  which  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edificet' 
I  fairly  make  a  comparison  ;  but  when  I  say  of  such  a  minister,  *'  that 
be  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,**  it  is  now  become  a  metaphor.  The  com* 
parisoD  betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar,  is  made  in  the  mind ;  bat  is  ex- 
pressed without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison.  The  com* 
parison  ts  only  insinuated,  not  expressed  :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to 
be  so  like  the  other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
same  of  the  one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  *  The 
minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'  This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  loanner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which -imagination  traces 
among  oUects.  There  is  nothing  which  dehghts  Che  fancy  more,  than 
this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  resemblances  between 
them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness.  The  mind  thus  employed^ 
is  exercised  without  being  fatigued  ;  and  is  gratified  with  the  conscious- 
*ness  of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  find* 
ing  all  language  tinctured  strongly  with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itself 
«ven  into  familiar  conversation  ;  and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  accord 
in  the  mind.  The  very  words  which  1  have  casually  employed  in  de- 
scribing this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say  ;  Hncturedy  innnuates^  riset  up^  ar<$ 
all  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance 
which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations 
of  the  mind  -;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex- 
pressive, than -if  words  had'been  used,  which  were  to  1»e  taken  in  the 
strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaiyhor  imports  comparison,  and,  therefore,  is,  in  that 
Tespect,  a  figure  «i  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor  are  not 
taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative  sense,  the 
metaphor  is  commonly  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of  words.     But, 
provided  the  nature  ofit  be  well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.     I  liare  confined  it  to  the  expression  of 
resemblance  between  two  objects.     I  must  remark,  hovyever,  that  the 
word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  more  extended  sense ; 
for  the  application  of  a  lerm  in  any  figurative  signification,  whether  the  fi- 
gure be  founds  on  resemblance,  ort)n  some  pther  relation,  which  two 
objects  bear  to  one  another.     For  instance  ;  when  grey  hairs  are  put  for 
old  age  ;  as.  ^  <o  bring  one's  grey  hairs  with  sorpow  to' the  grave  ;'  some 
writers  would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  cafll  a  metonymy ';  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cau^e  ;  *  grey 
hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblance 
to  it.     Anstotie,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word  ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the 
part,  or  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  the€pecies  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the 
species.     But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any 
inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the  minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names 
#f  tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetori- 
cians.    Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inac- 
curate to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor. 
Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  me- 
taphor.    Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  description  ; 
to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the  eye,  by  giving  them 
colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  qualities.     In  order  to  produce  this 
effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand  is  required  :  for,  by  a  very  little  inaccu- 
racy, we  are  in  hazard  of  introducing  confusion,  iji  place  of  promotin? 
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persfHicuity.  Serenl  roles,  therefore,  are  neceaMrj  to  begiren'  for  (lie 
f  roper  maoagement  of  metaphors.  Bot,  before  enteriDg  on  these,  I  shall 
pre  one  instance  of  a  very  beantifiil  metaphor,  that  I  may  show  the 
figure  to  full  adjantage.  I  shall  taike  my  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke*8 .  remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  conclosion  of 
Ub  work,  he  is  speakii^  of  the  behayiour  of  Charles  I.  to  his  lastparlia-* 
nent ;  Mn  a  word,'  says  he,  '  about  a  month  after  theiv  meeting,*  he 
disBohred  thena^  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dissolved  them,  he  repented  i 
Irot  he  repente^Tmolate  of  his  rashness*  Well  might  he  repent :  for  the 
?e«el  wa»  now  fiiU,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bittemesa 
STei^ow.'  '  Here,*  he  adds,  *  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  ta 
OQr  remarks.'  Nothing  could  be  more  happily  thrown  off.  The  meta- 
phor, we  see,  is  continued  through  several  expressions-.  The  vessel  i» 
pot  for  the  state,  or  temper  of  the  nation  already yu//,  that  is,  provoked 
to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and  wrongs  ;  this  last  drop^  stands 
for  the  provocation  recenUy  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
parliament ;  and  the  overflwacing  of  the  waters  of  bitterness^  beautifully  ex- 
presses all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people* 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The  one,  that 
Botiiing  forms  a  more  spinted  and  dignified  conclusion  of  a  subject,  than 
a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close.  We  see  the  effect  of  it, 
in  this  instance.  The  author  goea  off  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  leaves  ft 
strong:  and  foil  impression  of  his  subject  on  the  reader^  mind.  My 
other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  » 
ibnnal  comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  en- 
feebled, if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus  : 
*  Well  might  he  repent  ;  ibr  tlie  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  griev- 
ances and  provocations,  resembled  a  vessel  that  waa  now  foU,  and  thi» 
superadded  provooation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  and 
resentment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  '  Well 
might  he  repent :  for  the  yessel  was  now  fiill ;  and  this  last  drop  nkade 
the  waters  of  bitterness  overflow.' 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
1  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that  though  I  may  have 
recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style 
only,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is  indeed  mv  opinion^, 
that  there  are  few  writings  iathe  English  language-,  which,  ibr  the  matter 
contained  in  them>  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit,  than  Lord  Bo* 
hngbroke's  works.  His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively 
sod  eloquent  style  ;  but  they  have  no  other  ;  being,  as  to'  the  substance, 
the  mere  temporary  productions  of  faction  and  party  ;  no  better,  indeed, 
Aan  pamphlets  written  for  the  day.  His  posthumous,  or  as  they  are 
called,,  his  philosophical  works,,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still 
less  merit ;  ibr  they^re  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the. 
reasoning.  An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so 
ouserably  perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  de-- 
scend  to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  lus  productions  wtfl-  soon  pass, 
ai^are,  indeed  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  ua,  I  proceed  t» 
1^  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors  ;  and 
miich  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  that  I  shall  mention,  is,  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature  aC 
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the  rabject  of  which  We  treat ;  heHher  too  many,  nor  ^  gay,  oor  loo 
elected  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  sabject,  by  means  of 
Aem,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congmous  to  it ;  nor,  on  th# 
other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity.  Tliis  is  a  direction 
which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
Some  metaphors  are  allowable,  nay,  IbNeautifnl,  in  poetry,  which  it  would 
be  absnrd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose  ;  some  may  be  graceful  in 
eratioBS,  which  wonld  be  very  improper  in  historical,  or  philosophical 
composition.  We  must  remember,  that  figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sen- 
timents. As  there  is  a  natural  congruity  between  dress,  and  die  charac* 
ter  or  rank  of  the  person  who  wears  it,  a  violation  of  which  congmity 
never  ikils  to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  ap]^cation  ot 
figures  to  sentiment.  The  excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of 
them,  is  mere  foppery  in  writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition  t 
and  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fkct,  diminishes  its  dignity.  For  as  in 
Mfe,  tfue  dignity  must  be  founded  on  cliaracter,  not  on  dress  and  appear- 
ance, so  the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thought, 
not  from  ornament.  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  detract  as 
much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and  metaphors, 
therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion  be  stuck  on  too  profusely  ;  and  neve^ 
flhoutd  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord  with  the  strain  of  our  sentiment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  nnnatural,  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of 
reasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figurative  language,  which  he  would  nse 
in  description.  When  he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity  ;  when 
he  describes,  we  expect  embellishment  ;  when  he  divides,  or  relatea,  we 
desire  plainness  and  simplicity.  One  of  the  greatest  secrete  in  composi* 
tion  is,  to  know  when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightenii^  to 
ornament,  in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade,  makes 
the  light  and  colouring  strike  the  more  :  '  Is  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero,  '  qui  et  humilia  subtiliter,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria  tenpe- 
rate  potest  dice  re.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  leniter,  mhil 
definite,  distincte,  potest  dicere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  anhbus  indaa- 
mare  rem  coepit,  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  temu* 
lentus  videtur.'*  This  admonition  should  be  particularly  attended  to  bj 
young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  an  undistinguishing  admiration  of  what  is  sbtwy  and  fiorid,  whether  in 
its  place  or  not.t 

The  second  rule,  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects,  firom 
whence  metaphors,  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The  field  for 
figurative  language  is  very  wide.     All  nature,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 

*  **  He  U  tnilj  eloquent,  vlio  oan  ditcoarse  of  humble  labjeett  in  a  plain  ttvle*  ivho  can 
treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  things  which  are  of  a  middle  natore,  ia 
a  temperate  strain.  For  one  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  eipress himself  in  a  colmy  orderhr^ 
distinct  manner,  when  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  prepared  to  kiadio 
along  with  him,  has  thie  appearance  of  raving  UlLe  a  madman  among  pcraoos  wbo  are  ia 
their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  rajilsl  of  seller  oompany.'* 

f  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage,  in  a  late  historian.  He 
is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregalar  marriages  in  Eng- 
land :  *  The  bill,'  says  be»  *  underwent  a  great  number  of  altaraitiens  and  amendmenta^ 
which  were  not  effected  without  Tiolent  contest.'  This  is  plain  language,  aoited  to  the  Mb- 
ject ;  and  we  tiaturall^  expect,  that  he  should  go  on  in  the  same  strain;  to  tell  us,  that, 
after  these  contests,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majority  of  yoices,  ^nd  obtained  the  royid 
asent  Rut  how  does  he  express  hiraseu  in  flnislung  the  period  ?  *  At  lengthy  however, 
it  was  floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of  a  great  majority,  and  steered  into  tiko- 
safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation.'  Nothing  can  be  more  puerile  than  such  langmwrrv 
Sipollet's  History  of  Eagtaindi  asqaoMio  CS'itioal  fi^ttew  for  Oct.  1751.  p.  »I. 
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figare,  opeos  its  stores  to  us,  aad  admits  us  to  gather,  from  all  sensible  oh- 
jects,  whatever  can  illustrate  intellectual  or  moral  ideas.  Npt  onljr  the 
gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even 
the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may^  on  different  occasions,  be  introduced  into  fi- 
gures with  propriety.  But  we  must  beware  of  ever  using  such  allusions 
as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Evea 
wheD  metaphors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  aa 
aathor  should  study  never  to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames 
ap  orator  of  his  time,  for  termibg  his  enemy  '  St^rcus  Curiae  ;'  *•  quamvis 
ait  simile,'  says  he,  *  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.'  But,  in 
subjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  mtroduce  mean  and  vul- 
gar metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's 
ifoiksy  there  is  a  lull  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind» 
wberein  authors,  instead  of  exalting,  have  contrived  to  degrade,  their 
sobjectB  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater  note  than 
those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fallen  into  this  error.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of  me- 
taphors ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes  the 
world,  as  *  cracking  about  the  sinners'  ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  ima- 
giaation  was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  was  delicate, 
often  lails  here.  The  following,  for, example,  is  a  gross  transgression  ; 
in  his  Henry  V.  having  mentioned  a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  meta- 
phor from  the  steam  of  it ;  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  to 
nuch  nobler  ideas  : 

And  th<ne  that  kaire  their  valiaBt  bones  in  Frunoe, 

Dying  like  mfeo.  tlioagh  buried  in  jonr  dnnghill^ 

Tnej  shall  be  famM  ;  for  there  the  ^un  shall  greet  theniy 

And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.  Act  IV.  Sc.  S. 

In  the  third  place,  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of  some 
dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  is 
fte  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not  far  fetch- 
ed nor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule  makes  what 
are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  displeasing,  be- 
cause they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrating  the  thought,  ren- 
der it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  this  kind,  Cowley 
abounds.  He,  and  some  of  tlie  writers  of  his  age,  seem  to  have  con- 
sidered it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses  between  objects 
which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  follow 
them  out  and  comprehend  them.  This  makes  a  metaphor  resemble  an 
enigma  :  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head  ;  *  Vere- 
cunda  debet  esse  translatio  ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  non  irruis- 
tt,  atque  ut  voluniario  non  vi  venisse  videatur.'*  How  forced  and  ob- 
acare,  for  instance^  are  the  following  vei^es  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  hid 
BMstress  : 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  ouee  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
T-vill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within, 
like  a  granado,  shot  into  a  magazine. 


•    H 


^^  Bvery  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  oairy  the  appearanee  of  hiiving 
^^^led,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose  room  it  occupies  ; 
*nst  it  rosy  seem  to  hare  come  thither  of  iu  own  accord,'  and  not  br  constraint." 

De  dratore,  L.  iii.  e.  53, 

T 
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then  shall  love  keep  the  aAes  tod  torn  p«rt» 
Of  both  oar  broken  hearts ; 
Shftll  out  of  both  one  nev  one  make  ; 
Fron*  hep's  th*  alloy,  from  mine  ihe  metal  take  ; 
JPor  of  her  heart,  lie  from  the  flameft  ^U  find 
B«it  httle  left  behind  ; 
Mine  odIt  will  remain  entire, 
^         No  dross  uras  there  to  perish  lo  the  fire. 

Tn  this  manner  he  addresses  sleep  :  « 

In  Tain  tkoa  droHKy  god^  I  Iheo  invoke ; 
For  thoa,  who  dost  from  fumes  arise, 
ThoQ,  who  man's  soul  dost  overshade* 
With  a  thick  eloud  of  vaiMura  made  s 
.  Canst  have  no  power  to  shot  his  eyes, 
Whose  fkime's  so  pure  that  it  semn  up  no  vnoke  ;■ 
Yet  how  do  tears  hut  from  some  vapouri  rise ! 
Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year ; 
The  fate  of  Egypt  I  sustain. 
And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 
From  elouds  whieh  in  the  head  appear 
But  all  roj  too  rooeh  moisture  owe 
To  OTerflowings  of  the  heart  bclbw.* 

Trite  and  common  resemblances  should  indeed  be  aToided  in  our 
phors.  To  be  new,  and  not  FuTgar,  is  a  beauty.  But  when  ^i»ej 
fetched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  laying  too  far  out  of  the  road 
of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity,  they  haye  alao  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the  French  call  it^  *  rechec- 
chd  :*  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  oraament,  losea  its  whole 
grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natural  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimefl  use  for 
a  harsh  metaphor,  when  they  palliate  it  with  the  expression,  cl$  it  were. 
This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis  ;  and  metaphors,  which  need  this 
apology  of  an  cls  it  were,  would,  generally,  have  been  better  omkled. 
Metaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  the  sciences,  especially  such  of 
them  as  belonged  to  particular  professions,  are  almost  s^ays  faidty  by 
their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  conduct  of 
metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language  together  ; 
never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must  be  understood  meta- 
phorically, part  hterally ;  which  always  produces  a  most  disagreeable 
confusion.  Instances,  which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authon 
will  make  this  rule  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr. 
Pope's  translations  of  the  Odyssey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  de- 
parture of  her  son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 


Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  loat. 
His  country's  buckler, 


and  the  Grecian  boatt ; 
Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  tom^ 
Onr  other  column  of  the  state  is  borne, 
Nor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consentf  IT.  96S. 


*  See  an  excellent  eritieism  on  this  sort  of  meUphysical  poetry,  w  Dr.  Johmoii'a  Life 
of  Cowley. 

t  In  the  original,  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  aolttran,  and  the  Metaphor  bregol&r)  si^poct- 

"d, 

XlArroui  4{fTifr<  itindu-fctvo*  iv  A«y«M«-« 

E(t3-xo?,  -r»  KMof  tv^v  »«9*  'ExxoiTa  tiiit  fitwn  *A^ 

Kkt^ol  \k  /uf>'«5»F,  u^'o^fAnM^i  «aw*.  A.  7S^ 
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H^re,  ill  oilis  lEM^  h^f  fon  is  figured  as  a  eokuAn ;  and  in  the  next,  lie 
retntus  to  b^  a  penoB,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  adieti,  and  to  aak  con- 
setit.  Tiud  hi  ihGOiifliirtent.  The  poet  should  either  have  kept  himself  to 
the  idea  of  man.  in  the  titeral  sense  ;  or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column, 
he  should  hare  ascribed  nothing  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it.  He  was 
net  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  of  a  man* 
Such  unnatural  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct :  leaving  it  to  waver, 
ifi  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense.  Horace's 
rale,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by  all  writers 
who  deal  in  figures  : 


-Servetiir  ad  iraunii 


QoalU  ab  ineepto  proeeascrit,  et  sibi  contteL 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says. 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homage  pays. 
The  harveft  earlj,  but  mature  the  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
pfaon,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an  improper 
pbrase,  he  would  have  said, 

t*he  harvest  early,  hut  mature  the  erop ; 

And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun.  Whereas, 
by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  employing  the  literal  word  praise^  when 
^  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is 
broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no  proper  correspon- 
dence with  each  other  : 

The  Aarveti  «arly,  hot  msenre  ^eprai$e. 

The  works  of  O^sian  abound  with  beautiful  and  cotrect  metaphors ; 
sach  as  that  on  a  hero  ;  ^  In  peace,  thou  art  the  gale  of  spring;  in  war  the 
mountain  storm.*  Or  this,  on  a  woman :  '  She  was  covered  with  the  light 
sf  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride.*  They  afford,  how- 
ever, one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  censuring  :  ^  Trothal  went  forth 
with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock  :  for  Fingal  stood 
tmmoved  ;  broken,  they  rolled  backfirom  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in 
safety ;  the  spear  c£  the  king  pursued  their  flight.*  At  the  beginning,  the 
metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The  stream,  the  unmoved  rock,  the  waves 
rolling  back'  brokea,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  con- 
sistent language  of  figure  ;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told,  *  they  did 
not  roll  in  safety,  Imcatiise  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight/  the 
literal  meaning  n  improperly  mixed  with  the  metaphor :  they  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  waves  that  roU^  and  men  that 
may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with  a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble 
together,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain  language,  it  is  still 
more  so. 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  ^flerent  metaphors  meet  on  one  object* 
This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  grossest 
abases  of  this  figure  ;  such  as  Shakspeare's  expression,  <  to  take  arms 
4;aiQit  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This,  makes  a  most  unnatural  medley  and 
confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Qjiiintilian  has  sufficiently  guarded 
OS  agaitist  it*  *  Id  ifaiprimis  est  custodtendum,  ut  quo  genere  cfcperis 
tr»nslationis,  hoc  finias.  M ulti  autem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumse- 
i^^t)  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ;  quse  est  inconsequentia  rerum  foedissi- 
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»».'*  Obserre  for  instattce,  what  an  inconsistent  group  of  ol^ecta  k 
brought  together  by  Shakspeare,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  Tem^ 
pest ;  speaking  of  persons  recovering  their  judgment  after  the  ei|caant< 
ment,  which  held  them,  was  dissolved : 


■■■  —The  charm  dissolTes  apaee. 

And  M  the  mdniing  tteah  upon  the  night, 
Melfingthe  darkneaa^  lo  their  riaiog  aeutes 
Begin  W  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason 

So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see  nothing 
clearly;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at  the  same  time? 
Melting  it ;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fumes  y  ignorant  fumeiy  and/timM 
iHi^i  mantle.     So  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

II  At  glorious, 

As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven, 
Unlo  the  "white  upturned  wondering  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  hack  to  gaze  on  hira. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy  paoing  cluodi^ 
And  sails  upou  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the  cloudB^ 
and  sailing  upon  the  air ;  and  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air  too  ;  which 
forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  imaginati(»a 
to  comprehend  it.  ' 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  ftdl  into  th»"  ^rror  of 
mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inaccura^.^  should 
have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy  ; 

I  bridle  in  ray  struggling  muse  with  pain, 
That  longs  to  launch  into  a  bolder  strain. f 

The  muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled;  but  when  we  speak  of 
launching,  we  make  it  a  ship  ;  and,  by  no  force  of  imagination,  can  it  be 
supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  bridled  to  hinder  it 
from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbers  in  tlie  Spec* 
tator,  says,  '  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.*  Observe  the  incoherence  of 
the  things  here  joined  together,  making  ^  a  view  extinguish,  and  extin> 
guish  seeds.' 
'    Horace  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage  : 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prttgravat  artes 
Infi-a  ae  positas.    ■ 

Urit  qui  prcegravat.  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weight  ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas.  Neither 
can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated  : 

Ah !  quantA  lahoras  in  Chary bdi, 
Digoe  puer  meliore  flamma  1 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not  good 
enough  for  this  young  man ;  meaning  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed,  become  almost  a  literal  word 
for  the  passion  of  love  :  But  as  it  still  retains,  in  some  degree,  its  %ura- 

*  "  Wc  must  be  particularly  attentive  to  em)  with  the  same  kind  of  metaphor  witb 
-which  we  have  begun.  Some  when  they  begin  the  figure  with  a  tempest,  conclude  it 
with  a  conflagration  ;  which  forms  a  shanierul  inconsistency.'* 

t  In  ray  obsenratmn  on  this  passage,  I  find  that  I  had  coiaeided  irith  Dr.  JobDWD^ 
-who  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  it,  in  hia  life  of  Addison. 
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tire  power,  it  dhmild  netror  have  been  used  as  tynoujBimM  with  water, 
and  miied  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor.  When  Mr.  Pope  (Eloisa  to 
Abelard)  says, 

AD  then  is  fall.  poneniBg  nid  poMot, 
No  ortving  void  left  aking  iu  the  fareait  i 

A  vdd  may,  metaphorically,  be  said  to  crave :  but  can  a  void  be  said  to 
ake? 

A  good  rule  has  been  given  for  eicamimng  the  proprieVy  of  metaphors, 
nhen  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kind  ;  namely,  that 
we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them  and  consider  how  the  parts 
would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  6gure  the  whole  would  present,  when 
delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we  should  become  sensible, 
whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstrous  imajge 
thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those  faulty  instances  I  have  now  been  giv* 
bg ;  or  whether  the  object  was,  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and  ' 
consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we  * 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  subject.  Supposing 
each  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be  heap«d 
on  one  another,  they  produce  a  eonfusion  somewhat  of  the  same  kind  with 
the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  passage 
tirom  Horace : 

J  ^j^olttiD^  ex  Metelto  coniale  eiviccim, 
BelUque  eaosai^  et  vitui  et  modos, 

Lodanuiae  rortaniBy  gravetqae 

Principum  fuuicitias,  et  arma 
Noodam  expiatis  uneta  enioribus,  J^ 

PericolonB  plenum  opus  ales,  T^ 

Traetat,  ei  incedia  per  ignes 

Suppotttot  oioeri  doloso  *  Lih  i.  1. 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  obscure  ; 
owing  to  no  other  cause  but  this,  that  three  distinct  metaphors  are 
crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  PoUio's  writing  a  histoiy 
of  the  civil  wars.  First,  *  Tractas  arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  ex- 
piatas  ;'  next, '  opus  plenum  pericnlosas  aleae  ;*  and  then  ;  *  Incedis  per 
ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passinz 
readily  through  so  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of 
the  same  object 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphors  which  I  shall  add>  in  the 
seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  far  pursued.  If  the  resemblance, 
tm  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  all  its 
nunute  circumstances,  we  make  an  allegory  instead  of  a  metaphor  ;  we 

*  Of  warm  eommoUont,  wrathful  jan, 

The  growing  leeds  of  civil  wart; 

Of  doable  fortUDe'a  emel  games, 

The  ■paeioat  meant,  the  prirate  aima. 
And  fatal  friendahipt  of  the  gnilty  great» 
Alai!  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  legions  late  subdu'd. 

And  arma  with  batian  blood  embm'd ; 

Yet  nnatooM  (a  labour  vast ! 

Doubifol  the  die,  and  dire  the  east !) 
Too  treat  adventurous  and  inoautioos  tread 
Oft  firea  with  flathleas  embers  overspread .  Fran&s. 
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tire  tijf  riader,  who  roon  beooaies  weary  of  thrift  i^ay  of  ftacy ;  *iid  tr* 
r«iid«r  d«r  discourse  obflc«re.  This  is  called  «trwiiiiig  a  aietaphor.  Cow- 
ley deals  ID  this  to  excess  ;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  tneasure, 
that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  figurative  language,  ifcrhich  1  before  re- 
marked. Lord  Shaftesbury  fe  sometimes  guiitr  of  pursuing  his  meta- 
phors too  &r.  Fowl,  to  a  hi^  degree,  of  every  decoratiott  of  style,  when 
once  he  had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loth  to 
part  with  it.  Thus,  in  his  advice  to  an  author,  having  taken  up  sohteqtty 
of  Meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  eracuatioa  for 
aa  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages^  under  aH  the 
forms  *  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  and  scum,  bodily  ofe- 
ratioD)  takiiqif  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving  vent  to  choler*  bite,  ftata- 
leKies^  and  taneurs  ;'  till  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  AauseouS4  Dr.  Youns, 
also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  wri- 
ter, in  figurative  language,  is  great,  and  deserves  te  be  remarked.  N» 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a  stronger  imagination  thah  Dr.  Youiig,  or 
one  more  fertile  in  figures  of  every  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new, 
and  often  natural  and  beautiful.  But,  as  his  imagination  was  strong  and 
rich,  rather  than  delicate  and  correct,  he  sometimes  gives  it  too  loose  reine* 
Hence,  in  fais  Night  Thoughts,  there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardnea 
in  hk  style.  The  metaphors  are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  to# 
far  pursued  ;  the  reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened  ;  and  kept 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  comprehend,  and  keep  pace  with  the  author. 
We  may  observe,  for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out. 

Thj  thouglits  are  ▼agabond  ;  all  oatvard  bound, 

Midst  nnds  and  rooks,  and  atornis,  to  ertiise  for  pleaiure ; 

It  gain'd  dear  bought :  and  belter  minTd  than  gain'd, 

Fanej  and  sense,  tVr>m  an  infected  shore. 

Thy  cargo  brings ;  and  {lestilence  the  prise  ; 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thint, 

llj  food  indulgence  but  inflam'd  the  more, 

Fancjr  itiU  eraiies,  when  poor  sense  is  tlr^d. 

Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Walk  thoaghtfol  on  the  silent  solemn  thore 

Of  that  vast  oeean,  H  must  sail  to  soon  ; 

And  put  good  vorks  on  boan)  t  and  wait  th«  wind 

That  shoitljT  blows  at  ialo  worklt  onkoowa. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  *  walk  thoughtfal  on  the 
silent,  &c.'  but  #hen  he  continues  the  metaphor,  *  to  putting  good  works 
on  board,  and  waiting  the  wind,'  it  plainly  becomes  strained,  and  sinks  in 
dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  i  know  none  so  happy  in  his  meta- 
phors as  Mr.  Addison.  His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich  nor  so  strong 
as  Dr.  Young's  ;  but  far  more  chaste  and  delicate.  Perspicuity,  natural 
grace  and  ease,  always  distinguish  his  figures.  They  are  neither  harsh  nor 
strained  ;  they  never  appear  to  have  been  studied  or  sought  after ;  but 
seem  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  frpm  the  subject,  and  constantly  embellish 
it. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  shouM 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  reqalred  particular  illustra- 
tion.    I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory.  ^ 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor ;  as  it  is  the 
representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it,  and  thati§ 
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«&de  to  mtaad  ht  k.     Thus,  m  Prior's  Henry  wad  Eoima^  Bmmnky  in  tiier 
foilowiog  allegorical  nann«r,  describes  ker  constency  to  Henrj  : 

M I  b«t  pnrpote  to  embark  icith  thee 
Ofl  the  amooth  Miiiaee  of  a  mmmer'a  sea. 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosperooa  galeae 
And  foitnne'a  farour  fills  the  svelKng  saSs  ; 
But  -would  forsake  the  rfiip,  and  make  the  shore, 
Wheo  the  winds  wfajitle,  and  the  teropesta  roar  ? 

We  may  take  also  from  the  scriptures  a  vei^  fioe  ^Nffiiple  etf  a&  alie;^- 
fy,  in  the  80th  Psahn  ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented  under 
the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  %ure  is  supported  throughout  with  great 
correctness  and  beauty  ;  *  Thou  hast  brought  a  rine  out  of  Egypt,  thou 
hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room  before 
it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land..  The  hills 
were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it  ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like 
the  goocHy  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  branch* 
es  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that  all 
they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  of  the  wood 
doth  waste  it ;  and  the  vrild  beast  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return, 
we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold, 
and  visit  this  vine !' .  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except  perhaps  one 
phrase  at  the  beginning,  '  thou  h^ist  cast  out  the  heathen')  that  does  not 
strictiiy  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst^  at  the  same  tim/e,  the  whole  quadrates  hap- 
pily with  the  J'ewish  state  represented  by  this  figuVe.  This  is  the  first 
and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the  figurative  < 
tod  die  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  together.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the 
wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  had  the  Psalmist  said^ 
it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies,  (which  is  the  real 
meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  allegory,  and  produced  the  same 
confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative 
and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules 
that  are  given  for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  ac- 
count of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  differ- 
ence between  them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  pro- 
longed, is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are 
connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning  ;-  as  when  1  say, 
*  Achilles  was  a  lion  ;'  an  '  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  die  state.'  my 
lion  and  my  pillar  are  sulficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achilles 
and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them  ;  but  an  allegory,  is,  or  may  be, 
allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal  meaning  ;  the  inter- 
pretation not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  left  to  our  own-  reflection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions  in  an-, 
cient  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables  are  no  other  than  alle- 
$ories ;  where  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate 
olyects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured ;  and  what  we  call  the  moral,. 
is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  snigma  or 
riddle  is^lso  a  species  of  allegory  ;  one  thing  represented  or  imagined 
by  another  ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as 
to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always 
a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily  seen 
through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it.  However,  the  proper 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact  adjustment 
»f  all  the  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,,  so  as  neither  U» 
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lay  the  meaniDg  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  cover  and  wrap  it  ap  too 
much,  has  ever  been  found  an  affair  of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are 
few  species  of  composition  in  which  it  is  more  difficuh  to  write  so  as  t# 
please  and  command  attention,  than  in  allegories.  In  some  of  the 
visions  of  the  Spectator,  we  have  examples  of  allegories  very  happUy 
executed. 


^■i  ■» 
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HYPERB0LE....PERS0N1FICATI0N....AP0STR0PHE. 

The  next  figure  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyperiMe; 
or  exaggeration.     It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  natural 
bounds.     It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope,  and  sometimes  as 
a  figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed  the  distinction  between  these  two 
classes  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  subtilities,  in  order  to  keep  them 
distinct.     Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode 
of  speech  which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.     For  m  all  languages, 
even  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently 
occur  :  as  swifl  as  the  wind  ;  as  white  as  the  snow  ;  and  the  Uke  :  and 
our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extra vagan 
hyperboles.     If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we 
are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  make 
it  the  greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.     The  imagination  has  always  a 
tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying 
it  to  excess.     More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  Ian* 
guage,  according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people  who 
speak  it.     Hence  young    people   always   deal   much   in   hyperboles. 
Hence  the  language  of  the  orientals  was  far  more  hyperbohcal  than 
that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or  if  you  please,  of 
more  correct  imagination.     Hence,  among   all  writers  in  early  time, 
and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  abound. 
Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth 
of  imagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in 
conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we  makd 
the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to  their  just  value. 
But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual  in  the  form  of  a  hy- 
perbolical expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws 
our  attention  :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  unless  the 
reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell 
along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  by 
it.  For  a  sort  of  disagreeable  force  is  put  upon  him  ;  he  is  required  to 
strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  he  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such 
effort.  Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  difiicult  management ;  and 
ought  neither  to  be  frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  some  oc- 
casions, it  is  undoubtedly  proper  :  being,  as  was  before  obf  on^ed.  the  na- 
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toral  style  of  a  spfigbtl;^  and  heated  imagination,  but  when  hyperboles 
are  unseasonable,  or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unaffecting.  They  are  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagination; 
of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  native  dignity  in  them* 
Mtres  ;  or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  she#  by  describing  them  simply  aud 
in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  upon  tumid  and 
exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds  ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  de« 
feription,  or  sueh  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The  besti 
hf  &r,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion  :  for  if  the  imagination 
he  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  ol:^cts  beyond  their  natural  proportion^ 
paa«on  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vafitly  stronger  degree  ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures^  but  very  oAen  renders 
them  natural  and  just  All  passions,  without  exception,  love,  terror, 
amazement,  indignatioD^  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  con- 
fusion, aggravate  their  objects,  and  of  course,  prompt  a  hyperbolical 
i^le.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly 
as  they  are  described,  contein  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper  { 
exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair. 

Mfi  miienble !  which  vny  shall  I  fly 

InBaite  wttttlk,  and  infinite  despair  I 

Whioh  way  I  %  is  hell  mytetf  am  hell  t 

And  in  the  lowest  depth  a  lower  deep 

Still  threatening  to  devour  me,  opens  widc^ 

To  whieh  the  hell  I  wxtkv  seeins  a  heaven.  S.  iv.  1. 73, 

kk  flunple  description!  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet  they 
WQui  be  .used  with  more  caution,  and  require  mor^  preparation,  iii 
?l|tec  to^  mali^  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the'  object  described 
Imt  be  of  thai  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  &ncy  strongly,  and  dis- 
]K>8es  it  to  run  beyond  bounds  ;  something  vast,  surprising,  and  new ; 
or  the  writer's  art  must  be  exerted  in  heating  the  fancy  gradually,  and 
preparing  it  to  think  highly  of  the  object  which  he  intends  to  exagge- 
rate. When  a  poet  is  describing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he 
has  brou^t  os  into  the  midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles 
without  displeasure.  But  when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief» 
it  is  impomble  not  to  be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggeration  as  the 
kOomt^y  io  one  of  our  dramatic  poets  : 


•1  foand  her  on  the  floor 


In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beRiitlM ; 

Poarwif  iorUi  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate. 

That  were  the  worid  on  fire,  they  might  have  drown'a 

The  wrath  oif  Heaven,  and  qucnehM  the  mighty  rOiu.  Lu. 

This  is  mere  bombast  The  person  herself  who  was  under  the  dis- 
trsctiog  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize  strongly  j 
but  the  spectator  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an  equal  liberty  ;  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  utter  the  sentiments  of  pas- 
uon^  the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of  description,  which  is  always, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on  a  lower  tone  :  a  djatinction,  which^ 
kowever  obvious,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole^  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be  safely 
carried  without  overstretching  it ;  what  is  the  proper  measure  and  bound- 
ary of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  1  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  pre- 
cise tttU*    Good  seiiae  and  just  taste  must  determine  the  point,  beyond^ 

PT 
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which,  if  we  pws,  we  b^ome  extravagant  Lucan  may  be  pointed  o«t 
as  an  author  apt  to  be  exceasire  in  his  hyperboles.  Among  the  comptt- 
mehts  paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  lasii- 
ionable  to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  thev  would  choose  ton 
their  habitation,  after  they  should  have  become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  alreaaj 
^rried  this  sufficiently  far  in  his  address  to  Augustus- 

» ^Tibi  braohU  eontnhtt  iagaifl 

Soorproa,  et  Coli  jostn  pki»  parte  refinqoit* 

Bat  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessora, 
in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not  to  choose 
his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy  just  the  mid^e 
of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  cither  on  one  side  or  the  other,  his  wei^^t 
should  overset  the  universe  : 

Scfl  oeque  in  Aretoo  fedeia  tibi  legeris  orbe^ 

Nee  poliis  adreni  caUchit  qm  inergUur  matxi ; 

iEtberis  iromenn  purtein  ai  presaeris  unam^ 

Seotiet  axis  onin    Librati  pondera  CcbU 

Orbe  tene  medkvt  F«ui.  L  S9. 

Such  thoughts  as  Uiese,  are  what  the  French  caU  (mM$j  and  always  prs^ 
ceed  from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African  writers,  at 
TertuUian,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  are  remained  for  being  fond  of  them.  As 
in  the  Epitaph  on  Charles  V*  by  a  Spanish  writer : 

Pro  tuinalo  ponat  orbem,  prote^mine  «oe1ai% 
Sidera  pro  ftidbot,  pro  laciymii  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness ;  but  whererer 
teason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true  beauty. 
Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  respect ;  resting  the 
whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extravagant  hyperbolical  turn  ; 
such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcairn's^  upon  Holland's  beiog  gained  froB 
the  ocean ; 

TeHarero  feeere  Dii ;  na  litlora  Beige ; 
ImiiMiiaiM|iie  molaa  opot  utrumque  fait ; 
Dii  meuo  iparaaa  gHMneraiunt  r«>thera  lerTSi^ 
Nil  ibi  quod  aperi  poaut  obeaie  fuit 
At  Belgit  mavia  el  oibU  naturaquc  rerum 
Obatitit ;  obauntea  hi  dorou^rt  DeoiL 

So  much  for  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which  he  aN 
together  in  the  thought ;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  common  and 
literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  personification, 
or  that  figure  to  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia  ;  but  as  personification  is  of 


■hi^ 


*  <  The  Scorpion,  ready  to  reeei^e  liw  law^ 

Ticlda  hair  his  region,  and  eoDtraets  hiv  pawi.*  Dmrmut, 

t '  But  oh !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  grea^ 

Fis  DOt  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seM  ; 

Not  ddgn  thou  near  the  frozen  bear  to  shine^ 

Nor  where  the  soltr-y  southern  start  deoline. 

Press  not  loo  muoh  on  any  part  the  sphere, 

HanJ  were  the  task  thy  weight  diWne  to  bear; 

Soon  would  the  axis  feel  th*  unusual  load, 

And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th'  ineombent  God  i 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shah  thou  rise, 

And  irith  a  juater  balanae  fix  the  4uc«.  Rvw?. 


*  ^ 

->«. 
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die  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own  language,  it  will  be  better  t» 
me  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  o!^  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  foundation  laid 
deep  in  human  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered  abstractly,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost, boldness,  and  to  border  on  the 
extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what'  can  seem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  field» 
and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
tiiought  and  sensation,  affections  and  actions  ?  One  might  imagine  thitf 
to  be  no  more  than  childish  conceit^  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish. 
In  fiict,  however,  the  case  is  very  difierent.  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed ;  on  the  contrary^ 
it  is  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree 
of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  «»  relish  it.  AU  poetry,  even  in 
its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From  prose,  it  is  hp 
fix)m  being  excluded  ;  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very  frequent  ap- 
proiches  are  made  to  it.  When  we  say,  the  ground  thitsts  for  rain,  or 
the  earth  nniles  with  plenty  ;  when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restUiii 
or  a  disease  being  deceitful,  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  can  accoDunodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wond^ul  proneness  iv 
homan  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  trom  a  sort  of 
assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resemblance  of  our- 
selves over  ill  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is^ 
that  almost  every  emotion,  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows 
upon  its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life/  Let  a  man  by  an  unwary  step; 
sprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the  rufSed  didcom* 
posed  moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the  stone 
in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had  done 
him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of  ob- 
jects, which  have  made  a  stroi^  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
nouse  where  he  has  passed  many  agreeable  years  ;  or  to  fieMs,,  and  trees, 
and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the  greatest  de- 
light ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially  if  he  has  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid  having  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed 
with  life.  They  become  objects  of  his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
his  parting,  it  scarce  seotns  absurd  to  him,  to  give  vent  to  his  feeUng  in 
words,  and  to  take  a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us,  by  the  more 

flkagmficcnt  and  striking  objects  of  nature  especially,  that  I  doubt  not,  in 

the  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multipKcation'of  divinities 

in  the  heathen  world.     Dryads  and  Naiads,  the  genius  of  the  wood,  and 

the  god  of  the  river,  were,  in  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the  early 

ages  of  the  world,  easily  grafted  upon  this  turn  of  mind.     When  theiir 

favourite  rural  objects  had  often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  aa 

easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power 

or  genius  which  inhabited  them,  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to. 

them.    Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat  to  rest 

^>pen  with  more  stability;  and  when  belief  coincided  so  much  withimagi- 

'    nation,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

From  tfaU  deduction,  may  be.  easily  seen  how  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
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pf  rsonifieation  makcis  so  great «  figare  in  mil  coB^posHtoiis,  where  imagi- 
nation or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innumerable  occaaioDQ,  it  is  the 
Tery  laQgtiage  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  therefore  deservw  to  be 
attended  to,  and  examiaed  with  pecuiia^  care.  There  are  three  dififereiii 
degrees  of  this  figure  ;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distiag^whi 
k  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  it^r  use.  The  irsk  U,  when  soii^ 
9f  the  properties  or  qualities  oi  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  iMaair 
yiate  ot^ects  :  the  second,  when  those  if»animate  objects  are  introdttced 
«s  acting  like  such  as  have  life ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  lapreseiitod 
either  as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing  to  ia-; 
aownate  objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where  this 
is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  io  a  word  or  two,  etid  by  wsiy  c£ 
W  epithet  suided  to  the  object,  as^  ''  a  ragiag  storm,  a  deceitful  disease* 
%  cruel  disaster,'  &c.  it  nuscs  the  style  so  little,  that  the  huaablest  die- 
course  will  admit  it  without  any  force.  This,  indeed,  is  such  an  ohscai* 
degree  of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  deserres  Uie 
IMjne,  and  might  not  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in 
^  Oianoer  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it  sometiines  adds 
beauty  and  sprightfiness  to  an  expression :  as  in  this  line  of  Virgil ; 

Aot  ooi^iirafco  dcaecodeM  IlMBt  sb  latrCK  Qtor,  II.  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet  conjnratOy  applied  to  the  river  Istro^  is  infi- 
nitely more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person  thus  : 

Aot  eonjnratiis  dcscendens  Dhcqs  ab  Istro. 

A  very  Httle  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  diilerence  between  these 
two  lines. 

The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  Tvhen  wc  introduce  inanimate  ol^eeCs 
«cting  like  tho^e  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  higher,  and  the 
persouiiication  becomes  sensible.  Accordiog  to  the  nature  of  the  action, 
wiiich  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects,  and  the  particuksity  with 
which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  figure.  When  punned 
to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  figi»ed  ead 
eloquent  discourse  \  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  sub- 
jects of  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  caaes  where 
killing  another  is  lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words  :  *  Ali- 
quando  nobis  gladius  ad  occidendum  hominem  ab  ipsis  porr^;itiir  legtbns.* 
(Orat.  pro  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  person- 
iified,  as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  o&e  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  adautted  even  into 
moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning ;  and  provided  they  be  easy 
^nd  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  retoros  of 
them,  they  have  a  good  effect  on  style,  and  render  it  both  strong  and 
livtjly. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  use  of  thii 
figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are  maaculhie 
and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  female  creatures  ; 
by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  abstract  idea,  that  is,  in 
place  or  the  pronoun  it,  using  the  personal  pronouns,  he  or  sfce,  we 
prt  sently  raise  the  style,  and  begin  personification.  In  solemn  discourse, 
thift  may  often  be  done  to  good  purpose,  when  speaking  of  religioft, 
or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.  1  shall  i^ve 
a  remarkably  fine  example,  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sheriook's,  where 
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we  fihull  tee  iiaiorai  reli^Qo  b«aati(yiy  personified,  and  he  able  to 
jttd^e  from  it,  of  the  spirit  aad  gra<^e  which  this  figu>«,  wijien  wctt 
Qonducted,  bast^ws  on  a  discourse.  I  nuist  take  notice,  at  the  same 
tiote,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even 
in  its  JiNgfaest  elevation,  vf\]\  adoiit,  and  therefore,  suited  only  to  com- 
position  w'hei'e  the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  eliowed.  The  au- 
thor is  comparing  together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  '  Go,'  says  he, 
*  toy^^r  aataralfekgioa  ;  kij  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  disciples,  ar- 
rayed in  amoAV  and  blood,  nding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Shew  her  the  citios  which  he  set  in 
flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed^  and  the  miserable 
distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  tiie  earth.  ,  When  she  has  viewed  him 
ia  this  scene,  eairy  her  into  his  retirement  ;^hew  her  the  prophet's 
ehamber  ;  his  eoocubiiies  and  his  wives  ^  and  let  her  hear  iiim  allege 
mv^latAoni,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adultery,  and  hist. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  shew  her  the  blessed  Jesas, 
hamble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him 
ID  his  most  retired  privacies  :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount,  and  hear 
his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view 
his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenlty  discourse.  Let  her  attead  him  to 
the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scoi& 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  liis  croBS  ;  let  her  view 
him  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors  : 
Father y  forgive  them^for  they  know  not  7i>hat  they  do  !  When  natural  reli- 
|i;ion  has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But 
her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene, 
through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion,  who  attended  at  the  cross.  £y  him 
she  spoke,  and  said,  Truly ^  this  man  was  the  son  of  God,^*  This  is  more 
than  elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated  ;  and 
the  figure  rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before  was 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conchisfon  of  a  discourse, 
where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's sermons,  or,  indeed  any  Engtish  aeimions  whatever,  afford  us 
many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  o^Aener  hav^  recourse  to  them 
for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  compositiou. 

Hitiierto  we  have  spoken  of  prose  ;  in  poetity^  pec^ooifiGationB  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  frequent,  and,  are,. indeed;  the  life  and  so^il  of  it. 
We  ttqpeet  to  find  -every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet 
who  has  a  lively  fimcy.  Accordingly  Homer,  the  fi^er  and  prince  of 
foetsi  is  vemavkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  W«ir,  peace,  darts^ 
spoacs,  iow«l,  nverS)  evei^  thing,  in  ^ert,  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The 
same  is  Uie  oase  with  Milton  and  ^hakspeare.  No  personification ,  Jm 
any  author,  is  more  striking  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occasion^ 
than  the  foUowiqg  of  Milton's,  on  occasioA  of  Eve'b  eating  the  forbid- 
den fruit: 

80  sojriog,  her  rath  hand,  in  evil  hour 

Forth  rettohtng  to  the  fruit,  the  pluek'd,  she  ate ; 

EaMh  tcit  the  wound :  aad  nature  fhom  her  teat 

S^ng,  through  all  her  workt,  gate  tigat  of  woe, 

That  Sa  wat  loit ix.  786L 

*  BMlMpSiNrUMk'sSwamMb  YoUI  Um^  ia. 
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All  the  circumstances  and  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old  age» 
all  the  dispositions  and  passions,  melancholy,  lore,  grief,  contentmeot* 
are  capat>le  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  propriety.  Of 
^is  we  meet  with  frequent  examples  in  Milton's  Allegro  and  Pen$eroso» 
Parneirs  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thomson's  Seasons,  and  all  the  good 
poets :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  persooificatioiis,  of 

this  kind,  in  poetry. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find  onr^ 
selves  always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows ;  and  to  see  every  thing  think- 
ing, feeling  and  acting,  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  society 
with  all  nature,  and  interests  us,  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a 
ednnection  between  them  and  us, '  through  that  sensibility  which  it 
ascribes  to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage 
of  Thomson's  Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all 
nature,  when  describing  the  effects  of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenciy 
uncommonly  gay  and  interesting  : 

Bat  yonder  comes  tlie  poverfal  king  of  dav 
Rejoicing  in  the  eait.    The  lessening  cloud. 
The  kindUog  »ure  and  the  moontaia's  brow 
Tipt  with  ctherial  gold,  his  near  approaob 
Betoken  glad.— — 

By  thee  refinM, 
In  brisker  measiires,  the  relaeent  stream  I 

Frisks  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipiee  abnipt, 

Projecting  hon*or  on  the  blackeo'd  flood,  •, 

Softeas  at  ihy  retani.     The  desert  joys, 
Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  ooiinds. 
Rude  ruins  glitter;  and  the  briny  deep, 

Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top,  •: 

Reflects  from  every  fluetuating  wktc, 
A  glance  ex^ostfe  as  the  day 

The  same  effect  is  reniarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  MUton : 

>    1        To  the  nvptial  bower, 
I  led  her  bkiahing  like  the  niom.    All  heaven 
And  h^ppy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 
Slied  their  aeleetest  inftueoee.    The  earth 
Gave  signs  of  gratnUtion,  and  each  hill. 
Jotoqs  the  birds  ;  fre»h  gules  and  gentle  airt 
Whi^>er'd  it  to  the  woods,  and  from  their  wings 
Hung  rose,  floog  odonr  from  the  spicy  riirafa^ 
Disporting. 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mentioned, 
when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  actingi^ 
hut  as  speaking  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  address  our^ 
selves  to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from  being  unnatn- 
ral,  is,  however,  more  difiicult  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of 
personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  figures  ; 
it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only  ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated.  A 
slight  persooification  of  some  inanimate  thing,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can 
be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its 
ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
▼loleDt  emotion,  and  have  departed  considerably  firom  its  common  track  of 
thought,  before  it  can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible 
•bjcct,  as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  making  any  return  to 
us.    All  strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ; 
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not  only  love,  anger,  and  indignation,. but  eyen  those  whicli  are  seemingly 
more  diflpiritinff,  snch  as,  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.  For  all  pas* 
sions  struggle  tor  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will,  rather 
I  than  be  silent,  poar  themselves  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the  most 
insensible  things ;  especially  if  these  be  any  how  connected  with  the 
causes  and  objects  that  have  thrown  the  mind  into  this  agitation.  Hence, 
ia  poeti^,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  the  language  of  pas- 
sion, it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  figure.  Mil- 
ton affardsus  an  extremely  fine  one,  in  that  moving  and  tender  addregr^ 
which  Eve  makes  to  Parai&e,  just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh !  UDeipeetecl  stroke,  worte  than  of  death ! 

Most  1  thus  leave  thee   Paradise  '  thus  leave 

Thee»  native  soil,  tliese  happy  walk^  and  sbadet» 

Fit  haunt  of  gods !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day. 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers ! 

That  never  will  in  other  cUroate  grow, 

^y  early  visitation  and  ray  last 

At  ev'n,  which  1  bred  op  with  tender  hand, 

Frora  your  first  o(»*ning  buda  and  gave  yoa  names! 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  son,  or  rank 

Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambroaial  fount  ?  '  Book  H.  L  2€S. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion.  It  is 
observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  to  the  use  of 
this  figure.  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sophocles,  pours  out 
to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess  of  his  grief  and  des- 
psir,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it.*  And  there  are  frequent  ex» 
amples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life,  of  persons  when  just  about  to 
mffer  death,  taking  a  passionate  farewell  t>f  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  or 
other  sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  person- 
ification. '  The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when  prompted 
by  strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion  begins  to  flag. 
It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments,  which  can  only  find  place  in  the  most 
warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition ;  and  ther^,  too,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way,  but  i^uch 
as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  eleva- 
^on  to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observance  of  this  rule  is  required,  even 
ID  the  lower  degrees  of  personification  :  but  still  more,  when  an  address 
is  made  to  the  personified  object.  To  address  the  corps  of  a  deceased 
friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces 
mean  and  degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's 
body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion. 
For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beauti- 
fcl  poem  of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard. 

*  ft  x/iUiric  df^^oChH^tc  tS  (ufcvvuu 

'AystaxeUflUGU  irc^vrj  to;c  um&trif.  &c. 

*  O  moantains,  rivers,  rooks,  and  ssvage  herds, 

*  To  yoQ  I  apeak  !  to  you  alone  I  now 
'  Must  breathe  my  sorrows !  ?ou  are  wont  to  hear 

*  My  sad  eomplamts  and  I  will  tell  you  all 
^  That  1  h«r<^  suffered  firom  Ashillcs*  sen  !'  Fbavkxiv. 
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Dear  fMri  name !  rwt  cveriiinweilM, 
Nor  nan  these  lips  in  holy  liienoe  seat  d. 
Hide  it,  my  heart,  wUhin  tiiat  clone  disguiic, 
Where,  raix'd  with  Goirs,  his  lovM  Ulea  hes ; 
Oil !  write  it  not,  my  hand  !— his  name  appeart 
Already  written  :— Biol  it  out,  ray  toaoB ! 

Here  are  several  different  object*  aad  parts  of  the  body  pciwonified  ;  Md 
«ach  of  them  is  addressed  or  spoken  to  ;  let  m  consider  wiA  what  pr^ 
prietv.  The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard:  «  Dear  fatal  name  I  rest  evw* 
L  To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  made.  For,  as  the  mom  «f 
a  person  often  stands  for  the  person  himself,  and  suggests  the  same  ide». 
It  can  bear  this  personification  with  swlficient  dignity.  Next,  Uoisa 
speaks  to  herself,  and  personifies  her  heait  for  this  purpose  :  '  Hide  U, 
ray  heart,  within  that  close,'  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignibed  part  of  the 
human  frame,  and  is  often  put  for  the  mind,  or  affecUons.  this  also  may 
pass  without  blame.  But,  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to  her  hand,  and 
tells  her  hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  unnatural  5  a  per- 
sonified hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion  ;  and  tlie  tigure 
becomes  still  worse,  when,  in  the  last  place,  »he  exhorts  her  tears  to 
blot  out  what  her  hand  had  written  ;  *  Oh  I  write  it  not,  &c  1  here 
is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which  native  pas- 
sion never  suggests  ;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  tend«nHSBt 
which  Wreathes  through  the  rest  of  that  excellent  poena. 

In  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  sUU  grealer 
moderation  and  delicacy.  Tha  same  hberty  is  not  aUowed  to  ^b^m^ 
ffination  there,  as  in  poetry,  the  same  assistances  caotoot  be  oU^M* 
for  raising  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of  numbeiia,  awl  th« 
glow  of  style.  However,  addresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  oKclude* 
from  prose  ;  but  have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  Metoi^. 
A  public  speaker  may,  on  some  occasions,  very  properly  addjpew  JMglOB 
•r  virtue  ;  or  his  native  country,  or  some  city  or  province  which  hMM^ 
fered  perhaps  great  calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  BMomraM 
action.  But  we  must  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  amoog  m 
highest  efforts  of  eloquence,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unieas  by 
persons  of  more  than  ordinary  genius.  For  if  the  orator  faib  »««■«: 
sign  of  moving  our  passions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at.  Ut 
all  frigid  things,  the  most  frigid,  arc  the  awkward  and  unseasonable  ^• 
tempts  sometimes  made  towards  such  kinds  of  personification,  eepeaattJF 
if  they  be  long  continued.  We  see  the  writer  or  speaker  toihng  aod  ter 
bouring,  to  express  the  language  of  some  passion,  which  he  neither  feeH 
himself,  nor  can  make  us  feel.  We  remain  not  only  cold,  bat  frown  f 
and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the  per- 
sonified object  makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transported  with  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm.  Some  of  the  French  writers,  particuUrly  ^^ 
and  Flechier,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  ^ve  attempto^  sM 
executed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity.  Their  woito  are 
exceedingly  worthy  of  being  consulted,  for  instence  of  this,  and  of  seve- 
ral other  ornaments  of  style.  Indeed  the  vivacity  and  ardonr  ol  tbe 
French  genius  is  more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the  more 
correct,  but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose  woits, 
very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*  So  macft  lor 
personification  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

•  la  the  « Orataont  Fanebrca  de  M.  Boaauet/  whieh  I  eonwler  aa  one  of  ^^^^ 
Ctejwa  of  modem  eioqneaoe,  apoatiopha  wA  addretici  to  pcraonified  objeat^  Iraqow"^ 


LECT.  XTI.]  APOSTROPHE.  IftI 

Apostrophe  is  ft  figare  so  much  of  the  same  kin^,  that  it  will  not  require 
many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person  ;  but  one  who  is  either 
ahseot  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listenin^^  to  us.  It  is  so  much 
allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified,  that  both  these  figures 
are  sometiines  called  apostrophes.  However,  the  proper  apostrophe  is 
IB  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  address  to  personified  objects  i 
hf  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  of  imagination  to  supposie  persona 
present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible  beings,  and 
direct  our  discourse  to  them.'  Both  figures  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to  render  them  natural  % 
for  both  are  the  language  of  passion  or  strong  emotions  only.  Among 
the  poets,  apostrop^  is  frequent  as  in  Virgil  : 


Pereunt  H^pftniiqae  Dymaique 


Cooflxi  %  aowb ;  nee  te,  tna  plurima,  Panthca, 
^-f'pt^^^w  pifliMb  noe  AppolUon  intiila  uxk  I* 

The  poems  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  this 
figure :  *  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore  1 
Bend  thy  lair  head  over  the  waves  thou  fairer  than  the  gliosis  of  the 
IsHs  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven  ! 
Heis  fallen  !  Thy  youth  is  low ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  CuthuUin  !'t 
Qpintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose  ;  when,  in  the  begin-* 
oing  of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  of  his  son,  w^ch 
lad  happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  moving 
tnd  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  '  Nam  quo  ille  animo,  qua  medicoruitt 
sdodratione,  mensium  octo  valetudinem  tulit  ?  nt  me  in  supremis  con- 
tdlatus  est  ?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamque  non  noeter,  ipsum 
Ittom  alienatsB  mentis  errorem  circa  solas  literas  habuit  ?  Tuosne  ergo,  O 
Bee  spes  inanes !  labentes  oculos,  tuum  fugientem  spiritum  vidi  ? 
Tuum  corpus  frigidum,  exangue  complexus,  animam  recipere,  auramque 

€Miir.  mm]  nre  mpported  with  mi&eh  ipiriL  Thus  for  intunee,  in  the  futieral  oration  oC 
if  ary  of  Aottria.  Queen  of  France,  the  author  aildrcssei  Algien,  in  the  proapect  of  tho 
ad?antagc  which  the  arma  of  Louis  XtV.  wtTe  to  {rain  over  it :  '  Avant  lui  ta  France  prc<- 
qoe  latia  Vttisemx,  tenoit  en  vain  aux  tleox  mert.  Maintenant.  on  lea  toit  ecnivertet  tfepui* 
le  Levant  jaw^mxk  oouehani  <le  not  flottea  victorieuses ;  et  la  haniieiae  Fran^oiae  port 
^r  toot  la  teiTeur  aveo  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  oederaa,  tu  tomberas  aoua  le  vainqucur* 
Alger  !  riche  des  defiouilles  da  hi  chretientd.  Tu  clisois  en  ton  cueur  atare,  je  tiens  le  mer 
■oat  ma  loi,  et  Ics  nationa  aont  roa  proie.  La  legerct^  de  tea  valswaax  te  don«ioit  de  la 
coofimee,  Maia  ta  te  vwraa  attaqu^  dcna  tea  murailles,  comme  uu  oiuean  niviaiaDt,  qn'on 
irokcbercher  parnii  tea  rochen,  et  <lana  son  nid,  od  il  partake  son  butin  k  aes  petita.  Tu 
rends  dejk  tes  eaclaves.  Louis  a  bris^  Ics  fers  dont  tu  acfiblois  ses  sujets,  &c*  In  another 
paange  of  the  tame  oratkm.  he  thus  apostrophizes  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  liad  been 
nndmd  binoaa  by  heiog  the  scene  oif  those  confereneet,  in  whieh  the  treaty  of  the  Py« 
TCaeca  between  France  and  Spain,  and  ihe  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  oC 
Fnaee,  were  eooeluded.  *  Isle  paeifiqoc  oti  se  doivcnt  terminer  les  differcnds  de  denx 
Snods  empires  k  qui  to  sers  de  iimites :  isle  etemelleroent  raemorable  paries  eonferenees 
de  deux  gninda  miniatres.  Anguste  journ^e  od  denx  fierea  nations,  long  terns  enemia.  et 
tea  reeoncil^  par  Marie  Tberesc,  s'uvan^ent  sor  leurs  confins,  leurs  rois  h  leur  t^te,  nod 
plus  pour  se  oombattre,  mais  pour  s*embrasser.  F^ies  sacrd,  esmarriage  furtand,  voile 
impitti,  benediction  sacri6cc,  pais  je  meler  adjourdhitl  voa  ceremonies,  et  voa  pompes  aved 
CCS  ponpea  fanebres,  et  le  oomUe  des  grandeura  avec  lenra  ruines !'  In  the  fnoeral  ora* 
tioa  of  Henrietta,  ^icen  of  England,  (which  ia  |)erhMps  the  noblest  of  all  hiscompositbnA 
sfter  reeoanting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husbarid,  he  eenelodes  wita 
this  besntjful  apostrophe :  *  O  mere  !  P  fern  me !  O  reine  admirable,  et  dlgne  d'on« 
QciUcim!  fortune,  si  les  fortunes,  da  la  terre  ^toient  quelque  ebose  !  Enfin  il  faut  ceder  ^ 
^'ctjre  soil.  Vous  avei  assez  soutena  T^tat,  qui  est  attaque,  par  une  force  invincible  et 
divine.    Il  ne  reste  ploa  deform ais,  si  noa  que  vous  Icniez  fermo  parmi  ses  ruines.' 

•  Nor  Pantbeas !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands  •• 

Of  awful  Phttbnt  lavM  from  impiooa  handu  Vi7dt!b 

tKDgal.B.1. 

s 
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commaiiett  liturire  anplios  potm  ?  Tene,  conrolari  nuper  adopdoae  ad 
<miD]iinr  epes  honorain  patna  admotom,  te,  avuDCttlo  pr^toii  geoenun 
Aettinatiim ;  te,  omoiutti  spe  Attice  eioquentiaB  caDdldatum,  parens  su- 
penteft  taDtam  ad  pcenas  ainist  !'*  In  this  passage  Qpintiliao  shews  the 
trtie  genius  of  an  orator,  as  mach  as  he.  does  elsewhere  that  of  the 

For  sach  bold  fignres  of  discourse  as  strong.personifications,  addreasefti 
to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagination  of « the 
ancient  oriental  nations  was  pailicularlj  fitted.  Hence  in  the  sacved* 
scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances  i  *  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord  !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into, 
the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeii^  the  Lord^ 
hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkebn,  and  against  the  sea-shore  ? 
there  he  hath  appointed  it.'t  There  is  one  passage  in  particular^ 
which  1  roust  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures,  than  is  perhaps  any 
inhere  to  be  met  with.  It  is  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of.  Isaiah,  where 
the  prophet  thus  descr&es  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire :  '  lluni 
ahalt  take  up  this  proverb  agamst  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say,  hoir 
bath  the  oppressor  ceased  r  the  golden  city  eeased !  The  Lord  hadi 
broken  the  sUfT.  of  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  miers.  He  wrhe 
smote  the  people  m  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke  :  he.  that  niled  the 
nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindereth.  The  whole  eaith 
ia  at  rest,  and  is  quiet :  they  break  forth  into  siqgiog.  Tea^  the  fir- 
trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying,  since  thoo  «rt> 
laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us.  Hell  finMDi  beneath  is  moTed 
for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming :  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee^ 
even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thronea  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.  All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
thee,  art  thou  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  oe  ? 
Thy  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  vtols  ;  the 
worm  is  spread  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.  How  art  thou 
fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  t  how  art  thou  cut 
down  to  the  ground,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations  I  For  thou  hast  said 
in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
the  stars  of  God :  I  will  sit  also  upon,  the  mount  of  tl^  congr^a* 
tion,  in  the  sides  of  the  north.  I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the 
clouds,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down 
to  hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowly 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  is  this  the  man  that  made  the 
earth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms  ?  That  made  the  world  as  a 
wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof ;  that  opened  not  the  house 

^  *  WHIi  vbaC  iiMiit.  wad  bov  mueh  to  the  udminitioii  of  the  phTHciant  did  be  betr 
ibrooghottt  eight  mootbi  hia  Kngering  \n  dittren  -  With  vhat  tender  attentkNi  did  be 
fltildj,  even  in  the  iMt  extremity,  to  comfort  me  -  And  when  no  longer  himielf  how  cSoet* 
Ine  was  it  to  behold  the  d  tordered  efforts  of  bb  wamteriog  mind,  whoUy  employed  on 
aaqeets  of  bteratare '  Ah  !  ray  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes  ?  Have  I  then  beheld  yoar 
elosing  eyes  and  beard  the  last  gronn  issue  from  yoor  lips  After  having  erobrsfecd  roor 
oolf i  Mnd  breathleis  body,  how  was  it  in  my  power  to  draw  the  vital  air,  or  aoottaae  to  drag 
a  mtseraMe  life  When  1  had  just  beheld  you  raised  by  cODSolar  adoptioo  tb  the  iirospoeK 
of  all  yoar  father's  hnnoon,  destined  to  be  son  in-law  to  your  unele  the  Pnetor,  pointed 
OQt  by  general  espeetation  as  the  successful  candidate  for  the  prise  of  Attic  eloqaeoce  ta 
this  moiuent  of  yoor  opening  houoort  must  I  loao  yoQ  forever,  sod  Koatia  an  anhappy  jtf 
rent,  sorviviog  only  to  sidTer  woe  ?* 

t  Jer.sMi,^,!. 


^f  his  pr»oners  ?  All  the  kiDus  of  the  ttttioM,  even  all  of  ihem  lie  ia 
gloiy,  ereiy  ^oe  in  his  own  house.  But  thoo  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave* 
like  an  abominable  branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  ese  slain, 
Ibrust  through  with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  etones  of  the  pit»  as  a 
carcase  trodden  finder  feet.*  This  whole  .passage  is  full  of  subUmity. 
Every  object  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  peraonages  are  introduced ;  we 
hear  the  Jews,  the  fir-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself/Kdd  those  who  look  upon  his  body, 
all  speakic^  in  thHBir  (Miler,  and  acting  their  ditfereart  parts  without  conci- 
sion. 

LECTURE  XVII. 


Comparison,  antithesis,  interrogation,  exclama-. 

TION,  and  other  figures  OF  SP^IECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  xonsidei^on  of  figures  of  speech ;  which* 
as  they  add  much  to  the  i>eauty  of  style  when  properly  eqsployed,  ani 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused*  f^quire  a  carefiil  dis- 
cussion. As  it  woold  be  tedious  to  dwell  oii  all  the  vBiiety  of  figuratife 
expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enmperated,  I  chose  ii>  select  the 
capital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  freqnenCly,  and  tt  make  my  remarks 
<m  tbcsc  ;  the  principles  and  rol^  laid  doirn  concemtng  them,  will  suffi- 
caendy  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  in  pr^e  or  poetry.  Of 
meta^or,  which  is  the  most  common  of  them  all,  I  treated  ff#y ;  and  in 
the  last  lecture  I  discouned  of  hyperbole,  personification,  and  apostrophe. 
This  lecture  will  nearly  finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  «imile,  is  what  1  9tn  to  treat  of  first ;  a  4gure  frequently 
employed  both  by  poeiis  and  prose  writers,  ffbr  the  omaaient  of  composi- 
tion. In  a  former  lecture^  I  explained  M\y  the  difference  betwixt  this 
and  metaplior.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  impfied,  but  not  es:preBsed  as 
such ;  as  when  I  say,  *  Achilles  is  alion,'  meamng,  that  he  resembles  OAe 
in  courage  or  strength.  A  comparison  is,  when  the  resemblance  betweesi 
two  objects  is  expressed  in  foroi,  and  generally  pursued  more  fuUy  than 
the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits  ;  as  when  i  say,  *  ^  actions  of  princes 
^3N>  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  erevy  one  behe^s,  but 
their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.*  This  slight  instaiice  will  show^ 
that  a  happy  comparison  4s  a  kind  of  sparkling  ornament,  wbid)  adds  not 
ft  tittle  lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse ;  and  hence  such  ^^res  are  term- 
^  by  Cicero,  *■  Orationis  lumina.' 

The  pleasure  we  teke  in  comparisons  is  .ju0t  and  natural  We  may  re- 
inark  three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the  pleasure 
which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  compare 
^y  two  objects  together^  trace  resemblances  among  those  that  are  dif- 
ferent, and  .differences  among  those  that  resemble  each  other;  aplea<« 
tore,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe, 
^  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  knowledge.  This  operation 
^  the  mind  is  naturally  and  universally  agreeable  ;  as  af^ara  irom  the 
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;bt  which  even  children  have  in  comparinfl;  things  together,  as  soob 
i€*y  are  capable  of  attending  to  the  ohjects  that  surround  them.     Se- 
ly,  the  pleasure  of  comparison  arises  from  the  illustration  which  tbe 
e  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ;  from  the  clearer  view  of 
lich  it  presents  :  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps 

I  the  mind  :  and,  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new» 
commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of  which 
reat ;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object  presents  to 
[ancj ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  view,  which,  without 
issistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

II  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  iieads,  explaining 
embellishing  comparisons.  For  when  a  writer  likens  the  object  of 
:h  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at  least  always  should 
ivith  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that  object  more  distinctly. 
)  dress  it  up,  and  adorn  it.  All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explain- 
:omparisons.  Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treating; 
most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  properly  introduce  a 
parison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  subject  better  undereto^ 
his  nature,  is  the  following  in  Mr.  Harrises  Hermes,  employed  to  ex- 
1  a  very  abst^ct  point,  the  distinction  between  the  powers  of  sense 
imagination  in  the  human  mind.  *  As  wax,*  says  he,  ^  would  not  be 
|uate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
ell  as  to  receive  the  impression  ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul>  with 
ect  to  sense  and  imagination.  Sense  is  its  receptive  power  ;  imagi- 
>n  is  retentive.  Had  it  sense  without  imaginadon,  it  would  not  be 
'ax,  but  as  water,  where  though  all  impressions  be  instantly  made, 
as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost.'  In  compaiisoDB 
bis  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much  more  than  the  fan- 

and  therefore  the  only  rules  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to-  them, 
that  they  be  clear,  and  that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  tend  to  ren- 
our  conception  of  the  principal  object  more  distinct :  and  that  they 
ot  lead  our  vie^v  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light, 
ut  embellishing  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
rm  and  instruct,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  are,  those 
I  which  we  are  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as  figures  of  speech  ; 
those,  indeed,  which  most  frequently  occur.  Resemblance,  asl  be- 
mentioned,  is  the  foundation  of  this  figure.  We  must  not,  however, 
resemblance,  in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  or  likeness  of 
}arance.  Two  objects  may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to 
another,  though  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  no- 
^  ;  only,  because  they  agree  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon 
mind  ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be  called, 
lordant  ideas  ;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
es  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the  other.  For  example, 
escribe  the  nature  of  soft  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says,  ^  The 
ic  of  Carryl  was,  like  tbe  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mful  to  the  soul.'  This  is  happy  and  delicate.  Yet,  surely,  no  kind 
lusic  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeling  of  the  mind^  such  as  the  mem- 
of  past  joys*  '  Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale* 
fie  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict :  but,  by  founding  biff 
e  upon  tlie  effect  which  CarryPs  music  produced,  the  poet,  while  he 
eys  a  very  tender  image,  gives  us^  at  the  same  time,  a  much  sts^us^ 
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impression  of  the  nature  and  strain  of  that  music  :  '  Like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  moumfal  to  the  soul'.' 

In  general,  whether  comparisons  be  founded  on  the  similitude  of  the 
two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in  their  effects, 
the  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is  that  it  shall  serve  to  illuft.- 
trate  the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a 
stronger  conception  of  it.  Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  permit- 
ted, in  pursuing  the  simile ;  but  the}'  must  never  deviate  hr  from  the  prin- 
cipal object.  If  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in  the 
comparison  must  tend  to  aggrandise  it  ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to  ren- 
der it  more  amiable  ;  ii  terrible  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.  But  to  be  a 
little  more  particular  :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons, 
respect  chiefly  two  articles  ;  the  propriety  of  their  introduction,  and  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.  First,  the  propriety  of 
their  introduction.  From  what  has  been  already  said  of  comparisons,  it 
appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  I  treated  in  the  last 
lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.  No  ;  they  are  the  language  of 
imagination  rather  than  of  a  passion  ;  of  an  imagination  sprightly,  indeed, 
ind  warmed ;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agitating  emotion.  Strong 
passion  is  too  severe  to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.  It  has  no  leisure  to  cast 
tbout  for  resembling  objects  ;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized 
and  taken  possession  of  the  soul.  It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by 
it,  to  turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any* other  thing.  An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the  midst 
of  passion,  to  introduce  a  simile.  Metaphoncal  expression  may  be  allow- 
able in  such  a  situation  ;  though  even  this  may  be  carried  too  far  ;  but  the 
ipoo)p  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison  is  altogether  a  stranger  to  pas- 
sion. It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ;  relaxes  and  brings  down  the 
Blind  ;  and  shews  us  a  wjriter  perfectly  at  his  ease,  while  he  is  personating 
iome  other,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  torment  of  agitation.  Our 
writers  of  tragedies  are  very  apt  to  err  here.  In  some  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
flays,  these  6owers  of  similies  have  been  strewed  unseasonably.  Mr. 
Addison's  Cato,  too,  is  justly  censurable  in  this  respect ;  as  when  Fortius, 
fast  afler  Lucia  had  bid  him  farewell  for  ever,  and  when  he  should  natu- 
lally  have  been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent  anguish,  makes  his  re- 
ply in  a  studied  and  affected  comparison  : 

That  </er  the  dying  lamp  th*  nntteady  flame 

Sangt  qaiv'ring  on  •  poiot,  leaps  off  by  flts^ 
nd  falU  again,  ai  totn  to  quit  its  hold. 
Thou  muat  not  go;  my  aoul  ititl  hovers  o^er  thee, 
And  ean't  get  loose. 

Every  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  language  of 
nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so  neither, 
when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a  Blind  wholly  ud* 
moved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires  sonoe  elevation  in 
the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes  the  imagination 
to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be  not  agitated^  by  passion. 
In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  region  be- 
tween the  highly  pathetic,  and  the  very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide 
field,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the  figure.  But  even  this  field  we  mu^t 
take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it  For,  as  was  before  said,  it  is  a  spark- 
{uigomuDeat;  a&d  all  things  that  spaijiie,  dazzle  and  fati^ic,  if  they 
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• 
recur  too  often.    Siauliea  shottld,  even  in  poetiy,  be  uied  with  note 
tion  ;  but  in  proee  writings,  srach  more  ;  olberwise  the  style  will  W 
come  disguftingly  laseaous,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect 

I  proceed,  next  to  the  roles  that  relate  to  objects,  whence  compsmai, 
should  be  drawn  ;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  proper  fdape. 

Id  die  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things,  which  ha?e  toi 
near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which  we  compQ 
them.  The  great  f^asure  of  the  act  of  comparing  lies,  in  discoveiui 
likenesses  among  things  of  different  species,  where  wa  would  not,  at  tbc 
first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance.  There  is  little  art  or  ii^DQitj  ■ 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  two  ol^ects,  that  are  so  much  aldn,  a 
lies  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  they.mustbi 
alike.  When  Milton  compares  SataTi'a  appearance,  after  his  fiJl,  to  tbii 
of  the  sun  suffering  an  echpse,  and  afinfshting  the  nations  with  porteptoiii 
darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  onifi- 
tude.  But  when  he  compares  Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  urboor  a 
Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to  a  driad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  recein  iittk 
entertainment ;  as  every  one  sees,  that  one  arbour  most,  of  coane,  tt 
several  respct^,  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beitutifol  wonM 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  nmilies,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  likenetf^ 
we  must  likewise  rank  those  which  are  taken  from  objects  become  tiiti 
and  familiar  in  poetical  language.  Such  are  the  similies  of  a  hero  to  I 
lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violeot  ^, 
sion  to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  sun  or  tbc  «tea» 
and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modcq 
writers,  of  second  rate  genius,  abounding  plentifully ;  handed  do« 
from  every  writer  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right.  Then 
comparisons  were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  pi4rp(«e  fel 
which  they  are  applied.  In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  thea 
directly  from  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beautr*  r^ 
they  are  now  beaten ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  mjp^ 
BO  amusement  to  the  fancy.  There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  hy  wbicb  n 
can  more  readily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  sb*>^ 
imagination,  than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.  All  whocsiltbe» 
selves  poets,  affect  them :  but,  whereas,  a  mere  versifier  copies  do  n^ 
image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his  uninventive  genins,  *^'??^ 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  bim,  and,  therefore,  contents  w"*^ 
with  humblv  following  their  track ;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  o*^ 
seems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores  ;  and  the  fye/  4^ 
glancing  fiom  earth  to  heaven,'  discovers  new  shapes  and  *^f^^?^ 
likenesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  «dd>^ 
original,  expressive  and  lively.  , 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  oi^ht  not  to  be  ^^^^^Tvj, 
likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  b«  founded  o"  ^^^^.''^ 
are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assistiiig,  strain  ^ 
fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject, 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in  the  principal  ^^^t 
st.inces,  carries  a  sufBdently  near  reaemblance,  may  become  J"''^^ 
and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  mr.  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  the  aw 
of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  (^  coincidences  in  ^^ 
points,  merely  to  shew  how  far  the  poefs  wit  can  stretch  the  r^ 
blance.    This  is  Mr.  Cowley's  common  fiiult ;  whose  compansooi  f 
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taBj  ran  ont  so  ftr,  as  to  become  rather  a  stadied  exercise  of  wit,  than 
an  illostratioti  of  the  piindpali  object.  We  need  only  open  his  woiics, 
his  odes  especially,  to  find,  instances  every  where. 

Id  the  tUrd  place,  ^e  object  from  which  a  cMOpanson  is  drawn,  should' 
sever  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  of  which  few  people  can  form  clear 
ideas :  ^  Ad  inferendam  rebus  locem,'  says  Qnintilian,  *  repertas  sunt 
Itnttittiidinis.  Prttcipae,  igitar,  est  custodiendnm  ne  id  quod  similitudinis 
mtia  ascivimus,  aut  obscurom  sit,  ant  ignotum.  Debet  enim  id  quod 
ilustrattdsB  alterius  rei  gratia  assnmitur,  ipsum  esse  clarios  eo  quod 
ttlaminatur.'*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis- 
eoFeiies^  or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  trade  only,  or 
a.  certain  profession,  are  conyersant,  attain  not  their  proper  effect. 
rhej  should  be  taken  from  those  ilhistnous,  noted  objects,  which  uKwt 
of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can  stroi^ly  conceive.  This  leads 
me  to  remark  a  ftuH  of  which  modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty* 
The  ancients  took  their  simiUes  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  class  of 
objecti,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence 
Boos,  and  wolves,  and  serpents  were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of 
limiKes  amongst  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated, 
daseical  images,  are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  modems;  injudicious- 
Iv,  however,  for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
ft  is  onlv  at  second  hand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
maoyof  those  objects ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were  more  to 
tfie  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  simiUes  taken  from  men, 
Iban  to  describe  men  by  lions.  Now-a-days,  we  can  nmch  easier  form 
llie  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  between  a 
Ml  and  a  tyger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself^  and 
the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  The  introduction  of 
mdknown  objects ,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying,  not 
ifler  nature,  hot  from  other  writers.    I  have  only  to  observe  further. 

In  the  fourth  placO)  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kmd,  simUies  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  d^rading:  whereas,  similies  are  commonly  intended  to  embellish, 
snd  to  dignify :  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or  where 
Stnulles  are  introduced  purposely  to  vilify  and  diminish  an  oliject,  mean 
ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons' 
have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects,  depends,  in  a  groat 
degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we  live.  Many 
fimffies,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural  life,  which  appear 
low  to  u»,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  have  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed  most 
to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion  :  metaphor,  hyperbole,  personi'' 
fication,  apostrophe,  and  comparison.  A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be 
mentioned  ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  under^ 
stood  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on  the  con* 
trast  or  opposition  of  two  objects.     Contrast  has  always  this  effect,  to 


*  '  Campftritoiis  have  been  mtrodaeed  into  diteoorte,  for  the  nke  of  throwing  Gght  oo 
^hetaljMt  W«  miMt.  fherafore,  be  nrash  on  oar  mni,  not  to  employ,  at  the  ground  tif 
wr  timile.  any  object  which  is  either  ofaaeure  or  unknown.  That  furelj,  which  is  used  tat 
the  rorpoee  ot  atnstrating  some  othsr  tUngi  ought  to  be  more  obrioui  snd  plain,  than  the 
iluos  tatended  to  be  iHottrtted.' 
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make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger  light     White^ 
for  instance,  never  appears  so  bright,  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  bhck  ;  and 
when  both  are  viewed  together.     Antithesis,  therefore,  may,  on  many 
occasions,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion which  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make^     Thus  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Milo,  representing  the  improbability  of  Milo's  formi<ig  a  desiga 
lo  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances  were  tm- 
fiivourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportunities  «lip 
when  he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed  it^  witb 
much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  im]f>robabil- 
ity  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  tigure  :  *  Qjuem  igitur  cum  omnium  gratift  int»- 
ficere  noluit,  hunc  voluit  cum  ahquorum  querela  ?  Qjuem  jure,  quem  loee^ 
quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuria,  iniquo  loco, 
alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit  occidere  V"    in  <»^r  to 
render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is  always  of  advantage,  that  the 
words  and  members  of  the  sentence,  expressing  the  contrasted  objects, 
be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's  similarly  constructed,  and  made  to  cor- 
respond to  each  other.     This  leads  us  to  remark  the  contrast  more,  bj 
setting  the  things  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each  other ; 
in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  object,  in  or- 
der to  perceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we  would  choose  to 
have  both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  Ught.     Their 
resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their  disa- 
greement in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  1  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  antithesis, 
especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  to 
render  style  disagreeable.    Such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  from  Seneca, 
does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone  :  '  Si  quem  volueris  esse  divitem* 
non -est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  niinuas  cupiditates.'t     Or  this  :  ^  Si  ad 
naturam  vives,  nunquam  eris  pauper  ;  si  ad  opinionem;  nnnquam  dives. *{. 
A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  properly  enough  receives  this  form ;  both  be- 
cause it  is  supposed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  designed 
to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recals  it  more  easily  by  the  help  of 
such  contrasted  expressions.     But  where  a  string  of  such  sentences  sue* 
ceed  each  other :  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and  prevail- 
ing manner  of  expressing  hinnself,  his  style  is  faulty  ;  and  it  is  upon  this 
account  Seneca  has  been  oflen,  and  justly,  censured.     Such  a  style  ap- 
pears too  studied  and  laboured  ;  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author 
attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than  to  the  things  them- 
selves which  he  says.    Dr.  Young,  though  a  writer  of  real  genius,  was  to» 
fond  of  antithesis.     In  his  estimate  of  Human  Life,  we  find  whole  pas- 
sages that  mn  in  such  a  strain  as  this  :  *  The  peasant  complains  aloud  ;  the 
courtier  in  secret  repines.     In  want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what 
satiety  ?    Tb<^  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure* 

III  ■  ■■     ■■    ■'    ■■■— ^.MWt    i-i     I         I  mil     II  I     .>»^^^^^.— ^       I  !■     !■■ 

*  "  Is  it  eredibie  that,  when  he  deeUiied  pattiag  Cloditttto  death  with  the  eontent  of  ilU 
he  would  choose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprohiitioo  of  many  ?  Can  you  beheve  that  the  per- 
son wliom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  dose  so  with  fall  justice,  in  a  eoove- 
nient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  iniiranity,  he  made  no  scruple  to  murder  apainst 
justice,  in  an  anfaTourable  place,  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and  at  the  risque  of  capital  eon- 
demnation  ?' 

f  '  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  inorease  his  stores,  bat  to  diminish  luida' 
sires.' 

%  '  If  you  reitulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  yon  will  never  fas 
{KK>r ;  if  acGordtDg  to  the  sundard  o(  o|Muioo,  you  wUl  never  be  rioik* 
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as  the  mean  to  labour  with  socGeae.  The  ignoaraat,  through  iH-groonded 
hope,  are  disappointed  ;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  detpond.  Ig- 
norance occasions  mistake  ;  mistake  disappointment ;  ax^  disappointnient 
.  is  miserjr.  Koowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judgment ;  and 
true  judgment  of  humafi  things,  gives  a  demonstration  of  their  insuiflfi- 
dencj  to  our  peace.'  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  a  style  as  this,  ta 
please  long.  We  are  fetigoed,  hj  attending  |o  such  quaint  and  arti£i€ial 
seatettces  often  repeated. 

There  i&  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in 
MrpiifliBg  OS  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings  to- 
fstber.  Much  wit  may  be  shewn  in  this  :  but  it  belongs  wholly  to  pieces 
ff  professed  wit  and  humour,' and  can  find  no  place  in  grave  compositions. 
Mr.  Pope,  who  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithe^s,  is  ^en  happy  in  this 
!Me  ef  the  %«ire.     So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock : 

Whether  the  nvrnph  shall  break  Diana'i  law, 

Or  tome  firail  efkina  jar  reeeWe  •  flaw  ; 

Or  Hain  l^er  konoor,  we  her  new  broaad«  9 

Forget  her  orajerft,  or  mitt  a  maiquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necUaoe  at  a  ball, 

€>r  whether  heair'a  haa  doomM  that  Sboek  mmt  fall. 

What  is  called  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  most  part,  in  some  > 
aotithesis  of  this  kind  ;  surprising  us  with  tlie  smart  and  unexpected  turn, 
whlcJi  it  gives  to  the  thought :  and  in  the  fewer  words  it  is  brought  out, 
it  is  always  the  happier. 

^  Comparisons  and  antitheses  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature  ;  the  produc- 
^ODS  of  imaginatioQ,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclamations, 
of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are,  indeed^ 
OD  80  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that  their  use  iB 
extremely  frequent ;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated, 
they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  unfigured 
literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  question  ;  but  when  men  are 
prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  deny  with  great 
vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  expressing 
thereby  the  strongest  confidence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment, 
and  appeahng  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus 
in  scripture  :  '  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
Ha^th  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  !'*  So  Demosthenes, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Athenians  ;  '  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about 
and  ask  one  another,  what  news  ?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news 
than  this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
(disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  ?  Is  Fhihp  dead  ?  No,  but  he  is  sick. 
What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  thing 
happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  another.'  All  this, 
tlelivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  fdint  and  ineffectual ;  but  the 
warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning  method  expresses,  awakend 
the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much  greater  force. 

Interrogation  may  often  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the  course  of 
no  higher  emotions  than  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close  and  earnest 
i^easoning.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the 
niind ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like  : 

*  Numbers,  chap,  xziii.  v.  1 9. 
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Hea  pieUf  !  ben  pritet  fittea !  InTietiqae  bello 
Dextn! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and^  indeed,  all  passionate  figares  of 
speech,  operate  upon  as  by  means  of  sympathy.    Sympathy  is  a  Tery  pow* 
erfuT  and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  disposing  us  to  enter  into  eve* 
ry  feeling  and  passion,  which  we  behold  expressed  by  others.     Hence,  » 
•in|?le  person  coming  into  qpmpany  with  strong  marks,  either  ol  melan* 
choly  or  joy,  upon  his  countenance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  mementr 
through  the  whole  circle.     Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passimis  are  «o 
easily  caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerfuV  contfl^on  which  the 
animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures  of  a  multitude  never  Ail  to  carry. 
Now,  interrogations  and  exclamations,' being  natural  signs  of  a  moyedand 
imitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  chspose  us  to  sympa* 
thise  with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  feeL 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  die* 
tates  to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that  he  give  his  language 
that  turn,  and  no  other  ;  above  all,  that  he  never  affect  the  style  of  a 
passion  which  he  does  not  feel.     With  interrogations  he  may  use  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  ;  these,  as  above  observed,  falling  insomuch  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  language  and*  reasoning,  even  when'ne  great  rebe- 
ikience  is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.     But,  with  respect  to  ex- 
clamations, he  must  be  more  reserved.     Nothing  has  a  worse  effect  *thaa 
the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  them.     Raw,  juvenife  writen  im- 
agine, that,  by  pouring  them  forth  oden,  they  render  their  composidoiui 
wann  md  animated.     Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.     They  ren- 
der it  frigid  to  excess.     When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  en- 
ter into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both 
disgusted  and  enraged  at  him.     He  raises  no  sympathy  ;  for  he  gives  vm 
no  passion  of  his  own,  in  which  we  can  take  part.     He  gives  us  wordk, 
and  not  passion  ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unfess  that  of  in- 
.dignation.     Hence,  i  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much  mistaken^ 
who  said,  that  when,  on  looking  into  a  book,  he  found  the  pages  thick 
bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called,  '  Punctum  admirationis,'  he 
judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  laying  it  aside.     And,  in- 
deed, were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  '  punctum  admirationb,^   widi 
which  many'writers  of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be 
often  at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they 
aimed  at.     For,  it  has  now  become  a  fashion,  among  these  writers,  to  sub- 
join points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but  simple 
affirmations,  or  propositions  ;  as  if,  by  an  affected  method  of  pointing, 
they  could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of  elo- 
quence.    Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by  some 
writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  from 
eacli  other,  by  blank  lines  ;  as'  if,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they 
bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them  ;    and  required  us,  ia 
going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  weigh  it  well. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical  figure  of  speech.     Neither^ 
indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  writers  for  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom,  which- 
prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem  worthy  of  imitation  ;  I  mean 
that  of  distinguishing  the  significant  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  italic 
characters.    On  gome  occasions,  it  is  very    proper  to  use   such  dia-  • 


tinctioDs.  But  when  we  carry  them  8o  jfkr»  as  to  marl^  with  ibem  eyerj 
supposed  emphatical  word,  these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the 
author's  imagination,  that  every  page  is  crowded  with  italics  ;  which  can 
produce  no  effect  whatever,  hut  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion. 
indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  va- 
fiation  in  the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  wiU  give 
small  aid.  And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have 
with  good  reason,  laid  aside  air  those  feehle  props  of  signiticancy,  and 
traited  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding  atten- 
tion.    But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm  com? 
fMsition,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision  ;  when,  in  place  of 
lelatii^  some  thing  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe 
it  as  aptuayy  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  ora- 
tion against  Catiline.  ^  Videor  enim  mihi  hanc  urbem  videre,  lucem 
oHms  terrarum  atque  arcem  onuiium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  con* 
ctdeatem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  iDsepuUos  acer; 
vos  civtum  ;  versatur  mihi  ante  oculos  aspectas  Cethegi,  et  furor,  in 
vestra  caede  bacchantis.'^  This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort 
'Of  enthusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes  it  in  some  mea- 
sure out  of  himself  ;  and  when  well  executed,  must  needs  impress  the 
leader  or  hearer  strongjy,  by  the  (brce  of  that  sympathy  which  I  have 
before  explained.  But,  in  order  to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires 
in  uncommonly  warm  imagination^  apd  such  a  happy  selection  of  cir- 
CQiastanceS)  as  shal]  make  ^s  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
tbat  is  described.  Otherwise,  it  shares  the  same  fateovith  all  fee  jie 
attempts  towards  passionate  figures  ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the 
author,  and  leaving  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  (lian  he  was 
before*  The  same  o1)servations  are  to  he  applied  to  Repetition,  Sus- 
pension, Correction,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech, 
which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  amoqg  the  beauties  of  eloquence^ 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  native  ex- 
pressions of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  heightened  by  them. 
Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own  language,  and  they  will 
suggest  figures  in  abuqdftnce,  ^ut  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth 
which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal 
the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  pi|blic  speakers;  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  Q^iintiiian  insists 
apon  considerably  and  calls  amplification.  It  consists  in  an  artful  exag- 
geration of  all  the  circumstaqces  of  some  object  or  action  which  we  want 
to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  h  is  not  so  pro- 
perly one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several  which  we  make 
to  tend  to  ope  point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  ojf  maguity- 
iag  or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars,  or  by 
throtriog  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstances ;  by  sug- 
gestiog  comparisons  also  with  things  of  a  like  natu^'e.  But  the  principal 
Ukstrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  gradual  rise  of  one  cir- 
cumstance above  another,  till  our  idea  be  raised  to  the  utmost.     I  spoke 

*  'I  leem  to  myself  to  bebokl  this  city,  the  ornanient  of  the  earth,  And  the  oupMal  of 
^  tiaUoat,  toddeiily  inTolf  ed  in  one  eoD&amtion*  1  tee  before  me  tlie  slaughtered  licHpi 
^  <^thEens  lying  nnburied  in  the  midst  of  their  mined  eountry.  The  furious  countenuncc 
^  Cetbsgm  ri|^  to  my  view,  w^ile  Jiith  a  aTage  joy  he  is  trittrnphiog  in  your  miseries/ 
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fonnerly  of  a  climax  in  sound ;  a  c)iniax  in  eeose,  wben  weB  earned 
is  a  figure  wliich  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  commoo  exan 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero  which  every  BcheoUboy  komys  ; 
*  Facinns  est  viacere  crvem  Komanom  ;  scelus  verberare^  firope  parrica- 
diam,  necare  ;  qnid  dtcam  in  crucem  tollere  ?**  I  shall  p:iv«  aa  instance 
from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer,  Sir  GeMge  M'Ken- 
zie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  ^e  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  accnaed  of 
mtrrdering  her  own  child.  '  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  siain 
anotlicr,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  oocafltnied 
the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  Ivdve  b^en  capitaUir 
punished  by  the  Cornelian  law  :  but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  wlio  cauH 
make  no  enemy,  had  been  m«rdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishmeate 
would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries  and  excfair 
mations  would  -she  have  stunned  your  ears  ?  What  shall  we  say  then, 
when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  m»rder  of  her  ija- 
nocent  child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime  ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable  ;  in -a  woman  prodigious  ;  in  a  motfaor, 
incredible  ;  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  ^^^e  called  for  compassioii, 
^hose  near  relation  claimed  aSection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved  the 
highest  favour.'  1  mu«t  take  notice,  however,  that  such  p^ular  cl»» 
inaxcs  as  these,  though  they  have  considerable  beauty,  have,  at  tbe  saoie 
time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and  study  ;  and,  therefore  thon^  they 
may  be  admitted  into  formal  harangues,  yet  they  «peak  not  the  laoguf^ 
of  great  earnestness  and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regis- 
lar.  Nor,  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of -effectual  penuasioo,  are  *hey 
likely  to  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  ina  lofis 
artificial  order..  For,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  pot  oa  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence  ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  reason- 
ed strongly,  and  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good  his  main  point,  lie 
may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our  minds,  make 
use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  i)elief,  a&d  to  warm  our  mindB. 
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FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE.,..GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF 

STYLE...D1FFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NERVOUS... 

DRY,  PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 

Having  treated  at  considerable  length,  of  the  figures  of  speech,  of 
their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of  them  as 
are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  before  finally 
dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  nie,  to  make  some  obser- 
vations concerning  the  proper  use  of  fij;urative  language  in  general. 
These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  anticipated.  But  as  great  errors 
are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style,  especially  by  young  writers,  it 

*  *  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds  :  it  is  the  h<;i£Utor  guilt  to  9Gaai%t 
him  :  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  bim  to  deatli.  What  name  then  chall  I  give  to  em- 
cifying  liira  ?*  .  .  .  • 
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OMiy  be  ofiuse  tibat  I  btiag  togetiber,  'UOtder  one  view,  the  •me^  materia)  di- 
trecAoos  an  this  head. 

Ji  bc^  with  xepea&ig  aq  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither  all 
ihe  jbeuitiee,  nor  even  the  chief  beattties  of  cooiposition,  depend  upon 
4ri!^  and  figures.  Some  of  the  -moat  sublime  and  moet  pathetic  passa- 
g«rof  ihemo8t  admired  authors,  both  io  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed 
in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figu^re  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I 
hi»e  heloi'e  diven.  On  tbe  oUier  hand,  a  composition  may  abound  with 
these  studied  oruaments  ;  the  language  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and  high- 
ly figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffect- 
iai;.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thought,  which  constitute  the  real 
aod  lasting  merit  of  auy  work,  if  the  style  be  stiff  and  affected,  if  it  be 
dsficientJw  perspicuity  or  precision^or  in^aseaud  neatness,  all  the  tigures 
&atcan  be  employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable  :  they  may  dazzle  a 
Taigar,  hut  will  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 

In  the  second  :plaoe,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  roust  always  rise 
•naturally  from  the  subject.  1  have  shewn  that  all  of  them  are  the  lan- 
guage either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion  ;  some  of  them  suggested  bjjr 
imagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such  as  metaphors  and 
^ooBipamsons  ;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  as  per- 
aonifications  and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they  are  beautiful  then  only, 
<wiieQ  (hey  are  pdrompted  by  fancy,  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of 
•tiKir  own  accord  ;  they  must  llow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  objeot 
srlttch  h  seejks  to  describe ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  course  of 
^UMi^ht  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  sought  aftei:  cooly,  and 
£isteoed  on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  will  have  a  miserable  effect. 
it  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
ASrif 'they  were  thii^  detached  from  the  subject,  and  that  could  be 
litHdc^te-it,  like  lace  upon  a  coat :  this  is  indeed, 

Piir{>ure<M  late  qui  gplendeat  nnvs  «at  Alter 

Awiittur  ppniUM.*— —  Ans  Po»r. 

'And  it  is  this  f^lse  idea  which  has  often  brought  attention  to  the  beauties 
■^nvriting  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper  ornaments  of 
ttyle  arise  from  sentiment.  They  flow  in  the  same  stream  with  the 
current  of  bought  A  writer  of  genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly  ; 
his  imagination  is  filled  and  impressed  with  it ;  and  pours  itself  forth  in 
that  fignrative  language  which  imagination  naturally  speaks.  He  puts 
on  no  emotion  which  his  subject  docs  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  as  he 
ieels  ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautiful,  because  his  feehngs  are  lively. 
'On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we 
should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said, 
*  inyita  Minerva  \*  supposing  figures  invented,  the^'  will  have  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  being  forced  ;  and  in  this  case,  thoy  had  much  better  be 
omitted. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  subject 
naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  employed 
too  frequently.  In  all  beauty,  *  simplex  munditiis,"  is  a  capital  quality. 
Koihiog  derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  composition, 
^han  too  great  attention  to  ornament.  When  the  ornaments  cost  laljour, 
that  labour  always  appears  ;  though  they  should  cost  us  nt-jie,  still  tbe 
reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  them  ;  and  when  ilicy  come  too 

*  *  Shreds  of  purple  with  bixrad  luster  shine, 
*  Sev'd  on  your  po&m.'  Thakcis. 
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thick,  they  give  the  impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evapo- 
rates in  shew,  rather  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directioBB  of 
the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  fall  of  good  sense,  and  deserftt 
careful  attention.  *  Voluptatibus  maximis,'  says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  iii* 
*  fastidium  finitimnm  est  in  rebus  omnibus  ;  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratioiie 
miremur.  In  qua  yel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicare,  con- 
cinnam,  omatam,  festivam,  sine  interoiissione  quamvis  clarid  sit  colon* 
bus  picta,  ve!  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delect  atione  esse  diutuAia. 
Quare,  bene  et  prsclare,  quamvis  nobis  sepe  dicatur,  belle  et  festive 
nimium  sa&pe  nolo.'*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excellent  directiOM 
with  which  Quintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concerning  figures,  I.  ix*  c. 
S.  *£go  illud  de  iis  figuris  que  vers  fiunt,  adjiciam  breviter,  sicnt 
omant  orationem  opportunae  posits, >ita  ineptissimas  esse  cum  immodiee 
petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum  pondere  et  riribus  senteatiarum, 
si  veli  nania  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarunt,  summos  se  judicant  aiti- 
^ces  :  ideoque  non  desinunt  eas  nectere ;  quas  sine  sententia  tectture, 
tarn  est  ridicululn  quan^  querere  habitum  gestumque  sinecorpore.  Kc 
has  quidem  qu»  rectas  fiunt,  densande  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  impruna 
quid  qoisque  pbstulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quid  tempos.  Major  enim 
pars  harum  figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  yero,  atrocitate, 
invidia,  miseratione  pugnandum  est :  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositia,  et 
consimihbus  et  pariter  cadentibva,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem  ?  Cum 
in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  affectibus  fidem  ;  et  ubicunque  an 
ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  vidcatur.'t  After  these  judicious  and  useful 
observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this  subject,  except  this  adno* 
nition  : 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it.  Imagination  is  a  power  not  to  be  acquired  ;  it 
must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundancies  we  may  prune,  its  devi- 
ations we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge  ;  but  the  faculty  itself 
we  cannot  create :  and  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented 
style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will  prove  awkward 
and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves^  however,  by  considering^  that 
without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  very  small  measure  of  it,  we  may 
both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  sense,  clear  ideas,  penpi- 
cuity  of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of  words  and  thoughts,  will 

*  *  In  h11  haman  things,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  lively  pleunret,  thatt  ve 
need  not  be  surprised  to  find  this  bold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either  poets  or  oraioif 
ve  may  easily  satisfy  ourselves  that  neKher  a  poem  nor  an  oration,  whioh.  without  intcf- 
mission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long.  Wherefore,  though  we  mav  viih 
<br  the  frequent  praise  of  having  expressed  ourselves  well  and  properly,  we  should  oat 
covet  repeated  applause,  for  being  bright  and  splendid.* 

I  *  i  most  add,  eoncerning  tliose  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves^  that,  astlM^ 
beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they  dcibrm  it  gready,if 
too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  neglecting  strength  ol  sentiment  and 
weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty  words  into  a  figurative  style,  imagine 
themselves  great  writers;  and  therefore  continually  string  together  such  oroameiiUj 
which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  sentiment  to  support  them,  as  to  eootrive 
gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants  a  boily.  Even  those  figures  whidi  a  snbject  admits 
inuit  not  come  too  thick.  Wc  must  begin  witli  considering  what  the  oecavon,  the  time^ 
and  the  person  who  speaks,  render  proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  pot 
of  these  figures  is  entertainment.  But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply  serioiis  and 
strong  passions  are  to  be  moved,  who  can  hear  the  orator,  who,  in  affected  language  and 
halaneed  phrases,  endeavours  to  express  wrath,  cummiseratioo,  or  earnest  entreaty  ?  Ob 
all  such  occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens  pasiiou ;  and  when  so  much  aiC  is 
shewn,  there  is  sttspfsUU  to  be  little  sincerity.' 
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always  commaiid  atteDtion.  These  are  indeed  the  foundations  of  all 
•olid  merit)  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  Many  subjects  require  noth- 
ing more  ;  ^od  those  which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secon- 
dary reqnbite.  To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius  well ;  to  foUow 
Batore ;  to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  whicii 
Gannot  be  too  often  given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal 
arte. 

When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that  words 
being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  intimate  con- 
aexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  employs  words,  and 
his  manner  of  thinking;  and  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  thought  and 
expression  which  belongs  to  him,  there  is  a  certain  character  imprinted 
on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated  his  manner ;  commonly  ex- 
freased  by  such  general  terms,  as  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  affected, 
)  or  the  l&e.  These  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an 
author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression. 
They  arise  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language  ;  and  comprehend  the 
effisct  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  oon- 
ndered  ;  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  single  words  ;  his  arrangement 
of  diese  in  sentences  ;  the  degree  of  his  precision ;  and  his  embellish- 
meDt,  by  means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  parts  of  speech. 
*  Of  such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore  it  remains  now  to  speak, 
as  tiie  result  of  those  underparts  of  wliich  1  have  hitherto  treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  ta  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
sl^e,  ia  a  position  so  obvious,  that  1  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it, 
I  Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not  to 
i  be  compoaed  in  the  same  stvle  with  orations.    Every  one  sees  also,. 
I  that  different  parts  of  the  same  composition  require  a  variation  in  the 
[style  and  manner.     In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
i  apfplication  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires  more 
warmth,  than  the  didactic  part.     But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remark 
I  is,  that  ^doaidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  compositions 
;  of  any  ohe  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consistency  with  himself 
I  in   Diaoner;  we  expect  to  fitid  some  predominant  character  of  style 
I  impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited  to,  and  shall  mark 
his  particular  genius,  and  turn  of  mind.     The  orations  in  Livy  differ 
much  in  style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  rest  of  his  history.     The 
same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.     Yet  both  in  Livy's  orations, 
and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing 
manner  of  each  historian  ;  the  magnificent  fulness  of  the  one,  and  the 
sententious  conciseness  of  the  other.     The  *  Lettres  Persanes,'  and 
•  L'Esprit  des  Loix,'  are  the  works  of  the  same  author.     They  requir- 
ed very    different  compositions  surely,   and  accordingly  they  differ  ^ 
widely  ;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand.    Wherever  there  is  real  and 
native  genius,  it  gives  a  detennination  to  one  kind  of  style  rather  than 
another.    Where  nothing  of  this  appears :  where  there  is  no  marked 
nor  peculiar  character  in  the  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to- 
infer,  not  without  reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who 
writes  from  imitation,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.    A& 
tbe  moat  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and 
Blost  original  writers  are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their, 
works  by  their  style  and  peculiar  maancr.    This  will  be  found  to  hoUi 
almost  without  exception. 
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The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  of  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysins  of  Halicamassus  divides  theot 
into  three  kinds  ;  and  calls  them  the  aastere,  the  florid,  and  the  niddle. 
By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength  aaid  firmnetSy 
with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  examples  of  which,  he 
gives  Pindar  and  ^r^sr.hylos  among  the  poets,  and  Thncydides  among  the 
prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  styki 
ornamented,  flowing,  and  sweet ;  restii^  more  upon  nmnbers  and  grace, 
than  strength  ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and 
principally  Isocrates.  The  middle  kind  is  the  jast  ipean  between  these, 
and  comprehends  the  beauties  of  both  ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer 
and  Sophocles  among  the  poets  ;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Plato, 
and  (what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  vetry  wide  daas, 
indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Quintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of  style, 
though  with  respect  to  difierent  qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric  ;  the  simplex,  tenve  or 
tubiile ;  the  grave  or  vehemens ;  and  the  medivm  or  temperahtm  genu* 
dicendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  them, 
are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas 
of  3tyle.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  1  have 
to  say  On  this  subject.     ^ 

One  of  the  first  and  most  dbvious  distinctions  of  the  different  kinds  af 
style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author*s  spreading  out  his  thoughts  more  or 
less.  .  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  called  the  diffuse  and  the  con- 
cise styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts  into  the  fewest 
possible  words  ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as  are  moft  expret- 
sive  ;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression,  which  does  not  add 
something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject ;  he 
may  be  lively  and  figured  ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake 
of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same  thought 
twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the  most  striking; 
bnt  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  light,  you  need  not  expect 
to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with  compactness 
and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmost  pre- 
cision is  studied  in  them  ;  and  they  arc  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader's  imagination  than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thought  fully.  He  places  it  in  a  varie^ 
of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 
ing it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
full  strength  ;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression  ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  love  magnificence  and  amplification.  Thdr 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  freely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  and  each  becomes 
iaulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  conciseness  be- 
comes abrupt  and  obscure  ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  style  too  pointed, 
and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  extreme  of  diffnseness  becomes 
weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prompts 

•  De  Compofttioiie  Vcrboruro.  cup.  ?5. 
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Btm  ;  and  under  the  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  of  ai  more  open 
and  diffuse  st^le,  may  possess  much  beauty  in  bis  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from  detached 
passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  as  from  the 
current  of  an  aiithor's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed 
maoner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know,  of 
conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
&rther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  the  President  Montesquieu  iu 
*  L'Esprit  de  Loix.'  Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among  didactic 
writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so 
frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle  ;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  fre- 
quently darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent  diffuseness, 
Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be  given. 
Addison  also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree  under  thifl 
class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  ihe 
diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  composition*. 
Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious  style,  than 
books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole  meaning  must  be  catched 
Irom  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without  the  advantage  which  books  af- 
ford of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  reviewing  what  appears  obscure,  grt^at 
conciseness  is  always  to  be  avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much 
on  the  quickness  of  our  hearer's  understanding  ;  but  our  style  ought  to 
be  such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without 
effort.  A  flowing  copious  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public 
speakers  ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion, 
as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome  ;  which  will  always  prove  the  case, 
when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  Of  conciseness  possesses 
^eat  advantages.  It  is  more  lively  ;  keeps  up  attention  ;  makes  a  brisk- 
er and  stronger  impression  \  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supplying  more 
exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.  A  sentiment,  which  expressed  dif- 
fusely, will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be 
admired  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want  to  have  it  vivid  and 
animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This  is  different  from  the  com- 
men  opinion  ;  most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  descrip- 
tion a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by 
a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  rendered  more  rich  and  expressive.  I 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it. 
Any  redundant  words  or  circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make 
the  object  we  present  to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Accordingly, 
the  most  masterly  describers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  arc  almost  always 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  ?hew  us  more  of  an  object  at  oixe 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity  of  description, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon  the  happy  choice 
of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances  than  upori  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise^  ought  to  be  in  the  concise,  rather 
than  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  diffuse,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any  length  of  time. 
^Vfcen  we  become  prolix,  we  are  alwav«  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader. 

7. 
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The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy  mo  faat ;  amd  if  once  we  can  pat  ihem  m 
motion,  they  rapply  many  particulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  au- 
thor can  display  them.  The  case  ia  different,  when  we  address  ourselves 
10  the  understanding  ;  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and  in- 
struction. There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffiise  inanner.  Wb«» 
you  are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise  ;  when  y«t 
are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and  require* 
the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  better  to  be  full.  Historical  namtioa 
may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner,  according  ta 
the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse  ;  Thucydidea  ami 
Sallust  are  succinct ;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  inclines  most  to  long  periods ;  and  a  con- 
cise writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences.  It  ia  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sentences  are  fully 
characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  fin- 
one  to  compose  always  in  lihort  sentences,  and  to  be  withal  extremely 
diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these 
sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.  By  ttie  shortness  and 
quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise ; 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  so.  He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  fnaay 
different  forms.  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new 
turn.  So  also,  most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences ; 
tliough  their  style  in  general,  is  not  concise  ;  commonly  less  so  than  tl» 
bulk  of  English  writenT,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  Freodi 
author  breaks  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.  The  direct  effect  of  short 
sentences,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  concise. 
By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the  mind,  they 
keep  it  awake  ;  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a  spirited  character. 
Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  stately  ;  but  like  all^ 
grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull.  An  interraixiure  ol 
both  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support  s<4em&it}', 
together  with  vivacity  ;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  pre- 
dominant in  our  composition.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had  oc- 
casion formerly  to  treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  period. 

The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters  of 
style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They  do  * 
indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness  ;  and  nervous  writeYs  will  generally  be  in- 
clined to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  always  hold; 
and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who,  in  the  midst  (jff  a  fall  and  ample 
style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength,  Livy  is  an  example; 
and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow^s  style  has  many 
faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect  and  redundant ;  but  withal,  for  force 
and  expressiveness,  uncommonly  distinguished.  On  every  subject,  he 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness  :  but  it  is  always  t 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions  which  he  ponra  rortb. 
Indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an  au- 
thor's manner  of  thinking.  If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will 
express  it  with  energy  ;  but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his 
subject :  if  his  ideas  be  loose  and  wavering  ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or, 
a  the  time  of  his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm 
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hold  of  the  ooqceptioD  which  he  would  communicate  to  us  ;  the  marks 
of  all  this  will  clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words 
"and  loose  epithets  will  be  found  :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  gen- 
era! ;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeUe ;  we  shaU  conceive  somewhat 
of  his  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint  Whereas  a  nervous 
writer  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  usi  al- 
ii^ a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning  ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  subject, 
and  his  words  are  all  expressive  ;  every  phrase  and  every  figure  which 
he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us, 
Here  lively  and  complete. 

I  observed  under  Uie  head  of  difiuse  and  concise  .style,  that  an  author 
mi^t  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  the  feeble.  Every 
tethor,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  himself  with 
some  strength,  and,  in  proportion,  as  he  approaches  to  the  feeble,  he 
becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  de- 
gree of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave  ami  weigblj'^ 
toy  composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  of  strength  predominate 
k  the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and  solemn  discourses,  it  is 
enected  most.  One  of  the  most  comjdete  models  of  a  iiervous  style, 
ii  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quahty  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued,  to 
wUeh  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  to  the  nervous  style  as  well  as  others. 
Tos  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  qualities  of 
ityle,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner.    Harshness  arises 
inn  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
teoce,  and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.     This  is  reckoned 
the  &olt  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in  the  English  language  ;  such 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Mil- 
ten  in  his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and  otlier  writers  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Cbarles  I. 
These  writers  had  nerves  and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this 
i^y  eminent  for  that  quality  in  style.    But  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely 
formed  upon  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences.    Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence :  '  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have  not 
loosely,  through  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
Ihere  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  concerning  the 
Present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  amongst  us,  and  their 
careful  endeavours  which'  would  have  upheld  the  same.'   Such  a  sen- 
tence now  sonnds  harsh  in  our  ears.     Tet  some  advantages  certainly  at- 
tended this  sort  of  style  ;  and  whether  we  have  gained,  or  lost,  upon 
^e  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question.     By  the  freedom 
of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  language  susceptible 
of  more  strength,  of  more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of 
period.    But  however  this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete  ;  and  no 
■nodem  writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  af- 
fectation.   The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in 
•erne  measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and 
ease.    Our  airraogement  of  werds  hns  become  Jess  forcible,  perhaps^ 
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bat  more  plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to  be  the  gemos 
of  our  language. 

The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  seems  to  be  the  aera  of  the  formation 
of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first  who  laid 
aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among  writers  of  the 
fonder  age.  After  him.  Sir  William  Temple  polished  the  language  still 
more.  But  the  author,  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his 
works,  formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden. 
Di^den  began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and  continued  long  an  antbor 
both  in  poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his  study  ;  and 
though  he  wrote  hastily;  and  often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is  not  £pee 
from  faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and 
variety  in  his  expression,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who 
have  come  after  him.*  Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  style  :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  thaa 
strength,  tliat  forms  the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  En- 
glish writers.  Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous 
manner  than  others  ;  but,  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  language, 
or  from  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  for  from 
the  strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that  res- 
pect its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed 
to  consider  it  in  another  view,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  ornament 
employed  to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  style  of  different  authors  seems  to 
^ise,  in  the  following  gradation  :  a  dry,  a  plain,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  a 
flowery  manner.   *  Of  each  of  these  in  their  order  r 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please  either 
the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic  writing ; 
and  even  there ^  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidity  of  matter 
is  requisite  :  and  entire  perspicuity .  of  language.  Aristotle  is  the  tho- 
rough example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  author 
who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  strictness  of  a  didactic  manner,  through- 
out all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  instruction  without  the  least 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound  genius,  and  extensive 
views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addresses  himself  solely 
to  the  understanding,  without  making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the 
imagination.  But  tliis  is  a  manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated. 
For,  although  the  goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  drjfness 
or  harshness  of  the  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect:  as 
it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to 
the  reader  or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writer  of  this 
character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kind,  and  rests,  almost, 
entirely  upon  his  sense.     But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  engage  as  by  the 
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*  Dr.  JohnsoD,  in  bit  Life  of  Dryden.  gives  the  followmg  character  of  his  proae  style : 
*  His  prefaces  hare  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  sKle,  in  which  the  first  hall  of  the  sen- 
tence, betrays  the  other.  The  clauses  are  never  balanced,  nor  the  periods  modelied  ; 
every  word  seems  to  drop  by  chance,  though  it  iatls  into  iu  proper  plMMB.  Nothing  is  eokl 
or  lanji^ud  ;  tlic  whole  is  airy,  animated  aiid  vigoroaa;  what  is  little  is  gay,  what  is  great  is 
splendid.  Though  all  is  casf,  nothing  is  feeble ;  though  all  seema  cardeas^  there  is 
nothing  harsh  \  and  though,  since  bis  earlier  works  more  than  a  oentory  has  passed,  they 
{;are  nothing  yet  unooath  or  obsolete.* 
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employment  of  figares,  masical  arrangement,  or  anj  other  art  of  writ- 
ing, he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh 
writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  purity,  and  preci- 
sion, in  his  language  ;  which  forms  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable 
one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent  with  a 
very  plain  style  ;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  sentimeiil^  be 
good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  dry 
and  a  plain  writer,  is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament,  and 
seems  not  to  know  what  it  is  ;  the  latter  seeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us 
his  meanii^,  in  good  language,  distinct  and  pure  ;  any  further  ornament, 
he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about  either,  because  he  thinks  it  unneces- 
sary to  his  subject ;  or,  because  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight 
in  it  ;  or,  because  it  leads  him  to  despise  it.^ 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  Swifl,  who  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writers  haVe  discov- 
ered more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles,  whether 
serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  knew,  almost  beyond 
any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  oma- 
nent  and  grace  in  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius,  made 
him  despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He 
delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one 
who  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  is  veiy  indifferent  whether  you  be 
pleased  or  not.  His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged  ; 
distinctly  enough  as  to  the  sense  ;  but,  without  any  regard  to  smoot&iess 
of  sound ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a 
metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poig- 
nant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way  ; 
but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would  rather  throw 
it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the 
dry  and  unpleasing :  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  of  his  man- 
ner gives  his  wit  a  singular  edge,  and  sets  it  off  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth,  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  flows  without*  any  studied 
preparation  ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laagh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift, 
the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philosophical 
writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class  ;  perspicuous  and  pure,  but 
ahnost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  re- 
quire ever  so  much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the  plain  manner 
oi^ht  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
character  which  a  writer  affects  throughout  his  whole  composition, 
great  weight  of  matter  and  great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order  ;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament ;  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  highest 
or  most  sparkling  kind.     A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that  he  does 

*  Ob  tilit  bead,  of  the  g^nenl  ebaraeters  of  style,  paitieolarly  the  plain  and  the  smple 
^  the  flhanetersof  those  English  authors  who  are  ehttsed  under  them,  in  this,  and  the 
fc^ing  leetnre,  several  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manuaeript  treatise  on  rhetoric, 
{*it  of  -vhieh  was  shewn  to  lae,  many  years  ago,  h?  the  learned  and  inaenioas  aathqr^ 
Pf'  Adam  Smith ;  and  whicl),  it  is  hoped,  viU  bQ  gi?en  by  him  to  the  pubTic. 
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not  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  dject  of  hia  attentioii* 
But  his  attention  is  shewn  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  gracefal  col* 
location  of  them  :  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of  imagination,  or  elo- 
quence. His  sentencea  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  incum- 
brance of  superfluous  words  ;  of  a  moderate  lengt)^  ;  rather  inclining 
to  bf^vity,  than  a  swelling  structure  ;  closing  with  propriety ;  widioui 
9Ay  tails,  or  adjections  dragging  afler  the  proper  close.  His  cadence  il 
▼aried  ;  but  not  of  the  studied  musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses 
any,  are  short  and  correct,  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style 
as  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy 
or  eenius  ;  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of 
writing  ;  and  it  is  a  style  always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of 
moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of 
ornament,  which  is  not  unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar 
letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neat* 
ttess  ;  and  a  sermon,  or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

*  An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  ornament 
than  a  neat  one  ;  and  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  style,  whei 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  c^  its  excesses  or  de- 
lects. From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, that  complete  elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propriety  ; 
purity  in  the  choice  of- words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in  their  harmoni- 
ous and  happy  arrangement.  It  implies  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  spread  over  style,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  it ;  aiid  sdl  thi 
illustration  which  figurative  language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  Id 
a  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who  {leases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while 
he  informs  the  understanding  ;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  wkh 
all  the  beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplac- 
ed finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  firsfr  rate  writen 
in  the  language  ;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury,  and  a  few  more  :  writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
fn  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now  class  together,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  ornament,  possessing 
nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments^  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subject ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  « 
either  with  a  dazzhng  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  call- 
ed a  florid  style  ;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment. In  a  young  composer  this  is  more  pardonable.  Perhaps  it  if 
even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  tihat  their  style  should  in- 
cline to  the  florid  and  luxuriant ;  *  Volo  se  efferat  in  adolescente  faecuD- 
ditas,'  says  Quintilian,  ^  multum  inde  decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio  lima- 
bit  aliquid  velut,  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et 
clxscupi.  Audeat  haec  astas  plura,  ct  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint 
licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca  et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  uber- 
tatis  :  sterilia  nulio  labore  vincuntur.'*    But,  although  the  florid  style 


•  •  In  yaaih,  I  wWi  to  tee  luxariwiey  of  fiuicy  ap^r.  Ma«h  of  it  will  be  ,»»...-..».. 
b^  years ;  mueh  will  be  correeted  by  npening  jodgment;  tonie  of  it,  by  the  mere  prm^ 
.tieeof  eompotitioo,  will  be  worn  awaj.  Let  tbere  be  only  saffieieut  oMtter  at  firat,  tbat 
^an  bear  Ktme  pruning  and  lopping  off  At  tbia  time  of  tife,  let  genius  be  bok)  and  iiivai« 
tVvey  and  pride  itielf  in  its  efforts,  though  ibese  ahoiiid  not  as  yet,  be  coiTcct  Laxorhm- 
cy  ean  e^ily  be  eared ;  bet  tor  baraemien  tJiere  if  no  remedy/ 
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may  be  alloired  to  youth,  in  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the  same 
indulgeDce  from  writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected,  that 
judgment  as  it  ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject  as  jayenile, 
ail  such  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or  not 
condacive  to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  that 
tinsel  splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect.  It 
were  well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  overflowing  of  a  richr 
imagination.  We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us',  at  least,  if  we 
found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  that  with  those  frothy  writers, 
it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured  attempt  to 
lise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  them- 
lelves  some  loose  idea  ;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius  for  attaining 
it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  ex- 
clamations, by  common  place  figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the 
appearance  of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these  writers, 
that  sobriety  in  ornament,  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing ; 
and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public.  The  public,  how- 
ever, are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  :  at  least,  the  mob  of  readers, 
who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first  with  whatever  is  dazzling  anA 
gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
tarn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  than  on  the  public  taste^ 
that  Mr.  Harvey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The  pious 
aod  benevolent  heart,  which  is  alwiaiys  displayed  in  them,  and  the 
fively  fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merits  applause  : 
bat  &e  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  ioiagery,  and  strain- 
ed description  which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind. 
I  would,  therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Harvey's 
piety  rather  than  his  style  :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a  serious  kind, 
to  turn  their  attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  *  from  sounds  to  things,  from 
&ncy  to  the  heart.'  Admonitions  of  this  kind,  1  have  already  had  oc- 
casion to  ^ve,  and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ;  ^as  I  conceive  nothing 
tnore  incumbent  on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures,  than  to  take  every 
opportunity  of  cautioning  my  readers  against  the  affected  and  frivolous 
use  of  ornament :  and  instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  in 
writing,  which  I  apprehend  to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to  intro- 
duce, as  &r  as  my  endeavours  can  avail,  a  taste  for  more  solid  thought, 
a&d  more  manly  simplicity  in  style. 

LECTURE  XIX. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  STYLE.. ....SIMPLE,  AFFECTED, 

VEHEJIENT....DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING  A 

PROPER  STYLE. 

Having  entered,  in  ^  last  lecture,  on  ike  consideration  of  the 
general  characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the 
Qervoos  and  feeble  nianaer,    1  cdtuidered  dtyle  also,  with  relation  to 
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tbe  different  degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in  i^hicfa 
Tiew,  the  manner  of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the  following 
gradation  ;  dry,  plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examined,  thai 
of  simpUcity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  affectation.  Sim- 
plicity, applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently  used  ;  but,  like 
many  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without  precision. 
This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  different  meanings  given  to  the  word 
simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  distinguish ; 
and  to  shew  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  style.  We  may  re- 
mark four  different  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a  vari- 
ety of  parts.     Horace's  precept  refers  to  this  : 
Denique  fit  quod  vim  limplez  dontaxat  et  unnm.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from  dou- 
ble plots,  and  crowded  incidents  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  i£neid, 
in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered  tales  of 
Ariosto ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition  to  the 
irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is  the  same 
with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is,  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refiaemeDt. 
Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally  ;  what  the  occasion  or  the  suIh 
ject  suggest  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  ap- 
prehended  by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a  less  natural  and 
obvious  train  of  thought,  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  oi  ge- 
nius to  pursue  ;  within  certain  bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carried 
too  far,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
being  recherche,  or  far  sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say,  that  Mr. 
Parnell  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley  ;  Cicero^s  thoughts  on  moral  subjects  are  natural ;  Seneca's 
too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is 
opposed,  either  to  variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has 
BO  proper  relation  to  style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to  style  : 
and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  language  ;  ts 
when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Harvey  a  florid  writer  ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  '  nmp/ex,'  the  ^  tenue^^  or  '  mbtile  genvs 
dicendiy^  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian.  The  simple  style,  in 
this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  I  before 
mentioned  ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  c^  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style  ;  but 
not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as  the  easy* 
and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our  thoughts., j 
This  is  quite  different  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word  just  now  men** 
tioned,  in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness :  whereas,  it 
this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  yet  do 
writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty.  This  simplicity,  which  is  what 
we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  oppo3ed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  affacta 

*  *  Then  learn  the  wand'ringhQmour  to  conUxxil, 

And  keep  one  equl  ten«r  (hrcibgh  the  whole.*  Fmids. 
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tion  of  oRiament,  or  appearance  of  labour  aboiit  oar  style ;  and  it  is  a 
flistinguishing  excellency  in  writing.  ' 

A  wn'ter  of  simplicity  expresses  hinlself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
«Tery  one  thinks  he  could  hare  written  in  the  saiiie  way ;  Horace  de- 
fcribes  it^ 


■Qt  sibi  qaivis 


Speret  idem,  sadet  malcam,  frustraqae  laboKt 
Amiu  idem.* 

There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expression  :  it  seems  the  very  Ian* 
guage  of  nature  ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  bis  labour, 
bat  the  man  in  his  own  natuial  character.     He  may  be  rich  in  his  ex- 

CBsion  ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy  ;  but  these  flow  from 
without  effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner^  not  be- 
cause he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most 
natural  to  him.  A  ce,rtain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsis- 
tent with  this  character  of  style,  and  eyen  not  ungraceful  in  it  ;  for  tod 
ainute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it:  '  Habeat  ille,'  says  Cicero, 
(Orat.  No.  77^  *  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indice  non  ingratam  neglt- 
gentiam  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo  kborantis.'t  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  simplicity  of  style,  that,  Uke  simplicity  of  manners, 
it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  dis- 
guise. More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however  beau- 
tiful, have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form; 
like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of 
behaviour,  conceal  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from' 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with 
a  person  of  distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural 
Bumners,  and  a  marked  character. 

The  hi^est  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French  term^ 
to  which  we  have  none  that  fully  answers  in  our  language,  mnveU.  It 
h  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It  always 
expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  in 
given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus  :  That 
sort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  give 
^  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shews  it ;  a  certain 
infantine  simpbcity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  displays 
some  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have  art  enough  to 
]^ide  ;  and  wbich,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the 
great  example  of  such  naiveti.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as. 
descriptive  of  a  particular  species  only  of  simplicity^ 

WiUi  respect  to  simplicity  in  geberal,  we  may  remark^  that  the  an* 
^ent  original  writers  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  hap» 
pens  from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural 
genios,  and  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  aiid  writings  of  others, 
which  is  always  in  hazard  of  producing  affectation.     Hence,  amojig  the 


lima 


*  '  From  well-kaowa  tales  tmh  fiction*  would  I  rlu»e, 
At  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  eate  ; 
Yet  while  they  ttrive  the  same  lucceu  to  Muh, 
Shoatd  fiDd  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  tain/  Francii. 

t '  Let  this  style  have  a  sertain  softness  and  ease,  whieh  shall  eharseterise  a  nesligenee, 
uktii&lrieaaDg  hi  an  Mthor^  who  appears  to  be  more  solidtow  about  the  tboofht  Uiito  the' 
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Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beaatifol  simplicity  fhaa 
among  the  Roman.  Homer»  Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritas,  Herodotus, 
and  Xeaophon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it  Among  the  Romans  also,  we 
have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particularlj  Terence,  LncretiQ^ 
Phsdrus,  and  Julius  Cesar.  The  following  passage  of  Tereuce^s  Andiia, 
is  a  heautifbl  instance  of  simplicity  of  manner  in  descriptioD. 

Funm  interim 
Proeedit;  leifiiiiDiir  ;  ad  sepolchnim  vennmit; 
In  igneiB  impoHU  eat ;  fletnr.    Interea  Imm  wonTf 
Qaam  diti,  ad  Sammam  aeeetat  impnidentiiu 
Satia  cum  perieato.    Ibi  tara  exanimattts  Pampli9iii« 
Bene  dWinalatuin  amoreni,  et  edatnm  indiemt ; 
Occiirrit  pnecepa  nmlierem  ab  Igne  retrahit, 
Mea  Glyeeriani,  tnqutt  quid  agia  ?  Cor  te  it  perditum  ? 
Tom  ilia  at  eonaaetaio  facile  amoreni  eernerct^ 
Bejecit  se  in  torn,  flena  qoam  familiaiTtcr.* 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegamt ;  and  conrqr 
a  most  lively  picture  of  the  scetie  described  ;  while,  at  the  same  tiina 
the  style  appears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  next»  cflO- 
sider  some  English  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner. 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer,  and  a  model  fer 
preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  often  beea 
misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  the  idea  of  eloquence,  vehe-* 
mence  and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or  corred 
'arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  Archbisbop 
is  exceedingly  deficient.  His  style  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  per- 
spicuous, but  careless  and  remiss,  too  often  fecHiile  and  languid  ;  htde 
beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are  frequency  sofifer- 
ed  to  drag  unharmoniously  ;  seldom  any  attempt  towards  strength  or  sub- 
limity. But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of  good 
sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serioos 
manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction  conveyed  in  a  style  to  puret 
natural  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  recommend  him  to  hi|^  r^ard,  as 
long  as  the  English  language  remains ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of  the 
highest  eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner  is 
strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before^ 
that  simplicity  of  manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  oegii-'* 
gence  in  style,  and  it  is  onlv  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negligence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appean  in  the 
Archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  for  as  to  impair 
the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  man- 
ner. 

*  '  Meanwhile  the  fbneral  prooeedt  $  we  follow ; 
Come  to  the  aepolehre :  the  body's  plaeed 
Upon  the  pile;  bmented ;  wherenpoa 
Thii  siMer  I  was  tpeakin^  of  alt  wild, 
Kyi  to  the  flamea  with  peril  of  her  life. 
There  *  there !  the  frighted  Pamphihu  betimsfi 
His  weU<4lis8enibied  and  long  hidden  love  ; 
Rans  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  eriei^ 
Oh  !  Mr  Glyeerium !  what  is  it  yon  do  ? 
Why,  why  endeaw>ar  to  destroy  yourself }  ' 

Then  she*,  in  neb  a  manner,  that  yon  thenae 
Might  easily  pereeiye  their  kmgi  long  love,  # 

Threw  herself  baek  into  hia  arms,  and  wept. 
Oh !  how  fiuaihariy  !  GWMX 
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Sir  Winiam  Temple  is  another  remarkable  writer  in  the  style  of  sim- 
plidty.  In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree  above 
Tillotson ;  tboagh  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is 
I  easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious  ;  smoothness^ 
^d  what  may  be  called  amenity  are  the  distinguishing  characters  of  his 
Ynanner  ;'  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his 
&tyle,  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  In  reading  his 
trorks,we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  him ;  we  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man  ;  and  con- 
tract a  friendship  for  him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  nuddle^ 
betweeb  a  neghgent  simplicity,  and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament^ 
Which  this  character  of  style  admits. 

Of  the  latter  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  ornamented  de- 
gree of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison,  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  En-^ 
jglish  language,  the  most  perfect  example  :  and,  therefore,  though  not 
without  some  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for  imitation, 
iind  the  freest  from  considerable  defects,  which  the  language  affords. 
Perspicuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  ;  his  precision,  indeed, 
aot  very  great ;  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of 
require  :  the  constraction  of  hia  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  com- 
monly very  musical ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness  mor^  than  of 
strength.     In  figurative  language,  he  is  rich ;  particularly  in  similies 
aitd  metaphors  :  which  are  so  employed,  as  to  render  his  style  splendid, 
without  being  gandy.     There  is  not  the  least  affectation  in  his  "manner  j 
we  see  no  marks  of  l;&bdur ;  nothing  forced  or  constrained  ;  but  great 
elegance  joined  with  great  ease  and  simplicity.     He  is;  in  particular, 
[    distiogoished  by  a  character  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  ap- 
I    pears  in  all  his  writings.     No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinu- 
ating manner  ;  and  the  great  regard  -which  he  every  where  shews  for 
[    virtue  and  religion,  recommends  him  highly.     If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  St 
is  in  want  of  strength  and  precision,  which  renders  his  manner,  though 
perfectly  suited  to  such  essays  as  he  tVrites  in  the  Spectator,  not  aho- 
getber  a  proper  model  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kifids 
I    of  composition.     Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to 
his  merit,  yet  the  nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  iti 
true  light ;  for,  though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher 
rank  among  the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets  ; 
and,  in  prose,  his  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  Strain 
Iban  his  philosophy.     The  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers 
more  genius  than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  it 

never  tired  of  reading.     There  is  nothing  in  tiheir  manner  that  strains 

or  fatigues  our  thoughts ;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by  their 

lustre.    So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  author  of  real 

genius,  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a 

Careless  expression.     Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  both  in 

i     prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remark- 

i      cd ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their 

peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.     Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the 

midst  of  all  his  grandeur  ;  and  Demosthenes  In  the  midst  of  all  his  ve- 

j      hemenc^.     To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simplicity  of  manner  adds 

I      Uie  more  Tenerabie  air.    AccorcUngly,  this  has  often  beei)  reaiarked  as 
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the  prevailing  character  throughout  all  the  sacred  scripturee  ;  and  in- 
deed  do  other  character  of  style  was  so  much  suited  to  the  dignity  rf 

inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  rendered 
their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  1  cannot  gitet 
more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is  an  author 
pn  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before^  and  shall  now 
take  leave  of  him,  witli  giving  his  general  character  under  this  head. 
Considerable  merit,  doubtless,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read  with 
proht  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they  contain,  bad  he  not  filled 
them  with  so  many  obUque  and  invidious  insinuations  against  the  cbiis- 
tian  religion;  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and  satire, afid» 
PQ  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man.  His  language 
has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree ; 
it  is  rich  and  musical.  No  English  author,  as  I  formerly  shewed,  hu 
attended  so  much  to  the  regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with 
respect  to  propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  «t> 
much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  itshouU 
have  been  sometimes  highly  admired.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His  lordship 
can  express  notliing  with  simplicity.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
vulgar,  and  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality  to  speak  hke  oAcr 
men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  ;  full  of  circumlocution  and  artificial 
elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ;  noth- 
ing of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  naturally  and  warm 
from  the  heart..  Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  exceedingly 
foud  ;  sometimes  happy  in  them  :  but  his  fondness  for  them  is  too  visible ; 
and  having  once  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that  pleased  him, 
he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is  most  wonderful,  he  was  > 
professed  adpirer  of  simplicity  ;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the  ancients, 
,and  censuring  the  moderns  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he  departs  from 
it  himself  as  far.  as  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury  pos- 
•essQd  delicacy  and  refinement  of  tiste,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call  ex- 
cessive and  sickly  ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion  ;  few  strong  or 
vigQi:ous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  character  led  him  to  that  arti- 
ficial and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was  fonder 
of  notliing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy  ^ 
it.  H^  attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly  ;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his 
pleasantry  ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man. 

From  the  account  which  1  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  naanner, 
jit  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who  blindly  ao* 
mired  him.  Nothing  is  more  dangerous  to  the  tribe  of  imitators,  than 
an  aufhor,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has  also  some  very  con- 
siderably blemishes.  This  is  fullv  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall  o» 
Aberdeen,  (he  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  the  letters  on  Mythologyi 
and  the  court  of  Augustus  ;  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 

•  It  may  |)erligp9  be  not  an  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  first  edition  •'J*"Jt?! 
quii7  into  Virtue  was  pMblished,  furraptitiously,  1  kielicve,  in  a  separate  form,  '"^r^jSi 
1699  ;  and  i8  sonaeliincs  to  be  met  with  ;  by  coropanng  'which,  with  the  corrected  wa^ 
of  the  SRine  treatise,  ai  it  now  stands  among  his  workS;  we  see  one  of  the  mort  ®*"''***l?^ 
useful  examples  tint  I  know,  oi  what  is  called  Ltrng  labor  .•  the  art  of  polishing  '*'!S^1'^ 
breaking  long  seniencet,  and  working  up  an  impcrfeat  draught  iAto  a  highly  uom 
performance.       \  '  •  ■ 
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ingenuity  also  ;  bat  infected  with  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artificial 
style,  and  of  that  parade  of  langu^e  which  distinguishes  the  Shafli- 
burean  manner. 

I  Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy  and 
I  natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects  of  an  op- 
*  posite  manner  ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  neces" 
sary  for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  author  to  write 
simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from  affectation  ani 
not  have  merit.  The  beautiful  simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess 
real  genius  ;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity,  and  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  simphcity  or  unaffectedness  of  his  manner,  la 
tke  crowning  ornament ;  it  heightens  every  other  beauty ;  it  is  the  dress 
of  nature,  without  which,  all  beauties  are  imperfect  But  if  mere  un- 
laffectedness,  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,  weak,  tri« 
fibg  and  dull  writers  might  oflcn  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And,  accor- 
^dtngly  we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest 
.writers  on  account  of  what  they  call  the  '  chaste  simplicity  of  their 
loanner ;'  which  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every  om&- 
ment,  through  the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We  must  disr- 
tioguish,  therefore,  between  that  simphcity  which  accompanies  tini^ 
gffiius,  and  which  is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper  omamcflt 
of  style y  and  that  which  is  no  other  than  a  careless  and  a  slovenly  man- 
ner, Indeed,  the  distinction  is  easily  made  from  the  effect  produced. 
The  one  never  i^ls  to  interest  the  reader;  the  other  is  insipid  and 
tiresome. 

\  I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style,  different 
from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of  ;  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
[name  of  the  vehement.  This  always  implies  strength  ;  and  is  not  by  any 
[means,  inconsistent  with  simplicity  ;  but,  in  its  predominant  character, 
|ia  distinguishable  from  either  the  strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a 
^uliar  ardour  ;  it  is  a  glowing  style  ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose 
Imagination  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he 
jWrites  ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself 
^rtfa  with  the  rapidity  and  fullness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the 
ilugher  kinds  of  oratory  ;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who 
%  speaking,  than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character,  though 
nixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects,  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  Bolingbroke 
^aa  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader  ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popu- 
hr  assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs  through  all  his  political 
writings,  is  that  of  one  declaiming  with  heat,  rather  than  writing  with 
^liberation.  He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures  ;  and  pours  himself  forth 
vith  great  impetuosity.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault ;  places  the  same 
'  ^OTight  before  us  in  many  different  views  ;  but  generally  with  life  and 
^onr.  He  is  bold  rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strongs 
]^Qt  oflen  muddy.  His  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  shortness  ; 
\  i&dining,  however,  most  to  long  periods,  sometimes  including  parenthesis, 
^  frequently  crowding  aind  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  an* 
^er,  as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  choice 
^f  lus  words,  there  is  great  facility  and  precision.  In  exact  constructioR 
^f  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury ;  but  greatly 
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superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer. 
Would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  style. 
J3ut  while  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
.as  I  before  remarked ,  we  can  hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  big 
reasonings,  for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false  ;  in  his  Apolitical 
yrri tings,  factious  ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligionB  and 
^sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

/  I  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  nianners  of  writers,  or  the  gene* 
jral  characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  those  which  1  have  mentioch 
ed,  might  be  pointed  out  ;  but  1  am  sensible  that  it  is  very  difficult  ip 
separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  authors  from  their 
peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my  business,  at  present,  to 
criticise.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit,  so  miidi 
in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  character  of  pert* 
ness  ;  though  I  confess,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  this  can  be  classed 
among  the  attributes  of  style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  ehtirely  to  the 
thought.  In  what  ever  class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to  be 
avoided  with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under  the 
general  heads,  which  1  have  considered,  I  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. ^ 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferred,  that  to  de* 
iermine  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what  is  precise^ 
the  best,  is  neither  easy,  ner  necessary.  Style  is  a  field  that  admits  of 
great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors  may  be  very  different ; 
and  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  must  be  left  here  for  genius  ;  §K 
that  particular  determination  which  every  one  receives  from  nature  to 
one  manner  of  expression  more  than  another.  Some  general  qualities, 
indeed,  there  are  of  such  importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind 
of  composition,  he  kept  in  view  ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always, 
study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style, 
for  instance,  are  always  faults  ;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and 
simplicity,  are  l>eauties  to  be  always  aimed  at.  But  as  to  the  mixture  of 
all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities,  lor 
forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be 
given;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely  per- 
feet. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations  upoo 
style,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a 
good  style,  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character  of  that  style  to 
be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write  or  prompted  by  the 
bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose  is,  to  study  clear  ideas 
en  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This  is  a  di- 
rection which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  small  relation  to  style.  Its  rela- 
tion to  it,  however,  is  extremely  close.  The  foundation  of  all  good  style, 
is  good  sense  accompanied  with  a  lively  imagination.  The  style  and 
and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  I  have  sere- 
tal  times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  WhencTer  the 
impressions  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplex- 
ed and  confused,  our  style  in  treating  of  such  things  will  infallibly  be  so 
too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall  n»- 
i  m?A]y  express  with  clearness  and  with  strength.     This,  then,  we  may  bf 
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assured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  on  the  subject,  till 
we  have  attained  a  full  and  distinct  riew  of  the  matter  which  we  are 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then  and 
pot  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speak- 
ing, the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject  suggests  without  much  labour  or  inquiry  after  them. 
This  is^Q;»intihan^s  observation,  lib  viii.  c.  1.  *  Plerumque  optima  verba 
rebus  coha&rent,  et  cernuntur  suo  lumine.  At  nos  quxrimus  ilia,  tanquam, 
lateant,  seque  subducant.  Ita  nunquam  putarous  verba  essa  circa  id  de 
quo  dicendum  est ;  sed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventus  vim  aflferimus.'* 
in  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  style,  the  frequent  practice 
of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  concerning  style 
1  have  delivered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end,  without  exercise  and 
habU.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of  composing  that  will  im- 
prove style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  care- 
less, and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bad  style  ; 
we  shall  have  more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correct- 
ing negligences,  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  all. 
b  the  beginping,  therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care. 
Let  the  facility  and  speed  of  writing,  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice. 
*  Moram  et  soUcitudinem,'  says  Quintilian  with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c  3.  ^  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinendum 
egt,  ut  quam  uptime  scribamus  ;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo.  Paulalim 
rcf  ^ilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio  prosequetur. 
Cmicta  denique  ut  in  familid  bene  instituta  in  officia  erunt.  Summa  hsc 
Cflt  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatnr  ;  bene  scribendo,  fit  ut 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in  too  great 
tod  anxious  a  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard  the  course  of 
thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long  on  every 
Word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions,  a  glow  of  composition 
which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though 
It  the  expense  of  allowing  some  inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe 
examination  of  these  must  be  Jeft  to  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if  the 
practice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is  no 
feaa  so  :  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by  for 
^^Qie  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the  fondness 
for  the  expressions  we  have  used,  be  worn  ofi*,  and  the  expressions  them- 
selves be  forgotten  ;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  criti- 
5*^  eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  we  shall  discern  many 
iipperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.     Then  is  the  season  for  pruning 

'  Tlie  moft  proper  words  for  the  most  part  adhere  to  the  tboug;htfl  which  are  to  be 
*^l»'t«cd  by  them  and  maj  be  discoTered  as  by  tlieir  own  lighL  Uut  we  haut  a.'ter  them, 
*lif  thfcy  were  hiddoi,  and  only  to  be  found  iu  a  corner.  Hence,  insiead  of  conceiving  the 
^'^v  to  lie  near  the  auhjeet  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to  some  other  quarter,  and  endeavour 
^ p'f  force  to  die  expressions  we  have  found  out' 

t '  I  *7Johi,  that  taeh  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly,  an4 
^n  ^xioos  de  iberatioo.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as  well  as  possible ; 
^•'•^  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees  matter  will  offer  itself  siill  more 
•Kfdilj  •  words  will  be  at  hand  :  eomposii'on  wiH  fe)w  ;  every  thing  as  in  the  arrangemeat 
JJ* *«ll-ordered  family  wiU  present  liself  in  its  proper  place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  h 
rjj'  yi  hasty  eompositioo.  we  shall  never  acquire  the  art  of  coropostug  well ;  by  writing 
^"i  Vft  ahal(  IcMTB  to  write  speedily." 
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redundances  ;  for  weighing  the  arrangement  of  sentences  ;  for  attending 
to  the  juncture  and  connecting  particles  ;  and  bringing  stjie  into  a  rega- 
lar,  correct  and  supported  form.  This  *  Lt//ia  lAihor^^  must  be  submitted 
to  by  all  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage  to 
others ;  and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  ejre  to  the  most 
necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  prac- 
ticable work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  placed  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gained 
ft'om  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render  our- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is  requi- 
site both  in  order  to  form  a  just  teste  in  style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full 
stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  style, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  different  manners ; 
and  in  this,  and  former  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useful  in  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be 
found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some 
passage  from  an  eminent  EngUsh  author,  into  our  own  words.  What  I 
mean  is,  to  take,  for  instance,  some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spec- 
tators, and  read  it  carefully  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got^ 
firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  tlie  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can  ; 
and  having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written,  with  the  style  of  the  author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, shew  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie  ;  will  lead  us  to  the 
proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them  ;  and,  among  the  different  wayi  is 
which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  1  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  servile 
imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous.  It  ham- 
pers genius  ;  it  is  Ukely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner  ;  and  those  who  are 
given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  his 
beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has 
not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  be- 
ware, in  particular  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  transcrib- 
ing passages  from  him.  Such  a  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine  com- 
position. Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something  that  is  our  own,  though 
of  nioderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  wfuch 
will  at  last,  betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of 
composing,  correcting,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of 
oratory  to  consult  what  Qjuintiiian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and 
directions,  that  well  deserve  attention. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  respect  to 
style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  merits 
the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which  is  not  suited  to  the  occaaion, 
and  to  the  persona  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last  degree? 
awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on  occasions 
when  it  should  be  our  business  only  t9  argue  and  reason  ;  or  to  speak 
with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend 
nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificeiice. 
These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  what  is  mucfar- 
worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.    When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak/ 
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we  OQ^  pr^tionffly  to  fix  m  our  nutfds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end 
to  be  aime^  at ;  to  keep  lius  steadily  in  onr  view,  and  to  suit  our  style 
to  it.  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object,  every  ill-timed  oma- 
meat  tbat  may  occur  to  otir  fancy,  We  are  unpardonable  ;  and  though 
children  and  fools  may  admire^  men  6f  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our 
style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without  this  admoni- 
tioD,  that  in  any  ca9e,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must  not 
epgross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  horn  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to 
the  thoughts  ;  *  Curam  verborom,'  says  the  great  Roman  critic,  '  rerum 
toio  esse  solicitudinem/*  A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  pre- 
sent taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  stjrle  than  to 
thought  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  common  sentiments 
with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous,  in- 

Stnious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  lattet*,  requires  true  genius  ;  the 
rmer  may  be  attained  by  industry,  With  the  help  of  very  superfi- 
da]  parts.  Hence,  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  style, 
but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is  now  so  much 
accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that  no  writer  can,  with 
nfehr,  ne^ect  the  study  of  it  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one  who  does 
BOt  look  to  sometfaitig  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress 
apon  his  matter,  and  employ  such  ornaments  of  style  to  recommend 
it,  as  are  manly  not  foppish :  *  Majore  animo,'  says  the  writer  whoiki 
1  have  so  often  quoted,  '  aj^redienda  est  eloquentia  ;  quae  si  toto  corpore 
Viilet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere,  non  existimdbit  ad  curam 
loam  peftinere.  Omatus  et  virilis  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit ;  nee  effem- 
i&atam  levitatem,  et  fuco  ementituxA  co^orem  amet ;  sanguine  et  viribua 
aiteat^t 

LECTURE  XX. 


CfcmCAL  EXAMn^ATlON  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR.  AfiDISON, 

IN  No.  411  OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

1  Have  insisted  fuUv  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style^  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rtile,  than  several  other  parts 
w  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  author 
win  tend  farther  to  illustrate  the  subject ;  as  it  will  suggest  observationi» 
which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in  the  most 
|>ractical  li^t,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Hr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  1  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
I'he  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 
-—^       _ ■-  _  -     I  •  I  ~      ~  -  -" • — ^^-^— — ^— ^— — ^^^— — ^^— ■ 

*  *  1* o  Toar  ezprenloa  be  attentite  :  but  about  your  matter  be  tolieitoua.' 
f  *  A  li^lier  spirit  oufliht  to  animate  those  who  study  ekxinenee.  They  ought  to  con« 
m  ihebeaMi  awl  souidneiaaCihe  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  attenUon  to  «ucb 
tnSng  ol^eets  at  paring  the  anilt.  and  dreaiing  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be  maahr  and 
•haste,  nHCbout  efTeminxte  gaiety,  or  crtifieiaf  colouriD;;  let  H  Ahie  irith  the  gW  of 
haalth  aod  UNDCtk.? 

Bb 
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which  is  10  the  bands  of  everj  one^  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.     The  good  sense,  and  good  writing,  the  useful  m.oraKty,  and  the 
admirable  vein  of  humour  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those 
standard  books  which   have  done  the  greatest    honour  to  the  Engiiala 
nation.     I  have  formerly  giren  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Addison's 
style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  foil  of 
those  graces  which  a  flowery  imagination  diffuses  over  writing.     At  the 
same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in  the  language,  he 
is  not  the  most  correct  ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  his  composkioH 
the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  criticism.     The  free 
and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer  sometimes  led  him  into  inac- 
curacies, which  the  more  studied  circumspection  and  care  of  far  inferior 
writers  have  taught  them  to  avoiH.     Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore^. 
which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  must  alse 
point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.     Without  a  free  impartial  discus- 
sion of  both  the  faults  and  beauties,  which  occur  in  his  composition^ 
it  is  evident,  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service  ;  and,  frooi 
the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  style,  none  caa 
imagine,  that  1  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  aifler  having  repeatedlj 
declared  the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.     The  beauties  of 
this  author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so 
elegant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections,!  shall  occasion  to 
point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun  which  may  be  discovered 
by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its  lus- 
tre.   It  is  indeed,  my  judgment,  that  what  Quintilian  applies  to  Cicero, 
*  Ille  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero,  valde  placebit,'  may,  with  justice » 
be  applied  to  Mr.  AHdison  ;  that  to  be  highly  pleased  with  his  manner 
of  writing,  is  the  criterion  of  one's  having  acquired  a  good  taste  in  Eng- 
lish style.     The  paper  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the 
£rst  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  is  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.     It  begins  thus  : 

*  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  deMghtful  of  all  our  senses.* 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,  precise,  and 
simple.  The  aothor  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  propositioe 
which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph. 
In  tliis  manner,  we  should  always  set  out.  A  first  sentence  should  ^doia 
be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said,  '  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect^  and  the  mast  dd^kt^ 
ful.'  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article  A«. 
For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to  point  out 
the  objects  of  which  we  speak,  as  distinguished  from,  or  contrasted  with» 
each  other  ;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  attention  should  rest 
on  tliat  distinction.  For  instance  ;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  saj^ 
that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^  and  the  most  useful^  of  all 
our  senses,  the  article  might  then  have  been  repeated  with  propriety,  &■ 
a  clear  an^  strong  distinction  would  have  been  conveyed.  But  ae 
between  ;?er/cc<  and  delightful,  there  is  less  contrast,  there  was  no  occa- 
sion for  such  repetition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add 
a  word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.     He  proceeds  : 

« It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  with  ifti 
objects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  b  action,  with- 
out  heing  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.' 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious,  and  well 
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eonstnicted.  it  possesses,  indeed,  almost  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no  snperflaoas 
or  unnecessary  words.  For,  tired  or  satiated y  towards  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  not  ased  for  synonymous  terms.  They  convey  distinct  ideaf, 
and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period ;  that  this  sense  amtains 
tike  longeit  in  action  without  being  tired,  that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with 
its  action  ;  and  also,  without  being  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
That  quality  of  a  good  sentence,  which  1  termed  its  unity,  is  here  per- 
fectly preserved.  It  is  our  sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  ob- 
ject carried  through  the  sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member 
of  it,  by  those  verbs,  JUls,  converses ,  continues ,  to  each  of  which  it  is 
clearly  the  nominative.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the 
most  proper  places  ;  and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  which  suits  the  unity  of  the  object. 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period  ;  consisting  of  three  members, 
each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows  and 
rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted,  at  last  to 
one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits ;  without 
being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoyments,  is  a  word 
of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  desii^iiod 
to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the  more  happy,  as  this  disposition 
of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the  sound  so  well,  is  no  less 
just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It  follows  the  order  of  nature. 
First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes 
to  the  mind ;  next,  we  have  tlie  action  of  sight  on  those  objects  ;  and 
lastly,  we  have  the  time  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could 
be  more  natural  and  happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without  being 
too  much  so  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it.  The  sense 
of  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of  its  conversing  ' 
with  its  objects  ;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or  satiated  Tmthits  enjoyments ; 
all  which  expressions  are  [dain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification  which,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the  faqcy  much  above  its 
ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive 
the  au^or's  meaning  more  distinctly,  by  cloathing  abstract  ideas,  in  some 
degree,  with  sensible  colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty  of 
style  beyond  most  authors  ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, is  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no 
blemish  in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object, 
that  the  epithet  large,  which  he  applies  to  variety — ^  largest  variety 
of  ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  commonly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number. 
It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word 
great  which  occurs  hnmediately  afterwards. 

'  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but,  at 
'the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations, 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects.'  - 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It,  is  indeed, 
neither  clear  nor  elegant.  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety, 
Iw  called  ideas;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate, 
^ven  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with  which  our  author 

^ms  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,)  to  speak  of  any  sense  giving  us  a 
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noiitm  of  idem.;  oar  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves^  The  iiiesmn| 
would  have  beeo  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  had  expressed  hims^ 
thus  :  '  The  sense  of  the  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  ex* 
tension,  figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which  are  pe^ 
Reived  by  the  eye,  except  colours.' 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed*  For  wbat 
meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined  in  itt  opi* 
rations^  to  the  number^  buUc^  and  distance  of  itt  particular  okjtcU  ?  Surelj, 
every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  the  number, 
bulk,  and  distance  of  its  own  objects.  Sight  and  feeling  are,  in  thif 
respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own 
pbjects.  The  turn  of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would  be 
apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printii^,  wiiich 
were  originally  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript;  beoause  the  insertioii 
would  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible  and  o^^ar. .  These  two 
words  are  wi^  regard : — it  i»  very  mwh  itraitened^  and  confined  is  iti 
derations  J  wth  regard  to  the  nufnbef,  bulk^  and  distance  of  its  particukf 
objects.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  thas 
sight  in  this  respect ;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrow  circle,  to  a  small 
number  of  objects. 

The  epithet  particular ,  applied  to  objects  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sea* 
tence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addis«i 
seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peculiar,  as  indeed  he  does  often  is 
other  passages  of  his  writing^.  But  particular  «nd/>eci«/iar,  though  thef 
are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  different  import  from  each  other. 
Particular  stands  opposed  to  general ;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  d 
possessed  in  common  with  others.  Particular ^  expresses  what  in  the  1(H 
gical  style,  is  called  species ;  peculiar,  what  is  called  differentia,  ts  pe- 
culiar objects  would  have  signified  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense 
of  feeUng,  as  distinguished  firom  the  objects  of  any  other  sense ;  sod 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects.  Thought  io 
truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was  soft- 
cient  to  have  said  simply,  t<«  objects. 

*  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  %ures,  sod 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe.' 

Here  again  the  author's  s^le  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty.  This 
is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  musicaL  la 
the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members,  which  are 
formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second  sentence,  ob 
which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that  if 
it  had  followed  immediately  aAer  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of  a 
faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between 
them,  prevents  this  effect 

'  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas  ;  so  that 
by  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  1  shall  use  promis- 
cuously) I  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  wc 
have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  painting,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion.' 

In  place  of  It  is  the  sense  which  fumislies^  the  author  might  have  said 
more  shortly,  This  sense  fumislies.  But  the  mode  of  expression  which  he 
|ias  ut-ed,  is  here  more  proper.     This  sort  of  full  and  ample  assertioi^  *' 
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is  this  wkich^  is  fit  to  be  ufted  when  a  proposition  of  importance  is  laid 
down,  to  wfaieh  we  seek  to  call  tbe  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing 
with  tbe  hand  at  the  object  of  which  we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the 
I  middle  of  the  sentence,  which  I  shall  toe  promiscuously  is  not  clear.  He 
'ought  to  have  said,  terms  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously  ;  as  the  yerb  UH 
^relates  not  to  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonynotons.  Jiny  the  like 
occasiou.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion  is  not  a  happy  ex- 
nression,  nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  calling  up  ideas  hy  occasions. 
The  common  phrase,  any  such  means^  would  have  been  more  natural. 

'  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
fflake  its  fint  entrance  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of 
retaining,  altering  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once 
jreceiTed,  into  aU  the  varieties  of  (»cture  and  vision  that  are  most  agree- 
able to  the  imagination  ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiftil 
titan  any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature.' 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence  there 
ii  an  inaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering  and  com-- 
founding,  those  images  which  we  have  once  received^  into  all  the  varieties 
if  pidure  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  retaining  them 
ploall  the  varieties;  and  yet,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable.  For  retaining^ 
olteringy, Bnd  compoundit^  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers 
to,  and  goirems  the  subsequent  noun,  ihose  images;  and  that  noun  again 
is  oecessarily  connected  with  the  following  preposition,  into.  This  in* 
stance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  gram-^ 
[Aar  and  syntax  ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through 
|-inadvertence,  be  guilty  of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily 
jbave  been  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other. 
Itvo  participles  in  this  way  :  ^  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those 
ifloages  which  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
iVarieties  of  picture  and  vision.'  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear 
tad  elegant. 

'  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employed 
|in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and 
fte  imagination.' 

There  are  few  worde-^whUk  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if  our 
tnthor  here  had  said  more  simply,  ^etv  words  in  the  English  language  are 
fn^f^ayed,  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  than 
the  nervous  kind,  deals,*  on  all  occasions,  in  this  extended  sort  ofphrase* 
ology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  assertion  of  consequence  is 
advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis ;  such  as  that  in  the  first 
sentence  of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions,  these  little 
^ordsi  it  tt,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  en* 
feeblii^.  T%o8e  of  the  fancy  and  the  imagination.  The  article  ought  to 
kave  been  omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy 
«*«i  tt«  imagination^  but  the  words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no 
propar  place  ;  neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other 
two  words,  those  of  Better,  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus  :  '  Few  words 
in  the  English  lai^age  are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircum- 
^bed  sense,  than  fancy  and  imagination.^ 
! '  '  1  therefore  thoiq^t  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of 
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these  two  words,  as  I  intead  to  make  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  conceive  rightly  what  is  tlie 
subject  which  I  proceed  upon.' 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a  tf 
ference  between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  viewed,  at 
applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just  said,  that  the 
words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncircumscribed,  Fb 
relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last.  We  fix  what  is  Jww; 
that  is,  we  confine  the  word  to  its  proper  place,  that  it  may  not  fluctoate 
in  our  imagination,  and  pass  from  one  idea  to  another  ;  and  we  detemim 
what  is  uncircumscribed y  that  is,  we  ascertain  its  termini  or  limits,  wt 
draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may  see  its  boundaries.  For  we  can* 
not  conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  or  indeed  of  any  other  thig 
clearly,  till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know  how  far  it  extends.  These 
two  words,  therefore,  have  grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied; 
though  a  writer,  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  hart 
preferred  the  single  word  ascertain,  which  conveys,  without  any  meti* 
phor,  the  import  of  them  both. 

The  notion  of  these  xtords,  is  somewhat  of  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least  nflt; 
to  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words — as  I  intend  to  ffiob 
use  of  them  in  the  threc^  of  my  speculations ;  this  is  plainly  faulty.  A  sort 
of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  sense.  Ifc 
might  very  well  have  said,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  af  them  in  rn^f^ 
lowing  speculations.  This  was  plain  language  ;  but  if  he  ohose  to  borrow 
an  allusion  from  thread,  that  allusion  ought  to  have  been  supported ;  fof 
there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use  of  them  in  the  thread  ofsptcMf^\ 
and,  indeed,  in  expressing  any  thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  Bt 
plain  language  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  w^fA 
Tchich  I  proceed  upon,  is  an  ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence  ;  better  rt« 
subject  upon  which  I  proceed* 

'  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  Ihat,  by  the  pleasnres  rf 
the  imagination,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originallj  ftf^ 
sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds.' 

As  the  last  sentence  hegan  with,  /  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to fi^  ^ 
is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  very  similar,  1^^ 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember;  especially,  as  the  small  variational, 
using,  on  this  account,  or  for  this  reason,  in  place  of  therefore,  would  baf* 
amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /  me«»  only  such  pleasures,  it  may)* 
remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  It  w  no'  ^ 
tended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean  but  such  pleasures ;  and  therefore 
should  have  been  placed  in  as  cloSe  a  connexion  as  possible  with  the 
word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes  more  clear  aw 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus  ;  *  By  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from  sight.' 

'  My  design  being,  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects  as  are  be- 
fore our  eyes  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those  secondarj  f^' 
^res  of  the  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objectt» 
when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  iflt» 
our  memories  or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things,  that  are  either 
absent  or  fictitious.* 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject  to  shidy  neat* 
©ess  and  brevity  as  much  as  possible.    The  divisions  are  then  more  dB- 
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tioctly  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This  sentence  is 
not  perfectly  happy  in  that  respect.  It  is  somewhat  clogged  by  a  tedious 
phraseology.  My  design  being  first  of  ally  to  discourse-^n  the  next  place 
to  speak  of- — such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes — things  that  art  either  absent 
n' fictitious.  Several  words  might  have  been  spared  here  ;  and  the  style 
Duule  more  neat  and  compact. 

*'  The  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
K)  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding/ 

This  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 

'  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
lome  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  man  :  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transport- 
l^r  as  the  other.* 

^  In  the  beginning  of  thia  sentence,  the  phrase  more  preferable^  is  such 
a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Addison  should  bare  fallen 
Into  it ;  seeing  preferable^  of  itself,  expresses  the  comparative  degree, 
and  m  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent. 

I  must  observe  farther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last  mem- 
jkr  of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed — it  must  be 
itsnfessed^  thcU  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transporting 
MS  the  other.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared  three  things  to- 
gether ;  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  those  of  sense,  and  those  of 
Ibe  understanding.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  he  had  called  the 
fleasure  of  the  understanding  the  last ;  and  he  ends  the  sentence,  with 
observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  transporting  oa 
is  other.  Now,  besides  that  the  other  makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with 
tie  lasty  he  leaves  it  ambiguous,  whether,  by  the  oHier^  he  meant  the 
pleasures  of  the  understanding,  or  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  for  it  may 
tefer  to  either,  by  the  construction  ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended 
^at  it  should  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The 
jpoposition  reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus  :  ^  Yet  it  must 
ie  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared 
with  those  of  the  understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting.' 
'  'A  beautiful  prospect  delights  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration  ; 
aad  a  description  in  Homer  has  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter 
ia  Aristotle.' 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is  ex- 
pressed  with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is  very 
lemarkable. 
*  Besides,  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination  have  this  advantage  above 

&ose  of  the  understanding,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to. 

^  acquired.* 
This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 
'  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters.' 
This  sentence  is  lively  and  picturesque.     By  the  gaiety  and  briskness 

which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shews  the  advantage  of  intermixing  such  a 

^rt  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  longer  ones,  which  never  fails  to 

have  a  happy  effect.     1  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inaccuracy.     A 

scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter ;  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene  appears^  or 

fftseiUs  iUelf. 
*  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  little  attention 
^  •!  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder.' 

This  is  still  a  beautiful  illustration  ;  carried  on  with  fhat  agreeable 
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floweriness  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  plea- 
sures  of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  aiidior  is  treating. 

*  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  syniraelay  of  any  tfaiaq^ 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without  in- 
quiring into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it.' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  foroiec  sentences. 
We  as$efU  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ;  but  cannot  so  well  be  eaidle 
assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object.  Acknotdedge  would  bare  expressed  the 
sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  10  heavy 
and  ungraceful — ike  particular  causes  and  occoMons  of  it ;  both  pOfHc' 
ular  and  occanonsy  are  words  quite  superfluous  ;  and  the  pronoon  «r» 
is  in  some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beauty  or  to  ob|ect 
It  would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to  have  run  fhns  ; 
'  We  immediately  acknowledge  ^e  beauty  of  an  oliject,  without  inquii^ 
ing  into  the  cause  of  that  beauty.' 

*  A  man  of  a  polite  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures  that 
die  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving.* 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  61^ 
served  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pronom, 
instead  of  which ;  an  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addison. 
tVhick  is  a  much  more  definitive  word  than  that,  being  nerer  employed 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative  ;  whereas  that  is  a  word  of  many 
senses  ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  conjunction.  In 
some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  that  for  a  relative,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  same  sentence.  Bat 
when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the 
preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sentence.  Pleasures  wJbticft' 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving,  is  much  better  tiian  plecavres  that 
the  vulgar,  ^c. 

'  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.     He  meets  with  a  secret  refreshment  in  a  description ;  and 
often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows, 
than  another  does  in  the  possession.     It  giyes  him,  indeed,  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees ;  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncuUi- 
rated  parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures  :  so  that  he  looks 
upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multi- 
tude of  charms  that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind.^ 
All  this  is  very  beautiful.     The  illustration  is  happy  :  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.    We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness,  or  affectation  ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow  of 
a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.     This  predominant  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little  negligences 
which  we  are  now  remarking.     Two  of  these  occur  in  this  paragraph. 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with,  it  gives  fUm  inaeed  a  lind 
of  property.    To  this  it,  there  is  no  proper  antecedent  in  the  whole 
paragraph.     In  order  to  gather  the  nieanipg,  we  must  look  back  as  iar 
as  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the  paragraph,  which  begins 
with,  a  man  of  a  polite  imagination.     This  phrase,  polite  imagination,  is 
the  only  antecedent  to  which  this  it  can  refer  ;  and  even  that  is  an  ira- 
proper  antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification 
only  of  a  inan. 
The  other  instance  of  negligence,  is  toMrards  the  end  of  the  para- 
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ipraph,  19  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mjt^  Addison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in  which 
HOther  raea  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clearly  convey- 
ed ihia  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly 
io  others :  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccuracy,  into  which, 
Ja^  the  warmth  of  composition,  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is 
apt  to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  he  remedied  hy  a  cool,  subsequent 
■leview.  As  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no  more  than  an  ungrace- 
&1  palliative ;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  as  he 
was  not  about  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a  softening  of  this  kind. 
To  say  the  truth  this  last  sentence^  so  duU  he  looks  upon  the  world,  and 
what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  altogether,  it  is  no  more  than 
an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before  ;  a  feeble  adjec- 
tion  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tioD.  The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  more  spirit  at  theworda 
immediately  preceding  ;  the  unctdtivated  parts  of  nature  administer  to 
hs  pleasures. 

*  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
ilttocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal ; 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  ezpence  of  some  one  virtue  or 
another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly.' 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen* 
tence.  It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one 
word,  or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it  Few  sentences 
ai!e  to  be  found  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

*  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  in- 
Bocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
lafety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfiiction  as  a  wise  man  would  not 
Uash  to  take.' 

This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  remark. 

'  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination  which  do  not  require 
asch  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments, nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indo* 
l^oce  and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual 
delights ;  but,  like  a  gentle  eacercise  to  the  Acuities,  awaken  them  from 
abth  and  idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty.^ 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  instance 
of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  Of  this  na- 
tifurt,  says  he,  are  those  of  the  imagination.  We  might  ask,  of  What  na- 
hire  ?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sentence  to  des- 
cribe the  nature  of  any  set  of  pleasures.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  every 
loan's  duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  aa 
possible,  in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat^ 
^  a  laudable  satisfaction.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,  t>y  beginxiing 
^e  next  sentence  with  saying,  of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination. 
b  had  been  better,  if,  keeping  in  view  the  governing  object  of  the  pre** 
cedb^  sentence,  he  had  said^  '  This  advantage  we  gain,'  pr,  *  This  satis- 
faction we  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasure  of  imagination.'  The  rest 
■  ^  the  sentence  is  abundantly  correct. 

'  We  might  here  add,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  condu- 
cive to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by 
I  ^t  of  thinking,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain.' 
!     On  this  sentence^  nothiDig,  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  thai 

Co. 
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Tioorked  out  hf  dint  of  thinking,  i§  a  iphtme  ifftMi  bordeffi  tod  nudi  m 
nlgkT  and  colloquial  lan^age,  to  be  proper  for  beidg  eitt^yed  ib  * 
polished  comoosition. 

'  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  paintiiig,  or  poetry,  btve  • 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  weH  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  serve  t^ 
dear  and  brighten  the  iniagination,  but  are  9b\^  to  dhrperse  girtef  ani 
melancholy,  and  to  set  the  aniaiat  spirits  in  pfteasing  and  agi^ei^iMiB  mo- 
tions.  For  this  reason,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  Essay  teipan  Heakh,  hat 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  po^m,  or  a  proepeet, 
where  he  particinaiiy  dissuades  hira  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitioos^ 
and  advises  him  to  pursQe  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  Sf^endid  anA 
Olustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature/ 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is  aho- 

S ether  out  of  its  place  ;  which  gires  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh  aal 
isjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  fermerly  gave  coil^ 
ceming  arrangement.  The  wrong-placed  member  which  I  point  M,  ia 
this  ;  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disqmsi^ 
tions ;  these  words  should,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  not  vriiere 
they  stand,  but  thus  :  iSir  Francis  Bacon  in  his  Essay  ifpon  IhcUth,  tBhers. 
he  particularly  dissuades  the  reader  from  knotty  and  subtile  specule^tiont,  Aar 
not  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  Mm,  ^e.  This  arrangement  Tt* 
duces  every  thing  into  proper  order. 

'  I  have,in  this  paper,by  way  of  introduction, settled  the  notion  of  dioso 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  iHiich  are  l9ie  subject  of  ray  present  on* 
dertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  recommend  to 
my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  ;  I  ^all,  in  my  neit  paper^ 
examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived.*^ 
These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper  coDo- 
cation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  difliculty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  the  sen- 
tences before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances  neceasaifly 
come  in — By  tDoy  <f  introduction^'-^  several consideroHons^^^-inMs  fmpet 
^-tn  the  next  paper.  AU  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  maaaged  by 
our  author,  n  vrill  be  found,  upon  tiial,  that  there  were  no  other  parti 
of  the  sentence,  in  which  tiiey  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  advao* 
tage.  Had  he  said,for  instance,  '  I  have  settled  the  notion,  (rather,  Ui€ 
meaning)  of  those  ^^sures  df  the  imajpnation.  Which  are  the  snbyedt 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and 
endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers, 
by  several  considerations,'  we  must  be  sensible,  that  the  sentence,  tims 
clogged  with  circumstances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  liare  beeia 
•Q  neat  nor  ao  dear,  as  it  is  by  the  present  construction. 
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LECTURE  XXI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OP  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  412  OF 

THE  SPECTATOR. 

T^e  observations  which  have  occtirred  iti  reviewing  that  paper  of  Mr. 
Addison*s  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  soCBcieatlj  shew, 
that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  mo^  happy  genius  and  distia- 
guished  talents,  inaccuracies  may  somethnes  he  found.     Though  such 
inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  so  many  beauties,  as  render  style 
highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  most  be  desirable 
to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  fiir  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.     As 
the  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  i  have  thought  it  mifcht  be 
useful  to  carry  on  this  cri^cism  throughout  two  or  three  subsequent  pa- 
pers of  the  Spectator,     At  the  same  time,  I  must  intimate,  that  ^e  lec- 
tures on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for  such  as  are  apf^ying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  English  style.    1  pretend  not  to  give  instractioa 
to  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  pow^v  of  language. 
To  them  my  remarks  may  prove  unediiying  ;  to  some  they  may  seem 
tedious  and  minute  :  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency 
which  they  desire  in  elegance  of  ntyle,  strict  attention  to  the  composition 
and  structure  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  coosidersble  benefit ; 
and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison,  should  in  any  instance,  be 
thou^t  ill-founded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them 
into  the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselves.*     I  proceed 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper.  No.  412. 
*  1  shall  first  consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  arise 
.  from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects  :  and  these,  I  think, 
all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  «ncomipio&,  or  beautifol.' 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  4i  simple  and 
distinct.  The  two  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  md  turyey^  are  not 
altogether  synonymous  :  as  the  fonner  may  be  supposed  to  import  mepe 
inspection  ;  the  latter  more  deliberate  examination.  Yet  Aey  he  so 
near  to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present  case,  any  one  ©f 
them,  perhaps  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  epithet  aetnal,  is  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  £stinetion  between  what  our 
author  calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imaginatioo,  which  arise  fosna  im- 
mediate view,  and  the  secondary,  which  aiise  from  remembrance  iMr des- 
cription. 

■ • — ^ 

•If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  ferther  apology  reqnUte  for  my  adveotunog  to 
okiciae  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an  author  as  Mr.  Addiaon,  1  roost  take  notioe,  that  I 
^»  oaturaiiy  led  to  it  by  the  circuniitaoces  of  tliat  part  of  the  kingdom  where  these  lec- 
tures were  read*;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language  often  differs  much  from  what  ii 
'tted  by  good  English  authors.  Heoee  it  occurred  to  me,  as  a  proper  method  of  correoting 
^y  peeulianties  of  dialect,  to  direct  studenu  of  eloquence,  to  anaiize  and  examine,  witk 
{utKolar  attenrkm,  tlie  structure  of  Mr.  Addjsou's  aentences.  Those  papers  of  the 
spectator,  which  ar«  the  subject  of  the  following  lectures,  were  accordingly  given  out  In 
Cttfcise  to  students,  to  be  thus  examined  and  analised  ;  and  several  of  the  observationfe 
^Ukh  follow  both  on  the  beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  fay  obpcri 

Tiiionsfifeo  to  mc  in  consequence  of  the  exercise  prescribed. 
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*  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  thatte 
horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the  pleasure  wfaidi 
results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty  ;  but  still  there  wiU  besoch 
a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  ^ese  three 
qualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing.' 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  Tlie 
tense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and  intgohr. 
The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position  of  the  wordi 
something  and  object  The  natural  arrangement  would  have  been,  ^km 
fliay,  indeed,  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive,  thai  tkt  kcr^ 
tor  or  loatfuotneness  of  it  may  overbear.  These  two  epithets,  horror  or 
ioa^omenesSj  are  awkw^o^ly  joined  together,  loathsomeness,  is,  indeed,  a 
quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a 
ieeUng  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  more 
correct,  had  our  Author  said,  there  may,  indeed^  he  something  in  an  abjtd 
so  terrible  or  t^ensive  that  the  horror  or  disgtist  which  it  excites  may  over' 
bear.  The  first  two  epithets,  terrible  or  <^ensive^  would  then  bare  ex- 
pressed the  qualities  of  an  object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgwty  the  cor- 
responding sentiments  which  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loeilkiow^' 
neM  was  ^Q  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  for  to  be  looAr 
some,  is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  of  de%<M» 
which  he  afterwards  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  object 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  ittgv^ 
it  gives  ti5,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
construction  is  defective,  and  se^ns  hardly  grammatical.  He  mesnt 
assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  delight  cu  is  proportioned  to  thede^tc 
in  which  any  of  these  three  qwdificaiions  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and  disagreeable  feehngs  excited  bjr 
the  same  object ;  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  aoj 
delight  i»  the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  of  these  three  qwUifications ;  for  as  any  is  here  used  distribudTelj, 
and  means  asiy  one  of  these  three  qufidificationsy  the  corresponding  ^^ 
ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which  the  two  last  words 
are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand,  preosXa^ 
and  conspicuous.     They  are  conspicuous^  because  they  prevaiL 

*  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  bot 
the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece.' 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
quoted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
adverbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only,  as  k 
is  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb,  wetm. 
The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ?  as  the 
author,  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of  a  single  object,  it 
T^rould  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after  these  words :  /^^ 
not  mean  the  bulk  (f  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  vMe 
wet».  As  the  following  phrase,  considered  as  one  entire  piece,  seems  to  be 
somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  propriety,  perhaps  this  adjection 
might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence  have  closed  with 
fully  as  much  advantage  at  the  word  view. 

'  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an  open  champaign  country,  a  vast  uncul- 
tivated desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  aoveltyj 
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t>r  beauty  of  the  sight,  hut  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which 
appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.' 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented  are 
ali  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arransred  v^'ith  propriety,  and 
accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that 
the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  rery  grammatically  connected  with 
the  preceding  one.  He  says,  suck  are  the  prospects ;  mc^,  signifies  of 
that  nature  or  quality  ;  which  necessarily  presupposes  some  adjective, 
or  word,  descriptive  of  a  quality  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.  £i^ 
in  the  foregoing  sentence,  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken 
of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only  ;  and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct 
antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it.  The  sentence  would  have  been 
introduced  with  more  grammatical  propriety,  by  saying  to  this  class  belongs 
or,  under  this  head  are  ranged  the  prospect^  ^c.  The  of  which  is  prefix- 
ed to  huge  heaps  of  numntains^  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  aa 
error  in  the  printing  ;  as,  either  all  the  particulars  here  enumerated 
should  have  had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefix* 
ed  to  none  but  the  first.  When,  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the  au- 
thor speaks  of  that  rude  magnificence y  which  appears  in  many  of  these 
Hvpendous  works  of  nature^  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  many^ 
which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  general  propo- 
sition, he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous  works  he  had 
emimerated  ;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude  mag- 
iiificettce  appears. 

*Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at 
lay  thing  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity*  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing 
astoDishment  at  such  unbounded  views  ;  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness 
and  amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.'   , 

The  iangaage.  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  re- 
markably happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadversion 
eicept  the  close,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.  Not  oniy  is  this  a  languid 
enfeebling  conclusion  of  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautiful,  but  the  appre- 
hension of  views,  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety,  and,  indeed, 
scarcely  intelUgible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  the 
sentence  been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  improvement.  Nothing  is  frequently  more 
hurtful  to  the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  dragging 
Words  at  the  conclusion. 

'  The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a 
8{Mtcious  horison  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  immensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
Hself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofier  themselves  to  its  obser- 
vation. Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the 
iincy,  as  the  speculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,  are  to  the  under* 
standing.' 

Oar  author's  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which  x:annot 
he  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and  with  a  grace- 
ftd  harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen,  carry  a  certain  ampli- 
*wl«  and  &lnes8,  well  snited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
Deinihers  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accommodated  to  the  rise 
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of  the  thoQgbt.  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad  ;  then  expotiotei  at  kr^ 
on  the  immensity  of  its  views  ; '  and,  at  last,  loses  itself  amdst  lAe  ijcrt^ 
vf  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation.  The  fancy  is  eiegtotlj 
contrasted  with  the  understandings  prospects  with  speadations  asd  «u|i 
mnd  undetermitied  prospects,  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  ist/mtude. 

'  Bat  if  there  be  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this  gna- 
deur,  as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteon, 
or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and  meadom, 
the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more  than  asin^epviB- 
ciple.' 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentemx, 
miglit  have  been  omitted,  and  tiie  style  have  ran,  perhaps,  to  mow 
advantage  thus  :  but  if  beauty,  or  uncommonness,  be  joined  to  (fcw  ffi* 
deur — a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  &c.  seems  unseasdaaUf 
to  imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been  better  expresud 
by,  diversified  tvitk  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

'  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncoomiOB,  raises  a  (Measure  m^ 
imagination,  because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratito 
its  curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  poaeaei 
We  are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  aad  tirtd 
out  with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  whatercrii 
new  or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  dirfttt 
our  minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.  ltserf«« 
us  for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and  takes  oflF  from  that  satiety  we  are  «pJ 
to  complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments.* 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  agreeable  ntt- 
ner.  A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  woald  betf 
being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  chan^ctsf « 
Mr.  Addison's  style*  We  must  always  remember  that  good  compoeitioo 
admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different  forms.  Style  wm 
not  be  reduced  %o  one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agrwt- 
ble,  by  a  pleasing  diffuseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  bis  geiUQS 
prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  Itift^^' 
ever,  to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  •« 
have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  w'"^*5|" 
Hon,  is  unquestionably  too  riat  and  feeble,  and  might  easily  be  amcndwi 
by  saying,  affords  pleasure  to  the  imagination;  and  towards  the  tm, 
there  are  two  ofs  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  WW 
*2ff  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correctiw 
is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  wj» 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.  Such  instances  shew  the  ««• 
vantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  fff^ 
proper  correctness  and  pohsh  to  our  language. 

*  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  evea  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  thb  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the  fir 
tention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  itself,  on  any  P*'**^^ 
object.  It  is  this  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiW, 
and  makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment.' 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace  and  harmony.  *»* 
fjili  and  ample  assertion,  with  which  each  of  these  sentences  is  intw* 
duced,  frequent  on  many  occasions,  with  our  author,  is  here  pr?P^ 
ijnd  seasonable  ;  as  it  was  his  ioteation  to  magnify,  as  much  as  po»iU«" 
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tlie  effects  ct  Wffehy  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to  them. 
His  frequent  use  of  that^  instead  of  whichy  is  another  peculiarity  of  his 
style  ;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular,  cannot  be  much  commended, 
as,  ii  ia  this  which,  seems,  in  every  view,  to  be  better  than,  it  is  this  thcUy 
^  three  times  repeated.  I  must  likewise,  take  notice,  tha^the  antecedent 
to,  it  is  Ms,  when  critically  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.  It 
refera,  as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to  whatever  is  new  or  uncommon. 
But  as  it  ia  not  good  language  to  say,  whatever  is  fiew  bestows  chartns  on 
a  monster,  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had  done  better  to 
have  begun  (he  first  of  these  three  sentences,  with  saying,  it  is  novelty 
l^ch  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  Lc, 

^  Groves,  fields  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleasant 
to  look  upon  ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
diey  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye.' 

In  this  expression,  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  th^  spring,  there 
appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar ;  for  when  the  construction  is 
filled  up,  it  must  be  read  never  so  much  pleasant.  Had  he,  to  avoid  this, 
ttid,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would  have  been  prevent- 
ed, bul  the  language  would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said, 
Imt  never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.  We  readily  say, 
the  eye  is  accustomed,  to  objects  but  to  say,  as  our  author  has  done  at 
the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  objects  are  accustomed  to  the  eye,  can 
icarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition. 

*  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
fivers,  jetteaus,  or  i&lls  -of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually,  shifting 
and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something  that  is  new.  We 
are  qufckly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  vallies,  w^ere  ey^ery  thing 
eontinoes  fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our 
thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  relieved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eve  of  the  beholder.* 
The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  foose  a  manner  with 
that  which,  immediately  precedes  it.     When  he  says  for  this  reason  there 
is  notkii^  thdjJl  more  enlivens,  fyc.  we  are  entitled  to  look  for  the  reason 
in  what  he  had  just  before  said.     But  there  we  find  no  reason  for  what 
he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and  meadows  are  most 
pleasing  in  the  spring.     We  know  that  he  has  been  speaking  of  the 
pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our  minds  naturally  recur 
totiiis,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to :  but  his  language  does  not  pro-* 
perly  express  it.     It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer, 
that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negligently  connected  with  one  anothet*. 
tts  meaning,  upon  the  whole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of 
las  discourse.     Yet  his  negligence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  ut 
vitti  that  force  and  evidence,  which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts 
*ouW  have  produced.     Bating  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences,  es- 
pecially the  latter,  are  remarkabty  elegant  and  beautiful.     The  close, 
ui  particular,  is  uncommonly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  har^ 
fDoay  as  the  language  can  admit.     It  seems  to  paint,  what  ne  is  describ- 
M^»  at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.     Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion, 
**rf  Hiding  away  from  beneatJi  the  eye  of  the  beholder.     Indeed,  notwith- 
toiding  those  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examination 
ohfiges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the  two  pa- 
*^8T*pha  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  the  one  concern  j 
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ing  greatne«8,  and  the  other  concerning  tioFclty,  arc  extremely  wortKy 
of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can  successful^ 
imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

«  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  naore  directly  to  the  sool 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that 
is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  min^ 
with  an  in^vard  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all, 
its  faculties.' 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  and  phrases  re- 
peated, which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another ;  such  as,\ 
diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagination — striking 
ike  mind  Ttith  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfulness  and  delight  througfi  aU 
its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit  that  this  full  and  flowiog 
style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
gaiety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  is  entering,  and  is  more  a!-" 
lowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  other  occasions. 

*  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another ;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made^ 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shewn  itself 
agreeable  ;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  tnodifica- 
tions  of  matter,  which  the  minJ,  without  any  previous  consideration, 
pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed,' 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw  our , 
attention.    We  may  observe  only,  that  the  word  more,  towards  the  begin- 
ning, is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  in,  is  wanting 
before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus :  Beauty  or  di- 
formity  in  one  piece  of  matter^  more  than  in  another,  * 

'  Thus  we  see*,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures,  hai . 
its  different  notions  of  «beauty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  most  affected 
with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable, 
than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a  fea- 
ther, and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species.' 

Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  language. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  difflsrent 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  the  au- 
thor says,  colour  of  its  species,  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccuracy 
in  changing  the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence,  that  the 
male  was  determined  in  his  courtship, 

'  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  pro- 
ducts of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  spe- 
cies, but  is  apt,  however  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of 
fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it. 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  litde  to  praise.  As  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appears  to 
have  been  treating  of  beauty  in  general,  in  distinction  from  greatness  or 
novelty  ;  this  second  kind  of  beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes  upon 
us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that  formerly 
he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different  species  of 
sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.     This  second  kind  of  beauty^  he 
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eayS)  7»t  find  in  the  severed  products  of  art  and  nature.  He  undoubtedly 
means,  not  in  all,  bat  in  several  of  the  products  of  art  and  nature;  and 
ought  80  to  have  expressed  himself ;  and  in  the  place  of  products,  to 
liave  used  also  the  more  proper  word,  productions.  When  he  adds,  that 
this  Jkind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species ;  the  language- 
^ould  certainly  have  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  that  it 
does  not  work  upon  the  imagination  -with  such  warmth  and  violence,  as  the 
heauty  that  appears  in  our  own  species, 

'  This  consists  either  in  the  gaiety,  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  sym- 
Sietry  and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among 
tkese  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colpurs.* 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

*  We  no  where  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature^ 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sud« 
Which  is  wholly  made  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that  shew 
ttemselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation.' 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed  sit< 
uation  of  the  relative  which,  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  risit^  and 
9ttting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer  to  the  show 
irhich  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  common  among 
authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to  make  such  particles 
^thisj  djkd  which,  refer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the 
lenour  of  some  phrase,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some  whole  sentence, 
which  has  gone  before.  This  practice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshal- 
ling their  words,  and  arranging  a  period  ;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their 
ateaning  intelligible,  yet  it  renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous^ 
determined,  and  precise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error 
I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the 
construction  of  the  sentence,  afler  some  such  manner  as  this :  We  n9 
9here  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  ncUure,  than  what  is 
fiMTimd  in  (he  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  by  the  different- 
Mains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  situations.  Our 
author  writes,  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation,  by  which  he  means,  clouds 
that  differ  in  situation  from  each  other.  But,  as  this  is  neither  the  obvi- 
ous nor  graoimatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  was  necessary  to  change 
the  expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  plural  number. 

'  For  this  reason,  we  find  the  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  them- 
selves to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  from  colours^ 
than  from  any  other  topic' 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  what  was 
made  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  precedes, 
for,  though  he  begins  with  8aying,/or  this  reason,  the  foregoing  sentence^ 
which  was  employed  about  the  clouds  and  the  sun,  gives  no  reason  for  the. 
general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The  reason  to  which  he  refers^ 
w^  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed,  that  the  eye  takes 
more  delight  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty  ;  and  it  was  with  that 
sentence  that  the  present  one  should  have  stood  imdnediately  connected. 

*  As  the  fancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful^ 
^  is  still  more  pleased,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the  assb}- 
tancc  of  another  sense.' 

Dd 
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Another  sense  here>  means,  grammatically,  another  sense  thanfomcff. 
For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expression,  anothiir 
sense,  can  at  all  he  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some  time,  made  mentio? 
of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  in  Ilb 
thoughts,  another  sense  than  that  of  sight, 

*  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water, 
awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  bini 
more  attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie  before  hiw*^ 
Thus,  if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten 
the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  andverdar^ 
of  the  landscape  appear  more  agreeable  ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together,  than  when  the^f 
enter  the  mind  separately  ;  as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture,  wheii 
they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situation.' 

Whether  l^Ir.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  questioned, 
A  continued  sound  such  as  that  of  a  fall  of  water,  is  so  far  from  aieaken^: 
ing  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder^  that  nothing  is  more  likely  U> 
lull  him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination,  and  heighten 
the  beauties  of  the  scene  ;  but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothing,  n<^ 
by  an  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  style,  nothing  appears 
exceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agree- 
able. The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  train  of 
thought,  which  had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  paper ;  and  leaves  m 
agreeably  employed  in  comparing  together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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'  Though  io  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing  tbatk 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  afiect  the  imagination  with  pleasure^  we 
must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  Uie  necessary  cause  of  this 
pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  sab- 
stance  of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  coDform- 
ity  or  disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  therefore,  forwent 
of  such  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  re- 
flect on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range, 
under  their  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mindl 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efiicient  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.' 

This  sentence,  cmisidered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  fatllty.  An  introductory  sentence  should  never  con- 
tain any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the  reader.  When 
an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  informing  us  of  what 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  further  to  do,  we  naturally  expect, 
that  he  should  express  himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perspicuous  man- 
ner possible.    But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct  5 
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containing  three  separate  propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterwards  show, 
required  separate  sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison^s  chief 
excellency,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he  it 
great ;  but  in  methodising,  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As,  be- 
sides the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence  con- 
tains several  inaccuracies.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute  dis- 
cussion of  its  structure  and  parts  ;  a  discussion  which  to  many  readers  will 
appear  tedious,  and  wliich  therefore  they  will  naturally  pass  over  ;  but 
-wliich,  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I  hope  may  prove  of  some 
benefit. 

Tkoitgh  in  yesterdaifs  paper  we  considered.  The  import  of  thovgh,  is, 
mtwithstafiding  that*  Wiien  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  its 
relative  generally  is  yet ;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn  us,  after  we  have 
jbeen  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  some  other 
thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  expected  to  follow  :  as,  '  Though 
virtue  he  .the  only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited 
gratiti^ation  of  our  desires.'  Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  no  such  op- 
position between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author  is 
now  going  to  say,  between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to  as- 
.«iffu  the  cause  of  thai  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  partide, 
ikougk,  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.  We  considered 
haw  every  thing  that  is  great^  nexv  or  beavtiful^  is  apt  to  affect  the  iinagina^ 
tion-with  pleasure.  The  adverb  how  signities,  either  the  means  by  which, 
:OrUie  miuner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But  in  truth,  neither  one 
nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our  author.  He  had  illus- 
trated the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  aflfect  the  imagination  with  pleasure  ; 
and,  with  respect  to  the  quotnodo  or  the  kow,  he  is  so  far  from  having  con- 
fidercd  it,  that  he  is  just  now  going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  explained, 
aod  that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  alone, 
and  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause.  We  must  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
w  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  commonly  called 
the  efficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure,  because  a-c  ktiow  neither  tfi^  nature  of  an 
idea,  nor  tfie  ttubstance  of  a  human  soul.  The  substance  of  a  human  soul  is 
certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  appears  no  reason  why 
he  should  have  varied  from  the  word  nature,  which  would  have  equally 
applied  to  idea  and  to  soul. 

Which  migfu  help  W5,  our  author  proceeds,  io  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeable  ness  of  the  one  to  the  other.     The  which,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical,  as  it  is  a  relative,  with- 
out any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.     It  refers,  by  the  construction,  to 
the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  the  substance  of  a  human  soul ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  the  reference  which  the  author  intended.     His  meaning  is,  that  our 
knoTving  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  human  soul,  might 
help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeabieness  of  the  one  to  the 
other  :  and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word  knowledge 
to  hare  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which.     I  have  before  remark- 
ed, and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  ^  more  cer- 
tain sign  of  careless  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  as  which,  not 
refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose  and  vague  relation  to 
^t  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before.     When  our  sentences  run 
into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  is  something  in  ths  construction 
of  them  that  requires  alteration.     The  phrase  of  discovering  the  confor- 
'^Hor  disagreeabieness  of  the  one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable  ; 
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■ibr  diMgreeablefiest  neither  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  the  other  word, 
emformity^  npr  expresses  what  the  author  meant  here,  (as  far  a9  any 
meaning  can  be  gathered  from  his  words)  that  is,  a  certain  tmsuitabieDess 
or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  soul.  To  say  the  tmth,  this 
member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  altogether. 
The  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  an  idea  to  ih€  substance  of  a  huftu» 
soul,  is  a  phrase  which  conveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intelligent  con- 
ceptioo  whatever.  The  author  had  before  given  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imaginatioB, 
because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  sotil : 
and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance  of  the  other,  affords  no  clear  or  useftd 
illastration. 

And  therefore,  the  sentence  goes  on,  for  want  of  such  a  light,  all  lAof  tw 
xan  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operations  of  the 
soul  thut  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  their  proper  hehds  what  is 
pleading  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.  The  two  expressions  in  the  beginning 
of  this  member,  therefore,  Bind  for  want  of  such  a  light,  evidently  refer  Id 
the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synonymous.  One  or  other  of  them,  there- 
fore, had  better  have  been  omitted.  Instead  of  to  range  under  tluir 
proper  Heads,  the  language  would  have  been  smoother,  if  their  had  hemk 
left  out.  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efficient 
causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  expressioii, 
from  whence,  though  seemingly  justified  by  frequent  usage,  is  taxed  by  Dr. 
Johnson  as  a  vicious  mode  of  speech  ;  seeing  whence  alone,  has  aU  the 
power  of  from  whence,  which  therefore  appears  an  unnecessary  re^f^- 
cation.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of  the 
sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped,  '  The  period  might  have  dosed 
with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  ndnd.  All 
that  follows,  suggests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  conveyed  in  the  pre- 
ceding part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  mere  expletive  adjection  which 
might  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  meaning,  but  to  the  gmt 
relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the  multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  this  long  sentence,  I  am  inclined 
to  be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  alter 
Mr.  Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  breaking 
down  this  period  in  the  following  manner  :  '  In  yesterday's  paper  we 
have  shewn  that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new  or  beautiful,  is  apt 
to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure.  We  must  owti,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  becaose 
we  know  not  the  nature  either  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All 
that  we  can  do,  therefore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect 
on  the  operations  of  the  soul,  which  are  mo«t  agreeable,  and  to  range 
under  proper  heads,  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind.'  Wc 
proceed  now  to  the  examination  of  the  folloning  sentences. 

*  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  elFect  :  and  these,  thoc^ 
they  are  not  altogether  so  satisfactory,  are  generally  more  useful  than 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the  goodnetf 
and  wisdom  of  the  first  contriver.' 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense  of  bore 
and  open,  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so  neariy  synony- 
mous, that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.     It  would  have  been  enoueh 
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.  to  hare  said7  FiiuU  causes  lie  more  open  to  obseroation.    One  can  scarcely 
help  olwerviDg  here,  that  the  obviousness  of  iinal  causes  does  not  pro- 
ceed, as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from  a  variety  of  them  concurring  ia 
the  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the  case  ;  but  from  our  being  able 
to  ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our  own  experience,  the  congruity  of 
a  6nal  cause  with  the  circumstances  of  our  condition  ;  whereas  the 
constituent  parts  of  subjects,  whence  efficient  causes  proceed,  lie  for 
'  the  most  part  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.     But  as  this  remaric 
respects  the  thought  more  than  the  style,  it  is  sufficient  for  us  to  ob- 
serve, that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  thai  belong  to  the  same  effect ^ 
:the  expression  strictly  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper.     The  ac- 
i^essory  is  properly  said  to  belong  to  the  principal ;  not  the  principal 
to  the  accessory.     Now  an  effect  is  considered  as  the  accessory  or  con- 
tseqaence  of  its  cause  ;  and   therefore,   though  we  might  well  say  a 
variety  of  effects  belong  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  so  proper  to 
Bay,  that  a  variety  of  causes  belong  to  the  same  effect.      ^ 

*  One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great, 
may  be  this  :  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul 
of  man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper 
Ittppiness.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  happiness  must 
tfise  from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls 
t  just  relish  of  such  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight 
inliie  apprehension  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  because^  therefore^  forms  rather 
a  harsh  and  unpleasing  beginning  of  the  last  of  these  sentences  ;  and» 
in  the  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have  devised  a 
happier  word  than  apprehension,  to  be  applied  to  what  is  unlimited. 
Bat  that  I  may  not  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall  make  no  ferther  ob- 
; serrations  on  these  sentences. 

'  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  im- 
mediately rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  object  that  takes  up  a  good 
.deal  of  room  in  the  fancy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitch  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate  his 
nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com- 
prehended by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being.' 

Here,  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when  coolly  philosophising, 
yet,  wheDever  his  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his  mind,  as 
here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently  becomes  great, 
ftnd  discovers  in  his  language,  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  one  must 
observe,  with  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  arc 
long  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  another,  and  conduct 
the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  full  and  harmonious  close,  which  leaves 
^pon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author  intended  to  leave,  of 
something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magnificent. 

*  He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
n«w  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
^^ge,  and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation  ;  for  every 
new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently,  serves  as  a  motive  to 
put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries.' 

'ftie  language,  in  this  sentence,  is  clear  and  precise  :  only,  we  can- 
not but  observe,  in  this,  and  the  two  foUo'»ving  sentences,  which  are 
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constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  AddiBoo's  imret- 
9onable  partiality  to  the  particle,  that,  in  preference  to  which,  JlnnexU 
a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  i$  new  or  tmcommon,  that  k 
migJU  encourage  us.  Here  the  first  that  stands  for  a  illative  jproiMNiOi 
and  the  next  tliat,  at  the  distance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  coDjancdoD^ 
This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  tcyembarrass  style.  Much  better,  sore 
to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing  which  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  k 
might  encourage.  The  expression  with  which  the  sentence  conciudei, 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries,  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree, 
improper.  He  should  have  said,  put  us  upon  making  fresh  discoveria; 
or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries, 

*  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  plci- 
sant,  that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill 
the  world  with  inhabitants  f%r,  'tis  very  remarkable,  that,  wherefer 
nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result  of  any  unna* 
fiiral  mixtur^  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  creatures ;  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were 
allured  by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  earth  unpeopled,* 

Here  we  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employmeot  d 
censure  :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever  wrote; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extreiDely 
deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition,  it  contains  a  son 
of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill  put  together,  th« 
it  is  with  difliculty  we  can  trace  the  connexion ;  and,  unless  we  take 
the  trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  will  leave  nothing  on  the  wm 
but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains  aoiue 
great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made  every  twog 
which  IS  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  (that  is,  in  the  human  species) /»(«*• 
mnt,  is  certainly  no  motive  for  nil  creatures,  for  beasts,  and  birds,  «M 
tishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  autlior  meant  to  say,  though  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  ''i* 
all  the  different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing,  which  ^^ 
beautiful,  in  their  own  species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  »* 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind.'  The  second  member  of  the  sentencefi 
still  worse.  For  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  nature  is  crost  ini» 
production  of  a  monster,  4'c.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the 
preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particle  for,  is  far  from  h^ 
ing  obvious.  The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  «» 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct,  not 
what  docs  he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster - 
One  might  understand  him  to  mean,  '  disappointed  in  its  intention  w 
producing  a  monster,'  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits, 'J 
mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  ^*®'*! 
ed.  Had  he  said,  crost  by  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense  wouM 
have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of  the  eip^" 
sion  would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposition  i»,  uw' 
this  manner  ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  a^  in  the  production  oj  a  ffWHW*"* 
The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  thrpws  so  much  hght  on  the  ^^P^^f" 
♦ion  of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  w 
believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our  author's  manuscript ;  >^ 
that  the  present  reading  is  a  typographical  errot,  which,  having*^* 
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into  the  But  editioo  of  tke  Spectator,  ran  through  all  the  subsequent 
ones. 

*  In  the  last  place,  be  has  made  erery  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in  all 
other  objects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects  appear 
beauti/ul,  that  he  might  render  Ihe  whole  creation  more  gay  and  de* 
ligfatful.  He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising 
an  agreeable  idea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  impossible  for  us  to  be* 
hold  his  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many 
beauties  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.' 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  so  clear,  flowing  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  difiuseness  which  may  be  attributed  to 
these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 
'  ^  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
Aem  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions  :  and  what  reason  can  we 
assign  for  their  exciting  in  us,  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different 
from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  themselves,  (for  such  are  light 
and  colours)  were  it  not  to  add  supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  unir 
Terse,  and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  imagination  ?' 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to  illus- 
trate, if  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of 
&ncy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of  ac- 
curacy, appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the  subject.  For  what 
meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  u$  many  of  those  ideas  which  are 
different  from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects?  No  one,  sure,  ever 
imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  aU 
hands,  can  exist  no  where  but  in  the  mind.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philoso*- 
phy  teaches,  and  what  our  author  should  have  said,  is  exciting  in  u»  many 
ideas  of  qualities  which  are  different  from  any  ^ing  that  exists  in  the  objects. 
The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which  follows, /or  such  are  light  and  colours p 
had  hr  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest  of 
the  sentence,  in  this  manner  ;  ^  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities, 
such  as  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists 
in  the  objects.' 

<  We  are  every  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tions. We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth, 
and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  but  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enter- 
tained with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are  delightfully  lost  and 
Wwildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion  ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchant- 
ed hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,,  and  the  purling  of 
streams  ;  but  upon  the  Anishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
hredD9  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  in  a  solitary  desert.' 

AHer  having  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I  return 
with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have 
now  Ml  scope  ;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as  do  the  highest 
honour  to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  vnriter.  Wanned  with  the  idea  he 
had  laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  is 
finely  displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it.  The  style  is  flowing  and  full, 
'wthout  being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery,  but  not  gaudy ;  elevated,  bat 
*i*t  ostentations.  ' 
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Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  remark  one  or 
two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those  sentences,  wJiat  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  etiter- 
iained  Tvith,  the  preposition  with  should  have  been  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member  ;  and  the  word  entertained^  a 
both  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according  to  its  more  com- 
mon use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  We  are  every  where  entertainei 
with  pleasing  shows.  Here,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  hare 
changed  the  phrase,  and  said,  with  whai  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  natitn 
should  we  be  presented.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is 
said,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  the  expression 'is  lively,  but  notalto^ 
gether  justifiable.     An  assembly  breaks  up ;  a  scene  closes  or  disappearu 

Excepting  these  two  slight  inaccuracies,  the  style,  here,  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the  passage 
arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs,  and  the  fine  illus- 
tration which  it  gives  to  the  thought.  The  enchanted  hero,  the  heaui^v! 
castles,  the  fantastic  scene,  the  secret  spell,  the  disconsolate  knight,  are  terns 
chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  recal  ail  those  romantic 
ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  our  imagination.  Few  aulbon 
are  more  successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  few  passagei 
in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque, than  that  on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

*  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the 
soul  after  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will  rcceiFC 
from  matter;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  colours  are  so  pleasing  and 
beautiful  in  the  imagination,  that  it  is  possible  the  soul  will  not  be  depriv- 
ed of  them,  but,  perhaps,  find  them  excited  by  some  other  occaaional 
cause  as  they  are,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions  of  the  subtile 
matter  on  the  organ  of  sight' 

As  all  human  things,  after  having  attained  tlie  summit,  begin  to  de- 
cline, we  must  acknowledge,  that,  in  this  sentence,  there  is  a  sensible 
falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  broken,  and  defi- 
cient in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted.  It  contains,  be- 
sides some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said,  something  like  this  mojl^ 
ihe  state  of  the  soul,  to  the  pronoun  this,  there  is  no  determined  antecediBntj 
it  refers  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  description,  which,  as  I 
bave  several  times  remarked,  always  rendered  style  clumsy  and  inele- 
gant, if  not  •bscure — the  state  of  the  soul  after  its  first  separation,  appWrt 
to  be  an  incomplete  phrase,  and  first,  seems  an  useless,  and  even  aniiD' 
proper  word.  More  distinct  if  he  had  said  state  of  the  soul  immediately «« 
its  separationfrom  the  body.  The  adverb  perhaps  is  redundant,  after  hat- 
ing just  before  said;  it  is  possible. 

•  I  have  here  supposed,  that  my  reader  is  acquainted  with  that  grwj 
modem  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  miiversally  acknowledged  by  aw 
the  inquirers  into  natural  philosophy  :  namely,  that  light  and  colonWi  ^ 
apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  nw 
qualities  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has 
been  proved  incontestibly  by  many  modern  philosophers,  and  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reader  woui 
see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  in  the  eighth  chapter 
the  second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

fn  these  two  concluding  sentences  >  the  anthor,  hastening  to  fiD»^"-  ^" 
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pears  to  write  rather  carelessly^  In  the  first  of  them  a  manifest  tautology 
occurs,  vrhenhe  speaks  of  what  is  universally  acknowledged  by  all  inqui" 
ters.  In  the  second  when  he  calls  a  truth  which  has  been  incontestibly 
proroeJ;  first,  a  speculation,  and  afterwards  a.  notion y  the  language  surely 
IS  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  of  the  Jinest  speculations  in  that 
icience,  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  would 
ima^ne^  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  philosophers ;  for  natural  philosophy 
(to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers)  stands  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to 
De  the  proper  or  obvious  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  thaX.  The  circum- 
stance towards  the  close,  if  the  English  reader  would  see  (he  notion  explain^ 
ed  at  large^  he  may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author  of 
the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  wrong  arranged,  and  is  rectified  thus ;  the 
English  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  notion  explained  at  large,  may  find 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe  that 
though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of  the  beau- 
ties, and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  works. 
But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  essay. 


LECTURE  XXllI. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  No.  414 

OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

*  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to 
entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  last  very  defective  in  com- 
parison of  the  former  ;  for  thoujg^h  they  may  sometimes  appear  as  beautiful 
or  straoj2:e,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastnesS  and  inunensity 
which  afford  so  s^eat  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.' 

I  bad  occasion  formerly  to  observe,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than  i^ 
necessary  for  opening  the  subject.  I'his  sentence  leads  to  a  repetitioa 
of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the  proof  of  that 
assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first 
setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly 
kftve  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion^ 
ending  with  the  word  former ;  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  enter- 
ing on  the  proofs  of  nature's  superiority  over  art,  which  is  the  subject 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of  the 
period  I  shall  point  out,  after  having  first  made  a  few  observations  which 
^ccur  on  difierent  parts  of  it. 

fffBc  consider  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable  if  our 
author  bad  begun,  with  saying,  when  we  consider  the  works^  Discourse 
•Jight  always  to  begin,  when  it  is  possible,  with  a  clear  proposition. 
The  if^  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition, 
which  is  always  in  some  degree  entangling,  and  proper  to  be  used  only 
when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  necessary.  As  this  observation, 
however,  may,  perhap,  be  considered  as  orer-refineM,  and  as  the  sensQ 
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Would  have  remained  the  same  in  either  form  of  expressicm,  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  our  author  with  any  error  on  thia  account.  We  eamMl 
ahsolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately  follows—-*^  work$  if 
nature  and  art.  It  is  the  scope  of  the  author  thronghout  this  whole  p»» 
per,  to  compare  nature  and  art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  in  serctrf 
yiews  to  each  other.  Certainly,  therefore,  in  the  beginning,  h€  oo^  t9 
have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  prepositioD,  and 
saying,  the  works  of  nature  arid  of  art.  As  th«  words  stand  at  present,  tb«y 
would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  to  treat  of  these  works,  not  as  con- 
trasted, but  as  connected  ;  as  united  in  forming  one  whole.  When  I 
speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the  human  nature,  !  wonld  interpose 
neither  article  nor  preposition  between  them  ;  *  Man  is  componnded  rf 
soul  and  body.*  But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distinguish  them  froA 
each  other  ;  then  1  represent  them  as  separate,  and  say, '  I  am  to  treat cl 
the  interest  of  the  soul,  and  of  the  body.' 

l^hough  (hey  may  sometimes  appear  as  bcaniiful  or  strange.     I  caoiMtf 
help  considering  tliis  as  a  loose  member  of  the  period.     U  does  n«l 
clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they.     In  reading  eo- 
wards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  but  from  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former,  as  weM 
as  to  the  last.     In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity — may  somt* 
timts  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange.     It  is  very  doubtful  in  what  sense  we 
are  to  understand  a«,  in  tliis  passage.     For,  according  as  it  is  accented  ia 
reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally  beautiful  or  strange^  to  wit, 
with  the  works  of  nature  ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tarn:  or 
it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  they  appear  tn  the  light  of  beautiful  imd 
strange ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tanqitam,  without  im- 
porting any  comparison.     An  expression  so  ambiguous,  is  always  faulty  ; 
and  it  is  doubly  so  here  ;  because,  if  the  author  intended  the  form^ 
sense,  and  meant  (as  seems  most  probable)  to  employ  as  for  a  marik  of 
comparison,  it  was  necessary  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  ob- 
jects ;  whereas  only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned^ 
viz.  the  works  of  art :  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  as  was  in  that 
case  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have  said  simplji^ 
appear  beautiful  or  strange.     The  epithet  strangey  which  Mr.  Addison  ap- 
plies to  the  works  of  art,  cannot  be  praised.     Grange  works^  appears  not 
by  any  means  a  happy  expression  to  signify  what  he  here  intends^ 
is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  with  much  harmony  and  dignity ;  dtey 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastncss  and  imrihensiiy  which  afford  so  gre^ 
an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder.     There  is  here  a  fblneaiL 
and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject  ;  though,  perhapav 
entertainment  is  not  quite  the  proper  word  for  expressing  the  effect  wliidb 
vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.     Reviewing  the  observation* 
that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  might,  I  think  with  advantage,  be 
resolved  into  two  sentences  somewhat  ai\er  this  manner :  *  When  we 
consider  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  they  are  qualified  to  entertain 
the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in  comparison  of 
the  former.     The  works  of  art  may  sometimes  appear  no  less  beaotital 
or  uncommon  than  those  of  nature  ;  but  they  can  have  nothing  of  that 
tastness  and  immensity  which  so  highly  transport  tlic  Aind  of  the  be- 
holder, *  - 
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*  The  oae,'  proceeds  our  author  in  the  next  sentence,  '  may  be  as  po- 
lite aad  delicate  as  the  other  ;  but  can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and 
magni^cent  in  tlie  design.' 

The  onedjid  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  this  sentence,  must  unques- 
tioBab]j  reier  to  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these  he  had 
been  speaking .  immediately  before  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  plural 
word,  works,  had  employed  the  plural  [Pronoun  they.  But  in  the  course 
ni  theseutenre,  he  drops  this  construction  ;  and  passes  very  incongru- 
ously to  the  personification  of  art — can  never  shew  herself.  To  render 
lus  ^yle  consistent,  art,  and  not  the  works  of  art^  should  have  been  made 
tbe  nominative  in  thifi  sentence.  Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as  no* 
twre,  but  can  never  shew  herself.  Polite  is  a  term  oftener  applied  to  per- 
sons and  to  manners,  than  to  things  ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their  be- 
kig  highly  civilized.  Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the  author 
had  in  view.  Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant,  yet, 
IR  CNrder  to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  observe,  th^U  the  concluding  words, 
w  iiie  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or  something 
sb/duld  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding  member  of 
the  period,  thus  :  *  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  pohsbed  and  delicate 
as  nature  ^  but,  in  the  design,  can  never  shew  herself  so  august  and  mag- 
nificent.' 

'  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masterly  in  the  rough  careless 
strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art.' 

This  sentence  is  perfectly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries,  in  all  the 
expressions,  that  curiosa  felicitas,  for  which  Mr.  Addison  is  so  often  re- 
tnarkable.  Bold  and  masterly,  are  words  applied  with  the  utmost  pro- 
priety. The  strokes  of  nature,  are  finely  opposed  to  the  touches  of  art; 
and  tbe  rough  strokes  to  the  nice  toucfies  ;  the  former,  painting  the  free- 
dom and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  other,  the  diminutive  exactness  of  art ; 
fvhile  both  are  introduced  before  us  as  differeut  performers,  and  their  re- 
spective merits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

*  Tt«  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
coflspiss,  the  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over,  and  requires 
something  else  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  sight 
wanders  up  and  down  without  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stint  or  number.' 

This  sentence  is  not  altogether  so  correct  and  elegant  as  the  former. 
It  carries,  however,  in  the  main,  the  character  of  our  author's  style  ; 
Bot  strictly  accurate,  but  agreeable,  easy,  and  unaffected  ;  enlivened  too 
^'ith  a  slight  personification  of  the  imagination,  which  gives  a  gaiety  to 
the  period.     Perhaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the 
iflu^natioa,  with  which  the  sentence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued 
throughout,  and  not  changed  unnecessarily,  and  even  improperly,  into 
H^i  in  the  second  member,  which  is  contrary  both  to  unity  and  elegance. 
It  naight  have  stood  thus  :  th^  imagination  immediately  runs  them  over, 
"f^  requires  something  else  to  gratify  her  ;  hut  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature, 
^  ''soanders  up  and  down  without  confine moU.     The  epithet  stately,  which 
4e  author  uses  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  applies  with  more  pro- 
priety to  palaces  than  to  gardens.     The  close  of  the  sentence,  without  any 
^rtain  stint  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  both  superfluous  and  un- 
S^aceftil.     It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner  :  $he 
^fed  7a>ith  an  infinite  variety  of  images^  and  wanders  vp  and  dorvn  rcithont 
^^nement. 
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*  For  this  rjeason,  we  alwa3rs  find  the  poet  id  love  with  a  coantrj  life* 
where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  farnishes  oat  all 
those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination.' 

'  There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention.  One 
would  think  it  was  rather  the  country^  than,  a  country  iife,  on  which  the 
remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  country  life  may  he  prodnctive  of 
simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  other  virtues  :  but  it  is  to  the  country  it- 
self, that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,  of  displaying  the  beaa- 
ties  of  nature,  and  furnii<hing  those  scenes  which  delight  the  imagination. 

*  But  though  there  are  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more  de- 
lightful than  any  artificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this  case,  our 
pleasure  rises  from  a  double  principle  ;  from  the  agreeableness  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects ;  we  aie 
pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  surveying  them, 
and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals. 
Hence  it  i»,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  lakl  oot» 
and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  woods  and  rivers  ;  in  those  9C^ 
cidental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  and  cities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  hath  such  a  degree  of  variety  and  regv- 
larity  as  may  seem  the  eSect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  ef 
chance.' 

The  style  in  the  two  sentences,  which  compose  this  paragraph,  k 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism  ;  but 
lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty  re- 
marks, 1  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest ;  the  rather 
too,  as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of 
art's  being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not 
very  distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  indeed  very  material  to  our  au- 
thor's purpose. 

,  *  If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or 
less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works  rec«ve 
a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  natural  ;  be- 
cause here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  per- 
fect.' 

tt  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to  point  out  two  considerable 
inaccuracies  which  occur  in  this  sentence.  If  the  products  (he  had  bet- 
ter have  said  tlie  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  according  as  they 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  tliat  these  pioductions 
rise  in  value  both  according  as  they  more  resemble,  and  as  they  less  resem' 
hie,  those  of  art  ?  His  meaning  undoubtedly  is,  that  they  rise  in  valoe 
only,  according  as  they  rnore  resemble  them:  and,  therefore,  either 
these  words,  or  less,  must  be  struck  out,  or  the  sentence  must  run  thus 
'■^productions  of  nature  rise  or  sink  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or  lesi 
-resemble.  The  present  construction  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been 
owing  to  hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  toward^  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  serfes 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  1  formerly  gave  concerning  the  positions  of 
adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  9wt  only  pleasasUf 
hut  the  pattern  more  perfect.  Here,  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  wx^, 
wc  arc  led  to  imagiue  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  the 
^iiuilituJc,  that  it  is  not  only  pleasant,  as  he  says,  but  more  thaopleasapt 
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it  is  oaeful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other,  valaable.  Whereas  he  ig 
goin^  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  nmilitude  itself,  and  not  to  this  pro- 
perty  of  its  being  pleasant;  and,  therefore,  the  right  collocation,  beyond 
dODbt,  was,  because  here  not  only  tlie  similiindt  is  pleasant,  hvt  the  pcUtem 
more  perfect;  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant  and  more  perfect 
but  between  sumhtude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness 
of  style  depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

*  The  prettiest  landscape  I  ever  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls 
01  a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river 
and  OD  the  other,  to  a  park.     The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics.* 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  follows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundanOyhappy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in- 
fctinct.  One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura. 
could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant.  And  even,  after  we  un- 
derstand what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to  understand 
JUS  description  as  of  one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones 
^oduced  by  the  projection  of  two  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  walls* 
rhe  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to  if 
Oreenwich  park ;  with  the  prospect  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera 
obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  ob- 
servatory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole 
scene  here  described,  corresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account 
« It  in  this  passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory 

As  the  observatoiy  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overlooks 
frwD  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park  ;  and  the  objects  afterwards 
mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
new,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Pot  into 
plainer  language,  the  sentence  might  run  thus :  '  The  prettiest  land- 
scape  1  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  camera  obscura,  a  common  op- 
tical mstroment,  on  the  wall  of  a  dark  room,  which  overiooked  a  nav- 
igable nver  and  a  park.' 

'  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water 
m  strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and  saihng  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another 
there  appeared  tlie  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the 
Wind,  and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon 
•«e  wall. 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  lively  paint- 
jng.  The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  sen- 
tences, herey  and  on  another,  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one  ndcy 
aw  on  another  side.  As  it  stands,  another  is  ungrammatical,  having 
n«hing  to  which  it  refers.  But  the  fluctuations  of  the  water,  the  ship 
«^iDg  and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind  and  the 
fittds  of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  aU  very  elegant,  and  gives 
a  o^atiful  conception  of  the  scene  meant  to  be  described. 

^\l  must  confess  the  novelty  of  such  a  sight,  may  be  one  occasion 
01  Its  pleasantness  to  the  imagination  ;  but  certainly  the  chief  reason 
»» ra  near  resemblance  to  nature  ;  as  it  does  not  only,  like  other  pic- 
Hires,  give  the  colour  and  figure,  but  the  motions  of  the  things  it  re- 
pieseots.' 

bliLi'*'*  8®»tence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  either  to  be  praised  or 

iilrt^'     ^^  ^^^  conclufflon,  instead  of  the  things  it  represents,  the  reg- 

«nly  of  correct  style  requires  the  things  which  it  represents.     In  the 
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b^nniogy  m  I^m  occanan  %Bi  the  chief  reason  are  opfMMfed  to  aa^ 
ii^other,  I  should  think  it  better  to  have  repeated  the  same  word  ;  mm 
ifCMou  of  iU  pUoiontnese  to  the  imagination^  but  certainly  the  chief  tvofoi 

*  We  have  before  observed,  that  there  is  generally,  in  nature,  sone^ 
^ing  more  grand  and  august  than  what  we  meet  wiUi  in  the  curioaitisi 
of  art.  When,  therefore,  we  see  this  imitated  in  any  measure,  it  gives 
\ia  a^  nobler  and  more  exalted  kind  of  pleasure,  than  what  we  receive 
from  the  nicer  and  more  accurate  productions  of  art.' 

It  would  have  b^en  better  to  have  avoided  terminating  these  two  sen- 
tences in  a  manner  so  similar  to  each  other ;  curioeities  of  art — fro^ 
ductions  of  art, 

'  On  this  account,  our  Ei^sh  gardens  are  not  so  entertainiog  to  tfa^ 
fancy  as  those  in  France  and  Italy,  where  we  see  a  large  exte&tof 
ground  covered  over  with  an  agreeable  mixture  of  garden  and  foiett, 
which  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  much  mon 
charming  than  that  neatness  afid  elegance  which  we  meet  with  in  thois 
pf  our  own  country.' 

The  expression  represents  every  where  an  artificial  rudeness,  is  so  id* 
ikcc urate,  that  I  am  inclined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Mr.  Addison's  mao* 
uscript  must  have  been,  presenl  every  where.  For  the  mixture  of  gar- 
den and  forest  does  not  represent,  but  actually  exhibits  or  presenU,  aiii& 
cial  rudeness.  That  mixture  represents  indeed  natural  rudeness^  thai  k^ 
is  designed  tp  imitate  it ;  but  it  in  reality  is^  and  presents,  artificial  rude- 
ness. 

*  It  might  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  the  public,  as  well  as  ubt 
profitable  to  private  persons,  to  alienate  so  much  ground  from  pastuiage 
and  the*  plough,  in  many  parts  of  a  country  that  is  so  well  peopled  aai 
cukivated  to  a  far  greater  advantage.  But  why  may  not  a  whole  estate 
be  thrown  into  a  kind  of  garden  by  frequent  plantations,  that  may  torn 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasure  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  ovei^rom 
witii  willows,  or  a  mountain  shaded  with  oaks,  are  not  only  more  beaoli- 
fill,  but  more  beneficial,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fiekb 
of  corn  make  a  pleasant  prospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  little  tekee 
care  of  that  he  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroidery  of  the  me** 
dows  were  helped  and  improved  by  some  small  additions  of  art,  and  tha 
several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees  and  Bowers  that  the  soil 
was  capable  of  receiving,  a  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  hii 
own  possessions.' 

The  ideas  here  are  just,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuoua,  fhniifljb 
in  some  places  bordering  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage,  for  instance^ 
if  the  walks  were  a  little  taken  care  of  that  lie  between  tkein,  one  meaibtf 
is  clearly  out  of  its  place',  and  the  turn  of  the  phrase,  a  little  takesk  care 
of  is  vulgar  and  colloquial.  Much  better,  if  it  had  run  thus  :  ifaUtde 
care  were  bestowed  on  the  walks  that  lie  between  them* 

*  Writers  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tell  us,  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  country  laugh  at  the  plantations  of  our  Europeans,  which 
are  laid  out  by  the  rule  and  the  line  ;  because,  they  say,  any  one  may 
place  trees  in  equal  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  choose  rather  to 
?how  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore,  always  conceal 
the  art  by  which  they  direct  themselves.  They  have  a  word,  it  seems, 
^n  their  language,  by  which  tliey  express  the  particular  beau^  of  a 
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plantation,  that  thns  strikes  the  imagination  at  first  sigiht,  without  discor* 
ehng  what  it  is  that  has  so  agreeable  an  effect.* 

These  sentences  fbrnish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in  the 
last  of  them,  particular  is  improperly  used  instead  of  peculiar;  the 
pteuUar  btauty  of  a  plantation  that  thus  strikes  the  imaginationt  was  the 
phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely,  the 
beaoty  which  dii^nguishes  it  from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

*  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  hamonring  nature, 
lore  to  deviate  from  it  as  much  as  possible.  Our  trees  rise  in.  cones, 
^ohes  and  pyramids.  We  see  the  marks  of  the  scissars  on  every  plant 
ttd  bush.' 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They  make  an  agreeafald 
ftrersity  from  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before  ;  and  are  marked 
irith  the  hand  of  Mr.  Addison.  1  have  to  remark  only,  that  in  the  phrasa 
watead  of  humouring  nature  y  love  to  deviate  from  iP — humouring  and  imai* 
kg^  Are  terms  not  properfy  opposed  to  each  other ;  a  sort  of  personi*- 
ication  of  natnre  is  begun  in-  the  first  of  them,  which  is  not  supported  in 
file  second.  To  humouring y  was  to  have  been  opposed  ikwariing;  or  if 
ilmaing  was  kcpt,following,  or  going  along  with  naturcy  was  to  have 
feen  used. 

^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  my  opinion,  but  for  my  owtt 
part,  I  #ould  rather  look  trpon  a  tree,  in  all  its  luxuriancy  and  difiusiois 
rf  boughs  and  branches,  tiien  when  it  is  ^us  cut  and  trimmed '  into  al 
Aaffaematical  figure  ;  and  cannot  IHit  fancy  that  an  orchard-,  in  fiower,* 
feob  iiifinitely  more  delightful,  than  all  the  little  labyrinths  of  the  most 
Msbed  parterre.' 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmonious^  and  every  way  beautiful.  It 
carries  all  the  cfaaTacteristics  of  our  author's  natnral^  graceful,  and  flow- 
ing language.  A  tree,  in  all  its  luxurianctf  and  diffusion  of  houghs  and 
hunchesy  is  a  remarkably  happy  expression.  The  author  seems  toi 
ksconote  luxuinant  in  describing  an  object  which  is'  so,  and  thereby  ren- 
fan  the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sense. 

'  '  But  as  our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  magazines  of  pianty 
^  dispose  of,  it  iis  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  the  beautiful* 
JihtiitiEitions  of  frtiit  trees,  and*  coi^trive  a  plan  that  may  most  tunr  tor 
their  profit,  in  taking  off  their  evei^greens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants^- 
iHth  which  their  shops  are  pleritifully  stocked.' 

An  authof  dhould  always  study  to  conclude,  when  it  is  in  bis  power ^* 
tHth  grade  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  Ad 
Bot  end,  asit  might  very  weH  have  done,  with  the  former  beautiiftii  period* 

The  impression  left  on  the  mind  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  which 
1m  had  been  entertaining  us,  would  Uien  have  been  more  agreeable. 
But  in  this  sentence  diere  is  a  great  falling  off ;  and  we  return  with 
V^  from  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the  insignificant  contents  of  a  nur- 
sdy-man's  shop. 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE 

IN  DEAN  SWIFT'S  WRITINGS. 

My  design  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  was  not  inerely  to  appreciate 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and  tl^e  beau*, 
ties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author.  They  were 
not  composed  with  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic  :  but  in* 
tended  ^r  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studyin^^  the  most 
proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of  advantage  ;  as  the  proper 
application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by  the 
means  of  the  illustration  which  examples  aflbrd.  1  conceived  that  ex- 
amples, taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would 
on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce 
this  good  effect,  of  familiarisii^;  those  who  study  composition  with  the 
Btyle  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great 
benefit.  With  the  same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical 
exercise  more  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author,  of  a  dif- 
ferent character.  Dean  Swift  ;  repeating  the  intimation  1  gave  formerly, 
that  such  as  stand  in  need  of  no  assistance  of  this  kind,  and  who,  there- 
fore, will  naturally  consider  such  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  tlieir  atten- 
tion, had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the 

work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style.  He  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain  and 
simple  kind  ;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity  ;  perspicuous, 
manly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are  not  to  look 
lor  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*  On  the  contrary,  Dean  Swift  seemi 
to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of  language,  rather  than  to 
have  studied  them.  His  arrangement  is  often  loose  and  negligent.  la 
elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Mr. 
Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  jn  it  the  character  of  one  who 
rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aims  at  no  more  than  giving  his 
meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

•  That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  examine,  is  the  begin- 
Bing  of  his  treatise,  entitled,  ^  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertaining  the  Enghsh  Tongue,'  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  then  Lord  High  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  choose  this  treatise  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  ob- 
serve, that,  after  having  examined  it,  I  do  noi(  esteem  it  one  of  his  most 


*  I  am  gUtI  to  fiixl  that,  in  my  judement  concerning  this  author's  coropo8itH>n.  I  have 
coincided  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  critic.  *  Thi>  easy  and  safe  eonveTance  of  meaa* 
ing,  it  was  Swift's  desire  to  attain,  and  for  having  attained  he  certainly  deaerves  praiac; 
though  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praiac  For  purposes  merely  didaeiic,  when  soniethuir  is 
to  be  told  that  was  not  known  biefore,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  proper ;  bat  agahist  mX 
inattention  by  whicli  known  truths  are  snflered  to  be  neglected,  it  niakea  no  prOFiiiiMi ;  it 
imtrootty  but  ^oes  aot  penoaiie,'   Johnaon's  livn  tf  the  Poett ;  in  Swifts 
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correct  productions  ;  bat  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  com- 
posed than  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  letter  ; 
bat  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  public  ;  and 
therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  indulgence  duo 
to  an  epistolary  correspondence.  When  a  man  addresses  himself  to  a 
iriend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes  himself  fully  understood  by  him  ; 
but  when  an  author  writes  for  the  public,  whether  he  assume  the  form 
of  an  epistle  or  not,  we  are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  et- 
press  himself  with  accuracy  and  care.  •  Our  author  begins  thus  : 

^  What  1  had  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time 
ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident 
or  occasion,  but  the  result  of  long  reflection  :  and  I  have  been  confirmedt 
in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judicious  persons  with 
whom  I  consulted.' 

The  disposition  of  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to  Emit' 
or  to  qualify  some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly 
shewed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety  ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
always  held  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together,  but  rather 
to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the 
sentenee  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  crrcmnstances  of 
fluB  kind  placed  together,  which  had  better  have  been  separated  ;  Some 
tme  ago  in  conversation — ^better  thus  ;  What  I  had  the  honour ^  some  time 
ogo^  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  conversation — was  not  a  new  thought  ^ 
proceeds  our  author,  started  by  accident  or  occasion :  the  different  mean- 
ing of  these  two  words  may  not  at  first  occur.  They  have,  however,  a 
d^nct  meaning,  and  are  properly  use^  :  for  it  is  one  very  laudable  pro- 
perty of  oar  author's  style,  that  it  is  seldom  incumbered  with  superfluous^ 
synonymous  words.  Started  hy  accident^  is,  fortuitously,  or  at  random  ; 
started  hy  occasion,  is  by  some  incident,  which  at  that  time  gave  birth  to  it. 
His  meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thought  which  either  casually 
sprung  up  in  his  mind,  or  wais  suggested  to  him,  for  the  first  time,  by  the 
train  of  the  discourse  :  but,  as  he  adds,  was  the  result  of  long  reflection. 
Ue  proceeds  : 

*  They  all  agreed,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  ase  towards  the 
improvement  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  method 
for  correcting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language  ;  and  they  think 
it  a  work  very  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protection  of  a  prince, 
the  countenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper 
persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking.' 

This  is  an  excellent  sentence  ;  clear,  and  elegant.     The  words  are  all 
iimpte,  well  chosen,  and  expressive ;  and  are  arranged  m  the  most  proper 
order.    It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not  frequent  in 
wr  author:     The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  members,  which  grad- 
ually rise  and  swell  one  above  another,  without  any  affected  or  unsuitable 
P<>nip;  under  the  protection  of  a  prince^  the  countenance  and  encourage mentr 
^ffi  ministry,  and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking. 
We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the  proper  use  of  the 
preposition  tcmards — greater  use  towards  the  improvement  of  knowledge 
^■n<2pfl!fiien«49.— iiQportiog  the  pointing  or  tendency  of  any  thing  to  a  certain 
*od ;  which  could  not  have  been  so  well  expressed  by  the  preposition 
/oTj  commonly  employed  in  place  of  towards,  by  authors  who  are  less 
attealive,  than  Dean  bwift  was,  to  the  force  of  words, 
^e  faolt  nigbt,  perhaps,  be  found,  bolb  with  this  and  the  formcc  s?n* 

Ff 
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teacei  conaidered  as  introdoctory  ones*  We  expect^  ^t  a^  iirtvn^Hqi^ 
is  to  unfold,  clearly  and  dkecUy  the  avbject  tl^l  is  to  be  tife4^  o^.  ij^ 
the  first  sentence,  oyr  author  ba4  told  us,  of  a  thov^ht  he  9»entkmed  If 
hia  lordship  in  conversation,  which  hsid  been  the  remit  of  io/^  f%t 
flection  and  concenung  which  he  had  coiisuLte4  j^d^ioua.pM^imi*  9# 
what  that  thought  was,  we  are  nerer  told  directly.  We  gather  i  fidiefjl 
from  the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  ijpfoiw  ua,,^  whf^l  the^e  iui#(fii>W 
persons  agreed ;  namely,  that  so9ia  method  for  improviois  the  k»gnfigt 
was  both  us^fol  and  practicable.  But  this  inject  q^t^od  of  opetiim 
the  subject,  wouM  have  been  very  faulty  in  9k  regular-  ttjea^ ;  thpo^ 
ihe  ease  of  the  epistolary  form,  which  our  authoJ^  hef!^«  WPWWt*  '^  ^ 
dressii^  his  patron,  m^y  excuse  it  in  the  present  caiie. 

'I  was  ^ad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  ^1  so  djffeien^  a  sMe  fiifin 
what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  oc^fasi4Mfii  v>r  i 


years  past ;  tkiU  aU  such  Ihoygbts.  vimt  h$.  d^rtFe^  to^  o  ^tn^  o^  fitqa^  i  a 
topic  which  some  have  carried  so  &r,  that  they  w^l4  not  wve  o%  bf 
ipny  means,  think  of  preserving  our  civil  and  rel^^oua  coiistitulioB»  h^ 
cause  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.' 

This  sentence  also  i^  clear  and  elegant ;  only  fj|^^i!^4S  4^  UMDOWtiSJU 
when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  amwer  being  in  so  dififerW  a  a^le 
from  what  had  formerly  b^en  used.  His  on^eir  to  whajt  ?  or  Ip.wJhMS  t 
For  from  any  tbing  going  b^for^,  it  does  not  appeal?  d|»t  my  Hypfeattne. 
or  addresd  luMJi  been  made  to  his  Lordship  by  tibos^  fersons*  wlMM^epiik* 
ion  was  mentiimed  in  t^  preceding  sentence  ;  ^  iq-  ^^kOt»  tJne  ansiM^ 
here  spoken  of^  naturally  refers.  There  is  8^  i^jt^e  i^^di^tinotness,  as  I 
before  observed,  in  our  Author's  manner  of  intPo4«M^ing-  his  snlaie^hma. 
We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase,  glad  to  find  yp$fn  an^np^  ia.ao^  4^ 
ferenla  siyle^  though  abundantly  suited  to  the  b^Biguage  o(  ooomnBi^Vilw 
or  of  a  iamiiiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular  composition,  reqiiir^  an  add^MSsL 
woi?d — glad-to  find  yaw  answer  nm  in  so  d^ffersttt  a.skfU^ 

'  It  win  be  ani^ng  the  distinguii^l|ted  marks  of  your  ministny^  iqjI  I^ird^ 
that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  reasomNa 
proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornament  of  yoiup.comtigi^ 
however  foreikgn  to  your  immediate  o^ce,  was  ever  n^^ted.  by  JM* 

The  phrase,  a  geniMs  obov9  all  siich  regards^  both  seeoia  aomaapiwt 
harsh,  and  djoes  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  vim^^t  nanse^,  tihe 
confined  views  of  tho^e  who  neglected  every  thing  UNilt  banged' to^  the 
arts  of  peace  in  theiim^  of  war.  £xcept  t^  exjpresscoot  th^e  ia  nntik* 
ing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehension  in  thia  flei^temsoi  w»  in 
all  that  IbllowB,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph. 

*  I  confess  the  merit  of  this. candour  and  condeaceoaioA  is»  i:nvy  mndh 
lessened,  because  your  Locdship  hardly  leaves  qs  iKK>mto  oiOfer  our  good 
wishes  ;  removing  all;  our  di^culties,  and  supplying,  our  wania,  ftnHar 
than  the  most  visionary  prdector  can  a^yusl  his  schemes*  And  th^MS^ 
fore,  my  Lord>  the  deaig^of  this  pf^perianotsomuch  to  offer  jiou  wa^ 
and  means,  as  to  copnplaia  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  whioki« 
to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  th^t  of  paying  tb»  na^on'^  debts»  or 
opening  a  trade  into  the  South  sea  ;  and*  though  not  of  such  immediate 
benefit  as  either  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your  glorienp^  ag^^pns*  yett, 
perhaps^  in  future  ages  not  less  to  ;ouj?  honour.' 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pay^  to  Us  pftlron^  a;re  i^ery 
high  and  strained  ;  and  shew,  that,  with  all  his  sqdiness,  he  W9ia  as 
eapaUe,  on  sane  aaeasions,'  of  makwg.  bit  <(»«rt.  to  agjoeat  mWr  by  fla^ 


^tfy  Ito  t^Oier  Wrtt^ts.  ilolre'vier,  with  r^^ct  to  the  ityle,  wiiidi 
fd  the  tf^«  6bjeol  tK  otlt  prcMent  c^nsidertitioti,  erery  tJiing  here,  as 
fkf  ^  ^pl^iirs  to  tti^,  is  nttUless.  In  these  sentenees,  aikd,  indeed, 
tbtottghotrt  this  ipatagraph,  in  gemerd,  wiuch  tre  have  new  ended* 
htft  anrilm*^  ^tyle  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and  ^ 
Mknplicitjr,  that  colrredlness  and  distinctness,  which  paHicnlariy  charac- 
tttis^  it.  it  is  very  "retttarkable,  how  few  Latihised  words  D^n  Swift 
1stbfik>y^  Ko  wtiter,  in  otdr  lahgn^,  is  so  ptii^lj  Eng^h  te  he  is,  or 
.  tMottt^iws  so  little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  delrivation.  From 
hbne  (^o  we  take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  signifi- 
cktety  t>f  words,  ft  is  reiAafkable,  in  the  stentences  we  have  liow  before 
tH(,  how  plain  all  the  ekpressiotis  are,  and  yet^  at  the  same  time,  hdW 
l^gmUcBht ;  Attd,  in  the  tmdst  of  that  high  strain  of  compliment  into 
Ivhitch  hB  Hse^,  how  tittle  there  is  6f  pojtnp,  or  glate  of  expu'esaion. 
How  very  few  writers  can  preserve  this  manly  temperance  of  style  ; 
X)t  WMh)  think  a  eolfiplittient  <^  this  nature  supported  with  snfl^ien^ 
dignity,  ihiless  they  h^l  etiibeiKshed  it  with  some  of  those  high-sounding 
iv^txh,  whose  ^faref  effect  Is  no  other  than  to  give  theit  language  a  stiff 
and  forced  appeatante  ? 

*  My  L6rd,  I  do  here,  in  the  natne  of  aU  the  learned  and  poUte  per- 
sons of  the  natioi),  obmplain  to  your  Lbrdship,  dt^  first  mihister,  that  (fat 
htkguage  is  imperfect ;  that  its  d^ly  improvements  are  by  no  means  in 
fWtiportiOti  to  its  daihr  corruptioite  ;  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and 
reifii^fe  It,  have  chiefly  multipKed  abuses  attd  absurdities  ;  and  that,  ih 
ttttb^  in^aiTCes,  it  oflends  agaitist  every  part  of  grammiair.^ 

Tbfe  tarn  of  this  sentence  id  extremely  elei^nt.    He  had  spdken  be- 
fore t>f  ft  grievance  for  which  he  sooght  redress,  and  he  carries  on  the 
iHosioto,  by  entering  here,  directly  on  his  sul^ect,  in  the  style  of  a  pub- 
He  representation  presented  to  the  .minister  of  state.    One  imperfec- 
tion, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which  luckily  for  our  purpose^ 
serves  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  given,  concertiing  the  position  of  ad- 
Verbs,  so  as  to  avoid  ambigtdty.     It  is  in  the  midSe  of  the  Sentence  ; 
^ioi  the  prttendef'S  to  ptdisk  aitd  refiniB  it  have  chiefly  imdiipLied  abmes  and 
tAsftfiiitTes,     Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverb,  chiefly ^  I  ask, 
whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish  the  language,  hftve 
b^en  the  ehitf  pe^om  who  have  multiplied  its  abuses  in  distinction /ron^ 
^^t,  or,  that  the  chitf  Mng  which  these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to 
nmhiplythe  abuses  of  our  language  iti  opposition  ^  their  dtting  any  thing 
<o  li^fine  it?  These  two  meanings  are  really  different ;  and  yet,  by  the 
positi(m  which  the  word  (Mefty  has  in  the  sehtence,  We  are  left  at  a  loss 
in  whith  to  understand  it.    The  construction  would  lead  us  rather  to    * 
^e  totter  sense  ;  that  the  chief  thing  which  these  pretenders  have  done, 
i^  to  multiply  die  abuses  of  our  language.     But  it  ib  more  than  probable, 
that  the  former  sense  was  what  the  Dean  intended,  as  it  carries  more  of 
^  ^vxA  satirical  edge  ;  '  that  the  pretended  refiners  of  our  language, 
^ere,  in  fact,  its  chief  corroptors ;'  on  which  supposition,  his  words 
^ght  to  have  rUn  thus  :  that  this  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have 
^efi  the  chief  persuns  to  multiply  its  almses  and  ahsurdities^  which  would 
hate  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 

Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon  this 
tentetice,  that  as  language  is  the  obyect  with  which  it  sets  out ;  t/bt  our 
^^"'^voge  u  extremely  imperfect ;  and  as  there  foUows  an  enumeratioo 
^ttcemiiig  language,  in  three  particulars,  it  hd4  ^^^  bei^rif  lanpage 
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had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nominative  to  every  verb,  without 
changing  the  scene  ;  by  making  pret€7iders  the  ruling  word,  as  is  dooe 
in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and  then,  in  the  third,  re- 
turning again  to  the  former  word,  language.  That  Uie  pretenders  to  polish 
— and  tfutt,  in  many  insiiances^  it  offends — I  am  persuaded,  that  the  struc- 
ture of  the  sentence  would  have  been' more  neat  aud  happy,  and  iti 
unity  more  complete,  if  the  n\embers  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus; 
•  That  our  language  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  impro?e* 
ments  are  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions  ;  that,  io 
many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar  ;  and  that  the 
pretenders  to  polish  and  re£ne  it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  mul- 
tiply  its  abuses  and  absurdities.'  This  degree  of  attention  seemed  pro- 
per to  be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it 
might  have  been  conducted  after  tbe  most  perfect  manner.  Our  author 
afler  having  said, 

*  Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe  I  shall  take 
leave  to  be  more  particular  ;'  proceeds  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*  1  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  why  our 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,S|ain,  or  France.' 

1  am  sorry  to  say,  that  now  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in  oar  au- 
thor. For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering,  i«> 
in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short  sentence,  we 
may  discern  an  inaccuracy — 'why  our  language  is  less  refined  than  ihox 
of  Italy,  Spain i  or  France  ;  putting  the  pronoun  those  in  the  plural,  when 
the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  in  the  singular,  «tf 
language.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  be  found  in  Em^ 
•authors ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  the  ear,  and  are  certainly  contrary 
to  tlie  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  little  attention,  this  inaccuracy 
might  have  been  remedied  ;  and  the  sentence  have  been  made  to  ruo 
much. better  in  this  way  ;  *  why  our  language  is  less  retined  than  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  or  French.' 

*  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  ift  this 
island  ;  towanls  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were  ma^e 
till  the  time  of  Claudius  ;  neither  was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  *o 
Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain.' 

To  say,  that  the  Latin  toiiguc^  in  its  purity^  was  never  in  this  islwdj  is 
very  careless  style  ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  was  never  spoken  in  thds  «/(«»• 
Jn  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  reason  why  the 
Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  amongst  us,  because  our  island  was 
never  conquered  by  the  Romans  till  afler  the  purity  of  their  tongo* 
began  to  decline.     But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brought  out  more 
clearly.     This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the  relation  of  tlic 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed  out  by 
means  of  a  small  variation  ;  thus  :  *  It  is  plain  that  the  Latin  tongue  w 
its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  tliis  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  tovf^ 
the  conquest  of  it  were  made  till  the  lime  of  Claudius.'     He  adds,  neitkr 
teas  that  loTii^irasie  ever  so  zndsrar  in   Britain.,     Vidaar  was  one  oi  tne 
worst  word^  he  could  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  nere- 
jiamoly,  that  tlie  Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  so  general,  or  so  much  »u 
rommon  use,  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain- 
Vulgar,  when  applied  to  language,  commonly  signifies  impure,  or  debase 
Jani^ua<;e,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  oppo^i^ 
to  the  author'?  sense  iiere  ;  for  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that  the  La  ^\ 
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^oken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spoken  in  Gaol  and 
Spain ;  he  means  jast  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telhng  us,  that  we  never 
were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 
'  Further,  we  find  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length  all 
recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  apd  other  barbarouft 
iuTaders.' 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latio 
tongue  did  not  sfrike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of  the  short 
continuance  of  the  Ramans  in  it.     He  goes  on  : 

'  Meantime  the  Britons,  lefl  to  shiA  for  themselves,  and  daily  harrassed 
py  cruel  inroads  from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for 
.their  defence  ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
l»  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
^Dous  parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  lan- 
jPiage,  became  wholly  Saxon.* 

',  This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the  phrase  left  to  shift 
for  ikemselvesy  is  rather  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much  in  the  familiar  style 
to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Next,  as  the  sentence  advances — 
forced  to  call  in  th^  klaxons  for  their  defence ,  who  consequently  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  ottn  power.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
ionsequentlv  here  ?  If  it  means  '  afterwards,^  or  *  in  progress  of  time,* 
this,  certainly,  is  not  a  sense  in  which  consequently  is  often  taken  ;  and 
therefore  th^  expression  is  chargeable  with  obscurity.  The  adverb, 
twtequently  in  its  most  common  acceptation,  denotes  one  thing  following 
irom  another,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause.  If  he  uses  it  in  this  sense,  and 
Beans  that  the  Britons  being  subdued  by  the  Saxons,  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons,  to  their  assistance, 
this  consequence  is  drawn  too  abruptly,  and  needed  more  explanation. 
Tor  though  it  has  oflen  happened,  that  nations  have  been  subdued  by 
their  own  auxiliaries,  yet  this  is  not  a  consequence  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  can  be  assumed,  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  first  and  self-evident 
principle.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  phrase,  reduced  the 
greatest  part  of  the  island  to  their  own  power  ?  we  say,  reduce  to  rule^  • 
reduce  to  practice ;  we  can  say,  that  one  nation  reduces  another  to 
subjection.  But  when  dominion  or  power  is  used,  we  always,  as  far  as  I 
know,  say,  reduce  under  their  pozver.  Reduce  to  their  power,  is  so  harsh 
Mid  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  Swift's  authority  in 
hoguage  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable  with 
want  of  unity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons  and  the 
•cene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons  are  mentioned, 
who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Picts  ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear, 
who  snbdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britons  into 
the  mountains  ;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a 
^description  given  of  the  change  made  upon  it.  AH  this  forms  a  group 
of  various  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  mind 
finds  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is 
quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  an  instance  of  a  sentence  rcn-. 
^red  faulty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

*  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  re- 
gaining in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon  ;  which,  excepting  some  few 
Fariations  in  tlie  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original  words  with 
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ear  present  English,  tA  well  as  widi  the  'Gennati  anil  -ofher  'uofthWfl 
dialecQi. 

This  senteDce  is  faalty,  somewhat  in  the  9ame  mannet  irifii  the  HA 
tt  is  loose  in  the  connexion  ^  its  patts  ;  and,  besides  (his,  it  is  also  tofi 
loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What  he  had  tiiere 
said,  concerning  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons,  and  changing  Ihe  cm- 
fonns,  the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  conntty,  is  a  clear  kad  good 
reason  fot  otrr  present  langnage  being  Saxon  rather  than  British.  Tbk 
is  the  inference  which  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  fratn  tie 
premises  just  before  laid  down  :  Bat  when  he  teHs  as,  that  thi$i»ihe  re*- 
Mn  v^y  there  art  tnore  Latin  Words  renuxvMng  in  l^«  •British  toh^ut  <to 
Vh  tht  old  Saxon,  We  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  iufier- 
«ttce  appears.  If  it  can  be  gathered  at  aH  ft-om  the  foregding  dedtrdiaft, 
it  is  gathered  only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  ns,  that  the  BriMI 
bad  some  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he  should  have  also  told  tis,  il 
«rder  to  make  ont  his  inference,  that  tiie  Saxons  never  had  atty.  Tbe 
Irufh  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  cbncerning  ^txe  influence  .of  Ae 
Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed  and  obscure.  His  atgn* 
menft  inquired  to  have  been  more  fblly  nnfo4ded,  in  order  to  tnake  it  be 
^stincftly  apprehended,  and  to  give  it  its  due  force.  In  the  next  pa^ 
gnifihy  he  proceeds  to  discourse  tcronceming  the  influence  of  the  French 
tORgve  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes  more  dear,  though  not 
remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance. 

*  Edward  the  Confessor  having  lived  long  in  France,  appears  to  haVe 
been  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixture  ol  the  French  tongtke  iHA 
the  Saxon  ;  the  court  affecting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of  ami  othcrt 
taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  us.  William  the  Conqneroi^ 
proceeded  much  fortiber,  bringing  orer  with  him  v^st  numben  of  thai 
nation,  scattering  them  in  every  monastery,  giving  them  great  quantitiel 
of  land,  directing  all  pleadings  to  be  in  tiiat  language,  and  endeavootrt^ 
to  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdom.' 

On  Aese  two  sentences,  I  have  nothing  of  moment  to  observe.  Tk* 
sense  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simple,  unaffected  langfuage.  i 

*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received  ;  but  yo«r  Lordshif  ; 
hath  folly  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  greater ; 
progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  territories  tm  thalt  | 
continent  both  from  his  father  and  his  wife ;  made  frequent  joumejl ! 
and  expeditions  thither ;  and  was  always  attended  with  a  number  of  hii 
countrymen,  retainers  at  court.'  * 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition  be^ 
tween  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship ;  and  in  com| 
pliment  to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had  convinced  him  4 
somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  must  na* 
tnrally  understand  his  words  :  Jfiis^  at  leagt,  is  the  opinion  generaliy  ** 
teived;  hut  your  Lordship  haAfuliy  totunnced  me — ^Now  here  Aere  m 
be  inaccnracy  of  expression.  For  on  examining  what  Went  before,  the 
appears  no  sort  of  opposition  betiwitt  the  generally  received  opiniotti 
and  that  of  the  aiithor's  patron.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Willi 
the  Conqueror  had  proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confossorl 
in  propagating  the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  J 
miiversal.  Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gon< 
on  to  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  ha 
done  under  his  predecessor  William  :  if  hith  two  opinions  are  as  entircl; 
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i^oimteDt  witlii  each  other,  as  any  can  be  ;  aad  thei:efore  the  oppMitioa 

here  affected  to  be  stated  betweea  them,  by  tl^e  adversative  particle 

kut^  was  ioqproper  and  grousdleM* 

'  For  some  centuries  ailer,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between 

IFiaacet  aAd  England  by  the  domiaipns  we  possessed  thej'e>  and  the  con- 

yv^^stScWe  made ;  so  th^  oor  language,  between  two  and  three  kundreti 

j^fi^  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French  thaii  at 

Kesent ;  maoy  words  hfkving  been  afterwards  rejected,  and  some  sinc^ 

weday^  of  Sf^ense^ ;  aHhough  we  iiave  stiU  i;etained  not  a  few^  wbich 

hayre<beei^  lo^g  ai^tiquated  m  France.' 

..This  ia%8e«teiMfe  toa  lo^g  and  intricate,  and  liable  to.  the  s^^me  objec- 

&»Q,  tbf^/wias  iHade*  to  a>foi;mei:  one>  of  the  want  of  unity »  It  consists  of 

1^  mevpbecs,  eia^h  dividcid  from  Uie  subsequent  by  a  seooAcoJao.     ta 

ipwg  ahkw&  we  QS^cally  ex|^ct  the  sentence  is  to  end  at  tbe  second  o4f 

%S8e,  oyr  at  ^rthtest^  a^  the  third  ;  when  to-  our  surprise,  a  new  mena^ 

ker  pops  out  upon  us,  and  fatigues  our  attentii>n  in  joining  all  the  pairtt 

^Qfethexv     Such.%  struictore  of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless 

Ipriting.     In  the-  first  member  of  the  sentence,  a  constant  intercowH  6e<- 

hfien  France^  qnd  EngUmd^  by  the  dfnmmons  we  poss€S9ed  therc^  and  ike 

^if^qmiet  tve  made,  the  o^nstvuctionis  not  soiScientiy  filled  up,     ln^  j^Qe 

of  int4^cowree  b^  the  dwmnione  me  possessed^  it  should,  have  been — *by 

H(i9oti  of  Uue  dprniiMonJ^  iipe  possessed — for^-^roccasioned  by:  the  domdnione^ 

^  posseseed-r-^ii,  ip  p)a£e  of — the  d9mdnioti>^  'we  possessed  ther^,  ani- 

%  con/p^ts  ^i9e  ma4^  the  regular  style  is~^he  dominions  which  im  pos^. 

smed  there^  and  thA  conq^eits  which  we  made*     The  relative  proBOu» 

^M^  is,  indeed*  i»,  phrases  of  t)us  kiAdy^m^times.  omitted.     Bat,  wheoi 

it  is  omitted  the  style  becomes  elliptic  ;  and  though  ifn.  coa¥ersatio9,  oir 

h  the  very  liglit  and  e^sy  Hinds  of  writings  suph^eWptiji;  style  may  npt  b<^ 

inqiGoper,  yet  in  g^ve  and  regufer  writii^  it  is.  bettec  to  fill  up:  th^ 

ipashructipn,  and.  insert  the  relative  pronoun.     After  having  saiil,  /  couiS 

froduce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  use  or  entertain^ 

sieni,  ouf  autbor  begins  the  next  paragraph,  thus  : 

^  To  ^r^^\nf\  into  the-  several  circumstances  by  which,  the*  langoagei 

if  a.  c^ounti^  aia^  be  altered,.  W;Ould  force  u^e  to  enter  into  a  wide  field*** 

Thiu!^.  is.  a^thlpg  i:eof^ark«s4>le  ia  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  Qccuns 

fte  ^t;  instance  of  a  qaetaphoi;  since  the  banning  of  this>  treatise  f 

f«Us>i0ig  tulip  a  'mde  fields  beiqg  yut  for  begjinning  an  extensive  sabject 

few.  wxiters  deal  lesfr  in  figm^Lve-  language  than^  Swift.    I  before  ob- 

seized)  that  h^  appearsv  to.  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind  ;  and  though 

tUs  i^fulejqs  his  style^  soiaewhat  dry  on  serious  subjects,  ye^  his-  jplain* 

&fl9^  aed  sio^licity,  I  mqst  npt  fbrbeai:  to  remind  my  readers  isiaar  pr^ 

fccshle  to  any  ostentatiouSt  and  affected  parade  of  ornament. 

'  1  shall,  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and,  the  English, 

Hso^  ta  ha^er  liadeigone  tjbe  sam/e  fortune.    The  first  from  the.  days  of 

Bfxanl^s  to  tbf)^^  of  JuUus  Ca^sais  suJScrcd  perpetual  changes;  and  by 

what  we  o^eet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on  that  sul^ecft 

9i  well  as  frem  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  it  is  manifest  that  the 

^tio,  three,  hundred  years  before  Tully,  was  as  unintelligible  >%  hi^ 

^loasa^  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  period  are  now  ;  and  these 

^ohave  changed  as  much. since  WiUiam.  the  Conqueror  (which  is  bu^ 

Ut^el^ss  than  70Q  years)  as  the  Latin  appear^  to  have  dono  ijji,  the  like 
tena,' 

The  Dean  plainly  appears  to  be  ^vriliog^  neglisr'^ntly  here..    Thit' 
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sentence  is  one  of  that  involved  and  intricate  kind,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before  ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  reqirires 
a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whdle  meaning  of  the  period  at 
iii'st  reading.  In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelessness  of  expres- 
sion. He  says,  It  is  manifest  thai  the  Latin,  300  years  before  Tully,  was 
as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  perind 
are  now.  By  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period  must  naturaBy 
be  understood,  the  English  and  French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred 
years  before  Tully.  This  is  the  only  grammatical  meaning  his  words 
will  bear  ;  and  yet  assuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it  wotild  have 
been  easy  for  him  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision,  is,  ^e  Englisk 
and  French  that  were  spoken  300  years  ago  ;  or  at  a  period  eqtiallj  (fis- 
tarit  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latin,  which  he  had  mentioned,  was  from 
the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily,  and  does  not 
review  with  proper  care  what  he  has  writtenj  many  such  inaccuracies 
will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

'  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Ro- 
man did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  debate  than  it  is 
worth.  There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruption  of  the  last  ;  as 
the  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny,  which  ruined  the  study 
of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement  for  popolar 
orators  :  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capaci^  for 
employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and 
other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  number  of 
foreign  pretenders  to  Rome  ;  the  slavish  disposition  of  the  senate  and 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  where  wholly  turn- 
ed into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects  ;  the  great  corrup- 
tion of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign  terms 
to  express  it,  with  several  others  .that  might  be  assigned ;  not  to  men- 
tion the  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  which  are  too  obviotss  to 
insist  on.' 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  causes  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  RoMan  language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies — 
The  change  of  th^ir  government  to  a  tyranny ;  Of  whose  government  ? 
He  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language,  and  therefore  we 
guess  at  his  meaning  ;  but  the  style  is  ungrammatical  ;  for  he  had  not 
mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore,  when  he  says  their 
governmenii  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pronoun 
their  can  refer  with  any  propriety.— Gtrtn^  the  capacity  for  employments 
to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  is  a  questionable  expression.  For  though 
towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  gfee  a 
town  the  capacity  for  employment,  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  The  trit 
and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,  is  a  phrase  which 
docs  not  well  express  the  meaning.  Neither  wit  nor  eloquence  can  be 
turned  into  panegyric  ;  but  they  may  be  turned  towards  panegyric^  or 
employed  in  panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect— 7%^  great 
corruption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign 
terms  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  CLs^igned — He  mean?, 
with  several  other  reasons.  The  word  reasons,  had  indeed  been  men- 
tioned before  ;  but  as  it  stands,  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  liifes  back- 
ward, the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.     JS'ot  to  mention,  he  add?,  the  invasion  from  the  Gofhr  and 
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Vamdabf  wkid^  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on.  One  would  imagine  him  ta 
mean,  that  theinyasions  from  the  Qotb9  and  Vandals,  are  historical  facts 
too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  Bat  he  means  quite  a 
different  thing,  though  he  has  not  taken  the  proper  method  of  express- 
ing it,  through  his  haste,  probably,  to  finish  the  paragraph :  namely, 
that  these  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  were  catises  of  the  cor^ 
nmtion  of  the  Roman  language  too  cMons  to  be  insisted  on. 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  critieism  any  further.  I  have  been  obliged  to- 
|K>int  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  considered. 
But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as  meant  to 
depreciate  the  style  or  the  writings  of  Dean  Swift  below  their  just 
Value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before 
eoncluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an 
author's  style  on  the  Whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  which 
chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  Tbis  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  this  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
duction :  though,  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by  no  means  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this  exercise.  But  after 
having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many  other  of  his  writings, 
the  bean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  applies  equally  to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr. 
Addison  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  freer  from  such  inaccura- 
cies, as  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
feywever,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit.     Refinebient 
b  language  has^  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to.     In 
several  modern  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.     The  words  might  probably, 
be  an  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged ;  and  the  turn  of 
the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical  ;  whilst  yet  the  style,   upon  the 
whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.     The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  cast,  or  complexioii  of  the  style  ;  which  a  person 
of  ^  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious  ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance^  and 
difiuae  ;  fiiiDsy  or  affected  ;  petulant  or  ostentatious  ;  though  the  faults 
cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularised^  as  when  they  lie  in, 
sonle  erroneous,  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence.     Whereas 
such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  general  ^harac- 
Uar%  of  good  style,  which  in  tl^e  midst  of  their  occasion^  negligencies; 
a?ery  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve.     We  see  their 
&Qhs  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.    We  see  a  writer  of  sense  and . 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  ivithout  affectation,  attentive  to 
dibaghts  as  well  as  to  words  ;  and,  in  the  main  current  of  his  language, 
^Cgant  and  beautiiul ;  and,  therefore,  the  only  proper  use  to  be  made 
cf  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  such  authors,  is  to  point 
ovt  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  composition,  some 
^  &e  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors ;  and 
to  reader  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  language 
-  ^d  to  style.    Let  them  imitate  the  ease  and  simj^city  of  those  gr^at 
authors  ;  let  them  study  to  be  alwayd  natural,  and,  as  &r  as  they  can, 
^ways  correct  in  their  expressions  :  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
™e8,  lively  and  striking  ;  but  carefully  avoid  ^ing  at  any  lime  ostoa^ 
^W»»«  aad  affected. 
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tLOQJTENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING....HiSTORY  OP 
«a.OqUENCE..^GRECIA>N  ELOQ.UENCE....DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  finished  that  part  of  the  caurse  which  relates  to  language  ml 
l^yle,  we  are  now  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the  sd^ecti 
upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  properly  <»lie4 
eloquence,  or  public  speaking,  fn-  treating  of  this,  I  am  to  consider  tbe 
different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking  ;  the  manner  suited  4i 
each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of  all  the  p«^  of  t 
discourse  ;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it  But  befoit 
entering  on  any  of  tliese  head»,  it  may  be  proper  te  take  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  sabsiBt- 
ed  in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  will  lead  into  some  detail ;  bat 
I  hope  an  useful  one  ;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  hxf^ 
a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  vi 
of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  ascertsiatk 
proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which  Ut^ 
notions  have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  often,  aid  u 
still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to  a  plain  maa* 
of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  little 
attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of  speech ; 
the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly  ;  or  of  speaking,  so  ait» 
please  and  tickle  the  ear.  *  Give  me  good  sense,'  says  he,  ^  and  k^ 
your  eloquence  for  boys.'  He  is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were  whit 
he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art  iodeeti 
below  the  study  of  any  wise  or  good  man.  But  nothing  can  be  norft 
remote  from  truth.  To  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose. 
For  the  best  definition  which,  I  think,  can-  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the 
art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  wesp^ 
Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rafional  bGB§, 
to  have  some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade, 
or,  in  some  way  or  otlier,  to  act  upon  his  fellow -creatures.  He  wh« 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  mostefiec- 
tually  to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  sol^ect 
he,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history,  or  even  in  philosophy*  •• 
well  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of  eloqaeoce, 
comprehends  all  the  different  kinds  of  it ;  whether  cakulated  to  m- 
struct,  to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  the  most  important  subject » 
discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence  chiefly  *PPJ*^ 


suasion. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately  foIwW. 
which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art.  It  follows  clea^' 
thai  in  order  to  peifsuade,  the  most  essential  requisites  arc,  sokd  arg«' 
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meat,  dear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appearing  in  the  speaker^ 
joined  ivith  sach  graces  of  style  and  utterance,  as  shall  draw  our  atten* 
tion  to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all.  No  man  can 
be  truly  eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In 
order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense  you  must  first  convince  him  ;  which 
is  only  to  be  done,  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness 
of  what  you  propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and.  persuading,  though 
they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding,  different  things, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each  other. 
Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only  ;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the 
practice.     It  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  persuade  me  toact  agreeaUy  to  it,  by. 
«ngagi]^  my  affections  on  its  nde.     Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not 
always  go  together.     They  ou^^,.  indeed  to  go  together  ;  and  iioould  do 
flo,  if  our  incHnatioa  regularly  iottowedthe  dictates  d  our  understanding; 
But  as  our  nature  is  constituted,  1  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice^ 
or  public  spirit  are  laudable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  act  according  to  them.     The  inclination  may  revolt,  though  the  un- 
derstanding be  satisfied ;  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the  judgments 
Conviction  is,  however,  alwap  one  avenue  to  the  inchnation  or  heart ; 
and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his  strength  to  gain  ;    for 
mo  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is  not  founded  on  conviction. 
But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator  must  go  farther  than  merely  pro- 
ducing conviction  ;  he  must  consider  man  as  a* creature  moved  by  many 
different  springs,  and  must  act  upon  them  all.    He  must  address  himselif 
ho  the  passions  ;  he  must  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart ;  and, 
hence,  besides  solid  argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  conciliating  and 
interesting  arts,  both  of  compositioB  and  pronunciation,  enter  into  the 
idea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection,  raay^  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence  ;  as 
an  art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  good. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may;  and  so  reasoning  may  also  be,  and  too 
often  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into  error.     But  who  would  t^nk  of 
forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning 
powers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied 
among  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands 
.of  bad  men  ;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend,  that  upon  this  ac- 
count, they  ought  to  be  abrogated.     Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms 
wluch  you  give  vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Eloquence  is  no  invention  of  the  schools.     Nature  teaches  every  man  to 
he  eloquent,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.     Place  him  in  some  critical 
tttoation  ;  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  yen  will  see  him 
lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  means  of  persuasion. '   The  art  of  oratory 
proposes  nothing  more  than  to  follow  out  the  track  which  nature  has  first 
pointed  out  to  men.    And  the  more  exactly  that  this  track  is  pursued,  the 
more  that,  eloquence  is  properly  studied,  the  more  shall  we  be  guarded 
^Ssinst  the  abuse  which  bad  men  make  of  it,  and  enable  the  better  to 
^tii^ish  between  true  eloquence  and  the  tracks  of  sophistry. 

We  may  distinguish  three  kinds,  or  degrees  of  eloquence.  The  first, 
^ad  lowest,  is  that  which  aims  only  at  pleasing  the  hearers.  Such,  gene-^ 
'^y*  is  the  eloquence  of  panegyrics,  inaugural  -orations,  addresses  to 
S*^  itten,  and  other  harangues  of  this  sgrt.    This  ornamental  sort  of 
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pomposition  it  Dot  altogether  to  be  rejected.  It  mav  ianocenUjr  ai 
and  eDtertaia  the  mind  :  and  it  may  be  onixed,  at  toe  same  time,  wilia 
teiy-  useful  sentiments.  But  it  must  be  conlessed,  that  where  tiw 
speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  tliere  it 
great  danger  of  art  being  strained  into  ostentation,  and  of  the  compositioii 
becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloquence  is,  when  the  speaker 
luims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instruct,  to  conrince  : 
when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  remoring  pr^udices  agamst  himself  and  hm 
cause :  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating  them  with  tbe 
greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  expressiiig  and  deliFering 
them  with  propriety  and  beauty  ;  and  thereby  dis|)osii^  as  to  pass  thai 
judgment  or  embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  which  be  seeks  to  hni% 
us.     Within  this  compass,  chiefly  is  employed  the  eloquence  of  tbe  b^r. 

But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloqneiice,  wherem  a 
greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind  ;  by  which  we  are  not 
4>nly  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated  and  carried  alo^g  witk  tiia 
Speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with  his ;  we  ^ifear 
into  all  his  emotions  ;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  lie 
inspires  us ;  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigoar  aad 
warmth.  Debate  in  popular  assembUes,  opens  the  most  illosthooa  &M 
to  this  species  of  eloquence  ;  and  the  pulpit  also  admits  it. 

I  am  here  to  ol^erve,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that  the 
high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  offiiprii^  ef 
passion.  By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  ^tat« 
«d,  and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.  A  man  may  convince,  and 
even  persuade  others  to  act  by  mere  reason  and  aiguraent.  But  tbet 
degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind  and  properly 
denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  or  passioo. 
]Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  witheet 
throwing  it  out  of  the  possession  of  itself,  is  universally  found,  te  eaialt 
all  the  human  powers.  It  rendero  the  mind  infinitely  more  enlighleaed, 
inore  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  cahn  im>- 
pients.  A  man  actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  fotice  ; 
be  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,  and  execetet 
them  with  a  boldness  and  a  fcUcity,  of  which,  on  other  occaaioaa,  he 
could  not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  penoattoe^ 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt.  Almost  every  man,  in  passion,  is  eloquoit. 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.  He  transmits  to  others, 
by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  warm  sentiments  which  he  feak ; 
bis  looks  and  gestures  are  sJl  persuasive  ;  and  nature  here  shows  hersdf 
Infinitely  more  powerful  than  art.  This  is  the  foundation  of  that  jmt 
|md  noted  rule  :  '  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  primom  ipse  tihi.* 

This  principle  being  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloquence  flows  £rma 
passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  be  attended  to ; 
and  tlie  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  confirm  the  principle  itselH  For 
hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of 
any  kind,  in  public  speakers,  for  aflecting  their  audience.  Heace  aB 
laboured  declamation,  and  affected  ornaments  of  style,  wUch  shew  the 
mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  wiUi  pecsaasive  elo* 
ouence.  Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gesture  or  prooQBciatioBy 
dotract  so  greatly  from  the  weight  of  a  speaker.    Hence  a  dttcouisp 
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4kat  is  read,  mores  us  less  than  one  that  19  spoken,  as  faaidng  less  the 
•ppearance  of  coming  frarm  from  the  heart.  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent.  Hence,  a  sceptical 
man,  who  is  always  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  stronc:ly  ;  or  a  cunning 
mercenary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
passion  than  to  feel  it ;  hare  so  little  power  over  men  in  public  speaking. 
Hence,  in  fine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  disinter- 
ested, and  in  earnest,  in  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  i^hich  have  occurred  to  me,  con- 
cemiog  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  I  have  thought  proper  to 
b^D,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  I  am  afterwards  to  suggest 
from  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evident  that  eloquence  is  a  high 
lalent  and  of  great  importance  in  society ;  and  that  it  requires  both 
ntural  genias,  and  much  improvement  from  art.  Viewed  as  tbe  art  of 
feteoasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  state  soundness  of  understanding, 
aad  eoaaiderable  acquaintance  with  human  nature  ;  and,  in  its  higher 
d^reea,  it  requires,  moreover,  strong  sensibility  of  mind,  a  warm 'and 
irely  imagination  joined  with  correctness  of  judgment  and  an  extensive 
covyDand  of  the  power  of  language  ;  to  which  must  also  be  added,  the 
p9cms  of  pronanciation  and  delivery.  Let  us  next  proceed,  to  consider 
IB  trbet  staite  eloquence  has  subsisted  in  different  ages  and  nations. 

it  is  an  observation  made  by  several  writers,  that  eloquence  is  to  be 
looked  fer  only  in  free  states.  Longinus,  in  particular,  at  the  end  of 
his  treatise  on  the  sublime,  when  assigning  the  reason  wliy  so  little  sub- 
Imity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wherein  he  lived,  illustrates  this 
obse^nralion  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty.  Liberty,  he  remarks,  is  the 
nurse  of  true  genius  ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorates  the  hopes 
of  men  ;  excites  honorable  emulation,  and  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every 
art.  AU  other  qualifications,  he  says,  you  may  find  among  those  who 
are  deprived  of  liberty  ;  but  never  did  a  slave  become  an  orator ;  he 
can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Now,  though  this  reasoning  be,  in 
&e  maiB  true  ;  it  must,  however,  be  understood  with  some  limitations. 
For,  under  arbitrary  governments,  if  tlicy  be  of  Jhe  civilized  kind,  and 
give  encouragement  to  the  arts,  ornamented  eloquence  may  flourish 
teoaarkably.  Witness  France  at  this  day,  where  ever  since  the  reign 
ef  Louis  XIV.  more  of  what  may  be  justly  called  eloquence,  within  a 
certsan  sphere,  is  to  be  found,  than  perhaps,  in  any  other  nation  in 
Xarope  ;  though  freed<Hn  be  enjoyed  by  some  nations  in  a  much  greater 
degree.  Their  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
are  oot  only  polite  and  elegant  harangues,  but  several  of  them  are  un- 
commonly  spirited,  animated  with  bold  figures,  and  rise  to  a  degree  of 
tbe  soblime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  in  general  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  the  flowery  rather  than  the  vigorous  kind  ;  calculated  more  to 
fiease  and  sooth,  than  to  convince  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and 
^ircible  eloquence  is,  indeed,  to  be  looked  for  only,  or  chiefly  in  the 
^i'^iooB  of  freedom.  Under  arbitrary  governments,  besides  the  general 
titrB  of  softnef s  and  efleminacy  which  such  governments  may  be  justly 
apposed  to  give  to  the  spirit  of  a  nation,  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be 
^k  «D  instrument  of  ambition,  business,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  more 
<ittiiecratical  states.  It  is  confined  within  a  narrow  range  ;  it  can  be  ex- 
ited only  in  the  pulpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 
scenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the  freest  play; 
^*         in^rtant  affairs  are  transacted,  and  persuasion,  of  course,  if 
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more  seriously  studied.  Whererer  man'  can  acquire  most  power  over 
man  by  means  of  reason  and  discourse,  which  certainiy  is  under  a  free 
etate  of  government,  there  we  may  naturally  espect  that  true  eloquence 
will  be  best  understood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

Hence,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go  fiur 
back  into  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  or  search  for  it  among  the 
mcnts  of  Eastern  or  Egyptian  antiquity.  In  diose  ages,  there 
indeed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  nearer  to 
poetry  than  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason  lo  be- 
lieve, as  1  formerly  shewed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages  was  pas- 
sionate and  metaphorical ;  owing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words^ef 
which  speech  then  consisted  ;  and  partly  to  the  tincture  wluch  language 
naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  state  of  men,  agitiini 
by  unrestrained  passions,  and  struck  by  events,  which  to  them  art 
strange  and  surprising.  In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the  pareflfei 
of  poetry,  had  an  ample  field.  But  while  the  intercourse  of  nien  was 
as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  and  strength  were  the  chief  means  employei 
in  deciding  controversies,  the  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion,  of  reaeoobiK 
and  debate,  could  be  but  httle  known.  The  first  empires  that  areae,  the 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian,  were  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power 
was  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were 
accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence ;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded ;  .aad 
none  of  those  refinements  of  society,  which  make  public  speaking  aa 
object  of  importance,  were  as  yet  introduced. 

It  is  not  till  the  rise  of  the  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  re- 
markable appearances  of  eloquence  as  the  art  of  persuasion  ;  and  these 
gave  it  such  a  field  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps,  has  never  kai 
again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Grecian  doqoence  fat* 
ever  been  the  object  of  admiration  to  those  wha  have  studied  the  poweit 
of  speech,  it  is  necessary,  that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a  little,  on  tliii 
period. 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  g(  petty  states.  These  weie 
governed,  at  first  by  kings  who  were  called  tyrants,  and  who  beii^,  in  aw 
cession,  expelled  from  all  these  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  nnmber 
of  democratical  governments  founded  nearly  on  the  same  plan,  anioiated 
by  the  same  high  spirit  of  freedom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  each 
other.  We  may  compute  the  fiourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  staites 
to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  till  the  time. of  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  a  period  wliicii 
comprehends  about  150  years,  and  witliin  which  are  to  be  found  nost  of 
their  celebrated  poets  and  philosophers,  but  chiefly  their  orators  :  for 
though  poetry  and  philosophy  were  not  extinct  among  them  after  that 
period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  figure. 

Of  these  Grecian  repubhcs,  the  most  noted,  by  iar,  for  eloquence,  and» 
indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athens.  The  Athenians  were 
an  in,i;enious,  quick,  sprightly  people ;  practised  in  business,  and  sharpen* 
ed  by  frequent  and  sudden  revolutions,  which  happened  in  their  govem* 
znont.  The  genius  of  their  government  was  entirely  democratical ;  tkesr 
legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  had 
'indeed,  a  senate  of  five  hundred  ;  but  in  tlie  general  convention  of  the 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  resort ;  and  afiairs  were  conducted  there« 
altogether,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilful  application  to  the 
ttions  and  interests  of  a  popular  -assembly.    There,,  laws 
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peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  magistrates  were  choseiK     For 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state  were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the 
i  meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  Pl  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.     In 
i  -such  a  state,  eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  would  be  much  studied,  as  the 
I  Surest  means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power  ;  and  what  sort  of  elo- 
quence ?   Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  but  that 
which  was  found,  upon  trial,  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  inter- 
etting  and  persuading  the  hearers.     For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  comipetition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention  for  that 
pvhlic  leading,  which  was  the  great  objecl  both  of  the  men  of  arabitioD, 
'  and  the  men  of  virtue. 

<>  Among  a  nation  so  enhghtened  and  acute,  where  the  highest  attention 
fas  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
ind  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.     Accordingly,  it  was  improv- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed 
arto  a  proverb.     It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  aad  corrupt  ora- 
tore,  did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but- 
hhe  eloquence  :    for  the  Athenians,   with  all  their  acuteness,  were 
pctious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirers  of  every  novelty.     But  wbe» 
ilDiae  important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  danger 
'■  fOised  them,  and  put  their  judgment  to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly 
iistinguished  very  justly,  between  genuine  and  spurious  eloquence  ; 
aad  hence  Demosthenes  triumphed  over  all  his  opponents  ;   because  he 
I  tpoke  always  to  the  purpose,  affected  no  insignificant  parade  of  words , 
iBed  weighty  arguments,  and  shewed  them  clearly  where  their  interest 
I  kj.    in  critical  conjunctures  of  the  state,  when  the  public  was  alarmed 
:  with  some  pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  pro- 
«laination  was  made  by  the  crier,  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deliver  his 
ks  opinion  upon  the  -present  situation  of  affairs,  empty  declamation  and 
•aphistical  reasoning  would  not  only  have  been  hissed,  but  resented  and 
[punished  by  an  assembly  so  intelligent  and  accustomed  to  business. 
iTh«r  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to 
^^ddress  the. people,  as  tliey  knew  they  were  to  be  held  answerable  for 
l#ie  issue  of  tbe  counsel  which  they  gave.*  The  most  kberal  end)w- 
^laents  of  the  greatest  princes  never  could  found  such  a  school  for  true 
4vatory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  rebublic.     Elo- 
^ence  there  sprung,  native  and  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
of  ftctioQ  and  freedom,  of  public  business,  and  of  active  life  ;  and  not 
;  Irom  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt  sometimes  tt> 
^fimcy  more  favourable  to  eloquence  than  they  are  found  to  be^ 

Piastratus  who  was  contemporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted  his  plan 
^  government,  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  a»  the  first  who  distinguished 
)kin»elf  among  the  Athenians  by  application  to  the  arts  of  speech.  Hist 
ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign 
power  ;  ii^ueh,  however,  when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with 
>  laoderation.  Of  the  orators  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles^ 
who  died  abeot  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height,  indeed,  that  it 
does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwards  surpassed.  He  was  more  than 
an  orator  ;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general  ;  expert  in  businesi>, 
and  of  cdnsummate  address.  For  forty  years  he  governed  Atheni^ 
with  absolute  away  ;  and  hittoriaiis  asccibe  his  iaflaence,  not  more  to 
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bis  political  talents  than  to  fais  eloquence,  which  waf  of  Chat  fotefble  ttA 
vehement  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  befbre  it,  and  triomphed  over  tte 
passions  and  affections  of  «^ie  people.  Hence  he  had  the  suiuttne  ef 
Oljmpiaa  given  him  :  atii[  it  tvas  said,  that,  Uke  Japiter,  he  tbandercd 
when  he  apoke.  Though  his  ambition  be  liable  to  ceniure,  jet  great 
virtues  certainly  he  had  ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  which  the  people 
reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  g^ve  such  power  to  his  eloqoenee  ;  m  cir- 
cumstance, without  which  the  influence  of  public  speaking  ia  ft  popidv 
state  can  seldom  go  far.  He  appears  to  have  been  generoa,  ttJguttil- 
moua,  and  pubUc  spirited  ;  he»  raised  no  fortune  to  himself ;  he  expeii^ 
cd  indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  On  puMtc  works  ; 
and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valned  himself  principally  on  havini:  fiever 
obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  has  Unag 
administration.  It  is  a  remarkable  particular  recorded  of  Ferictee  by 
Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  wn-» 
ting,  a  discourse  designed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  tiie  Peloponnetian  war,  arotfe 
Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenes,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens^ 
who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence.  They  were  not  orafyi» 
by  profession  ;  they  were  not  formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  mora 
powerful  education,  that  of  business  and  debate  when  man  aharpenaf 
man,  and  civil  affairs  carried  on  by  public  speaking,  called  ibrtb  crvesy 
exertion  of  the  mind.  The  manner  or  style  of  oratory  which  Ae&  pf«« 
vailed,  we  learn  from  the  oratiqps  in  the  history  of  Thucydides,  who  al» 
Nourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  coDctee,  ev^m 
to  some  degree  of  obscurity.  *  Grandes  erant  verbis,'  says  Cicera, 
crebri  sententiis,  compressiooe  rerum  breves,  et  ob  earn  ipaam  causatf 
interdum  subobscuri.**  A  manner  very  different  from  what,  in  modem 
times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  style  of  popular  oratory  ;  -andwkidl 
tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteness  of  those  audiences  t»  wIugIi 
they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  after  die  days  of  Pericles,  become 
an  object  of  greater  consequence  than  ever,  this  gave  bhrfh  to  a  set 
of  men  till  then  unknown,  called, rhetoriciana,  and  sometimes  sophisfSf 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Peloponnesian  war  ;  such  as  Prota- 
goras, Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  who  was  more  eminent  tkftft  all 
the  rest,  Gorgias  of  Lieontium.  These  sophists  joined  to  their  aft  uf 
rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were  generally  a  sort  of  metaphysicii  scep- 
tics. Gorgias  however,  was  a  professed  master  of  eloquence  0iriy« 
His  reputation  was  prodigious.  He  was  highly  venerated  in  LeonCluBi 
of  Sicily,  his  native  city  ;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  lived 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  106  years.  Hermogenes  (de  fdeis,  I.  ii. 
cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  'of  his,  from  which  we  see  liis  s^e 
and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial :  foil  of  andtheslB  and 
pointed  expression  ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Grecian  subtility  had  ftlrmidjr 
earned  the  study  of  language.  These  rhetoricians  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  general  instructions  concerning  eloquence  to  their 
pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their  taste  ;  but  they  professed  the  mxt 
of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  all  sorts  of  orations  ;  and  of  teaching 

*  *  They  were  magniliceDt  in  their  expretaioni ;  tbej  aboonded  in  thoagbt ;  tbev 
gomptoped  thdr  mtter  iato  few  words,  and,  \rf  their  brevity^  wert  ionefiiact  "* ' 
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tiiem  kow  to  speak  for  and  agaioBt  every  cause  whatever.    UpoaJfchis 

plan,  thej  were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial 

jnveotioB  of  arguments  and  topics  for  every  subject.     In  the  hands  of 

.sodunen,  we  may  easily  believe  that  oratory  would  degenerate  from  the 

■onascaline  strain  it  had  hitherto  held,  and  become  a  trifling  and  sophistical 

art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  corruptors  of  true  eloqqence , 

To  them,  the  great  Socrates  opposed  himself.     By  a  profound,  but  sim- 

pie  reasoning  pecuhar  to  himself,  he  exploded  their  sophistry  ;  and 

endeavoured  to  recal  men's  attention,  from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and 

discourse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and 

useful  thought. 

-    In  the  same  age,  thoi^  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher  above 

Centioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  extant.     He 
BS  a  professed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence,  he  acquired  both 
a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fame  than  any  of  his  rivals  in  that  profes- 
!  sion.     No  contemptible  orator  he  was.     His  orations  are  full  of  morali- 
^  and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing  and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute 
\fi{  vigour.     He  never  engaged  in  public  afiairs,  nor  pleaded  causes  ; 
•and  accordingly  his  orations  are  calculated  only  for  the  shade  ;  '  Pomps.' 
^icero  allows,  *  magis  quam  pugnae  aptior ;  ad  voluptatem  aurium  ac- 
icommodalus  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen.'*     The  style  of  Gor- 
«gias  of  Leontium  was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally 
of  two  members  balanced  against  each  other.     The  style  of  Isocrates, 
so  the  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full ;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
•jvho  introduced  the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which 
had  a  studied  music  and  harmonious  cadehce ;   a  manner  which  he 
tkas  carried  to  a  vicious  excess.     What  shall  we  think  o£  an  orator, 
i/Who  employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  en- 
.  titled  the  Panegyric  ?    How  much  fVivolous  care  must  have  been  be- 
.atowed  on  all  the  minute  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  ?  Dionysius 
of  HaUcarnassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upon 
.those  of  sooie  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is, 
lion  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant, 
^<and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.     He  commends  the  splendour  of 
Isocrates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments ;  but  severely  cen- 
"aores  his  afiectation,and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sen- 
tences.   He  holds  him  to  he  a  florid  declaimer ;  not  a  natural  persua- 
ai?e  speaker.     Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  fail- 
ii^,  yet  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to  that  *  plena 
ac  numeroga  oratio/  that  swelling  and  musical  style  which  Isocrates  in- 
troduced, and  with  the  love  of  which,  Cicero  himself  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  infected.     In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat.  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  in- 
fcims  us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and  he  differed  in  this  particular,  and 
that  Brutus  found  fiiult  with  his  partiality  to  Isocrates.     The  manner  of 
Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to 
composition  ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  it  should  do  so.     It  gives  them 
an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence  and  magnificence  of  style,  which 
fills  the  ear  :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  th'ey 
viU  find  this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business, 
or  commanding  attention.     It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 
**  ■■■■■,.■.  I 

*  'More  fitted  for  ahow  than  for  debato;  better  ealfiifated  for  ik9  aiaasemeat  of  ft 
PvMw  sadknce.  thao  ibr  jodieisi  oOBtctt^' 

Hh 
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crate«»  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearijr  Us  eoDtempomy,  or  liv«i 
bot  a  little  after  him,  to  write  his  iostitutioDS  of  rhetoric  ;  n^idL  av« 
indeed  formed  upon  a  plan  of  eloquence  yery  ^fifferent  from  tliftt  rf 
Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  haA  it 
in  view  to  direct  the  attention  of  orators  mnch  more  towards  co 
and  affecting  their  hearers,  than  towards  the  musical  cadence  of 

Isaeas  and  Lystas,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserved,  beloBg 
to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earher  than  Isocrates,  and  k  A« 
model  of  that  manner  which  the  «»icient8  caU  the  *  Tenins  vel  SuMMb.* 
He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where  pore  and  attic  m 
the  highest  degree ;  simple  and  unaffected ;  but  wante  force,  and  it 
sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.*  Isaeus  is  chiefly  renaritable  for 
being  ihe  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  whom,  it  mnst  be  le* 
knowledged,  eloquence  shown  forth  with  higher  splendour,  than  peiliapt 
in  any  that  ever  bore  the  name  of  an  orator,  and  whose  maimer  aiaii  ciutr 
racter,  therefore  must  deserve  our  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  DemostheneB^ 
life  ;  they  are  weH  known.  The  strong  ambitioQ  which  he  discovered 
to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  the  unsuccessfulness  of  his  first  attempts ; 
his  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the  disadvantages  tksA 
arose  from  his  person  and  address ;  his  shutting  himself  up  in  a  cxr%, 
that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction  ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea  shore^ 
that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  asseafalj, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  deietf  in  las 
speech  ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his 
shoulder,  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  wnt 
subject  ;  all  those  circumstances,  which  we  learn  from  Phitardi»  aipe 
very  encouraging  to  such  as  study  eloquence,  as  they  shew  how  far  art 


*  In  the  judioioua  fiomparMOO,  whieh  Dionyiius  of  HaliemaMU  aata  of  the  mMit  tf 
Ljnai  and  Isooratet,  he  Mcribet  to  Lyaiii,  m  the  dutiogaiihing  ahartcter  of  his  mamier^ 
^  certain  rraoe  or  elegance  arising  from  iim'plieitjr ;  **  rii^oai  >«t^.. »  Avt«  Xi^c  ^X*"^^ 
XoL^m  a  r  itf-oK^atTvc  fiuhirtu  "  <<  The  ttjle  of  Ljuu  hat  grM«ahkC«  for  Ma  mmm 
ti>8t  of  laocratet  aeaka  In  have  it."  In  tho  art  of  nanratioa,  as  diatu»t»  svobable,  aal 
persuasiTa,  he  holds  L>-sias  to  be  superior  to  aU  orators ;  at  the  same  time,  h^  admits  ihH 
his  composition  is  more  adapted  to  private  litigation  than  to  great  svbjeeti.  Re  ooBvinee% 
hut  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.  The  magnificence  and  spteDdour  oC  laoenles  is 
more  suited  to  great  occanoos.  He  is  more  agreeable  than  Lysias :  and  m  dignitjp  of  soih 
tirocnty  far  exeeJs  him.  With  regard  to  the  affeeUtion  which  is  viaUtle  in  Isocratas^  ns^ 
ner,  he  concludes  what  he  says  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  obiervatMMi^  Yhiflh 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  aspire  to  be  tnie  orators.  '*  Tsc  fA$t^«t  dya^t  Tm 
««(io/l»v  TO  avjtXioir,  xM  r»9  wxtfiiArtT/utrnf  <r»r  xi^msc  *n  f^mtditumiit^  aw  ii'tttf^mfm' 
/kxc/fi  yt^  i  liAnuL  4roxx«jtic  rm  ftAfim  tsc  xi^sa; ,  »c#  ts  »sfi4*  M<smt«u  <r«  dxiAmt, 
Jt^K%f  <r'  svits^fcA  0  /'MixinTM  sroxjTMUf ,  »«i  iytymmt^  ts  e/AMontror  <r«  lUbnt  ^cmr . 
/Stxtttu  /f  i  fvrit  «roK  rMNfc«r/v  vrM-GoM  T»y  Xi^/r,  a'  tji  xt^u  ra  yMiftetra.*  rv/uCvx*  ^i  /» 
4ri{i  «oxi^s  tccu  Bt^nrni  xwyoflt  x.«i  U'tmirM  to?  a^t  4vX*(  'r^*X*^*  Mf^vvor  tr  J'autsrmit,  t» 
jio/u^atiXtfi  Btxr^tKA,  K*t  ftti^ct  iM4r^4  vttvTi  «a  •i^  «ri?flt/ur«TT'  av  mn^^^XW  afixiisr 
^«xxov  ^'  ci/jt  o*rt  KM  lixJiHA  df  dvruL  yifotr^.  )(dL^iwrt9fA9t  y«{  Mc  tr  ^wssW^  »cf  muuk 
>i»o^0oc,  «W^r  ^^ayfJtA  s«u  4t9XfMihtt  tov  ihrnV  Jodie,  de  Isoende,  pk  556.  •  Hia  atudl- 
edicireumflexioii  of  periods,  aud  juvenile  a&ctation,  of  the  iowen  of  speech  I  do  not 
approve.  The  thought  is  frequentiV  made  subaervient  to  the  music  of  the  seutenec ;  and 
elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas,  in  every  diseoorse  where  boaineas  and  afisirs 
are  coocemed,  nature  ought  to  be  followed,  and  nature  ceitaioly  dietales  that  the  czprei- 
sion  flluMld  be  an  object  subordinate  to  the  nnae,  not  the  sense  to  the  rrprrsiion  When 
one  rises  to  give  public  counsel  concerning  war  and  peace^  or  takes  the  chatge  of  a  private 
roan,  who  is  standing  at  the  bar  to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decoratians,  those 
theatrical  grsees  and  juvenile  flowets  are  out  cf  ptase.  Instead  of  hang  of  servSoe  lh^ 
are  detrimental  to  die  cause  we  espouse.  When  tike  contest  is  of  n  a«rioiis  kind,  ana- 
ments,  which  at  another  time  woulcf  havte  beauty,  then  lose  thdr  eflRKtf  and  grave  hottiie 
Us  the  aieetinni  whiab  we  wish  to  raise  in  our  hearers.* 
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and  i^G^tJoB  sny  Avail,  fin*  acquiring  an  exceUenee  wbicb  nature. 
teemed  nBwiiliBg  to  grant  ug. 

DeapHBg  the  affected  and  florid  manner  which  the  rhetoricians  of 
that  age  followed,  Demoetheaefl  returned  to  the  forcible  and  manly  elo- 
foeiice  of  Pericles ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  principle 
characteristics  of  his  style.    Never  had  an  orator  a  finer  field  than 
i>emestheiie8  in  his  Olyntlaacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 
orations  ;  and,  no  doobt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that 
integrity  and  pnblic  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are 
indebted  for  m»ch  of  their  merit.     The  subject  is  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
4ion  of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of 
the  liberties  of  Greece  ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious  mea- 
tores,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  asleep  to 
danger.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every 
proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  ^d 
valour,  but  in  many  instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.     He 
boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  ^difference 
to  the  public  cause  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  jan 
orator,  he  recalls  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shews 
diem  that  they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  peo}de,  the  natural 
yrotectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to 
.€xert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.    With  his  cotem^ 
|K)rary  orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the 
feople  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  as 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.     He  not  only  prompts  to  vigorous  con- 
duct, hot  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct,  he  enters  into  par- 
ticulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execu- 
tion.    This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.         They  are  strongly  am- 
msted,  and  foil  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.     They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  demon- 
strations, founded   on  sound   reason.     The  figures  which  he  uses,  are 
never  sought  after  ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject.     He  employs 
then  sparingly  indeed  ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not  the  dis- 
tinctions of  this  orator's  composition.     It  is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  h»m  abome  all  others, 
Heappeani  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words.    We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.     He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels 
to  action      He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation  ;  no  method  of  insinua- 
tion :  no  laboured  introductions ;  but  is  Uke  a  man  full  of  his  subject, 
who  after  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  twp  for  hearing  plain 

truths,  enters  directly  on  business.  *.^*^j  „uu 

Demosthenes    appears  to  great  advantage,    when  contrasted  wi^ 
JEschines   in  the  celebrated  oration  ^  pro  Corona.'    ^chines    waa 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy  ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.    But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
icS^hines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much  less 
impression  on  the  mind.     His  reasonings  concermng  the  If  ^f^^^^f^ 
question,  are  indeed  very  subtile  :  but  his  invective  against  I>e^ostfie«^^^ 
I  generi  and  ill  supported.     Whereas,  Demosthenes  is  a  toijent.  that 
nothing  can  resist.     He  bears  down  h  s  antagonist  with  v|  Jence  ;  h^^ 
towshis  character  in  the  strongest  colours  ;  and  the  particular  ment 
of  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  de«:riptions  in  it  are  »»8^y  P^^^^^^^^^ 
There  nms  through  H  »  strain  of  magnanimity  and  h^^  bonour  :  the 
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orator  fipeaks  with  that  strength  and  coDBcious  dignity  which  great  a 
tioD8  and  public  spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  liberdes 
with  one  another  ;  and,  in  general^  that  unrestrained  licence  wfaidi 
ancient  manners  permitted,  even  to  the  length  of  abusive  names  and 
downright  scurrility,  as  appears  both  here  and  in  Cicero's  PhilippiGa, 
hurts  and  offends  a  modern  ear.  What  those  ancient  oratprs  gained  by 
such  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated  by  want  of  dignity  ;  which  seems  to  give  an  advantage,  in  thii 
respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  though  sometiraeSy 
it  must  not  be  dissembled,  harsh,  and  abrupt,  ^is  words  are  very- 
expressive  ,•  liis  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly  ;  and  though  far  froaa 
being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  stadied,  but 
concealed  number,  and  rythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are 
fond  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  those  lesser  graces,  one  would 
rather  conceive  him  tp  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  in  senti* 
ment.  His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composition^ 
wc  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one  forms  of 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the  gentle 
kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion,  grave,  serious,  passionate ;  takes  every 
thing  on  a  high  tone  ;  never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing; 
like  pleasantry,  if  any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence, 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be 
thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace ;  which  Dy  onisius  of  Halicamassos 
attributes  to  his  imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Tfaucydides,  who 
was  his  great  model  for  style,  and  whose  historv  he  is  said  to  have 
written  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  far 
more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  mas- 
culine eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot^ 
at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty,  eloquence  of 
course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced 
by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  character,  but  he  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  flowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who 
aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  ^Delectabat  Athenienses,'  says 
Cicero,  *  magis  quam  inflammabat'  *  He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  warmed  them.'  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecian 
orators  of  any  note. 


■^wy^—  ■  ■— ■JSSSSS»^— ^— ^1 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED....ROMAN 
ELOqUENCE....CiCERO....MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among  the 
Greeks,  we  now  proceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  RoinanSf 
^herc  we  shall  find  one  m^del,  at  least,  of  eloquence^  in  iti^n^t  splendid 
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and  ilhietrioiiB  form.  The  Romans  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether 
rode,  and  nnskUled  in  arts  of  any  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  introduced 
amoi^  them ;  diey  we^  not  known  till  after  the  conquest  of  Greece  ; 
and  the  Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in 
eyeiy  part  of  learning 

Grcda  eapta  ferum  Tietorem  eepit,  et  artes 

Intolit  tgrefti  Lfttio.*— —  Hor.  Epiat  id.  A«g; 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eloquence,  poetry,  and  learning  from  the 
Greeks,  so  they  must  be  confessed  to  be  far  inferior  to  them  in  genius 
for  all  these  aocomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grave  and  magnifi- 
cent, but  a  less  acute  and  sprightly  people.  They  had  neither  the  viva- 
dty  nor  the  sensibility  of  Uie  Greeks  ;  their  passions  were  not  so  easily 
moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively  ;  in  comparison  of  them,  they 
were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  tKeir  character ; 
it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive 
naivete,  and,  in  particular,  that  flezibihty  to  suit  every  difierent  mode 
and  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  distinguished 
above  that  of  every  other  countiy. 

Graus  ingeniuin,  Gniiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Mutt  loqoit  Aas.  PoiT. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together.the  various  rival  productions 
of  Greece  and  Roine,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in 
the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  n^itive  genius ;  in  the  Romans 
more  regularity  and  art.  What  the  Greeks  invented,  the  Ronmns  pol- 
ished ;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the 
other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Roman  government,  during  the  republic,  was  of  the  popular 
kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men,  public 
speainng  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed 
for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of 
the  state,  their  speaking  was  hardly  of  that  sort  that  could  be  called 
eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  *  De  Claris  Oratoribus,* 
endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who 
were  his  cotemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  *  Asperura 
et  horridum  genus  dicendi,'  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech.  It  was 
Bot  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Roman  orators  rose 
into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius,  two  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  De  Oratore,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  eminent,  whose 
difiterent  maimers  Cicero  describes  with  great  beauty  in  that  dialogue, 
and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But  as  none  of  their  productions 
are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortensius's,  who  was  Cicero's  cotemporary  and 
rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of 
tbeir  eloquence.^ 

*  When  conquered  Greece  brought  in  her  captive  arts. 

She  triuraph'd  o'er  her  aaTage  eonqaeron^  hearts;  / 

Taught  our  rough  Terse  its  numbers  to  refine. 

And  our  rude  style  vith  elegance  to  shine.  Fbavcis. 

t  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  muse  indulgent  fjave, 

To  her  ler'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  concetve; 

And  in  soblimer  tone  their  language  raise: 

Her  Greeks  were  only  eovetous  of  praise.  Feavcis. 

t  SfMJk  m  are  deurom  of  partieolsr  feformatioQ  on  this  head,  had  better  have  recourse 
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The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  drair  our  attentton,  k 
tkhnself ;  whose  name  alone  suggests  every  thing  that  it  splendid  ii 
oratory.     With  the  history  of  his  Kfe,  and  with  his  character^  as  a  aai 
ahd  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern.     We  odo* 
sider  him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker ;  and  in  this  view,  it'is  onr  tniaineB 
to  remark  both  his  virtues  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.    His  Tirtnci 
are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great.     In  all  his  orations  there  ii 
liigh  art.     He  begins  generally,   with  a  regular  ezordinm  *;  and   with 
much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  and  stndtei 
to  gain  their  affections.     His  method  is  clear  and  his  argumenlf  an 
arranged  with  great  propriety.     His  method  is  indeed  more  clear  thai 
that  of  Demostihenes  ;  and  this  is  one  advantage  which  he  has  over  iu& 
We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  ;  he  never  attempts  to  move, 
till  be  has  e&deavoured  to  convince  :  and  in  moving,  especially  tke 
aofter  passions,  he  is  very  successful.     No  man  that  ever  wrote,  kneii 
the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.-    He  rolls  fhem  along 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp  ;  and,  in  the  structure  of  his  seotes- 
ces,  is  curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree.     He  is  always  full  mad 
flowing,  never  abrupt.     He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every  subject :  bm^ 
nificent,  and  in  his  sentiments  highly  moral.     His  manner  is  on  the  whofe 
diffuse,  yet  it  is  often  happily  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject.     In  hii 
four  orations,  for  instance,  against  Cataline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 
of  them,  particularly  the  first  and  last,  is  very  different,  and  accommi^ 
dated  with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  sftnatMo 
in  which  they  were  spoken.     When  a  great  public  object  roosed  hii 
mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  departs  considerably  firom 
that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  timest  an) 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement.     This  is  the  case  in  las: 
orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and  Catalma. 
Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is  mtt 
exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice. 
For  the  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  its  heautkSy 
that  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betraj  the 
unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  some- 
times produced  this  effect.     In  most  of  his  orations,  especially  those 
composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art ;  evea 
carried  tlwB  length  of  ostentation.     There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  elo- 
quence.    He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  Kt 
operating  conviction,  by  what  he  says.     Hence,  on  some  occasion,  he  id 
showy  rather  than  solid ;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been' 
pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous ;  they  camad 
be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence  ;  hat^ 
from  too  great  a  study  of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  iag 
strength.     On  all  occasions,  where  there  is  the  least  room  fi>r  it,  he  i| 
full  of  himself.     His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  hnf 
performed  to  his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part  ;  ancient  manneufs^ 
too,  imposed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum ;  but,  e^eo  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be  whoDy 
palliated  ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his  works,  leave  on  our  minds  tfai^^ 
impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 


to  the  onpnal,  by  reading  Cieero's  three  books  de  Oratore,  and  bit  other  two  ,. ^- 

cQUtled,  the  one  BnituA,  Sivede  Glarit  OrttoHUos  ;  the  other,  Qzvtor,  ad  M.  Brotamr 

which,  on  several  accoanti,  n  dl  deferre  perusal 
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*  The  defects  which  we  hare  now  taken  notice  of  in  Cicero'a  elo- 
qaence,  wefe  not  unohseired  by  his  own  cotemporaries.  This  we 
leam  from  Qpintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogue,  *  de  Causis 
CorroptB  £loquentia.'  ir Brutus,  we  are  informed,  called  him,  '  fractum 
•t  ehmibem,'  broken  and  enerrated.  '  Suorom  temporem  homines,'  savs 
Qiointilian,  *  incessere  audebant  eum  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asianum,  et 
ledandantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  mmium,  et  in  salibus  ahquando  frigi. 
torn,  et  in  compositiona  fractum  et  exsultantem,  et  pene  viro  moUio^ 
fttt.'*  These  censures  were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  sayour 
•f  malignity  and  personal  enmity.  They  saw  bis  defects,  but  they 
Iggrayated  them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  be  traced 
la  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero's  days,  between 
iMro  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence.  The  ^  Attici,'  and  the 
» Asiani.'  The  former,  who  call  themselves  the  Attics,  were  the  patrons 
tf  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple  and  natural  style  of 
Irioqnence  :  from  which  they  accused  Cicero  as  havbg  departed,  and 
IS  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner.  In  several  of  his  rhetorical 
^rks,  particularly  in  his  *  Orator  ad  Brutum,'  Cicero,  in  his  tiim^ 
Sndeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  man- 
ner, in  place  of  the  true  Attic  -eloquence  ;  and  contends,  that  his  own 
pomposition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style.  In  the  10th  chapter 
ft  the  last  book  of  Qjuintilian's  Institutions,  a  lull  acconnHs  given  of 
fte  disputes  beween  these  two  parties  ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle 
Banner,  between  the  Attics  and  the  Asiatics.  Qjointilian  himself  de- 
dares  on  Cicero's  side  ;  and,  whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic, 
Eefers  the  full,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes 
th  this  very  just  observation  :  *■  Plures  sunt  eloquentiaa  facies ;  sed 
Itnltissimnm  est  quasrere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator ;  cum  omnia 
species,  quss  modo  recta  est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget, 
Manibus  ;  nee  pro  causi  modo,  sed  pro  partibus  ;  causae.'f 

On  die  sab|ect  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much  has  been 
paid  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these  two  princes  of 
kloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so  strongly 
Ittrked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is  in  many  respecti,  obvi- 
MS  and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes  is  vigour  and  austerity  ; 
iAl  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one,  you  find  more 
nanhness  ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but 
nore'  spirited  and  cogent ;  the  other  more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser 
iuid  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
iMsbeen  said,  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different  audito* 
lies ;  iSbaX  the  reiined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  concise^  and 
convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  :  but  that  a  manner  more  pop- 
tdtr,  more  flowery,  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the 
Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech. 
Sat  this  18  not  satis&ctory.    For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek  ora- 


*  *  Hit  cotemportriet  ventured  to  reproach  him  u  •welting,  redundant  and  Aoatie ; 
Ipofinaqsent  in  repetJtiODi ;  in  his  auetnpu  towards  wit  sometimea  ooid ;  and  in  the  strain 
if  hii  eompoaitioii,  feeUe,  derattory  and  mere  effeminate  than  became  a  man.* 

\  *  Eloquenee  admits  of  many  different  forms  :  and  nothing  ean  be  more  foolish  tbaa 
to  Ukuiire,  by  wbioh  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition  ;  sinoe  every  form, 
vfaiali  ii  in  itaclf  just,  has  its  own  plaee  and  osc.  The  orator,  according  as  cirDomstanoea 
leqiQtre,  will  employ  Uiem  all :  suiting  them  not  only  to  the  oame  or  snk^t  of  wliich  he 
Areata,  hot  to  the  different  parts  of  that  subject.' 
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tor  spoke  much  oftener  before^a  mixed  multitude,  than  tiie  Roman.  M- 
most  all  the  pubhc  business  of  Athens  was  transacted  in  poinilar  aflsem* 
blxes.  The  common  people  were  his  hearers,  and  his  judges.  Wherew 
Cicero  generally  addressed  himself  to  the  *  Patres  Conacripd,'  or  in 
criminal  trials  to  the  Pnetor,  and  the  select  judges  ;  and  it  camet  be 
imagined,  that  the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome, 
required  a  more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizeia 
of  Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  cause,  or'  relish  tile 
jipeaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  obserring,  tliat 
to  unite  together  all  the  quaUties,  without  the  least  exception,  that  fbim 
a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  qualities  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  genius.  The  highest 
degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found  united  with  the  highest  die* 
gree  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  inoiMi* 
patible  ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not 
of  such  a  kind,  as '  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies 
the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  produces  obscurity,  the  language,  in  Which  he  writes, 
u  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the  Roraaow 
We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  more  pieasnre* 
Independent  of  this  circumstance  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  sMire 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage^ 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  pobiic  in- 
terest at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  oratioti  in 
the  spirit  and  strain  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  more  weight,  ami 
produce  greater  effects  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were 
Demosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  con- 
juncture of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The 
rapid  style,  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  free- 
dom^ which  perpetually  animate  them,  would  render  their  success  inM- 
hble  over  any  modern  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Cicero's  orations  ;  whose  eloquence,  however  beantiful,  and 
however  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  borders  oflener  on  de<da- 
nation,  and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expect 
to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French  ctiticB 
incline  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the  Jesuit,  in  the 
parallels  which  he  has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Romao.. 
For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stre» 
on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature ;  viz.  that  Demos- 
thenes could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an  insight  as  Ciceio  into  tiie 
manners  and  passions  of  men  :  Why  ? — ^Because  he  had  not  the  advan- 
tage of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric  ;  wherein,  says  oar 
critic,  he  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery  ;  and,  to  support  this  wei^y 
argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to 
prove  that  Aristotle's  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  after  Demosthenes 
'  • — ^ — ■ 

*  Iq  tbit  judgment  I  coneur  with  Mr.  David  Hame,  In  his  Enaj  upon  BlaqMMe. 
He  givn  it  u  hii  opinion  that  of  all  human  production^  the  oratiOBt  of  ^ 
present  to  at  the  models  whieh  approaeh  the  nearest  to  porfeetioii. 
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KM  ipok«i  iKt  leasts  bis  most  cossidetable  o^rationt.  Nothing  can  be 
more  cbadnb*  Sacb  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demostbenes,  derived  their 
kaoified^  0I  the  homaa  passions,  and  their  power  of  rooying  them, 
fiomUgfier  sources  tbati  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic 
its  Mfi«i  departed  from  the  common  track  ;  and,  after  bestowing  on 
Cieero  those  jnst  piaises  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  shows 
In  to  be  entitled,  condndes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to  De- 
aioitheBes.*  Ttes  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cambray, 
tad  ftudiar  of  Teleaachus  ;  himself  surely  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces 
and  towers  of  composition.  It  is  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and 
PoeltT»  tiMit  lie  gives  this  judgriaetit ;  a  small  tract,  commonly  published 
ifeng  wkli  his  dialogues  on  eloquence.*  These  dialogues  and  reflec- 
tkmB  are  particular^  worthy  of  a  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the 
iMest  ideas  on  llie  sutgect,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  cnt- 
leg}  nrrtter* 

.  Tfce  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Itomans,  was  very  short.  Aftei? 
Ibe  age  of  Cicero,  it  lanquished,  or  rather  expired  ;  and  we  have  no 
reason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.  For  not  only  was  liberty 
Miraiy  exiioguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its  heaviest  and  most 
impressive  wei^  ;  Providence  having,  in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the 
MAAn  empire  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
Ifcat  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  the  human  race.  Under  their  go- 
fimmeol,  it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  th^t  taste  would  be  corrupted, 
lad  genius  discouraged.  Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately 
«oiifi«cted  with  liberty,  continued,  for  a  while,  to  prevail ;  but  for  tiiat 
iMseuliiie  ^uence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  m 
fte  public  affairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.  The  change  that  was 
flodttced  0tk  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  state 
sf  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dialogue  de  Causis 
ssrr«pt»  EloquentisB  which  is  attributed  by  some,  to  Tacitus,  by  others, 
te  %HB(tlian.  Luxury,  effeminacy,  and  flattery,  overwhelmed  alL 
The  foriBi,  where  so  many  great  affairs  had  been  transacted,  was  now 
fcecome  a  desert.  Private  causes  were  still  pleaded ;  but  the  public 
was  no  longer  interested  ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  pas- 
S^  there  i*  Unus  inter  haec,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assistit ;  et  res  velut  m 
sslkudine  airitur.  Oratori  autem  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
taodam  theatre,  qualia  quoUdie  antiquis  oratoribus  contmgebant ;  cum 
Wl  ac  lani  aobiles  forum  coarctarent ;  cum  clientete,  et  tnbus,  et  mum^^ 


*  A«Mft  <i««MnkMM  ave  wjmnfctbly  bsWf  and  beawliful.  Ibe  passage  bcre  referred 
W  d-SrSLtJ^S^nStJT  rj?S^nL  pit  dire,  que  Demosthcne  me  paroit  Mp^neuD 

oe onftl^«.il     II  ftit  honJear  k  la  parole.    II  twt  dea  moU ee  qu'ua  autre  n'ea  aauroU 
1^!  ftl^L^Wlt^^^^  n  ejlinemeeourtet  vehement   touteB 

^  fci.  i^T^eut  r^«.  contra  C.^ii«e,«^^^ 


•obfier.    DemoaAei^  pwoit  swtlr  de  «oi,  et  ne  «ir  que  la  patr«.  ^^  "f  •'^^^J'^^^ 
fe  hMu  .  SI  1*  fi.1*  Mna  «  MAser     II  ett  au-dc»sus  dc  PadroiratKwi.    11  te  sect  Me  la  P«rj»'^» 

*i  l«rreM  vi  MMine  toot.    Oo  ne  pot  te  eriAjuer.  V^'^.f^^J^^^^^y^. 
AImmm  «M*ai  ^;»  «•  mm  4  tm»  n«rale&    On  le  ^rd  de  vue.    On  n'cst  occupe  que  ac  i  nw- 

"SI.  ioSn»  ^Bi  inflni. «  4e  l»  ini«iiifiq»e  elo»ic»e«  «e  Cifettw  que  d«  la  r.|«to 

<i(D;KaU  de  Dcnioili(ei>e<* 
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^ipioram  legationes,  pericUtaDtibiit  aumterent;  cumkplerisqae  ju#i 
ciis  crederet  populus  Romaims  sua  interease  quid  judieareUirJ* 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  corruptioii  •£  eloq«ettce  wm 
completed.  ImagiiDary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  afr  had  no  Mai  life# 
or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation  ;  and  all  muMMir  rf 
false  and  affected  ornaments  were  brought  into  vogue  :  '  Pace  veatn 
hceat  dizisse/  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  to  the  dechumers  of  hb  1ime» 
*■  primi  omnem  eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Leribus  enim  ac  inanibui  sooia 
ludibria  quaedam  excitando,  effecistis  ut  corpus  orationis  enervaretw 
atque  caderet.  £t  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  in  scholia  stoltiw- 
mos  fieri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  ^u»ln  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vidtat ; 
sed  piratas  cun  catenis  in  httore  stantes  ;  et  tyrannos  edicta  flcribeataa 
qufbus  im}>erent  filiis  ut  patrum  suorum  capita  pnecidant ;  sed  EespODia» 
in  pestilentia  data,  ut  virgioes  tres  aut  plures  inmolentur  ;  sednellite 
Terbonim  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papayere,  et  sesamo  sparsAi.  %n 
inter  haec  nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  ai 
culina  habitant.'!  lu  the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  menb 
apd  sensible '  eloquence  of  their  first  noted  speakers,  d^eaerate^ 
as  I  formerly  showed,  into  subtilty  and  sophistry ;  in  the-  hands  of  tht 
Roman  declaimers ,  it  passed  into  the  quaint  and  affacjbed  ;  into  poial 
and  antithesis.  This  corrupt  manner  begins  to  appear  in  the  writiogB 
of  Seneca  :  and  shows  itself,  also,  in  the  filmous  panegyric  of  Plkxy  the 
Younger  on  Trajan,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Rmaa 
oratory.  Though  the  author  was  a  man  of  geniua,  yet  it  is  deficaentiA 
nature  and  ease.  We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  atteiift 
to  depart  from  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  feicei 
elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  th6  introduction  of  Chriatiiiiitf 
gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  sermons,  aai 
pastoral  writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Among  the  Latii 
Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix,  are  the  most  reoMirkable  far 
purity  of  style  ;  and,  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Augustine  possesses 
a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strei^HL  But  none  of  the 
Fathers  afford  any  just  modeb  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soo» 
as  we  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  hairah  ;  and  they 
are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  that  age,  a  love  of  swoln  aad 
strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fatheit 
the  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St  ChiyaoslOMK 


*  'The  Mnrtt  of  jodicstore  are,  «t  preKst  m  imfreqiieDtcil  that  the  oraUtr  wtwm  19 
fljtaiid  alnoe.  and  talk  to  bare  valla.  Bat  eloquenoe  rejoicea  in  die  burata  of  loud  aoplaaac^ 
and  exults  in  a  ftill  aiidienee  ;  mcji  as  used  to  press  roond  the  aneient  orators,  whtt  the 
fbnim  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  nanserons  retinue  of  eUenlSi  whaa  iatekgak 
sumbaaaadora,  when  tribes,  and  witoie  cWea  assiated  at  the  debate ;  and  wHen,  is  naaf 
Iftials,  the  Koman  peqile  understood  themselves  to  be  ooncemed  in  the  eTent' 

f  <  With  jour  pemoission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  you  have  been  the  first 
destroyers  or  all  true  eloquence.  For,  by  those  moelL  subjects,  on  which  yoa  eapfer 
Tour  empty  snd  unmeaning  oomposHions,  yon  have  enervated  and  overthrown  al  that  ■ 
'manly  and  substantial  in  oratory.  I  cannot  but  eonelude,  that  the  youth  whom  yoa 
educate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schools,  by  hearing  and  seeing  nothing  which 
has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  human  affairs;  but  stories  of  pirates  standing  on  the  shore 
provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives,  and  of  tyrants  issuing  their  edicts,  hr  which 
ehildren  are  commanded  to  cot  off  the  heads  of  their  parents;  but  respoaaea  given  by 
oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  that  several  vii^gins  must  be  sacrificed  ;  but  ^icHng 
ornaments  of  phrase,  and  a  style  highly  spiced.  If  we  may  say  so,  with  affiseied  conceili. 
They  who  are  educated  in  the  midst  of  such  stodlesy  can  no  mora  m^fik^  a  good  tastei 
tl<an  they  6^  aiaell  tweet  who  4weU  perpctoalty  ia  a  Mtslien** 
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fBn  laagoage  ie  [Mire  ;  his  style  iiigUy  figured.  He  is  eojMooSy  smootl^ 
and  aometiracs  pathetic.  Bui  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that 
eiiaracfier  which  has  been  always  attributed  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  £f- 
iose  and  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  nay  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  for  the  eloqu^uce  of  the 
fvlpit,  as  being  freer  from  fabe  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers. 
>  As  •tiiere  is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me,  deserving  particular 
attentioQ  in  the  mid^e  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modem  times.  Here  it  must  be  confessed,  that,  in  no  European  na- 
iioQ,  public  speaking  has  been  considered  as  so  great  an  object,  or  beei^ 
(ultiyated  with  so  much  care,  as  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  reputation  has 
never  been  so  high  ;  its  e&cts  have  never  been  so  considerable  :  nor 
kas  that  high  and  sublime  kind  of  it,  which  prevailed  in  those  ancient 
states,  been  so  moch  as  aimed  at :  notwithstanding  too,  that  anew  pro-> 
fBSsion  has  been  established,  which  ^ves  peculiar  advantages  to  oratory, 
and  affords  it  the  noblest  field  ;  1  mean  that  ^  the  church.  The  genius 
«f  the  wcNrld  seems,  in  this  respect,  to  have  undei^one  some  alteration. 
The  twe  oountries  where  we  nught  expect  to  find  most  of  the  spirit  of 
skHjnence,  are  France  and  Great  Britain  :  France,  on  account  of  the 
distragoished  turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
eaooaragement  which,  for  this  century  past,  these  arts  have  received 
fcom  the  public  ;  Great-Britain,  en  account  both  of  the  public  capacity 
ipd  genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so  it  is, 
tet,  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
BMB  near  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour ;  while  in  otiier  pro4uc- 
iienB  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the 
^rize  with  Greece  and  Rome  ;  nay,  in  some  compositions,  may  be 
tfaoo^t  to  have  surpassed  them :  the  names  of  Demosthenes  an^  Cicero 
stand,  at  this  day,  unrivalled  in  fame  ;  and  it  would  be  held  presumptu- 
Ms  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any  modem  whatever  in  the  same,  or 
•ven  in  a  nearly  equal  rank. 

It  seems  particularly  surprising,  that  Gre%t  Britain  should  not  have 

-AAde  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto 

^ittained ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 

free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to  favour 

siatory  ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone 

Possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature,  such  nu- 

B^^rous  assembhes  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  of 

floqvence,*     Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed,  thai; 

in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  on)y  to  the. 

Greeks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but  also  to  the  French.     We. 

have  philosophers,  eminent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any 

^tioD,  ia  all  the  parts  of  science.     We  have  both  taste  ani)  erudition^ 

^  a  high  degree.     We  have  historians,  we  have  poets  of  the  greatest 

'^^e  ;  but  of  orators,  or  public  speakers,  how  little  have  we  to  boast  t 

And  where  are  the  monuments  of  their  genius  to  be  found  ?  In  every 

period  we  have  had  sdme  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates 

"  - 

.^^f*  Hiune^  ID  his  Eany  on  Eloqneoce,  makes  thU  observation,  and  illustrates  it 
^^his  oaui  deaance.  He,  indeed,  supposes,  that  no  satisfactory  reasons  can  be  given- 
^r^^^^ntt  for  the  inferiority  of  modem  to  ancient  eloquence.  In  this,  I  differ  from  him^* 
W  iri^  ^cftvoor,  before  the  eonclosioB  of  this  lecture^  to  point  out  some  causes  to 
^j^^lJMthink,  it  may  in  a  gr€at  ncamre  be  Mcribed,  ia  the  tqrcc  groet  sceoes  of  ppb- 
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in  parfiament ;  but  th&t  figure  was  couiionly  owing  to  Iheir  wuAmi,  «r 
4beir  experience  in  business,  more  than  lo  their  taient  for  eralotj  ;  wad 
unless  in  some  few  instances,  wherein  the  power  of  oratwy  has  appefl»» 
ed,  indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  pariiupentaiy  speaking  nAat 
obtained  to  several,  a  temporary  applaxise,  than  conferred  upon  mxj  a 
lasting  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless,  we  have  mutj  aliie 
pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  Readings  have  been  thou^t  wosChj 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ;  or  have  conxmanded  attestwD,  me^ 
longer  than  the  cause  which  was  the  sufc^ct  of  them  iateitsated  Hm 
public  ;  while  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru,  is  the  former  a^ 
and  those  of  Couching  and  D*Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  mtb 
pleasure,  and  are  often  quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  Fienek 
critics.  In  the  same  manser,  in  the  poipit,  the  British  divinea  have  dis* 
tinguished  themselves  by  the  most  accurate  and  rational  composilieM 
which  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  priaitd  sennons  we 
have,  full  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality  ;  bol  die 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  ialeisestiiK 
and  engaging  the  jieart,  which  is  or  ought  to  be,  the  gseat  street  of 
the  pulpit,  as  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion  to  the  excellenae 
of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opinion,  fiirther  fixMii>pcp« 
fection,  than  that  of  preachiug  is  among  us  ;  the  veasons  of  whidft,  I 
shall  aifterwards  have  occasion  to  discuss  :  in  proof  of  the  fact;  ji  m 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  peisee^ 
sive  animated  oration,  seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  aaddtary 
reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  BoonMssw, 
and  Flechier,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  ei»* 
quence  aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  BfitiA 
preachers  have  in  view. 

In  genera],  the  characteristical  difference  between  the  sMe  o£  tie- 
quence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  Uiat  the  French  have  adople^ 
higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  oratory^  tfao^l^ 
sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail,  (n  great  Britain,  we  li«ve  tatoi 
up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key  ;  but  in  our  execution,  as  was  natusatty  to 
be  expected,  bave  been  more  correct.  In  France,  the  style  of  their 
orators  is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures  ;  and  their  discourse  earned 
on  with  more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  The  compoti- 
tion  is  often  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  d^deat 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerlbl  ;  a  d^ 
feet  owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  peopie,  wUcb  lieadt 
them  to  attend  fully  as  much  to  ornament  as  to  substance  ;  and,  in  part, 
to  the  nature  of  their  government  whicii  by  excluding  public  speaJdiig 
froili  having  much  influence  on  the  -conduct  of  public  afiairs,  deprives 
eloquence  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength!. 
Hence  the  pulpit  is  the  principal  field  which  is  lefl  for  their  eloquence. 
The  members,  too,  of  the  French  academy  give  liarangues  at  their 
admission,  in  which  genius  often  appears  ;  but, '  labouring  under  the 
misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  commoiH 
ly  into  flattery  and  panegyric,  the  most  barren  and  insipid  of  all  topi^. 

1  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  aspired  to  a  more 
subhnie  species  of  eloquence,  thap  is  aimed  at  by  the  modems.  Theirs 
was  of  the  vehement  and  passionate  kind,  by  which  they  endeavoured 
to  inflame  liic  minds  of  their  hearers,  and  hurry  their  imaginatioDS 
<^way  :  and,  suitable  to  this  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  vehemence 
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of  gtiilMn  and  aelioii ;  tlie  *  tuppkwio  pedis/*  th^  '  percoraio  fronts 
•t  femiffit,'*  wertt»  as  we  ieani  from  Cicero's  wrttinp,  usual  gestures 
amMg  Okem  at  tbe  bar  ;  thouf^h  now  they  would  be  reckoned  extrava- 
gmit  anj  wfaevc,  excefifc  upon  the  stage.  Modern  eloquence  is  much 
BMrt  omI  and  temperate ;  and  in  Qreat  Britain  especially,  has  confined 
ilMif  afanest  wholly  to  the  argnnentatire  and  rational.  It  is  much  of 
that  species  which  the  smcient  crities  caHed  the  *  Tenuis,'  or  ^  Subtilis  ;* 
which  aims  at  convincing  and  iastmcting,  rather  than  affecting  the  paa» 
Itons,  and  assimea  a  tmie  not  npnch  higher  than  common  argument  and 
diaoonne. 

Several  reaaens  may  be  given,  why  modem  elo«|ptence  has  been  so 
Simted,  and  humble  in  its  eA>rto.  In  the  first  place,  t  am  of  opimoa, 
that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct  tofn  rf 
blinking,  winch  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modem  times.  It  cao 
hardly  be  doubted,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere '  genius,  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  exceBed  us  ;  hot,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accu- 
racy and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advan- 
tage over  them,  ought,  I  think,  to  he  admitted  also.  In  proportion  aa 
the  world  has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress^  A 
MFtaift  strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cid- 
fivated,  and'  introdnced  into  every  subject  Heace  we  are  more  on  owf 
gsard  agaan&t  the  flowers  of  elocution  ;  we  are  now  on  the  waick  ; 
wn  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public  speakers  are 
tHiged  to  be  more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to 
eltenite  the  imigioatson,  aiMl  warm  ^e  passions  ;  and  by  the  inffoeace 
of  piiavaiiing  taste,  theifr  own  genius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps, 
ki  too  great  a  degree,  it  is  likely  toO)  I  eonfess,  that  what  we  fondly 
ascribe  to  our  correctness  and  good  sense,,  b  owing  ia  a  great  measure, 
t»onr  phlegm  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vivacity  and  sensibility  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  fimner,  seems  to  have 
keen  m«cb  greater  tiun  ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a  higher  relish 
ef  aUthe  keMities  ef  oratory. 

Besides  these  national  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  attend 
to  peculiar  circnmstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  speaking, 
which  have  proved  disadvantageeus  to  the  growth  of  eloquence  among 
tic«  Though  the  paiiiament  of  Great  Britain  be  the  noblest  field  which 
fiuvope,  at  this  day,  alEordstoapublic  speaker,  yet  ebquenee  has  never 
keen  se^  powerM  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  Hbe  popular  assem- 
blies of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand 
of  arbitravy  power  bore  a  violent  sway  ;  and  bet  latter  times,  ministerial 
iafiuence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  of  speaking,  though 
always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterbal- 
ance either  of  these  ;  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so 
much  zeal  and  favour,  as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible 
and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients,  is  greati 
Among  them,  die  judges  were  generally  numerous  ;  the  laws  were  few 
and  simple  ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  lefl,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
squity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what 
the  J  termed  judicial  eloquence.  But  among  the  modems,  the  case  is 
quite  altered.     The  system  of  law  is  become  much  more  complicated. 

?  Yid^  De  Clar.  Qratv 
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l*he  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby  rendered  6o  laborious  an  attainmenft^ 
as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a  lawyer's  education,  and  in  a  manner,  the 
study  of  his  life.     The  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplish* 
ment,  to  which  he  can  aiSbrd  to  devote  much  less  of  his  time  and  laboor. 
The  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the 
bar ;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  hm, 
statute,  or  precedent,  by  which  means  knowle^e,  much  more  than 
oratoiT,  is  become  the  principal  requisite. 
With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disadTaatage* 
,  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating  tbem  from 
memory,  has  prevailed  so  universally  in  England.     This  may,  indeed, 
have  introduced  accuracy  ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  elo- 
quence ;  for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.     It 
leads  to  a  different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery  ;  and  caar 
never  have  an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.    Another  drcumatanc^ 
too,  has  been  unfortunate.     The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Res- 
toration, adopted  a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  pfeaching ; 
and  those  who  adhered  to  them,  in  aftertimes,  continued  to  distinguiah 
themselves  by  somewhat  of  the  same  manner.     The  odium  of  Uiese 
sects  drove  the  established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they  were 
judged  to  have  carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  studied 
coolness,  and  composure  of  manner.     Hence,  from  the  art  of  persua* 
sion,  which  preaching  ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed,  in  England, 
into  mere  reasoning  and  instruction  ;  which  not  only  has  brought  dowir 
the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume  ; 
but  has  produced  this  farther  effect,  that,  by  accustoming  the  public  ear 
to  such  cool  and  dispassionate  discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other 
kinds  of  public  speaking  upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoured  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen,  fal- 
len below  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ;  and  from 
being  sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cod. 
Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope  ;  and, 
to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the  want  of  capa- 
city and  genius,  we  may  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  risen  higher. 
It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped  ;  it  is  an  in- 
strument which  may  be  employed  for  purposes  of  the  highest  importance. 
The  ancient  modek  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  be  set  before  us 
for  imitation  :  though,  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless,  have  soma 
regard  to  what  modem  taste  and  modern  manners  wiH  bear  ;  of  which  I 
shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  say  more.. 
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WPPERENT  EINDS  OP  PUBLIC  SPEAKING....ELOQUENCE  01^ 
POPULAR  ASSEMBLIES....EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOS- 
THENES. 

After  the  preluunary  views  which  have  been  given  of  the  nature  ot 
eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  whith  it  has  subsisted  in  difie- 
Bent  ages  and  countries,  I  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
cjifferent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
aad  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations 
into  three  kinds  :  the  demonstrative,  the  deUberative,  and  the  judicial: 
The  scope  of  the  demonstrative,  was  to  praise  or  to  blame  ;  that  of 
the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ;  that  of  thejudicial,  to  accuse 
9r  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloquence,  wer^ 
panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  funeral  orations.  The  delibe- 
lative  was  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senate 
or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with 
die  eloquence  of  the  bar»  employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have 
fower  to  absolve  or  tp  condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the 
ancient  treatises  on  rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems  who  copy 
them.  It  is  a  divisioa  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all  of 
the  matters  which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  how- 
ever, suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful,  to 
Ibttow  that  division  which  the  train  of  modern  speaking  naturally  points 
out  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit  ;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  char- 
acter that  particularly  suits  it.  This  division  coincides  in  part  with  the 
ancient  one.  The  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with 
what  the  ancients  caUed  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popular  as- 
lemblies,  though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  species, 
jret  admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  .  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
IS  altogether  of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  properly  reduced  under 
aoj  of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  aU  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assembUes,  belong  in  com- 
mon, the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its  parts. 
Of  ^ese  rules  I  purpose  afterwards  to  treat  at  large.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  them>  1  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
three  £nds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every 
^cies  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited 
to  it ;  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  di- 
rect the  application  of  general  rules.  The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is 
^ndamentally  difierent  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parlia- 
ment :  and  to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  the  distinguishing 
character  which  any  kind  of  public  speaking  requjfes,  is  the  foundation 
^  what  is  called  a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  concerning  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
^^,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mentioned,  I 
^^kA  begia  with  that  whicji  tends  to  throw  most  light  upoA  the  rest,  viz. 
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the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august  theatre  for  tkk 
kind  of  eloquence,  to  be  feuad  in  any  fiation  of  Europe,  is,  bejond 
doubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meetings  too,  of  less  dig- 
nity, it  may  display  itself.     Wherever  there  is  a  popular  coart,  or 

.  wherever  any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consuttatiOBt 
tiiere,  in  different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ou^ht  always  te  be,  persuasioD.  There  mast  be 
some  end  proposed  ;  some  pomt,  most  commonly  of  public  afility  or 
good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now,  is 
all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle,  M 
it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  csn  be  oore 
erroneous,  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular  t?sm^ 
blies  admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discotuitf) 

t  they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound  resfl<»iBg> 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the  8!ie#,  W 
never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the  show  rf 
eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  the  trifling  and  superficttf* 
For,  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men,  mere  decll' 
mation  soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hearers  be,  t 
speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  6stentatioas  harsapCf 
without  solid  sense,  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  impfessim^ 
them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dangerous  espen* 
ment ;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  wiW  fail  ten  tim* 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  goodBeo^ 
than  we  sometimes  think  them ;  and  upon  any  question  of  boanWil 
plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without  art,  will  generally  pr^ 
over  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals  in  flowers  and  ornament,  ituier 
than  in  reasoning.  Much  more,  when  public  speakers  address  wem* 
selves  to  any  assembly  where  there  are  persons  of  education  «wj* 
proved  understanding,  they  ou^t  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  wiA  "*" 
hearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  ca»  *^ 
galled  eloquence,  is  good  senses  and  solid  thought.  As  popular  »^ 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  ^^°^ 
every  one  who  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  ^ 
ailment  ;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  conno^^ 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  jwinciples  fft  JCj 
tion.  Hence  their  influence  in  his  own  time  ;  hence  their  few  *|^ 
day.  Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  ^^'^JjJSJ 
for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  ffl>d  "J^ 
declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it  be  w 
first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly  to  be  previously  "y^ 
of  the  business  on  which  they  are  to  speak  ;  to  be  well  P'^^^i^'JS 
matter  and  argument ;  aiid  to  rest  upon  these  the  chief  stress.  **  y^ 
always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness  and  strength*  ws^^ 
is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Ornament,  if  they  '^^^^J^ 
nius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course  :  at  any  rate,  it  demands  only  ^ 
secondary  study  :  '  Cura  sit  verborum ;  solicitudo  rerum.*  *.  ^^ 
expression  be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  soKcitops,'  "^jj"  w 
vice  of  Qjointilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often  recoflected  by  all 

study  oratory.  ,       «Miiilar 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  ?P^"^, 
assembly,  it  i?,  m  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  p® 
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snaded  of  whatever  we  recommend  to  others.  Never,  when  it  can  be 
avoided,  ought  we  to  edpoose  any  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  te  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will  a 
Ibao  be  eloquent,  but  When  he  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own  senti- 
n^ents.  They  are  only  the  *  venae  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'  the  unas- 
somed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  convic-*' 
tioD.  In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject  I  observed, 
that  all  high  eloquence  knust  be  the  offspring  of  passion,  or  warm  emo<- 
(lon.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive  ;  and  gives  a  force 
to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what 
dbadvakitage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  he  utters,  must 
counterfeit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the  art  ^ 
of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question  under 
debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try  what 
Igure  they  can  make  upon  it.     But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  the  most 
improving  education  for  public  speaking ;  and  that  it  tends  to  form  them 
to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.     Such  a  liberty  they  should,  at 
no  time,  allow  thetnselves,  unless  in  meetings  where  no  real  business 
k  carried  on,  but  where  declamation  and  improvement  in  speech  is  the 
sole  aim.     Not  even  in  such  meetings,  would  I  recommend  it  as  the 
most  useful  exercise.     They  will  improve  themselves  to  more  advan- 
tage, and  acquit  themselves  with  more  honour,  by  choosing  always  that 
tide  of  the  debate  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  in- 
dined,  and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to  themselves  most  solid  and 
persuasive.     They  will  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,   and 
expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  when  they 
are  adhering  to  their  own  sentiments,  than  when  they  are  speaking  in 
contradiction  to  them.     In  assemblies  jirhere  any  real  business  is  carried 
on,  whether  that  business  be  of  much  importance  or  not,  it  is  always  of 
dangerous  cotiscquence  for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  this  sort 
«f  play  of  speech.     It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  their  characters  before 
they  are  aware  ;  and  what  they  intend  merely  as  amusement,  may  ba 
toned  to  the  discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  their  understanding. 
Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the  bar 
iotttetitnes,  admits.     The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the  course  which 
the  |debat^  takes ;  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee  this,  one  who 
trosts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will,  on  many  occasions, 
be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  Mvhith  he  had  taken.     He  will  find  it 
pfe-occupied  by  others,  or  his  reasoning^  superseded  by  some  new 
tkun   of  the    business ;    and,   if  he  ventures   to   use    bis  prepared 
speech,  it  will  be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  making  an  awkward 
%ire.    There  is'  a  general  prejudice  with  us,  and  not  wholly  an  unjust 
one,  against  set  speeches  in  public-meetings.     The  only  occasion,  when 
tbey  have  any  propriety,  is  at  the  opening  of  a  debate,   when  the 
^aker  has  it  in  his  power  to  choose  his  field.     But  as  the  debate  ad- 
vances, and  parties  warm,  discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuita- 
tblc.    They  want  the  native  air ;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested 
bjr  the  business  that  is  going  on  ;  diudy  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be 
vi^e  ;  and,  of  course,  though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom 
^persuasive  as  tiiote  free  and  unconstrained  discourses. 
This,  however,  does  rtot  by  any  means  conclude  against  prcraeditri; 

Kk 
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lion  of  what  we  are  to  say  ;  the  neglect  of  which,  and  the  trostiflg 
wholly  (o  extemporaneous  efforts,  will  unavoidably  produce  Che  habit 
of  speaking  in  a  loose  and  undigested  manner.  But  the  premeditatioB 
which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case  which  we  now  consider,  is  of 
the  subject  or  argument  in  general,  rather  than  of  nice  compositioD 
m  any  particular  branch  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  caimot 
be  too  accurate  in  our  preparation,  so  as  to  be  fully  master  of  the  boa- 
joess  under  consideration  ;  but  with  regard  to  words  and  expression,  it 
is  very  possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and  pre- 
cise. Indeed,  till  once  persons  acquire  the  firmness,  that  presence  of 
minri,  and  command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  notiking 
but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  may  be  proper  for  a  young  speaker 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.  But,  aAer  wmc 
performances  of  this  kind  have  given  him  boldness,  he  will  find  itthe 
better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly  :  but  only  to  write, 
beforehand,  some  sentences  witli  which  he  intends  to  set  out,  io  order 
to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train  :  and,  for  the  rest,. to  set  down  short 
notes  of  the  topics,  or  principal  thoughts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist, ift 
their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  (fe- 
course.  Such  short  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  begiiffling 
to  speak  in  public.  They  i^ill  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  a^ 
curacy,  which  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  ^^mger  too  soon  of 
losing.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  think  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question  ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arrangiog  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speabDg» 
nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  clear  method,  i 
Inean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads  and  subdi?i6ions> 
which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pidpit ;  and  which,  in  popalar  as- 
semblies, unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of  great  authority  and  character! 
and  the  subject  of  great  importance,  and  the  preparation  too  very  acci- 
rate  is  rather  in  hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearera  ;  such  an  introdnC' 
tion  is  presenting  always  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse. 
But  though  the  method  be  not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any 
length,  should  be  without  method  ;  that  is,  every  thing  should  be  foond 
in  its  proper  place.  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greater 
^vantage  to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thoughts,  and  class- 
ed under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deUf  er.  This 
tvill  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  .him  through  his  discourse,  without 
that  confusion  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who  has  fixed  no 
distinct  plan  of  what  he  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the  hearcrt» 
order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  any  proper  im- 
pression. It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  what  is  said.  It  makes  them 
Accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  goes  along ;  aad  m^^ 
them  feel  the  full  effect  of  every  argument  which  he  employs*  F^ 
things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  distinct  arrai^" 
•ment ;  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  never  produce  entire  convic- 
tion without  it.  Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the  proper  distribation 
of  the  several  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat. 

Let  us   now  consider  of  the  style   and  expression  suited  to  tpe 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblieji.     Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope  lot 
the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.     The  very  aspect  ot 
large  assembly,  engaged  i&  some  debate  of  moment,  and  attentive  \9  ta 
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discourse  of  one  man,  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with  such  ele^a- 
•tion  and  warmth,  as  both  give  rise  to  strong  expressions,  and  gives 
them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the 
movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  nyvapzihy  between  the  orator 
and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly  as 
the  native  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper  place.  That 
ardour  of  speech,  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  sentiment,  which  arise 
from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  some  great  and  public  object, 
form  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  however,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes  on 
this  subject. 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  express  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an  attempt 
to  introduce  great  vehemence  into  a  subject,  which  is  either  of  shght 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of  caln^y. 
A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  most  frequent 
occasion  ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement, 
will  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit  warmth 
without  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  unnatural  man- 
ner, which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have  oflen  suggested, 
to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeliug  of  passion,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise  can  almost  never 
be  So  perfect,  but  it  is  discovered.  The  heart  can  only  answer  to  the 
heart.  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  fol- 
low nature  ;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  second- 
ed by  our  own  genkis.  One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  of  much  re- 
putation and  much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To 
attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  those  strong 
sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression  which  are 
given  to  few. 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement  man- 
ner, and  when  genius  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not  counter- 
feited ;  we  must,  however,  set  a  guard  on  ourselves,  not  to  allow 
impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emotion  in  the  speaker, 
eloquence,  as  was  before  observed,  will  never  produce  its  highest 
^ects  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  lose  command  of  himself, 
he  will  soon  lose  command  of  his  audience  too.  He  must  never  kin- 
dle too  soon  :  he  must  begin  with  moderation  ;  and  study  to  carry 
his  hearers  along  with  him  ;  as  he  warms  in  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
course. For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  passion,  and  leaves 
them  behind  ;  if  they  are  not  tuned,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  unison  to 
him,  the  discord  will  presently  be  felt,  and  be  very  grating.  Let  a 
speaker  haV)e  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  sub- 
ject it  is  always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
andience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it 
from  carrying  him  beyond  certain  bounds.  If,  when  most  hfiated  by 
^he  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master  of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  at- 
^Dtion  to  arjgument.  and  even  to  some  degree  of  correct  expression. 
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this  self-command,  this  exertion  of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has 
a  wonderful  effect  both  to  please,  and  to  persuside.  It  is  indeed  the  m^ 
ter  piece,  the  highest  attainment  of  elo^juencc  ;  uniting  the  strength  of 
reason,  with  the  vehemence  of  passion  ;  affording  all  the  advantage  of 
passion  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  diaor- 
der  which  are  apt  to  accompany  it.  .      ^ 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  of  popu- 
lar speaking,  we  roust  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  public  car 
will  bear.  This  direction  1  give,  in  order  to  guard  against  an  injudicious 
imitation  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pronunciation  and  ges- 
ture, and  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  what 
the  greater  coolness  of  modem  teste  wilt  readily  suffer.  This  may 
perhaps,  as  1  formerly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  modem  eloquence.^ 
ft  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impnlse  of 

fenius,  and  continue  always  creeping  on  the  ground  :  but  it  is  a  reason 
owever,  why  we  should  ayoid  carryii^  the  tone  of  declapaation  to  a 
height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  extravagant.  Demosthenes,  to  justify 
the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cheronaea,  calls  up  the  manes  of  those  hetoes 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  and  Platsa,  and  swears  by  them,  that 
their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in  their  endeavours  to  support  the 
same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  implores  and  obtests  the  Al- 
ban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address  to  them  :  and  both  pas- 
sages, in  these  orators,  have  ^  fine  effect*  But  how  few  modem  orators 
could  venture  on  such  apostrophes  ?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would  it 
require  to  give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  tliem  pro- 
duce a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fiflh  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speakings  but  especi- 
ally in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all  the  decoifums 
of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  eloquence  can  atone  for 
the  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence,  which  is  becoming  in  a  person 
of  character  and  authori^,  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expected 
from  a  young  speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  suit 
one  subject  and  one  assembly  is  altogether  out  of  place  in  a  grave  cause, 
and  a  solemn  meeting.  *  Caput  artis  est,'  says  Q,uintilian,  '  decere.^ 
*  The  first  principal  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum.'  No  one  should 
ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  to  himself  a  just  and  strict 
idea  of  what  suits  his  own  age  and  character  ;  what  suits  the  subject, 
the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion  :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train  and 
manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist  much  on 
this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleventh  book  of  Qniotilian,  which 
is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.  Cicero's 
admonitions  in  his  Orator  ad  Brutnm,  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words,  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak  in  public.     '  Est  eloquentiae, 

*  The  pssiti^e  in  Cioero  is  veiy  beaatifid  »nd  adorned  with  the  highest  ealonring  of  hii 
ctoqaenee.  '  Non  est  humnoo  consilio,  ne  nedloeri  qoidero,  jtidiee^  deoram  immorttiHMs 
oara,  res  illft  perfects.  Beligionet,  iseheroule,  ipsB  arsei^ue  eum  ilton  bellMun  cadere 
Tiderunt,  commovMse  se  videntur,  et  jos  in  illo  suunt  reunuisse.  Vos  enim  jnm  Atbttti 
tumuli,  alqae  loci,  tos  inqusm  imploro  fltqn«  obtestor,  vnsque  Albnnoraitt  droti"  anb, 
saerorum  popaji  Roroani  soeiv  et  equates,  qoas  iUe  pnseeps  amtntiftt  caiii  fmKtkn^tqai^ 
imnctissimis  lucis,  substrootionuin  insanis  mokibus  oppresserat ;  vestr»  turn  ariie,  ^estrm  re* 
1igione«  vigueruDt,  vestra  vis  valuit,  qoam  iHe  omtu  aeelere  poUucrst  Tuque  ex  too  edito 
inonte  LatialV,  sancte  Jupiter,  cujus  ille  laeus,  nemoray  finesque,  aiepe  omni  Atfario stnfpra« 
scelere  raaculirat,  aliquando  ad  eum  puniendnni,  oculos  apeniiati :  fobo  iBae,  rettto  hi  eoB^ 
hpccte,  scrXf  sed  Justie  tameO)  et  debit»  pcsnx  solutos  s^nt' 
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sicut  reli(}iiftram  reram,  fandamentuiB,  sapientia  ;  ut  enim  in  Tita,  sic  in 

oratiooe  nibil  est  jifBcilias  quam  quod  deceat  videre  ;  hcrjus  ignoratione 
•aepisfliiDe  peccatur  ;  non  enim  omois  fortana,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non 
'omnis  ^tas,  nee  vero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut  yer- 
borum  genere  tractandus  est,  aut  sententiarum.  Semperque  in  omni 
parte  orationis,  ut  vit^,  quid  deceat  considerandum  ;  quod  et  in  re  de 
qua  agitur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt,  et  eorum  qui 
aodiunt.^  So  much  for  the  considerations  that  require  to  be  attended 
to,  with  respect  to  the  rehemence  and  warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popu^ 
kr  eioquenee. 

The  cnrrent  of  stjrle  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
(}]iiaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  ot  place  here  ;  and  always  de- 
rogate from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which  should 
chiefly  be  studied  ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly  introduc- 
edy  produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphors  are  wamu 
growing  and  descriptive,  some  inaccuracy  ia  them  will  be  orerlooked^. 
which,  in  a  written  , composition,  would  be  remarked  and^censured. 
Amidst  the  torrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  of  the  figure  mak^es  im- 
pression :  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  difiuseness  suited  to  po- 
pular eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  I  know  that  it  is 
common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  proper,  I  am  in- 
clbed,  however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring  in  this  respect ; 
Knd  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  style,  public  speakers  oflea 
low  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they  gain  by  the  fulness  of  their  il- 
lustration. There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  speaking  ito  a  multitude,  we  must 
i^ot  speak  in  sentences  and  apothegms  :  care  must  be  taken  to  explain 
ind  inculcate  ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  for. 
VTe  ought  always  to  remember  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased 
w'i\h  hearing  ourselves  apeak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired  ; 
ipd  the  moment  they  begin  to  tire,  all  our  eloquence  goes  for  nothing. 
i  loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust  ;  and,  on  most 
Mrcasions,  we  bad  better  run  the  risque  of  saying  too  little  than  too  much. 
Btetter  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and  rest  it  there, 
han  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a  profusion  of  words 
ipon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers,  and  leave  them  flat  and 
anguid. 

5f  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  It  is 
Riffk^tent  now  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixt  assemblies,  the  best 
Kiaonec:  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arrogant  and 
overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable  ;  and  the  least  ap- 
pearance of  it  ought  to  be  shunned  :  but  there  is  a  certain  decisive  tone, 
^ch  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man*  who  is  thoroughly  per- 
vaded of  the  sentiments  he  utters  ;  and  which  is  the  best  calculated  for 
Braking  a  general  impression.     A  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  bespeaks 

*  *'  Good  aense  is  the  foandation  of  doqaence,  as  it  is  of  all  other  thiofs  that  are  Tahui- 
lie.  It  hApp«i«s  in  oratoty  ezactiy  as  it  does  in  life,  that  freqaentl^  nothing  is  more  diffi- 
iolt  than  to  diseern  what  is  proper  and  heeomh^*  In  consequence  of  inistalnng  this,  the 
Sto^iBSt  £M|lfa  1^  oUtcD  eomAutted.  ^or  to  the  difierent  degrees  of  rank,  fortune,  and 
ige  aiaoo»  meo,  to  all  the  Tarieties  of  time,  place,  and  auditory,  the  same  style  of  lan- 
ro^ge,  tdH  the  suae  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree.  In  evcrr  part  of  a  discourse,  just  as 
ft  every  part  of  lift,  we  rajust  attend  to  what  is  suiuMe  and  decent ;  whether  that  be  de- 
B*^B«>Ki  ^  thfi  natore  of  the  anl^t  of  which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  those 
rho  9^^  or  oC  tboie  who  hear.' 
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always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion  ;  which  is,  by  no  ]neui8,a 
fiivourable  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to  embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflec- 
tion and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The  sum  of  what  ba 
been  said,  is  this  :  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is  persuasion  ;  and  As 
must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument  and  reasoning  must  be  tbe 
basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  business,  and  not  mere  declaimers. 
We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse  j  m 
litter,  as  much  as  possible,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiroeob. 
The  premeditation  should  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  worda.  Clear 
order  and  method  should  he  studied  ;  the  manner  and  expression  wun 
and  animated  ;  though  still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  m^ 
at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  the  proper  restraints  which  rcgirf 
to  the  audience,  and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  mtj 
public  speaker  :  the  style  free  and  easy  ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather 
than  diffuse  ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  coododetM 
head,  let  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine  and 
wrtful  speaking  is  momentary  ;  that  made  by  argument  and  good  sewe, 
is  solid  and  lasting. 

I  shall  now,  that  I  may  afford  an  exemplification  of  that  species  of  ora- 
tory of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from  Demoi- 
thenes.  Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English  traDSlanon, 
they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and  spirited  el«l««^ 
which  I  have  so  often  praised.  I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostly  from  tw 
Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations  spoia 
to  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the  «»P 
of  both  the  Philippics,  and  the  Olynthiacs,  is  the  same,  I  shall  not  cwm 
myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from  t^^o 
three  of  them  ;  such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  spcabpgi 
some  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  tf,  w 
rouse  the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  gro«^ 
power  and  crafty  policy,  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon 
overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The  Athenians  ^^-  y^. 
•alarmed  ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  tee  » 
several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by  ^^J^ 
bribes  to  favour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of  ^** p>  .tJ  «|g . 
thenes  arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first  PhinjP  ' 
which,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  simple  and  ^^^^^'i^t^ 

*  Had  we  been  convened,  Athenians  !  on  some  new  subject  of  ' 
I  had  waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  ^^c^*^^^i*^n^Vre 
ions.  If  1  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I  ^hou  ^^^ 
r.ontimied  silent ;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted  to  speak  ©J  ^ 
timents.  But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these  speake^  "^^|j 
ten  times  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ;  ^  ^^ 
1  have  arisen  first,  I  presume  I  may  expect  your  pardon ;  for  u  ^^ 
former  occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  wouw  d 
found  it  needful  to  consult  at  present  ^       ^g^ 

*  First  then,  Athenians  !  however  wretched  the  situation  of  on  ^^ 
at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  despera  ^'  .^  jg  | 
I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  paradox  ;  J    ^^^ 

•  In  Iht  foUowiog  cxtracu,  LeUnd*i  translatioa  k  mo^  fatio^ 
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certain  truth,  that  our  past  misfortanes  afford  a  circunutance  most  fa^ 
rourable  of  all  others  to  our  future  hopes.*    And  what  is  that  ?  even 
that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total  indolence,  and 
Dtter  disregard  of  our  own  interest.     For  were  we  thus  situated,  in  spite- 
of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard 
our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.     But  now,  Philip  hath  only  con- 
quered your  supineness  and  inactivity  ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered.  1 
lou  cannot  be  said  to  be  defeated  ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted. 
If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a  for- 
nidable  enemy  in  Philip,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  numerous  ar-  4 
Bues  which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of  our  state 
fespoiled  of  so  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  justly. 
set  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians  !  when  we  pos- 
sessed Pydna,  Potidcea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that  country  round :  when 
nany  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him,  were  free  and  independent, 
md  more  inchned  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.     If  Philip,  at  that  time 
ireak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had  desponded  of  success  against  you, 
he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now 
crowned  with  success,  nor  could  have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of 
girandeur  at  which  you  now  behold  him.     But  he  knew  well  that  the 
strongest  places  are  only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready 
for  the  conqueror.     He  knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolve 
naturally  to  those  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  possessioils  of  the  supine,  to 
the  active  and  intrepid.     Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns, 
whole  nations.     He  either  rules  universally  as  a  conqueror,  or  governs 
as  a  protector.     For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such,  as 
they  see  resolved  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

*  If  you,  my  countrymen  !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  enter- 
tain the  like  sentiments  ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve  him- 
self an  useful  citizen,  to  the  utmost  that  his  station  and  abilities  enable 
him  ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contribute,  and  the  young  to  take  the 
field ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves,  and  banish  these  vain  hopes 
which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  bu- 
siness may  lie  upon  others  and  he  remain  at  his  ease ;  you  may  then» 
by  the  assistance  of  the  gods,  recal  those  opportunities  which  your  su- 
pineness hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  this  man. 

*  But  when,  O  my  countrymen  !  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vigour  ? 
Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event  ?  till  forced  by  some  necessi- 

S?  VVhat  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condition  ?  To  free  men, 
e  disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is  in  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent 
aecessity.  Or  say,  is  it  your  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
Kc  places,  each  inquiring  q{  the  other,  '  what  new  advices  ?'  Can  any 
thing  be  more  new,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the 
Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  *  Is  Philip  dead  V — '  No— but  he  is 
k.'  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not  ?  suppos- 
l  he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up  another  Philip,  if  you  continue 
fcuB  regardless  of  your  interest. 

*  Many,  1  know,  delight  more  in  nothing  than  in  circulating  all  the  ru- 
uis,  they  hear  as  articles  of  intelligence.   Some  cry,  Philip  hath  joined 

*  This  thoQght  n  oolj  hioted  it  in  the  firtt  Philippie,  bat  brought  out  more  full  j  in  the 
"^J  V  the  nme  thottght,  oeMwrned  bf  flmUu  liautittii  of  affairs,  lametimci  oecur  to 
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with  the  Lacedajmoniaiw,  and  they  are  concerting  the  destruction  of 
Thefoes.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sedt  an  embassy  to  the  Kingof  P€^ 
flia  ;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places  in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go  abwt 
framing  our  several  talcs.  I  do  believe  indeed,  Athenians  !  that  he  isift- 
toxicated  with  his  greatness,  and  does  entertain  bis  imaginahon  withmaay 
such  visionary  projects,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose  him.  But 
]  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  taken  his  measures,  that  the  weik- 
«8t  among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such  rumours)  kwrt 
what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Let  us  only  be  per- 
suaded of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy  ;  that  we  have  long  been  subject  to 
bis  insolence  ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been  done  for  us  by 
others,  hath  turned  against  us  ;  that  all  the  resource  left,  is  in  our8clf»; 
and  that  if  we  are  not  indined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad,  we  8h(HiWbe 
forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  persuaded  of  these  thmgs,  wi 
then  we  shall  come  to  a  proper  determination,  and  be  no  longer  gni^ 
by  rumours.  We  need  not  be  solicitious  tu  know  what  particular  CTeofe 
are  to  happen.  We  may  be  well  assured  Inat  nothing  good  can  hippcBi 
unless  we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs,  and  act  as  becomes  Atl^ 
Bians.  , 

«  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Philip  is  now  at  actau 
war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would  then  be,  boir 
to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are  persons  so  stwagely 
infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  cobshJci^ 
able  part  of  our  dominions  ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conqn«ti; 
although  all  Greece  has  suffered  by  his  injustice  ;  yet  they  can  bear  it  re- 
peated in  this  assembly,  that  it  is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  ^^ 
in  war  :  this  su^estion  must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  reaclil3f  wfi""* 
that  were  it  in  our  power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace 
oV  war,  peace  if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  «»■ 
braced:  But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gatbered  w 
armies  round  him  ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  '''^**^  JJ 
hct,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  leil  for  us  bat  to 
oppose  him  ?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is  only  a  f*^ 
ration  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after  his  other  ^^^'^^PJ^ 
I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At  least,  it  is  only  our  c^ 
towards  Philip,  not  Philip's  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  teroeoa 
peace  ;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which  PhUip's  treasures  are  «*P^"^ 
for  which  his  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  o**^^"*!^ 
lie  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  against  you>  while  you  make 

war  on  him.  fneace 

*  Heavens  !  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge  ®'  P?^ 
•r  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  ?  Is  there  any  man  so  weak  as  to 
gine  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  ^^^J^^ 
and  Cabyle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  b  now  braving  the  utmost  ^^^ 
and  enduring  the  severity  of  toils  and  seasons  ;  and  that  be  ^•J  ^^^g  ] 
signs  upon  the  arsenals,  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  ^^^^^ 
or  that  he  will  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  the  cells  ana  °^^^ 
of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  enjoy  all  your  revenues  I""  P®*^^  i^,  ,0 : 
you  wait,  perhaps,  till  he  declare  war  against  you.  He  will  ^^^^^^^  \fi 
no,  though  he  were  at  your  gates.  He  will  still  be  assuri^J^u  ^^ 
is  not  at  war.     Such  were  his  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreum^ 

!  Pwi-  vk 
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his  forces  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country  ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  o£  PheraB,  until  the  moment  he  attacked  their  wails  :  and  thus  he 
amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit  their  city,  or 
be  his  kingdom.  He  would  indeed  be  the  absurdest  of  mankind,  if» 
while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  anjii  are  wholly  engaged 
in  accusing  and  prosecuting  one  another,  he  should,  by  declaring  war, 
put  an  end  to  your  private  contests,  warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal 
against  him,  and  deprive  his  pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence 
ibr  suspending  your  resolutions,  that  of  his  not  beine  at  war  with  the 
state.  I,  for  my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the 
Megaraeans,  by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Eubcea,  by  his  late 
incursions  into  Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  Peloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treaty  ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you  ;  unless  you 
shall  affirm,  that  he  who  prepares  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace, 
until  the  walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose 
whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  thai  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  though  not  a  blow  has  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn.  . 

All  Greece,  all  the  barbarian  world,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man^s  am- 
bition. And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  thjs,  we  send  no 
embassies  to  each  other ;  we  express  no  resentment ;  but.  into  such 
wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect  what  our 
interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associations,  or  forming 
confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  Philip's  growing  power ; 
each  fondly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which  another  is  destroyed,  is 
so  much  time  gained  to  him  ;  although  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  that, 
like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  those  who 
think  themselves  the  most  remote  from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause 
of  oar  present  passive  disposition  ?  f^or  some  cause  sure  there  must 
be,  why  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  so  zealous  heretofoi:e  in  defence 
of  hberty,  are  now  so  prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians  !  is, 
that  a  principle,  which  was  formerly  fixed  in  tlie  minds  .of  all,  now  ex- 
ists no  more  ;  a  principle  which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia  ; 
maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece,  and  triumphed  over  the  ppwers  of 
sea  and  land.  That  jprinciple  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all 
those  who  accepted  bribes  irom  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  lib- 
erties of  Greece*  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime  alto- 
gether unpardonable.  Neither  orators,  nor  generals,  would  then  sell 
for  gold,  the  favourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put  into  their  hands. 
No  gold  could  impair  our  firm  concord  at  home,  our  hatred  and  diffi- 
deace  of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all  things  are  exposed  to 
sale,  as  in  a  public  market.  Corruption  has  introduced  such  manners, 
^  have  proved  the  bane  and  destruction  of  our  country.  Is  a  man 
known  to  havie  received  foreign  money  ?  People  envy  him.  Does  he 
own  it  ?  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted  in  form '  They  forgive  him  : 
^  universally  has  this  contagion  diffused  itself  among  us. 

*  If  there  be  any  who,  though  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck. with  terror,  as  if  Phihp  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
1^7  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
^ftmces  to  which  he  owes  Ins  present  elevation  ;  and  that  his  affairs  are 
now  ready  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians  I  should  think  Philip 
''eafly  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means.  When 
iorcea  join  in  harmony  and  affection,  and  one  common  interest  unites 
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confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and  endure 
distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extraragant  amlntidn  and  law- 
less power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandized  a  single  pevson, 
the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident,  overthrows  him,  and  daslMS 
Lis  greatness  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians  !  it  i« 
not  possible,  to  found  a  lasting  power  upon  injustice,  perjury,  and  treacii- 
ery.  These  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  b<»rrow  fer  a  while, 
from  hope,  a  gay  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrays  fbeir 
weakness,  and  they  fall  of  themselves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in  stractures  of 
every  kind,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  firmest  ttaiiility,  so  dw 
groumls  and  principles  of  great  enterprizes  should  be  justice  and  tmdu 
Bat  this  solid  foundatitm  is  wanting  to  sdl  the  enterprizes  of  Iliilip* 

*  Hence,  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  wh^  dts* 
tjust,  who  envy  him.  If  yott  will  exert  yourselves  as  yodrhonour  aodyoor 
interest  require,  you  will  not  only  discover  the  weakness  and  insincerilj 
of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition  abo  of  his  own  Jdogdm^ 
For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  inclinations  of  his  subjects  are  tiic 
same  with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  glory  ;  but  they  hare  no 
part  in  this  ambition.  Harassed  by  those  various  excursions  he  is  c 
making,  they  groan  under  perpetual  calamity  ;  torn  from  their  b  ' 
and  their  ^milies  ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their 
All  diose  glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  hitn  his  apparent 
bate  wasted  his  natural  strength,  his  own  kingdom,  and  rendered  it  mofih 
weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  his  profligacy  and  baseness,  and 
those  troops  of  buffoons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whtwhe  caresses  said 
constantly  keeps  about  him,  are,  tamen  of  just  dtscemmentrgreM  indica- 
tions of  the  weakness  of  his  mind*  At  present  his  snccesseaetst  a  sfaade 
ever  these  things  ;  but  lei  his  arms  meet  with  ^e  least  disgracevhis  fee- 
bleness will  appear  and  his  character  be  exposed.  For,  as  in  our  bo^^, 
while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health,  the  effect  of  some  inward  debiKt^, 
which  "has  been  growing  upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be  concealed  ;  hot 
as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  his  secret  infirmitiea  show 
themselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder  is  lodged:  so. 
in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad,  many  defhsis 
escape  the  general  eye  ;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their  own  territorj, 
their  infirmities  come  forth  to  general  observation. 

'  Fortune  has  great  influence  on  all  human  afiairs ;  but  I,  for  my  part, 
should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens  with  the  least  degree  of  vigoor  in  as- 
serting your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have  muty  better  rea- 
sons to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this  man*  But,  indeed, 
he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  bath  no  title  to  depend  either  on 
his  friends^  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  suiprising  that  he,  who  is  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  field  ;  who  is  every  where ;  whom 
no  opportunity  escapes  ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable  ;  dsonld  be 
superior  to  you,  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  fram* 
ing  decrees,  and  inquiring  after  news  ?  The  contrary  would  he  much 
more  surprising,  if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state 
engaged  in  war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  witfa  in- 
defatigable vigilance.  It  is  this,  Athenians  1  it  is  this  which  gives  him  aU 
his  advantagdragainst  you.  Philip^  constancy  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can,  in  a  moment,  strike 
the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  accident  alarms  \is,  first 
appoint  our  Trierarchs  :  then  we  aUow  them  to  exchai^  by  substitQ- 
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lion  :  tbea  the  tnppliea  are  considered ;  aext,  we  resolve  to  man  our  fleet 
with  Btrangen  a&d  fareigaera ;  then  find  it  necessary  to  supplj  their  place 
oanehes.  In  the  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  sailing  to  defend, 
the  enemy  is  already  master  o[ ;  fer  the  time  of  action  is  spent  by  us  in 
preparing ;  aiod  the  issues  ef  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  and  irreso- 
Inte  meaaores. 

'  CoDoider  theo  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  proTision  as  the 
Ugeot^iCDger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or  your  twenty 
thoasasid  foreigners ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  so  magnificenl  on  p-a^ 
per  only ;  great  and  ierribJe  in  your  decrees,  in  execution  weak  and  con- 
temptible. Bat  let  yonr  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the  native  forces  of 
the  state  }  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to  which  you  are  to  trust ;  and 
viKMBBoeyer  you  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be  entirely  under  his  gui- 
dance and  aothority.  For  ever  since  oar  armies  have  been  formed  of 
fcrejigners  alone,  th^r  victories  have  been  gained  over  our  allies  and 
confederates  oody,  while  eor  enemies  have  risen  to  an  extravagance  of 
power.' 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  of  forces  wluch  should  be 
raised,  and  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  tfiey  should  set  out ;  and  then  proposes  in  form  his  motion,  as  we 
woDld  call  it,  or  bis  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  money,  and  for 
ascertaining  the  fiinds  from  which  it  should  be  raised.  Having  finished 
«y  that  r^^es  to  the  business  under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  ora- 
ibns  on  puUic  a&ars,  commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  fbl* 
Isvnng,  which  terminates  the  first  Philippic  $  <  I,  K)r  my  part,  have  never, 
iponanyoocaaoii,  chosen  to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but 
wkui  I  was  convinced  would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
heard  my  eentiments  freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve. 
i  should  hare  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to 
have  your  trae  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  ^vould  share  the  same  advantage^  But, 
uncertain  as  I  know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself,  I  yet 
determined  to  speak,  because  I  was  convinced  that  these  measures,  if 
pursued,  mast  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of  all  those  opinions 
which  shfldl  be  oflered  to  your  acceptance,  may  the  gods  determine  that 
to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advance  the  general  welfare !' 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  manner 
of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse  must 
be  bid  to  the  excellent  original. 

LECTURE  XXVIII, 


ELOQJJENCE  OP  THE  BAR—ANALYSIS  OF  CICERO'S 

ORATION  FOR  CLUENTIUS. 

1  TREATED  lu  the  last  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence  of 
popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  apphcaUe 
to  the  eloqoenoe  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  pabhc  speaking,  to 
^bich  1  now  proceed^  aodmy  observations  opon  wbicb,  will  therefore  be 
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the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  former  lecture  must  iMt 
be  applied  to  it ;  aiul  it  is  of  importance,  that  I  begiiii  with  siiowiiii 
where  the  distinction  lies. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ends  of  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular  araem- 
blies,  are  commou]}r  dilTerent.  in  popular  assemblies,  the  great  obj«et 
is  persuasion  ;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hearers  to  some  choice 
or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it i»  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  oar  na- 
ture ;  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 
But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  ohject.  There,  it  is  not  the  speak- 
er's business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  buttosbwr 
them  what  is  just  and  true  ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly,  or  solely,  to  the 
Tinderstandins;  that  his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  charscteristical 
difference  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one  or  to 
a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  an- 
tiiority  of  character.  There  they  have  Aot  those  advantages  which « 
mixed  and  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech, 
even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  theni.  Passion  does  not  rise  so  ea* 
sily  ;  the  speaJker  is  heard  more  coolly ;  he  is  watched  over  more  seTcre- 
ly,  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attempting  that  high  Tcher 
ment  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects  which  be- 
long to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory  fronj  that  of 
popular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a  much  wider  range. 
He  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule  ;  he  can  fetch  his  topicsfrof* 
a  great  variety  of  quarters  ;  and  employ  every  illustration  which  his 
fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  i« 
limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  take 
its  scope.  The  advocate  has  always  laying  before  him  the  line,  the 
square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  coa- 
tinually  applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of  a 
much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of  popular 
assemblies  ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  must  beware  of  considering  6'^" 
•the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  as  exact  models  of  the 
manner  of  speaking  which  isxadapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bar.  ^^ 
is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of  this  ;  because,  though  these  were 
pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  thenatortof 
the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  alio  wed  a  much  nearer  ap- 
proach to  popular  eloquence,  than  vvhat  it  now  does.  This  was  owing 
chiefly  to  two  causes  : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was  much  less 
an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In  the  days  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were  few,  simple,  and  gen- 
eral ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted,  ^n  a  great  measure,  to  we 
equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  Eloquence,  much  more  than  ju- 
risprudence, was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero 
eomewhere  says,  that  three  months  study  was  suflicient  to  make  any  man  a 
complete  civilian  ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader  at 
the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  the  Ro- 
uians  a  set  of  men  called  pragmaticiy  whose  office  it  was  to  give  the  ora- 
tor ^  the  law  kaowledge  which  the  cause  he  was  to  ]^ea4  te(f»X' 
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<5d,  and  which,  he  put  into  that  popular  form,  and  dressed  up  with 
those  colours  of  eloquence,  that  were  best  fitted  for  influencing  the 
,  judges  before  whom  he  spoke. 

We  may  observe  next,  that  the  civil  and  criminal  judges,  both  in 
(Jireece  and  Rome,  were  commonly  much  more  numerous  than  they  are 
with  us,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.     The  renowned  tribunal 
of  the  Areopagus  at  Athens  consisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.*    Some 
make  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more.     When  Socrates  was  condemn- 
ed, by  what  court  it  is  uncertain,  we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  280 
voted  against  him.     In  Rome,  the  Pr»tor,  who  was  the  proper  judge 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment, 
the  Judices  Seleeti,  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  and 
hfed  the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.     In  the  ^mous  cause  of 
Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifty-one  Judices  Seleciiy  and  so  had  the  advantage 
of  addressing  his  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned  judges  of 
the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  an  assembly  of  Roman 
citizens.     Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular  eloquence,  which  we  find  the 
Roman  orator  so  frequently  employing,  and  probably  with  much  success. 
Hence  te^rs  and  commiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instru- 
nrents  of  gaining  a  cause.    Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reck- 
oned theatrical  among  us,  were  comrn'^^  at  the  Roman  bar  ;  such  as  in- 
troducing not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  but 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children^   endeavour- 
laig  to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also  the  diffe- 
rence in  the  ttirn  of  ancient  and  modem  eloquence,  whic^^  I  formerly 
took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleading 
would  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great  advantage  he  may  still  be 
studied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In  the  address  with  which  he  opens 
his  subject,  and  the  insinuation  he  employs  for  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
judges  ;  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts  ;  in  the  gracefulness  of 
ms  narration  ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  may 
and  he  ought  to  be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  be  set  before  us  ; 
bat  one  who  should  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications, 
in  his  diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas- 
sion, would  DOW  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  if  he 
ihoutd  appear  there  in  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Before  I  descend  to  more  particular  directions  concerning  the  elo- 
quence of  ^e  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundation 
of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  success,  must  always  be  laid  in  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  to 
l^ini,  or  Serves  more  of  his  deep  and  serious  study.  For  whatever  his 
abilities  as  a  speaker  may  be,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckoned 
superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides  pre- 
vious study,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thing 
Ittghly  material  to  the  success  of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painful 
attention  to  every  cause  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  so  as  to  be  thorough- 
ly master  of  all  the  facts  and  ciicumstances  relating  to  it.  On  this,  the 
ancient  rhetoricians  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  it 
^5  a  necessary  basis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading. 

*  Tide  Potter,  Antiq.  vd.  I.  p.  10S« 
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Cicero  tells  us  (under  the  character  of  Antonius,  in  the  second  bock 
De  Oratore)  that  he  always  conrersed  at  full  length  with  every  dieal 
who  came  to  consult  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no  witaeM 
to  their  conyersation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain  himself  mora 
freely ;  that  he  was  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and  to  plead  the  cavse 
of  the  adverse  party  with  him,  that  he  might  come  at  the  whole  tnith^ 
and  be  fully  prepared  on  every  point  of  the  business ;  and  that,  after  Uie 
client  had  retired,  he  used  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  imder 
three  difierent  characters,  his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  that  of  the 
advocate  on  tiie  opposite  side.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  tkt 
profession  who  decline  takipg  so  much  trouble  ;  taxing  them  not  osiy 
with  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  tmaC^ 
To  the  same  purpose  Quintiliaa,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
deUvers  a  great  many  excellent  rules  concemii^  au  the  methods  whicii 
a  lawyer  should  employ  for  obtaining  the  most  thorough  knowledlQe  «f 
the  causes  he  is  to  plead ;  again  and  again  recommending  padeiice  and 
attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensiUj^ 
*Non  tarn  obest  andi^  wipervacua,  quam  ignorare  iiecessaria.  Fre« 
qaenter  enim  et  vuhnis,  et  remedium,  in  iis  orator  invenie^  quae  litigate* 
ri  in  neutram  partem,  habere  mrventum  videbantur.'  t 

Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  fl^  prepared,  with  all  the  knowiedga 
which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause  nhich  he  ia  to 
plead  in  particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  observe,  Uiat  doqveiio^ 
in  pleading  is  of  the  highest  moment  ior  giving  support  to  a  cause*  It 
were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  because  the  andent  p<^ular  and 
vehement  manner  a£  pleading  is  now  in  a  great  measure  siipeneded» 
there  is  thengfore  no  room  for  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  stody  of 
it  is  become  superfloons.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed^ 
yet  stiH  there  is  a  right  and  proper  maDaer^  which  deserves  to  be  stotied 
as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  Uiere  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  whero 
eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  Uie  subject  ca 
which  men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  int^eat 
the  hearen.  But  the  dryness  and  subtility  of  the  subjects  generaiiy 
tated  at  the  bar,  require  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind  vi  eloqw 
in  order  to  command  attention  ;  in  order  to  give  proper  weight  to  tba 
aqpiments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  any  thing  whidi  die  plead* 
er  advances  from  passing  unregarded.  The  effect  of  good  apeabing  it 
always  very  great.    There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impression 


on  the  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused  speaker,  and  that  made  by 
one  who  pleads  the  same  cause  with  elegance,  order  and  strength,  as 
there  is  between  our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  n« 
in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 

It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  aU  tba 
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*  'Eqnidem  Boleo  dare  operin),  ut  de  «v  (|«iique  re  me  ine  doeest;  et  nm»di  afint 
adsit,  quo  liberkii  loqaatur  et  Agere  Advemrii  eaataro,  ut  ifte  agat  nam ;  et  qqioqvid 
(de  lua  re  cogitaret,  in  luediom  proferat  Itaqae  dim  Hie  decessit,  trei  penonas  naua 
susttneo,  tummil  anifni  equttate ;  mearo,  adveraarii,  jodkeSi—- ITontiQlli  dam  bpecmea  tasBi 
iDultaro  existimari  voluu^  ut  tote  foro  volftare,  et  a  aauaa  ad  oaiuam  ire  ndeantttr,  Mtt- 
aat  dicuot  incognitas  In  quo  est  ilia  qutdem  magna  dTeDiio,  vd  aegiigeiitia!  saacfq^ 
rebus,  vel  perfidix  receptii;  sed  etiam  ilia,  major  opmioae^  qaod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re 
quam  non  norit,  non  torpsMnro^  dicere.' 

t '  To  Xhiidk  to  wmetlking  tttat  ia  luperfiiiooi  can  do  bo  hoft ;  wkeien  to  be  Ignorant 
of  something  that  is  material,  may  be  highly  prejadieial.  The  adiFoeafte  vill  freqaeotly 
discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  tlie  same  time,  what  is  the  proper  defence^ 
from  circumstances  ^hicbi  to  the  party  hijoielfi  appeared  to  be  of  little  or  ao  nameat. 
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Kberal  prtdemoDB^  none  giyes  fairer  phy  to  gemui  and  abilities  than  that 
of  tbe  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to  suffer  by  the 
arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejudices,  or.secret  iatrignes.  He  is  sure 
of  conuDg  forward  according  to  his  merit ;  for  he  stands  Ibrth  every  day 
Id  view ;  he  eaters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competitors ;  every  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  public,  whose  decision  seldom  ftils  of 
being  just,  because  it  is  impartial.  Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward 
a  young  pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others,  at  the  begin* 
ning  ;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputa- 
tion resting  on  these  assistances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark,  judg^ 
es  decide,  parties  watch ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  cHents  never 
&il  to  resort,  who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his  knowledge, 
doquence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  fost  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited  to 
&e  bar^  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers^  k  of  the  calm 
and  temperate  kind,  and  connected  with  ck>se  reasoning.  Sometimes  a 
little  play  may  be  allowed  to  the  imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a'  dry 
robject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  fatigue  of  attention  ;  but  this  liberty 
twttt  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  a  florid  style,  and  a  sparkling 
manner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by 
the  judge.  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  failing  in  soundness  and  strength  of  argument.  It  is  purity 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied  ;  a  style  per- 
spicuous and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the 
pedantry  of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall 
appear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessaiy. 

Verbosity  isa'common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  profession 
are  accused  ;  into  which  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writii^  so  hastily,  and 
«i^  80  little  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  unavoid- 
ably betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  to 
those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early 
Mudy  to  guard  against  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
vatton.  Let  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers  which  they 
write,  to  the  habit  of  a  strong  and  a  correct  stjle  ;  which  expresses  the 
same  thing  DMioh  better  in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation 
of  iatricale  and  endless  periods.  If  this  habit  be  once  acqbired,  it  will 
become  iiatoral  to  them  afterwards,  when  ^the  multiplicity  of  business 
tfasU  force  then  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Whereas,  if 
the  pncttce  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become 
&niliar,  it  wfll  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they 
wirii  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  Uiemselves  with  energy  and 
grace. 

Ustinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speaking  at  the  bar.  This  should 
be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things  ;  first,  in  stating  the  question  ;  in  showing 
cleariy  what  is  the  point  in  debate ;  what  we  admit ;  what  we  deny  ;  and 
where  ^e  line  of  division  begins  between  us,  and  the  adverse  party, 
^eit,  it  should  be  s&own  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of 
^  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  the  utmost 
^^^^equence  ;  but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to 
^bar,  it  is  almost  aH  in  all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be  ta- 
^  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinct- 
^  snd  disorder  theire,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing :  we  leave 
^ft  whole  cause  in  darkness. 
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With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  narration  and  argumentatioD,  I  shad 
hereafter  oiake  several  remarks,  when  1  come  to  treat  of  the  compooeBt 
parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe,  that  the  nas- 
ration  of  facts  at  the  har,  should  always  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of  lhe« 
will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  remem- 
bered during  the  course  of  the  pleading  ;  but,  if  the  pleader  be  tedious  in 
his  manner  of  relating  them,  and  needlessly  circumstantial,  he  hys  too 
great  a  load  upon  the  memory*  Whereas,  by  cutting  off  all  superdaov 
circumstances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  material  facU ;  ht 
both  gives  a  clearer- view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impres«loa 
of  it  more  lasting.  In  argumentation,  again,  1  would  incline  to  giFe  scope 
to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain  ques- 
tion, arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  gain  strength  by  their  coDdse- 
uess.  But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires  the  argumeolf 
to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  lights,  in  order  to  be  fuUy  q»pre- 
h ended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  tlie  arguments  employed  hy  Lis  ad- 
versary, he  should  be  on  his  guard  not  to  do  them  injustice,  by  disgaisiB^< 
or  placing  them  them  in  a  false  light.  The  deceit  is  soon  discovered ;  it 
will  not  fail  of  being  exposed  ;  and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  tlie 
hearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  either  wants  (UscerDmefit 
to  perceive,  or  wants  fairness  to  admit,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning  oa 
the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see  that  he  states,  with  accuiacj 
and  candour,  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  against  him,  before  he 
proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  prejudice  is  created  in  his  hjow> 
They  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception  of 
all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argument ;  that  he  has  entire  cob- 
fidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause  ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  support 
it  by  any  artitice  or  concealment.  The  judge  is  thereby  inchned  to  re- 
ceive much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  by  a  speaker^ 
who  appears  both  so  fair  and  so  penetrating!  There  is  no  part  of  tbe 
discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of  showing  amis* 
terly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent  the  reasonings  of 
his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them. 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  the  bar,  especially  in  a  lively  re- 
ply, by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been  said  ob 
the  other  side.  But,  though  tlie  reputation  of  wit  be  dazzUng  to  a  young 
pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his  strength  upon  this  talent. 
It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  tbe 
judge  ;  and  seldom,  or  ever,  did  any  one  hse  to  eminence  in  his  profes- 
sion, by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleading  a  cause  is  always  of  o*c- 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ;  ye^ 
in  addressing  ourselves  even  to  a  single  man,  the  warmth  which  &n^ 
from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  oi 
persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client ;  he  has  taken  upon 
him  the  whole  chaige  of  his  interests  •  he  stands  in  his  place,  it  is  im- 
proper therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  appears  i^^^' 
ferent  and  unmoved  ;  and  few  chents  will  be  fond  of  trusting  their  inter- 
ests in  the  hands  of  a  cold  speaker.  ^  . 
At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prostituting  his  earnestness  an^ 
seuigibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  &v&t^  cause  that  iS 
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cotnmitted  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really  to  excite  his  zeal  or 
^ot  There  is  a  dignity  of  chanccter,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor* 
tance  for  every  one  in  this  profession  to  support.  For  it  must  never  be 
fei^^otteo,  that  there  is  no  instrument  of  persuasion  more  powerfal,  than 
an  opinion  of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  who  undertakes  to  per- 
suade.* It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the 
impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  ^ings  that 
he  says.  However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending 
its  weight  to  one  side  or  other ;  either  detractmg  from,  or  adding  to,  the 
authority  and  idfluence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by  some  degree  of  deli- 
cacy in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  its  utmost  length,  yet  there  are 
attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  every  good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so 
every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He 
will  always  decline  embarking  in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly 
UDJust ;  and,  when  he  supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chiof 
stress  upon  such  arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tell- 
able ;  reserving  his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and 
iniquity  are  flagrant.  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite 
in  public  speakers,  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  concern- 
ing the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
iubjcct  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cicero's  pleadings, 
or  judicial  orations.  1  have  chosen  that,  pro  Quentio.  The  celebrated 
one, pro  Mlone,  is  more  laboured  and  showy  ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory. 
That,  pro  CluetUio,  comes  nearer  the  strain  of  a  modern  pleading  ;  and 
'  though  it  has  the  disadvantage,  of  being  very  long  and  complicated  too  in 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct  and  forcible  of  all 
Cicero's  judicial  orations,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  its  conduct. 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  ^fortunes,  had 
accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  He 
prevailed  in  the  prosecution ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and  banished. 
But  as  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in 
this  cause,  these  gave  occasions  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown 
a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight  years  aflerwards  Oppianicus  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him, 
together  with  a  charge  also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former 
thai  to  condemn  him.  In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers 
were  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and 
jooDg  Oppianicus,  the  son.  Q^  Naso,  the  Prstor,  was  judge,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Judices  Selecti. 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from  no 
common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  begins  with 
taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the' accuser  was  divided  into  two 

paits.t  '  These  two  parts  were,  the  charge  of  having  poisoned  Oppia- 

"•^ — '      -  .  ^       .  .  -    -        .  .      .  •  -■ 

**  Plnrtniam  ad  omnia  roomenti  eft  in  hoe  pothnm,  iA  vir  bonoi  ereditnr.  Sie  enfan 
*<Miiigit,  at  non  itodkim  advoeati^  Tideatur  afferre,  sed  peae  testis  fideia. 

QvnrcT.  I.  !▼.  e.  i; 

t'AnimadTerte.  jiidieea,  omnem  aoetuaioris  orationem  in  diiat  diTisam  ette  partes; 
T^ta  altera  mmi  niti  et  magnopere  coufidere  videbatur,  InTidift  jam  inveterata  jadieii 
<^Qiiiaiii,  attffa  tantummodo  contoetodinb  eaasft,  tijnid^  et  diffideoter  attiogere  ratioDera 

Mm 
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mcus  ;  pn  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  .having  no  proof,  did  not  lajr 
the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on  the  other  charge  of 
formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cases,  hy 
the  Roman  law.  Cicero  purposes  to  follow  him  m  this  method,  and  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication  of  his  client  from  the  latter 
charge.  He  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the  danger  of  jo^es 
suffering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised 
by  faction,  and  directed  against  the  innocent.  He  acknowledged  that 
Cluentius  had  suffered  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what 
liad  passed  at  the^  former  trial ;  but  begs  only  a  patient  and  attentive 
hearing,  and  assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relfttii^  to 
that  matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisEictioD. 
A  great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous.  ^  A 
mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as  havii^ 
Ifirst  bribed  judges  to  condemn  her  husband,  and  having  afterwards  poi- 
soned him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised  strong  prejudices 
against  Cicero*8  client.  The  first  step,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
orator.  Was  to  remove  these  prejudices  ;  by  shewing  what  sort  of  persoas 
Cluentius's  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppianicus,  were ;  and  thereby 
tummg  the  edge  of  public  indignation  against  them.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  situations  is  fit 
to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force  ; 
and  in  doing  it,  lays  open  such  a  scene  of  infamy  and  complicated  guilt, 
as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  manner  of  that  age  ;  and  such  as 
would  seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  the  proof  that  was  taken  in 
the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alledges 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  abandoned 
charact^.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  jEirst  husband,  the  father  of 
Cluentius,  she  fell  in  love  with  Aurius  Melinus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious 
birth  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own  daughter.  She 
prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  she  married  him 
herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwards,  by  the  means  of  Oppianicus, 
involved  in'Sylla's  proscription,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  Sassia  being  left, 
for  the  second  time,  a  widow,  and  in  a  very  opulent  situation,  Oppianicus 
himself  madelis  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  startled  at  the  imprudence  of 
the  proposal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been 
imbrued  in  her  former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to 
Oppianicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed 
the  objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  dispatched ;  and  then  divorciBg 
his 'wife,  the  infamous  match  was  coacluded  between  him  'and  Sassia. 
These  flagrant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  believe,  with  the 

▼eneficii  eriminaro  (  qnA  de  re  I^e  est  bvo  queaUo  eonstltata.    Itaqfae  nuhi  eemun 
hfttio  eBndem  distrilmtioifem  hiTiduB  et  (rhDinum  tko  m  defeiiiighe  tfcrvare,  ot  onnc 
kgant,  njkil  roe  ace  wbterfugere  Tohikae  retieeodo^  neo  bbteunre  dkando.' 

*  *  Leetnm  iHiim  genialem  oQem  lieQiiio  ante  fiKc  tarn  anbenti  Krtfcitt,  in 
domo  aibi  onMri  at  tterpi,  expalM  atqne  «zturh&ta  61m.  jubet  Nabit  geneio  aocraai  vnillh 
wspidbotfuaeatift  onoibas  omnium.  O  nolierit  loeliu  incrcdibUe,  &  pnrtcr  bane  imaBs 
in  oroni  vita  itwudituin !  O  audaciam  angularem !  nqa  timuiste,  ai  minut  vim  deomm. 
bominnraqae  fiwiam,  at  illam  ipaam  nootem,  fanceaqae  illas  nuptiales  >  non  Hmett  eabiea* 
Ti  ?  noQ  eubile  filin  ?  non  parietea  denimie  ipaoa  sopenomm  teste  nupcianrai  ?  yutU^jia. 
ao  prottravit  omnia  cninditate  b  furore  r  vSeit  pudorero  libido;  tinMvem  aodUM:  FBftM^> 
nem  amentia.*  The  warmth  of  Cicero'a  eloquence,  wMch  thia  paMage  beuitifalij 
exemplifies,  it  here  taXfy  Justified  by  the  subject. 
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faigh^t  colours  of  Cicero'$  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  very  proper 
field.  Cluentius,  as  a  man  of  honour,  could  no  longer  lire  on  any  tole^* 
rable  terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the  name,  who  had  loaded 
lierself  and  all  her  family  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  feud 
which  bad  ever  since  subsisted  between  them,  and  had  involved  her 
unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicua> 
Cicero  gives  a  short  history  of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes  ; 
and  by.  what  he  relates,.  Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring, 
fierce,  and  cruei,  insatiable  in  avarice  and  ambition  ;  trained  and  hardened 
in  all  the  crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  o£  Marius  and  Sylla's  pro- 
scriptions produced  :  *  Such  a  man,'  says  our  orator,  *  as,  in  place  of  being 
surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder  that  he 
had  escaped  so  long.' 

Aod  now.  having  prepared  the  way  by  all  this  narration,  which  is 
clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  ^n  the  history  of  that  famous  trial  in  which 
his  client  was  charged  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both  Cluentius  and 
Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larinum.  In  a  public  contest  about  the 
rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  city,  they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  which 
embittered  the  misunderstanding  already  subsisting  between  them. ' 
Sassia,  no%v  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction  of 
her  son,  whom  she  had  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crimes  ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  knoWn  to  have  made  no  will,  they  ex- 

Sxted,  upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  The  plan  was 
rmed,  therefore,  to  dispatch  him  by  poison  ;  which,  considering  their 
former  conduct,  is  no  incredible  part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at 
that  time  indisposed  :  the  servant  of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to 
give  him  poison,  and  one  Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  Oppianicus,  • 
was  employed  in  the  negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  dis- 
covery^ Cluentius  first  prosecuted  Scamlinder,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius, 
in  whose  custody  the  poison  was  found  ;  and  afterwards  Fabricius,  for 
this  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions  :  and  both 
these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of 
the  judges. 

Of  both  these  Prejudtcia,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous  trials, 
be  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great  part 
<^  his  argument,  as,  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge  or 
snspicion  of  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both  these 
trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly  ;  in  both,  Scamander  and 
Fabricius,  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers  of 
his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluentius  im 
Biediately  afterwards  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicus 
bitnself,  the  contriver  and  author' of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  prose- 
^tion,  that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges  ;  all 
&ome  was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised  that 
no  man's  life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices  were  not 
checked.  By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his  client  against 
this  heavy  charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupii  Judicii. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it; 
seeiog  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Fabricius, 
m  the  two  former  trials  ;  trials  that  were  fair  and  uncorrupted,  to  the 
'•fisfaction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid  clearly 
^P^  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.    Hit  instruments  i^ad  min- 
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isten  being  once  condemned,  and  by  the  very  same  jndges  too,  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  innocent  penoir 
being  circnmyented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on  the  contrary, 
that  a  guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment,  under  such  cu^ 
cumstances,  that  unless  the  judges  were  altogether  inconsbtent  with 
themselves,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  apquitted. 

He  reasons  ne^t,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  thatcorraptioa 
should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluentitis.  For 
setting  aside  die  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men,  the  one 
fair,  the  other  flagitious  ;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  tnrso  odicrus  and 
dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  Was  it  not  mock 
more  likely  that  he  ^hould  have  had  recourse  to  this  last  remedy,  wbo 
saw  and  knew  himself,  and  his  cause  to  be  in  the  utmost  danger,  tbai 
the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself,  and  of  the  issue  of  whicb, 
in  consequence  of  the  two  previous  sentences  given  by  the  same  judges, 
he  had  full,  reason  to  be  confident  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likdf 
that  he  should  bribe,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear ;  whose  life,  and  lib* 
erty,  and  fortqne,  were  at  stake  ;  than  he  who  had  already  preniled 
in  a  material  part  of  hi^  charge,  and  who  had  no  Airther  interest io  the 
issue  of  the  prosecution  than  as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicos  did 
attempt  to  bribe  the  judges  ;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so  mock 
complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against  him.  He 
calls  on  Titufi  Attius,  the  orator  qn  the  opposite  aide ;  he  chalknps 
him  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the  thirtj-tvro 
Judidt  Sehciiy  did  receive  money  from  Oppianicus  ;  he  names  the  son} 
that  was  given  ;  he  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  ^ 
the  trial  was  over,  Stalenus  was  obliged  to  refund  the  bribe.  This  is 
a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.  But,  unluckily)  a  ^^ 
cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For  this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  roice 
to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this  strange  incident,  Cicero  accoooiBUi 
the  following  manner  :  Stalenus,  says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  im 
and  accustoiped  before  to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Oppianicus  to  bring  him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  ceHain 
sum,  which  he  undertook  to  distribute:  among  a  competent  number  of 
the  other  juilges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  inoo«y  J 
when  he  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of) 
cfeposited  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  ^^^^ 
willing  to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues  ;  and  bethought  him^ 
of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  hiin8C»» 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose,  was,  to  pronwie  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus ;  as,  from  a  coo* 
demned  person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being  caUea 
tp  account,  or  being  obliged  to  make  restitution.  In  place,  thereforei 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  as  M 
had  influence  with,  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promising  them  mooej 
in  his  name,  and  afterwards  telling  them,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated 
him.*     AVhen  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  he  had  taken  measures 

*  '  Cum  easet  agent,  sumptuosut,  aadax,  ealGdoB,  pedSdioaaa,  et  earn  domi  *''|^  ^ 
rimis  in  locis,  ct  inaoissinis,  tantum  uomiuoram  pootum  viderit,  ad  omnen  idw'°||^ 
fi-Hwlem  Tersare  nicntem  suam  cospit  Denine  judioibui  ?  mibi  igitnry  ip*>  .^^^ 
jericulum  ct  mCamiam  quid  quwreiur  ?  Siqui?  cum  forte  casus  ex  periculo  enpwn? 
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for  being  absent  himself :  but  being  brongfat  bj  Oppianicos'*  lawyers 
irom  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give  his  voice,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  lead  the  way,  in  condemning  the  man  whose  tnoney  he  had  taken, 
without  fulfilling  the  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluentius 
seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared  ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefly  intended^ 
the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adterse  party.  But  a  difficult  part  of  the  ora« 
tor's  business  still  remained.  There  were  several  subsequent  decimons 
of  the  praBtor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate,  Against  the  ju^es  in  this 
cause  ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of 
bribery  and  corruption  :  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  diat  if 
Oppianicus  had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluei^tius-  had  oat-bribed  him. 
To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness 
and  subtilty  of  argument ;  though  it  might  be  tedious  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were, 
at  that  time,  very  indistinctly  known  ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to, 
were  hastily  given  ;  that  not  one  of  Uiem  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by 
the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Qjainctius,  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppianicus  ;  and  who, 
enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  employed  all  his  tribuni* 
6al  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges  who  condemned 
Ua  client. 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law.    The* 
Crimen  Cbrrupti  Jvdtcii  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital.     In  the 
&mous  Lex  Cornelia  de  Siearns^  was  contained  this  clause  (which  we  find 
still  extant,   Pandect  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  '  Qui  judicem  corruperit, 
vel  corrumpendum  curaverit,  hie  lege  teneatur.'   This  clause,  however, 
we  learn   from  Cicero,  was  restricted  to  magistrates  and  senators  ;  and 
as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was  not,  even  suppos- 
ing him  guilty,  withm  the  law.     Of  this,  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly  ; 
and  as  he  shows  here  the  most  masterly  address,  1  shall  give  a  summary 
of  his  pleading  on  this  part  of  the  cause  :  '*•  You*  says  he  to  the  (idvocate 
for  the  prosecutor,  « You,  T.  Attius,  1  know,  had  every  where  given  it 
out,  that  I  was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  footing 
of  innocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf. 
Have  I  done  so  ?   I  appeal  to  yourself.     Have  I  sought  to  cover,  him  be- 
hind a  legal  defence  only  ?    On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  pleaded  his  cause 
^  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Cornelian  law,  to  be  capitally 
convicted :  and  shown,  that  neither  proof  nor  probable  presumption  lies 
^inst  his  innocence  ?     In  doing  so,  1  must  acquaint  you,  that  1  have 
complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluentius  himself.    For  when  he  first  con- 
sulted me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was  clear  no 
^on  could  be  brought  against  him  from  the  Comehan  law,  he  instantly 
^nght  and  obtested  me,  that  I  would  not  rest  his  defence  on  that 
Sfound ;  saying,  with  tears  in  hid  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as  dear  to 
^  as  his  life  ;   and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man,  was  not 
^!y  that  he  might  be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in 
^  0||>iiuon  of  all  his  feHow-citizens. 

"^oe  veddendam  ett  f  prtteipituitero  igitor  iropenamus,  inqait,  et  perditnm  prosterna. 
^^  CafHtlioe  edoaiiiaib  et  peemiMin  qaibai  dam  jodicibot  leviaamlt  pollioestiir,  deinde 
^fl^etiiippriniat;  at  qaotuam  grsTes  homines  nak  aponte  aeverfe  jadieataros  pnta- 
"■<»  aQi.ci(d  letiorei  eraot,  dteticutione  iratoa  Oppianico  reuderct* 
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*  Jlith€rto,  then,  I  hare  pleadedihis  can»e  upoa  hkplan.  ButrnjcUeot 
mati  foiigive  me,  if  now  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.    if  or  I  sboald  be 
wanting  to  myself,  and  to  that  regard  which  my  character  and  station  re- 
quire me  to  bear  to  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  I  should  allow  any  person  to 
be  jndged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him.     You^  Attius,  indeed, 
have  told  us,  th^t  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Roman  Jcnigiil 
should  be  exempted  from  those  penalties  to  which  a  senator,  for  corrupt- 
ing judges,  is  liaUe.    Bot  I  must  tell  you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
raproach,  in  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law. 
What  saf^.have  any  of  us  in  our  persons,  what  secuhtv  for  our  rights, 
if  the  law  shall  be  set  aside  ?    By  what  title  do  you,  Q^  Naso,  sit  in  tint 
chair,  and  preside  in  this  judgment  ?    By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  yoa 
accuse,  or  do  I  defend  ?    Whence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges, 
and  clerks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full?    Does  not  aU  pro- 
ceed from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state ; 
whidi,  as  a  common  bond,  holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like  the 
«oul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  &e  pubhc  functions!* 
On  what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  thai, 
in  a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step  beyond  what  it  penoits 
them  to  go  ?    The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  that,  as  seoaton 
and  inagistrates  enjoy  higher  dignities,  and  greater  advantages  than  other 
members  of  the  st^,  the  law  should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more 
strict,  and  the  purity  and  uncorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded 
by  more  severe  sanctions.     But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  iostitutioQ 
should  be  altered,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  conceni^ 
bribery,  extended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  .in  violating  the  law, 
but  in  proposing  to  have  this  idteration  made  by  a  new  law.    My  client, 
Cluentlus,  will  be  the  forenmet  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be  pleaded,  as 
if  be  bad  been  bound  by  it.     But,  though  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
the  law,  you  are  bfmad  in  justice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper 
limits.' 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent,  surdyi  ^ 
atrong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it  from  the 
original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accisatioD 
that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppiaoi^os.  Oa 
this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small  stress ;  having  p^' 
ed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius  with  the  "Ddiom  of 
bribery  in  die  former  trial ;  and  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause* 
Cicero  does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the  imprebabihty  of  the  whole 
tale,  which  they  related  coneemmg  this  pretended  poisooinj;,  asdmalK^ 
it  appear  to  be  altogether  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  peroration  or  conclusioD  of  the 
whole.  In  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the' whole  of  this  oration,  Cicero 
■  '    '      .  I  —  ■  I  ■        I         .1  ,    ,     ,  .1,1     I. _,i .      ,    ,1  —' 

*  *  Ait  Attkii,  indigniiiD  esw  fiMmaf,  ti  teattor  Jadieio  qaoisqinni  dromnfeiMrit,^ 
Icgibus  teneri ;  n  Eqaes  Roraanai  boo  idem  fecerit,  earn  non  teneri.  Ut  libi  eoncoW 
hoc  indignitm  ene,  tu  inihi  coneedai  nedeiie  eat  nulto  ene  indignioa,  in  eS  ^^^J^ 
legjboi  eontineatar,  discedi  a  legibut.  Hoe  nam  viooatDni  cat  aujua  digBittUit  qua  ffoaat 
in  refmblioA.  Hoc  fuodaneiktam  Uberlatta;  hjo  fona  equitatia ;  mena  et  aniatnii  ^  ^ 
allittni,  et  teiiteiiiia  civitatit  potita  cat  in  lefiboa.  Ut  eor]iora  noatra  ane  sieote,  ^  ^'^ 
tas  eioe  lege,  apis  partibus,  ut  nemaao  aancuioe  &.membria,  nti  noD  poCeat  tc^'* 
miniatri,  magiatratut ;  legam  interpretea  mdieea ;  legam  deniqae  Mciro  omoes  MXaf* 
Kiri,  lit  liber  eaae  poeainms ;  Quid  ea^  Q/Kaao,  ear  tu  in  hoc  U$iQ  ttdmgf  Sec* 
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is  QncamittonlT  chaste,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  warmth  and  earnestness, 
keeps  clear  of  turgid  declfltmation.  The  peroration  tarns  on  two  points ; 
the  indignation  which  the  character  and  conduct  of  Sassia  ought  to  ex- 
cite, and  the  compassion  due  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  his  whole  life 
hy  such  a  mother.  He  recapituhitea  the  crimes  of  Sassia  ;  her  lewdness, 
her  riolation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence 
and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fury 
which  she  had  shown  in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son  : 
describes  her  journey  from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attend- 
ants, and  a  great  store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ  every  method 
for  circumventing  and  oppressing  him  in  this  trial :  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  detested,  as  to  make  a  solitude 
wherever  ahe  lodged  ;  she  was  shunned  and  avoided  by  all ;  her  com- 
pany and  her  very  looks,  were  reckoned  contagious ;  the  house  f^as 
deemed  polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a  woman.*' 
To  this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  fair,  unspotted  and  re- 
spectable. He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  magistrates  of  L&rinum 
fn  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  honourable  manner  by  a 
public  decree,  and  isupported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  most  noted 
inhabitants,  who  were  now  present,  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero 
should  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

*  Wherefore,  judges,*  he  concludes,  *  if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this  most  unnatural  mother 
from  rejoicing  in  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve 
this  unfortunate  tnan,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  exposed  to 
ibost  unjust  reproach,  through  the  calumnies  raised  against  him  by 
Sassia,,  Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better  far  had  it  been  for 
him  to  have  ended  lus  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicu^ 
had  prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he  must 
still  be  oppressed  by  an  odium  which  I  have  shewn  to  be  so  unjust.  But 
in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and  your  equity,  that  now,  op  a 
fall  and  fair  hearing  of  this  cause,  you  will  restore  him  to  his  honour  ; 
you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow -citizens,  of  whose  aeal 
and  high  estimation  of  him  you  have  seen  such  strong  proofe  ;  and 
will  ^ew,  bj  your  decision,  tiiat  though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign 
for  a  while  in  popular  meetings  and  harangues,  in  trial  and  judgment, 
regard  is  paid  to  die  trudi  onfy.' 

I  h^ve  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I  prin- 
cipafiy  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method :  his  arrange- 
inent  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main  arguments. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with 
which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  ha<fto'the  original.    Few 

*■■  ■        ■      ■     I  ■-  li    I  ■■ »  ■!  ■  ■—  I  I    .        I  H 

■ 

*  **  Qjlm  appcopiiMiiiare  bnjas  jodidiun  ei  nnntiatam  eat^  eonfeAim  hie  adolMit ;  ne 
snt  Mcuiitoribas  diugentk,  aot  peounia,  teitibot  deenit ;  aut  ne  forte  mater  hoc  nbi 
Jpttttehkram  ipeeUHmhun  InjM  sor^m  atque  luettti^  et  tanti  tqualorii  amitteret. 
Jm  vwo^od  iter  HomMi  taajua  moUeria  foiaae  exirtimaiis  ?  Qood  ego  propter  Ticini- 
^cn  Aqainatittm  et  Tenafraiionim  es  ronltia  eomperi :  i^uoa  oonconus  in  his  oppidis  I 
^BttQUM  et  virorom  et  mulieitim  gemitas  esse  iaetosr  Maherem  jjuaiidem  Larino,  atque 
yg  VB^ae  a  mari  supero  Jtomam.  proBoisei  cam  magoo  coraitatn  et  peounia,  quo 
^QS  eutiimTetiire  jadieio  capitis,  atqnc  opprimere  filiom  possit.  Nemo  erat  illorum, 
P^  <ficBiD,  qtm  expiandom  nhna  looam  esse  arbitrareCar  quaconque  iUa  inter  feeis* 
"^i  aetao,  qoiii  terrain  ipsam  violari,  qius  mater  est  omniiira,  vestiglis  eonseeleratie 
?^  pataret '  Itaqoe  nvOo  in  opptdo  consisteodi  ei  potettas  fbit ;  nemo  ex  tot  hospiti- 
iKu  inTe&tQB  eit  qui  non  contag^jpem  aspectfts  fageret'' 
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^  Cicero's  orations  contain  a  greater  varietj  of  facts  and  ai^gameota- 
tions,  which  render  it  difficolt  to  analyse  it  fully.  But  for  this  rcasoft 
I  chose  it,  as  an  excellent  example  of  managing  at  the  bar,  a  complex 
and  intricate  cause,  with  order  elegance^  and  force. 


LECTURE' XXIX. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

Befobe  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  regular 
oration,  I  propose  making  some  observations  on  the  peculiar  strain,  the 
distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  pubUc  speaking. 
I  have  already  treated  of  the.  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar.  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  lecture 
is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages,  and  disadvantages, 
which  belong  to  this  field-  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plainly 
several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity  and  importance  of 
its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  otiier.  They  are 
<0uch  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to  every 
man^s  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  highest  em- 
bellishment in  describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  in 
enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating 
his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large 
assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no  re- 
pties,  or  extemporaneous  efforts.  He  chooses  his  theme  at  lenure ; 
and  comes  to  the  public  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate 
premeditation  can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  difficid- 
ties  that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  it  is  true, 
has  no  tr9uble  in  contending  with  an  adversary  ;  but  then,  debate  and 
contention  ^nhven  the  genius  of  men,  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator,  is  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His  sub- 
jects of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but  they 
are  subjects  trite  and  famihar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed  so 
many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens ;  the  pubhc  ear  is  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  genius 
to  fix  attention.  Nothing  within  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difiicalt,  than 
to  bestow,  on  whi^t  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of  com- 
position whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  li^ 
wholly  in  the  execution  ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  new, 
not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe  ;  but  in  dressing 
truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  were  before  convinced,  in  such 
colours  as  may  most  forcibly  effect  their  imagination  and  heart.*    It 


*  Whftt  I  have  nid  on  this  rabjeot,  eoineidet  yery  maeh  with  the  obaenratkmi  made  bgr 
..le  famoiu  M.  Braverc,  in  hit  Mmurt  de  SiecU,  vhen  het  is  eomparing  the  eloquenaecT 
the  pulpit  to  that  or  the  bar.    '  L'Eloqaence  de  la  ehaire,  en  ee  qui  7  entre  d*huinai&,  Ie 


da  talent  de  I'orateor,  ett  caeh^e,  ooonae  do  pea  de  pertonnea,  it  d^une  diflkile  exeeatioB. 
J\  fiiat  miu^ther  par  dfi  cheraiut  bat.tui^  dire  ae  qoi  a  ^16  dit,  Is  ce  qui  I'oa  ^re?oit  q.ae  vcoi 
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k  to  be  Goni^idered,  tod,  that  the  subject  of  the  preacher  generally 
confined  hiib  to  abstract  quaiittes,  to,  virtues  and  vices ;  whereas,  that 
of  other  popvAarr  spesdters  leads  them  to  treat  of  persona  ;  which  is  a 
9ubjie<^t  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold 
of  th^  iraa^natioQ.  The  preacher's  business  is  solely  to  make  you  de- 
test tfee  crime.  The  pleader's  to  make  you  detest  the  criminal.  He 
^e^ribes  a  living^  person  ;  and  with  more  facility  rooses  your  indigna- 
tion. Prom  these  causes,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  though  we  have  a  great 
nnmiy«r  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  have,  however,  so  few  tliat 
are  slitgularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  from  perfection  in  the  art  of 
preaching ;  and  perhaps  there  are  few  things,  in  which  it  is  more  diffi* 
colt  U)  excc!#*  The  object,  however,  is  noble  and  worthy,  upon  many 
accounts,  of  being  porsued  with  zeal. 

Itnlafy  perhaps  odCnr  to  some,  that  preaching  is  no  proper  subject 
of  the  art  of  eloquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  only  to  human 
itudies  and  intentions  :  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with  the  greater  sim- 
filtdty,  and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set  forth,  are  likely  to 
ptoie  the  more  successfo).  This  objection  would  have  weight,  if  elo- 
<lQehce  Were,  as  the  persons  who  make  such  an  objection  commonly 
take^  it  to-be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceitful  art,  the  study  of  wocds  and 
6f  piatisibility  only,  calculated  to  please,  and  to  tickle  the  ear.  Bat 
^in^t  this  idea  of  eloquence  1  hare  all  along  guarded.  True  elo- 
quence is  the  art  of  placing  truth  in  the  most  advantageous  light  for 
csnviction  and  persuasion.  This,  is  what  every  good  man  who  preach- 
^  the  goApel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  have  at  heart.  It  is  most  in- 
titoately  connected  with  the  snecessof  his  ministry  ;  and  were  it  need- 
ftl,  as  assaredty  it  is  not,  to  reiason  smy  further  on  this  head,  we  might: 
refer  to  the  (fiscourses  of  the  prophets  and  apostles,  as  models  of  the 
iQ6st  sublime  and  persuasive  eloquence,  adapted  both  to  the  imagination 
and  the  passions  of  men. 

An  es^ebtial  requisite,  in  ordeir  to  preach  well,  is,  to  have  a  just, 
atad  at  tiie  safne  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  view  of  Uie  end  of  preach-  ■ 

lag*    For  in  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  ndt  a  ju^t  idea 

»_ ^ _'     '  _  • 

•Bez  dire  :  lea  fnatl^tev  wot  fnndet,  mah  ut^es  k  trifiales ;  lea  prinoipea  son,  maia  doot 
Ita  wiAiteBraiieiielreiit  lea  ootMlaaioiia  d'nne  aeuie  v^e :  il  y  entre  dea  eajeu  qui  sont  subli- 
mely mais  (fu  ptnt  traitor  le  sublime  ? — ^Le  Predieateur  n'est  point  aouteno  comme  I'avo* 
<«t  ^  dca  I'aits  toajoura  nouveaox,  par  de  diffsrens  eTen^meaiia,  par  dea  avantui-esin- 
0^ ;  il  ue  a^exeroe  point  aiir  lea  ({oestioos  douteoaea ;  il  ne  fait  point  valor  lea  violentea 
eonjeetsrca,  8c  lea  preaomptions ;  toutes  ohoaea,  neaorooina,  (foi  ^levent  le  geuie,  lui  don- 
^t de  la  force,  &  dot'etemlue, Sc  qui  contraignent  bien  moms  I'^loquenoe,  qu'ellea  ne 
R.fixent,  &  le  dirigent.  II  doit  au  coutrairc,  tirer  son  diaeours  d'une  source  ooinroune,  9gt* 
CD  tout  t&  monde  poise  ;  Ss  s*il  s^^cane  de  ces  lieax  eoramuna,  H  o^est,  plus  p<^pabire ;  il 
cH  atetrait  oa  d^damatear.**  The  f nfercoee  vkich  he  draws  fmrn  tliese  rcflectiona  ia 
H<y  jast:  **  il  eat  plus  ais^  de  prfeaher  nuo  de  plaider ;  mais  plus  difficile  de  bleo  pi  Ccbcr  que 
^  oien  plaider. **    Les Caracteres,  ou  Moeora  de  ee  Siecle,  p.  601 .  - 

*  What  I  tajr  here,  and  In  other  passag^a^  of  our  being  far  from  perfeetionT  in  the  art 
^'[p^iAhing,  and  of  ihere  bung  few  who  are  so  singularly  eminent  in  it,  is  to  be  alwaja 
^etvtood  as  referring  to  an  ideal  view  of  the  perfection  of  tliis  art,  which  none  (>er- 
^••ps  anee  the  davs  of  &e  apostles,  ever  did,  or  ever  wHl  reach.    But  in  that  degree  of  the 


*"*••««,  b.  i.  cb.  10)  who  observes,  that  consideriog  how  rare  tne  udcnl  of  eloquence  is 
uiQQg  men,  vnd  considering. all  the  disadvantages  under  wliich  preachers  biboiir,  par- 
**««lMiy  fi-ora  the  frequency  of  this  exereise,  joined  with  the  other  duties  of  their  office, 
lo  Which  fixed  paitora  are  obliged,  there  is  more  reason  to  wonder  that  we  hear  so  ina-y 
"^ftJtractWe,  and  even  eloquent  sermons,  than  that  we  hear  so  few. 

Nn 
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of  the  end  aod  object  of  tbat  art.    The  end  of  all  preaching  is,  U 
persuade  men  to  become  good.    Every  sermon,  therefore,  should  be  a 
persuasive  oration.     Not  but  that  the  preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to 
teach,  to  reason  and  argue.    All  persuasion,  as  I  showed  formerly,  is 
to  be  founded  on  conviction.     The  understanding  must  always  be  afh 
l^ed  to  in  the  first  place,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the 
heart :  and  he  who  would  work  on  men's  passions,  or  influence  their 
practice,  without  first  giving  them  just  principles,  and  enlightening  their 
minds,  is  no  better  than  a  mere  declaimer.    He  may  raise  transient 
emotions^  or  kindle  a  passing  ardour ;  but  can  produce  no  solid  or  hst- 
iflg  efiect.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  all  the 
preacher's  instructions  are  to  be  of  the  practical  kind ;  and  that  per> 
suasion  must  ever  be  his  ultimate  object.     It  is  not  to  discuss  some 
abstruse  point,  that  he  ascends  the  pulpit.     It  is  not  to  illustrate  some 
metaphysical  truth,  or  to  inform  men  of  something  which  they  never 
heard  before  ;  but  it  is  to  make  them  better  men  ;  it  is  to  give  thefii» 
at  once,  clear  views,   and  persuasive   impressions  of  religious   trudt 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  then,  mUst  be  popular  eloquence.     One 
of  the  Brst  qualities  of  preaching  is  to  be  popular }  not  in  the  sense'  of 
accommodation  to  the  humours*  and  prejudices  of  the  people  (winch 
tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible)  but,  in  the  true  sense  ai 
the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  on  the  people  ;  to  strike  and 
to  seize  their  hearts.     I  scruple  not  therefore  to  assert,  that  the  ab- 
stract and  philosophical  manner  of  preaching,  however  it  may  have 
sometimes  been  admired,  \a  formed  upon  a  very  faulty  idea,  and  deviates 
widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.     RationsJ,  indeed,  a 
preacher  ought  always  to  be ;  he  must  give  his  audience  clear  ideas 
on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with  sound  ;  but 
to  be  an  accurate  reasoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  be  not  a  perstta* 
sive  speaker  also. 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oratioD, 
one  very  material  consequence  follows,  tbat  the  preacher  himself,  ia 
order  to  be  successful,  must  be  a  good  man.     In  a  preceding  lecture, 
i  endeavoured  to* shew,  that  on  no  subject  can  any  man  be  truly  elo- 
quent, who  does  not  utter  the  *  vers  voces  ab  imo  pectore,'   who 
<R>es  not  ^ak  the  laneuage  of  his  own  conviction  and  his  own  feel- 
ings.    If  this  holds,  as  in  my  opinion,  it  does  in  other  kinds  of  public 
^peaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highest  degree  in  preaching.     Tniere, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firmly  believe  both  the 
truth,  and  the  importance  of  those  principles  which  he  inculcates  «pon 
xithera ;  and,  not  only  that  he  believe  them  speculatively,  but  have  a 
lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them;     This  will  ^ways  give  an  earnest- 
ness and  strength,  a  fervour  of  oiety  to  his  exhorUtions,  superior  in 
its  efiiects  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  eloquence  ;  and,  without  it,  the  as- 
sistance of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to  conceal  the  mere  declaimer.     A 
spirit  of  ti'ue  ^ety  would  prove  the  most  effectual  guard  against  those 
errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit.     It  would  mike  theit'  dis- 
coul^ces  solids  cogent,  and  useful ;  it  would  prevent  those  frivolous  and 
ostentatious  harangues,  which  have  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make 
a  parade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience  ;  and  perhaps  the  difficulty 
of  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  gOodness,  which  the  per- 
fection of  pulpit  eloquence  would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with  diat 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world^  and  those  other  talents  which  are 
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roqnisite  for  excdling  in  the  pulpit^  is  one  of  the  great  canses  why  so 
'  feir  arriye  at  very  high  eminence  in  this  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distingQished  from  the  other  kinds  of  public  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  these  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the  sub* 
jects  belonging  to  the  pulpit,  requires  gravity  ;  their  importance  to 
jnankind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  being  either  easy  or  coni* 
mon  to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it  is 
predominant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  uniform  solemnity.  The  warm, 
when  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union 
of  the  two  must  be  studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence; both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and  in  their  man* 
ner  of  delivery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that  character  of 
preaching  which  the  French  call  Onction;  the  affecting,  penetrating, 
interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the 
preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which  he  delivers,  and  ait 
earnest  desire  that  they  may  make  full  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

Next  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence,  the 
point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  for  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects for  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the  rhetorical 
chair  ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to  the  preacher 
to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  called  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an  as- 
sembly on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain,  which  none  or  few  of  them  compre^ 
head.  The  unmeaning  applause  which  the  ignorant  give  to  what  is 
.  above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and  common  probity  must  teach 
every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and  true  eloquence  always  go  to^ 
gethef  ;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reputed  a  good  preacher  who  is  not 
acknowled^d  to  be  an  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  relate  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative  and  pathetic  parts, 
I  reserve  to  be  afterwards  delivered,  when  treating  of  the  conduct  of 
a  discourse  in  general ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect 
a  sermon  as  a  particular  species  of  composition,  I  shall  now  give,  and 
I  hope  thejf  may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sermon. 
Unity  indeed  is  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition  ;  but  in  oth- 
er discourses,  where  the  choice  and  direction  of  the  subject  are  not 
left  to  the  speaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  preserve  it-  In  a 
tcnnon,  it  must  be*  always  the  preacher^s  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it. 
What  1  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to 
which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not  be  a 
handle  of  different  subjects  strung  together,  but  one  object  must  predom- 
ntate  throughout.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  call  experience, 
that  the  mind  can  attend  fully  only  to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By 
^viding,  yon  always  weaken  the  impression.  Now  this  unity,  with- 
<Hit  which,  no  sermon  can  either  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force, 
^oas  not  require  that  there  should  be  ne  divisions  or  separate  heads  in 
^  discourse,  or  that  one  single  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again, 
f*^ed  up  to  the  hearers  in  Afferent  lights.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
^  so  narrow  a  sense  :  it  admits  of  some  variety  ;  it  admits  of  under- 
P^Hs  and  appendages,  provided  always  that  sq  much  union  apd  conncr 
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tion  he  inreserv^,  as  to  pi^ke  the  whole  cooour  in  Qon»e  c^ne 
sion  upon  the  mind,  i  may  employ,  for  instance,  scleral  4^fikv9a^ 
ajqgumente  to  enforce  the  love  of  God  ;  I  may  ajso  tDquiFe,  perbaps, 
iojLo  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue  ;  still  one  great  object  is.  pc^ 
sented  to  the  mind  ;  but  if,  because  my  t«xt  says^  '  He  that  loTet^li  -  QuA 
pQust  love  his  brother  also,'  I  should,  therefore,  mingle  in  .oi^  dis- 
course ai^uments  for  the  love  of  Ood,  and  for  tbe  love  of  oi^i^  neigh- 
bour, I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  vinity,  -and  leaye  a  yerf 
loose,  and  confused  impreflsion  on  the  hearers  minds. 

In  the  second  place,sermooa  are  always  the  more  staking,  and  copomoB- 
ly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  and  particular  the  subject  of  Ihem  be. 
-.This  followS)  m  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was  just  now  iUustrating. 
Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being  conducted  with  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can  never  be  to  complete  as  in  a 
particular  one.  The  impression  made  must  always  be  more  undetenoi- 
nate  ;  and  the  instruction  conveyed,  will  commonly,  too,  be  lees  direct 
^d  convincing.  General  subjects,  indeed,  such  as  the  excellency  or  the 
pleasures  of  religion,  are  often  chosen  by  young  preachers,  as  the  moflt 
/showy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  handled  ;  and  doubtless,  general  views  of 
religion  are  not  to  be  ne^ected,  as  on  several  occasions  they  have  i^reat 
propriety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  favourable  for  producing 
the  high  etfects  of  preaching.  They  fall  in  almost  unavoidakbly  with  the 
beaten  track  of  coinmon- place  thought.  Attention  is  much  noiore  com- 
manded by  sei^&ing  some  particular  view  of  a  great  subject,  some  singk 
interesting  topic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the  whole  force  of  ailment 
^nd  eloquence.  To  recommend  some  ^one  gr^ce  or  virtue,  or  iavei^ 
against  a  particular  vice,  furnishes  a  subject  not  deficient  in  unity  or 
precision  ;  but  if  we  coniine  ourselves  to  that  virtue  or  vice  as  assun^ 
a  particular  aspect,  and  consider  it  as  it  appears  in  certain  4:hara(;terB,  or 
a  fleets  certain  situations  in  life,  the  subject  becomes  still  mons  interesdog. 
The  execution  is,  1  admit,  more  difhqult,  but  the  merit  SMsd  the  effect  are 
higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  study  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  iipop  a 
subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this.  Select  the  mp9t  useful,  the  molt 
striking  and  persuasive  topics  which  the  text  suggests,  an4  rest  the  dis- 
course ^upop  these.  If  the  doctrines  whicli  ministers  nf  the  Gospel 
preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for 
them  to  be  excedingly  full  on  every  particular,  lest  there  shoidd  be  any 
Jiazard  of  their  not  suSbrding  ccmplete  information,  ^nt  it  is  much  kis 
for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  persuasion,  that  discourses  ace  de- 
livered from  the  pulpit ;  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  persuaaon,  than 
an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  Tbere  are  always  some  thii^ 
which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  some  things  which 
Jie  may  only  slightly  touch.  If  he  seek  to  <>mit  nothing  which  his  sul^ect 
suggests,  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  he  wiH  encuml^r  it,  and  wedien 
its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  ought  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  ,a 
serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  suliject  addressed  to  himself :  let 
him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  most  ;  .wbata];gttm4?ntB 
would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him  ;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  most 
upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  lus  principal  materials  ;  and 
in  these,  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itsetf  with  the  greatest 
.vigour.    The  spinning  and  wire^drawing;  mode,  which  is  not  uneommon 


wiwmg  preachers,  ,^i^eJT,al^s  the  ^pbl^t .  trjtttbs.  J[t  may  io^^ed  be  ai 
eoMeqa^nce  ^  ob^ervlog  jt|;ie  rul^  which  I  am  naw  giviog,  that  fewer 
perBiaD3.wiJL\>e  preached  i^pon  'pae  text  th^a  is  aometimes  ^oj^e ;  but 
liis;mll,  i«  i»y.O|)jiaion,  be  Mteqded  w^th  no  .dwdFantngo.  Ifj^^ow  no 
i^Be^tth^t  ari^c^  from  inUroduciijg  a  whole  system  of  rcligic^ut  triitii 
mdev  every  text.  The  simplest  aod  moat  patural  method  by  lar,  i&^io 
chao&e  that  view  pf  a  subject  to  .which  the  text  principally  l^ads  a^to 
.dwell  no  longer  on  tbe  text,  th?ia  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the. subject  in 
.Tjew,  which  can  caa^mooty  be  done,  with  sutlicient  profoundness  and 
ilistinctness  in  one  oi?  a  .faw  discouiv^s  ;  for  it  is  a  yery  false  nption  to 
i^uagine,  tliat  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  4e^peat 
i^ito  a  subject,  who  dweU  on  it  the  longest.  On  Ihe  contrary,  that  tediouf( 
circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  taJte  in  all  their  illustrations,  is  very 
iroquenrtly  awing,  either  to  their  want  of  discernment  for  perceiving 
what  i;^  oxost  impoi-tant  in  the  subject ;  or  ^o  their  want  of  ait?i^l|Uy  for 
{dacing  it  in  the  most,  proper,  point  .of  view. 

in  the  fourth  pl^e,  itudy  above  ?^1  things  to  render  your  instructions 
iifteresting  to  the  hearers.  This  is  the  :great  trial  and  ma^^  tr^ie 
(genius  for  the  eloquence  nf  the  pulpit ;  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success 
,in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermoa  can  nevei^  be  a  gopdone. 
in  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  much  w,i\l  depend  x^pon  the 
delivery  i^f  a  discourse  ;  for.tiie.  manner  in  .>vbLph  a  man  spea)cs,4s  pf  the 
itimost  consequence  fpr  affecting  \ns  audience,  but  m^ch  wiil  ajsp  depend 
^n  the  Gompoei^ipn  of  the  4^v:ourse.  <p^rrect  language,  apd  ^elegant 
descrijptioo,^  are  but  the  secpndary  in^tf  qments  of  preaching  in  an  inter- 
esting manner.  The  great  secret  lies,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  hearts  of  the  hearers,  so, as  to  maJfe  every  man  think  tit^t  the 
4>reacher  is  addressing  hip[i  in  partLcular.  J^or.this  eud,  let  him,dvotd,sdl 
ipitncate  reasotlU[^^  .avoid  expf'esslog  himself  in  general  speculative 
^propositions,  or  layii^g  do,ivn  i^actical  truths  in  fin  abstract  metaphysical 
imaniker.  As  n>uch  ^s  ppssible,  t^e  .discourse  ought  to  be  carrleci  on  in 
.the  strain  of  direct  addi^ess.to.ihe  audience ^  jaot  in  the  strewn  of  one 
fWBi^tiogan  essay,,butpf  one  speaking  to  a  Jin^ltitude,  and. studying  to 
.](nix  pi^hat  is  oall{ed  appjUcation,  or  what  ha^  an  .immediate  referencie  to 
ffactice,  j^ith  the  doctrinal  an4  didactic,  parts  pf.  the, sermon. 

It  wiiy  \^  of  much  ^dv-ant^e  to  .Jceep  .^l^vays  jb  .view  .the  djiferent 

ages,  characters,  and  conditiop^  <of  men,  and  to  accoqiuiodate  ^ectipj9»> 

,and  exhprtalif^DS  ]to  tbese  di£fereDt  da/saes  oi  hearers.    Whenev^er  you 

.^n%  iort^  what  a  man  jkels  to  Xoaoti  hi&  oycn  ^cbaracter,  or  to  $uit  hfs 

.own  cirGVupstai»ces,  ypu  ^re.s^i;e..of  ipteresti^  him.    ;No  study  is  more 

rBecessary  for.Jt^iis  purjpose,  th^  the  s^dy  pfhuii^ap  life,  and  tjtieliu- 

.ipaajieart*     T.o.be  abfeio.i^folfl  the,Jjeart,  and  to  discover  a  inan  to 

hiit^selfy  in.a  jigl^  io-^wbii^h  Jxe .never,  saw  his  own  character  ,before,  !pro- 

dttces^.a.wond^rf^j  e^ect.     As  long  ^s  the  pr^cher  .hovers  .in  a  c^oim)  pf 

general,  observations,  ^d  ^esqen^  npt  to  trace  ^e  particular  lipes.j^ji^d 

fe^tiireS'Of  ipiannersy'the  audience. are  apt  to  think  themselves  .upcon- 

.seraed  in  the  - ^escjciption.     It  is  the  ;strikiog  accuracy  of  the  moral  char- 

(tctecs  ih^^  gives  dbie  cbi^f  f>ower  .and  e$ect  ifo  a  preacher's  discourse. 

"HcDce,  i^samples  (foi^ided  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life, 

*  af  ^loch  c^icindihe  scriptures  afiiord  many,  always^  when  they  are  .well 

'  ^osen,  command  big^h  ^  attention.     No  favpurame .  opportunity  of  ^ntjco- 

ducing  these  shocuid  be  omittcfd.    Tbey  correct,  in  some  degree,  thiat 

ffeadvantage  to  which  1. before  jobsenred  preaching  is  subject,  of  being 
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confined  to  treat  of  qoalMiee  in  the  abetract,  DOt  of  penens,  end  placfe 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  Uie  most  conrincinf  Ug^ 
Perhaps  Ae  mo!ft  beautifttU  and  among  the  most  useftd  senpooa  of 
any,  ttoqgh,  indeed  the  most  difficult  in  composition,  are  each  aa  are 
wh(41y  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of  some  peculiar 
character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  bgr 
pursuing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  most  secret 
windingi  of  manV  heart  Other  topics  of  preaching  hare  been  mnoh 
beaten  ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  heen  fit- 
tie  explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  ad^an* 
tages  of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  useful.  Bishop  Butler's  senMn 
on  the  Characttr  </  Balaam^  will  give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preacbiBg 
which  I  have  in  mr  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  taking  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  hare  the 
Togue.  These  are  torrents  that  swell  to  day,  and  hare  spent  them- 
seires  by  to-morrow.  Sometimes  it  is  the  taste  of  poetical  preachings 
sometimes  of  philosophidal,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its  side  ;  at  one  time 
it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  time  all  argumentative,  according  as 
some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.  Each  of  these  modes, 
in  the  extreme,  is  very  faulty ;  end  he  who  conforms  himself  to  it,  wiH 
both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt  it  It  is  the  universal  taste  of  mankind 
which  is  subject  to  no  such  changing  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  pos* 
sess  any  authority ;  and  this  will  never  give  i^  sanction  to  any  ttraia  of 
preaching,  but  what  is  (bunded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  use- 
fulness, adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  sejrious  persuasive 
oration  delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men* 
Let  ^  preacher  form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  dooe  in  his 
eye,  and  he  will  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  soccess  at 
last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popuhir  taste,  or  transteat 
humour  of  bis  hearers.  Troth  and  good  sense  are  firm,  end  wiU 
establish  themselves  ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and  flnctuating. 
Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example ;  or  become  a  servile 
imitator  of  any  preacher,  however  much  adoured.  From  various  ex* 
amples,  he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement ;  some  he  may 
prefer  to  the  rest :  but  the  servility  of  imitation  extinguishes  all  genius, 
or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  genius. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  certaio)y» 
in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spoken  there, 
are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers,  plainness  and 
simplicity  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoln,  or  hirii-sounding 
words,  should  be  avoided ;  especially  all  woids  that  are  merSy  poetical, 
or  itierely  philosophical.  Tdung  preachers  are  apt  to  be  cau^t  with 
the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  composers  the  eiror  may  he  excuse- 
ble  ;  but  they  may  be  assured  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  having  yet  ac<|uired  a  correct  taste.  Dignity  of  expremion, 
indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree  ;  no&ng  that  is  meen  ot 
grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ou|^  on  any  account  to  be  admit- 
ted. But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The 
words  employed  may  be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  com* 
mon  use  ;  and  yet  the  stjie  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the 
same  time  very  lively  and  animated.  For  a  lively  animate  stjie,  is  ex« 
tremeljrsuited  to  the  pulpit   The  earnestness  w^ch  a  preacher  eoght  tt 
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Rel,  and  the  grandeur  and  importance  of  his  8iib|ect8  justify)  and  ofteik 
require  warm  and  flowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ  meta- 
phors and  comparisons  Imt,  on  proper  occasions,  may  apostrophise  the 
saint  or  the  sinner  ;  may  personify  inanimate  objects,  break  out  into  bold 
exclamations,  and,  in  general,  has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate 
%ores  of  speech.  But  on  this  sabject,  of  the  proper  use  and  manage- 
ment of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fuUy  in  former  lectures,  that  1  haye  no 
occasion  now  to  giye  particular  directions  ;  unless  it  be  only  to  recal  to 
mind  that  most  capital  rule,  never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  patheti<i 
style,  except  in  cases  where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the 
speaker  is  impelled  to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  sacred  scripture,'  properly  employed,  is  a  great  or- 
nament to  serquons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  die  way  of  quota- 
tion, or  allusion.  Direct  quotations,  brought  from  scripture,  in  order 
to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority  to  his 
doctrine,  and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venerable.  Allu- 
sions to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  scripture,  when  intro- 
daced  with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect.  They  afford 
the  preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expressions,  which  no  other 
cotnposition  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven  his 
style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  all  such  allusions  be  naturai  and 
easy  ;  for.  if  they  seem  forced,  tiiey  approach  to  the  nature  of  con- 
ceits.* 

In  a  sermon,  no  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected  smartness 
«nd  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much  firom  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  that  air  of  foppishness,  which  he 
oaght,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather  a  strong  expressive  style, 
than  a  sparklii^  one,  Chat  is  to  be  studied.  But  we  must  be  aware  of 
"Damning,  that  we  render  style  strong  and  expressive,  by  a  constant  and 
multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often 
^eat  beau^  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence, 
and  string  many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  streo^en- 
^9  we  clog  and  enfeeble  style ;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we 
Knder  itjconfused  and  indMtinct.  He  that  tells  me»  *  of  this  perishing, 
iiMitable,  and  transitory  world ;'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
tte  so  stroni^  an  idea  of  what  we  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one  of 
them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never  to  have 
what  may  be  called,  a  favourite  expression  ;  for  it  shews  affectation,  and 
^omes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
l^i'tre  or  beauty,*  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.    The  repetition  of  it 

Bithop  Slierlock,  when  thowipg,'  that  the  viewi  of  reaioii  have  been  enltrged,  and 
«e  priofliplet  of  natanl  religion  illoitnited,  by  the  diMOV^riet  of  Chriatianity,  attaoks 
J'^ievtn  for  the  aboae  thef  make  of  tbete  afkTantagef>  in  the  foUowing  manner  c 
S^^t  a  return  do  ve  make  for  those  bleMngi  we  have  received  ?  How  diMreipee^ 
rally  do  ve  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  whieh  we  owe  that  clear  light  both  of  reason 
"'^  nsiore,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeavour  to  set  op  reason  and  natore  in 
^VpQkitnn  to  it  •  ought  the  vttft^vd  handp  which  Christ  hat  restored  and  made  whole 
^  ^  lined  up  ag^DSt  him  2"  Vol  L  Dise.  i.  This  alluaion  to  a  noted  miracle  of  our 
^^\  appears  to  me  happj  and  elegant  Dr.  Seed  is  remarltabl/  fond  of  iUutkms  to 
I^Ptuiie  style  ;  hot  be  sometiroet  employs  such  as  are  too  strained  and  fanciful.  As 
]f^  be  ssnfs  (Serm.  iT.)»  "  Ko  one  great  virtue  will  eome  single  ;  the  virtoes  thaf  b*  her 
Cf'*^  Wfi  hear  her  cvmpamf  'with  jay  andgladnen.^*  Alloding  to  a  passage  in  the  XLVth 
^S^  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the  companious  of  the  king's  dnoghter.  And  (Serm. 
fJl')  bsYing  uid,  that  the  oniversities  have  jnstlv  been  ealfed  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  he 
^°^  aad  t/i^  ^«  Of  the  aaUoii  ^  |xw^  YAe  ^mkfn^rfi^muH  de  fvU^  datimet^ 
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botfays  a  fondness  to  shine,  and,  at  the  surtie  time,  carries  iht  appearaoa 
of  a  barVcn  invention* 

A6  to  the  question,  wLcfherK  be  most  proper  to  write  sermoos  feflff, 
and  cOtoftiit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  sttidy  only  the  matter  nd 
thoughts,  ahd  tru^t  the  expression,  it  part  at  least  to  the  deUvery  ?  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  must  be  left  to  preachers,  accordifjg  to  llwr 
different  genius.  The  expressibn's  which  come  warm  and  glowing  froo 
the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation,  wiH  often  have  a  supcnw 
gra!ce  and  energy,  to  those  wliich  are  studied  in  the  retirement qf  lie 
clos(it.  But  then,  this  fluency  ahd  power  of  expression  caimot,  at  all 
times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius  ;  kndby 
many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  3ie  prtsence  of 
an  audience,  it  is  proper  therefore  to  begin,  at  least,  the  practice  «f 
preacbing,  with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absdatcly 
necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay ,  al!?o  of  correct  thibking,  upon  religious  salijecb. 
I  am  indined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that,  it  is  proper  not  only  to  begia 
thus,  but  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  th«  habits  of  industry  last,  16  tbe 
practice  both  of  writing,  and  committing  to  tnemory.  Relaxfetionintbis 
particular  is  so  common,  arid  so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speaker  iithc 
pulpit,  thAt  there  is  little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against  tlift 
extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereaifter  to  treat  apart.  AH  that 
I  shall  now  say  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading  sensofls, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  G«^ 
Britain,  where  alone  tbis  {Practice  pre\'ails.  No  discourse,  wfei<Ais^ 
desig;ned  to  be  persuasive,  can  bave  the  same  fbtx^e  when  readj-as  wlrta 
sfpoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejwficc  agaW 
this  practice  is  not  witliout  foundation  in  nature.  What  is  gaiaed  herelif 
ih  point  of  correctness,  ia  not  equal  I  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point 
of  p'ersuaision  and  force.  They,  whose  memories  are  ndt  able'  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  a  discourse,  might  aid  tbenotselreis  considerably  Iff 
short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  would  allow  them  to  pres«rre, « 
a  great  measure,  the"  freedotn  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  pn>ceed  Hffon  reiy  dn- 
ferent  ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem  ihdeed  to  fc*^ 
split  it  betwixt  tliem.  A  French  sermon,  is  for  most  part,  a  warAaw- 
mated  exhortation  ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool  instructive  fw- 
Honing.  The  French  preachers  address  themselves  c^iiefly  to  the  irt** 
giriMion  and  the  passions  ;  the  English,  almost  solely  to  the -ttBdentaBfl- 
rng.  It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  tbe  Pr«»a» 
earnestness  and  warmth,  with  tbe  English  accuracy  atid  reason,  ^n 
would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A 
French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid,  and,  ofteni  w  an 
enthusiastic,  harangue.  The  censure  Which,  in  fact,  the  French  cntics 
pass  on  the  English  preachers  is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  log^* 
cians,  but  not  orators.*     The  defects  of  most  of  the  Frencli  sennoo* 

•  •  LcB  Sermont  lont  luivant  notre  methode,  de  vrais  cYiscours  oratoirel ;  ^^JjJjT 
comroe  cUca  le*  Anglois,  des  discussions  metaphysiques  pl«»  convenoblesk  one  AcSd^^ 
4u'aux  Assemblies  i)opului*es  ■  qui  se  forment  dans  nos  temples,  et  qa*il  s'agit  olnM™"* 
U«ad«:vo:rs  du  Chr^tiansme^  d^encourager,  de  coosoler,  d'edifier.*  ^      .ri 

Bhetorii^ue  f  riDcolse,  pajr  M.  Crc^icr,  torn.  I.  ^  *'' ' 
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are  these  :  from  a  mode  that  preyails  amoog  them  of  taking  their  texts 
from  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  connection  of  the  text  with  the  subject 
is  often  unnatural  and  forced  ;*  their  applications  of  scripture  are  fan- 
ciful rather  than  instructive;  their. method  is  stiflf,  and  cramped,  by 
their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two 
main  points  ;  and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  con- 
sists rather  of  ^  very  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought 
np,  than  of  a  rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all 
these  defects,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  serqaons  are  fbrmed  upon 
the  idea  of  a  persuasive  popular  oration ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion, 
they  may  be  read  with  benefit. 

Among  the  French  protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distin- 
guished ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostentatious  in 
his  manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most  eminent,  are 
Boordaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  French 
critics,  tp  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due,  and  each  of  them  have 
their  several  pat tizans.  To  Bourdalooe,  the^  attribute  more  soUdity 
and  close  reasoning  ;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing  and  engaging  manner. 
Bourdaloue  is  ind^d  a  great  reasoner«  and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with 
much  zeal,  piety  and  earnestness ;  but  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disa* 
greeably  full  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination. 
Massillon  has  more  grace,  n^ore  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every 
way  more  genius.  He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  worid 
and  of  the  human  heart ;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem 
times  have  produced.! 

*  One  of  Mamtton't  best  icrroons,  that  on  the  coMoes  and  laogttor  with  vhieh  Chru- 
tnnt  perform  the  dotics  of  •reiigioa,  is  preaebed  ftom  Luke  ir.  lb.  Jind  he  arote  ma  vf 
the  tfnago£^ue,  and  entered  inie  Simon't  houee  #  and  Simen^t  wifie  mether  toot  taktn 

til  vkth  a  greqt  fever, 

1 1*  order  to  eive  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  ehMmeDee  which  ia  «mpk>yed  bj  the  Ffenah 
preaeben,  lahall  insert  a  panage.  from  ManiUoii,  whidi  in  the  Encyelopeditip  (article, 
Eioqvenee,)  is  extolled  hj  Voltaire^  who  waathe  anthor  of  that  artiele^  aa  a  ehef  d'oenvre, 
e^t  to  aoj  thing  of  which  either  aneient  or  modern  times  can  boast  The  snbjeot  of 
the  lermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved.  The  stram  of  the  whole 
diwoorse  is  ez.tremel]r  serious  and  animated  ;  bat  when  the  orator  oaroe  to  the  passage 
whitb  follows,  Volti^bre  informs  us,  that  the  whole  assembly  were  moved  ;  that  by  a  sorv 
oTiawjIuBtary  motion,  they  started  up  from  their  seats,  and  that  soeh  rourmors  of  sur- 
pritt  and  aeoUmationa  arose  asdiseoneerted  the  speaker,  though  they  inereased  the  ef« 
Met  of  his  discourse. 

'  Je  m'arrftfee  k  fous,  mes  lr^res»  out  6tea  iei  aassaablies.  Je  ne  parle  ^lus  da  reste  det 
homniet ;  ie  roua  reipirde  eomme  si  Tone  6tiez  seula  sur  hi  terre :  voioi  la  pens^e  qui 
la'tMSQpe  K  q«t  m'^pouvante.  Je  suppose  que  c^est  iei  votre  demiere  lieure,  et  la  fin  do 
^nairers ;  quo  lea  eietti  vont  t^oonfr  aur  «oa  %ete^  Jeaua  Christ  paroitre  dans  sa  gleir6 
M  miKen  de  ee  temple,  et  one  veus  u'y  &tea  nsseiahlirs  que  pour  I'attendre,  eomme  dee 
vhnhiels  tremhiaiis,  h  qui  I'on  va  prononoer  ou  un  sentence  do  graeei  ou  un  arrl^t  du  mort 
^temdle.  Car  voua  avez  beau  tous  fiater ;  voua  mouries  tels  que  vons  fttes  aujoord'hoi.- 
Tooaees  d^airs  de  ehangemeutqoe  vona  anuisent,  voos  aoiuieroot  jusqn^au  litde  la  mort ; 
^«it  rexp^rlenee  de  tous  les  siMes.  Tout  ce  que  vous  trouverez  alors  en  voos  de  iiou* 
^'^Wff  lera  peut-fttiu  an  compte  ploa  grand  que  eehii  que  vous  aories  anjourd'hui  k  rendre ; 
^  nr  «e  que  vous  series,  si  fon  venoit  vous  juger  dans  ee  moment,  vous  pourez  presque 
^^ler  ee  que  vous  arnvera  stt  eartir  de  la  vie. 

'  Or,  je  vous  Ie  demaade,  et  jo  vous  Ie  demande  frapp^  de  terreor,  ne  sepanint  pas  en. 
*  pvat  mon  sort  do  voire,  et  me  mettant  dans  la  m6me  dispoutkm,  ok  je  louluut  que 
J^tt  entriez ;  je  voos  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroisoit  daus  ce  temple,  au  mii 
^de  cctte  assemble  ;  la  phis  auguste  de  I'nnivers,  pour  ikxis  joger,  pour  fairela  ter- 
'WadlKemement  dea  bouea  et  dea  hrebis,  eroyez  voos  que  Ie  plus  grand  nombre  de  tout 
**THwiiMnimiii  iei,  fot  ptet^  h  U  droite  \  Croyez  vous  que  les  ehoscs  d«  ouxiu  fui^ 

Oo 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  11. 
the  sermons  of  the  English  dirines  ahoanded  with  scholastic  casuisticd 
theology.  They  were  Ml  of  minute  divisions  and  sabdiTisions,  tod 
scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part  ;  hut  to  these  Were  joined  rerj 
warm  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  in  the  ap- 
plicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assum- 
ed a  more  correct  and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  firoffl 
the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries  ;  but  it  threw  oot 
also  theii  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly 
upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dis- 
senters from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  oU 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the  farther 
from  it  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either  in  the  composi- 
tion or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  fanatical ; 
and  hence  that  argumentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and  aoper- 
suasive,  which  is  too  generally  the  character  of  English  sermons.  No^ 
ing  can  be  more  correct  upon  that  model  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  tiie 
model  itself  on  which  they  are  formed,  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  oae. 
Dr.  Clark,  for  instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the 
most  clear  and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  scripture  ate 
pertinent;  his  style  is  alwap  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant;  be  in- 
structs and  he  convinces ;  m  what  then  is  he  deficient  ?  fn  nothinft 
except  in  the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart.  He  showi 
you  what  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it:  he 
treats  man  as  if  hie  were  a  being  of  pupe  intellect  without  imagination  or 
passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free  and  warm,  and  he 
approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the  character  of 
popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is»  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best  models  we 
have  for  preaching.  We  must  not  indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
perfect  orator;  his  composition  is  too  loose  and  remiss;  his  style  too  feeble, 
and  frequently  too  flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character ;  but  there  is  n 
some  of  his  sermons  so  much  f^rmth  and  earnestness,  and  tH^ough  them 
all  there  runs  so  much  ease,  and  perspicuity,  such  a  vein  of  good  seose 


i*» 


sent  egales  }  oroyeft  voai  qall  tfytrottrAt  Moleindnt  <lix  jattei,  que  le  Seignev  w  p<^ 
traver  tntrefoii  en  cbq  vilfet  toates  entierat  1  Je  voat  le  demtnde  ;  voqi  FigMreir  <^je 
llgnore  moi-mftme  Voui  nul,  O  raoo  Diea  !  comioiftet  qiM  voits  apfMitieneBt-^ 
frferet,  nocre  {Mile  eit  presqoe  tHor^c,  et  Doat  n'j  pentoot  pu.  QoaotJ  roftroe  dtsicclte 
terrible  i^paiiitioQ  qui  we  fen  qd  jour,  ii  b«  devroit  v  avoir  <«fnn  muI  pSobevde  «et  ^ 
■ernbl^e  da  e6t6  dei  r^prmv^s,  et  qu'oiie  Toix  da  ciel  viendroit  iunu  en  •asorerdan^ 
Sample,  nns  le  detigner  {  aui  de  nooa  ne  enindPoit  d'etre  de  roalbeurtiui }  qui  d<iM» 
se  retomberalt  d'abord,  mf  ta  eonidenee^poar  examiner  u  aes  eriroes  n'ont  pas  in^i^ 
ce  chAtiroent  ?  qui  de  nooi  laaie  de  frareur,  ne  demanderoit  pat  k  Jem  ChriM  mom 
aQtrefoia  lea  ap6trei  i  Seigneur,  ne  aeroit-ne  pat  moi '  ^ooAmaa  noaaMMa.  mai  eben  iw^ 


tenra  ?  peut-etre  que  parroi  toaa  eeux  qui  m'entendent,  al  ne  ae  tronvcm  pai  dix  j^^ 
peut-toe  a'en  trooTera-t-il  eaoore  inaina.  Que  tai-je,  O  raon  Dieu  !  ie  n'dse  res»rdcr  <)  n 
«m]  fixe  lea  abiamet  de  t«  jugemena,  et  de  Yotre  jattice ;  peut.Stre  ne  ren  troaveri-t-«i^MJ 


.   qm . , 

Boit  pen  dana  la  monde  lea  terrearade  Toltre  loi.  Ice.' After  tbiaavakeoiog  '"J'^*' 

ing  exhortation,  the  orator  eomea  with  proprietjr  to  thia  praetioal  improvemenl: '  M"*  ^  ■ 
oonclure  dea  oea  granda  ferit^a  ?  qu'il  faut  deieaperer  de  aoa  aahu  ?  a  Dieu  ne  plane ;  *«J^ 
•  que  I'impie,  qui  ponr  ae  ealmer  ear  aea  deaordrea,  tacbe  lei  de  oonelnre  ea  ^eoxM^ 
tout  lea  horomes  periront  comme  lui ;  ee  ne  doit  pai  fttre  \k  le  frujtf  de  ee  diaeMn.  *<■ 
<ie  Tooa  detromper  de  oettc  erreur  n  univeraelle,  qu'on  peat  faiie  ce  que  ttfM  •«•***: 
foikt;  et  que  Toaage  est  ene  TUie  mre ;  mala  de  vooa  oonvaincre  qua  poor  m  ■■"^'^IT 
de  de«ifi|aer  dctantreii  etce  iiiigulier»  TiTre  li  part  au  milieu  du  roood<>,  at »« Jf*  "f"* 
Dier  h  la  foqle,'  Scrmoas  de  Afif»ixJ.«»i  ▼*  *^* 
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and  silicone  pietj,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  aa  einiiieiit  a  preacher 
as  England  luis  produced. 

In  Dr.  Barrow»  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
jLnrention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  bis  conceptions, 
than  the  fielicityof  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  him- 
.self ;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild  and  unchastised  by  any  disci- 
pline or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  number  of 
writers  of  sermons  which  this,  and  the  former  age,  have  produced, 
among  whom  we  .meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable  names.  We 
find  in  their  composition  much  that  de^rves  praise  ;  a  great  display  of 
abilities  of  different  kinds,  much  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reasou- 
iag,  soiMad  divinity,  and  useful  instruction  ;  though  in  general  the  de- 
gree of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  being  particularly  men- 
tioned as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  style,  besides  having  the 
merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  hii 
sermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of 
abstract  philosophical  essays,  given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of ' 
these  two  excellent  ones,  which  he  composed  upon  self  deceit  and  up- 
on the  character  of  Balaam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as 
distinguished  for  that  species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before 
recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to  be 
read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  lai^e  passages 
from  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.    Such  as  once  indulge  them- 
selves in  this  practice,  will  pever  have  any  fund  of  their  own.    Infl- 
niti^ly  better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which  have  occurred  to  themselves  though  of  inferior  beauty^ 
than  to  disfigqre  their  compositions,  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  orna- 
ments, which,  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard  of  discover- 
ing their  own  poverty.     When  a  preacher  sits  down  to  write  on  any 
subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  same  text,  or  subject     This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  thrpw 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas ;  and*  if  he  consults  onl^  one, 
will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his  metfiod,  whether  it  be  nght  or 
not*    But  let  him  beg^  widi  ponderii^  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts ; 
let  him  endeavour  to  fetch  material  from  within  ;  to  collect  and  ar- 
range his  ideas  ;   and  form  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself;  which  it  i|i 
always  proper  to  pqt  down  i^  writing.    Then,  and  not  till  then,  he 
may  inquire  how  others  have  treated  the  sapie  subject    By  this  means, 
the  method  and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his 
own.    These  thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
^nck  of  sentiments  which  others  have  pursued  ;  seme  of  their  sense 
he  may  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  composition  ;  retaining  al- 
ways his  own  words  and  style.    This  is  iair  assistance  :  all  beyond  is 
plagiarism.' 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  principle  with  which  we  set  out  at  first, 
^forgotten,  to  keep  close  in  view,  the  great  end  for  which  a preach- 
^  mounts  the  pulpit ;  even  to  infuse  good  dispositions  into  bis  hearers, 
to  persuade  them  to  serve  Qoi,  <^  M>  become  better  mtn.    L|t  this 
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alvrays  dwell  on  fab  mind  when  he  is  compoaag,  and  it  wffl  diiae 
through  his  compositions,  that  spirit  which  will  render  them  at  ones 
esteemed  and  usefal.  The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  the  best, 
and  will  not  fail  of  being  esteemed  so.  Embellish  troth  onlj,  witk  i 
view  to  gain  it  the  more  full  and  free  admission  in  your  hearers'  aiuiik,' 
and  your  ornaments  will,  in  that  case,  be  simple,  mascohne,  natonL 
The  best  applause  by  far,  which  a  preacher  can  receive,  arises  bn 
the  serious  and  deep  impressions  which  his  discourse  leaves  on  tiuMe 
who  hear  it.  The  finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a 
preacher,  was  given  by  Louis  XIV.  to  the  eloquent  Bisbop  o(  Ckr- 
mont,  Father  MassiUon,  whom  I  before  mentioned  with  so  mnch  pnae. 
AAer  hearing  him  preach  at  Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  ^Ftdier,  i 
have  heard  many  great  orators  in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  lugU? 
pleased  with  them ;  but  for  yon,  whenever  I  hear  you,  I  go  awi^  ^ 
pleased  with  myself;  for  I  see  more  of  my  own  character.' 


LECTURE  XXX. 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  A  SERMON  OF 

BISHOP  ATTERBURY'S. 

The  last  lecture  w^  employed  in  observations  on  the  pecniiir  is' 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit  Bvt 
as  rules  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  never  to 
useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  iastances,  it  inft7»  P^ 
haps,  be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  £>r  t^  drarcb, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  EngUsh  sermon,  and  consider  the  aattor  of  i^f 
together  with  the  manner.  For  tiiis  purpose,  I  have  chosen  BislMp 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  who  b  deservedly  nccounted  oneof^tf 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  1  mentioned  as  such  n 
the  last  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  for  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  oi  tbousbt  ^^ 
style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and  cMt) 
and  more  Imautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In  his  sento* 
ments  he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  winch  is  *fff^ 
excellency.  The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that  upon  ff^ 
and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  Tohime,  which  is  rtcks^ 
ed  one  of  his  best  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that  I  shonld  tfe 
Aill  hberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects  tfax 
occur  to  me  in  the  matter  u  well  as  in  the  style. 

Psalm  1.  14.     Qfer  itnto  God  Thanksgiving. 

'  Among  the  many  excellencies  of  this  pious  collection  of  ^l^^J^ 
which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church  of  voo 
in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties  Mb^ 
justly  stated  ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outmjij^^ 
religion,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances  ;  and  tau§^  ^^^jrh 
practice  rthat  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  and  to  irftici' 
they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 
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*Tbe  several  composera  of  tkese  hjmis  if«re  propkeU;  persoiur^ 
whose  busiDess  it  was  not  only  to  foretel  events,  for  tiie  benefit  of  the 
church  in  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what  was 
amiss  among  that  race  dT  men,  with  whom  they  hved  and  conversed ; 
to  fnvserve  a  feohsh  people  from  idolatry  and  raise  worship ;  to  rescue 
the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitions  abuses ;  and  to  put  men 
in  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  wilfing  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  invarr* 
able  rule,  which  was  before  thesejpon^ve  duties,  would  continue  after 
them,  a»d  was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  preference  to  them. 

'  The  discharge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office  taking  up 
-so  nwich  room  hi  the  book  of  Pwims ;  this  hath  been  one  reason  among 
many  others,  why  ttiey  have  always  been  so  highly  esteemed  ;  because 
we  are  from  hence  Aimished  with  a  proper  reply  to  an  argument  com* 
monly  nsade  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look  upon  all  revealed  religions 
as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  the  account  of  the  prejudices  they 
have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews;  the  whole  of  which 
fluey  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  easily  per- 
suade themselves,  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere 
piece  of  pageantiy  and  empty  formality,  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which 
consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which 
objection  of  theirs,  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless 
we  could  prove  (cl^fly  out  of  the  Psalmsy  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic writings)  'tifat  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  and  shew  ;  and  that,  inward  purity,  and  the  devotion  of  the 
hterC,  was  a  duty  then,  as  weD^as  now.' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thought  on 
which  it  resta  is  solid  and  judicious ;  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  the 
attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  religion  ; 
and  the  Jewish  dispensation  thereby  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of 
requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries,  than  the  observance  of  the 
txtemal  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views  of  religion  are 
proper  to  be  often  displayed  ;  and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on,  by  all  who 
wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting 
tighteousness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  ftii  as  we  have  gone,  is  not 
oaly  free  from  faults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction^  men  it  can  be  made  to  turn 
on  some  one  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated  ;  especially,  if 
tbat  thought,  has  a  close  connection  with  the  following  discourse,  and, 
at  the  lame  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afterwards  to  be 
introduced  in  a  more  proper  place.  This  introduction  of  Atterbury's 
has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain 
of  David's  Psalms,  is  not  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to 
day  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the 
Psahns.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  introduction  would  have  lost 
lauch  of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what  follows,  how  naturally  the 
iatroductory  thought  connects  with  his  text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers 
it  in. 

^One  great  instance  of  this  proof,  we  have  in  the  words  now  before 
V ;  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  Asapk^  written  on  purpose  to  set 
oat  tile  weakness  and  worthlessness  of  external  performances,  when 
<^oittpared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To  enforce  which 
^oetrim,  God  himndf  19  brought  in  M  doliveriiig  it.    Heaa-y  O  my  peoph. 
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andlwillspeak;  O  Isrml  and  I  wiU  iestjfy  againd  ikee :  /omG^ei^an 
thy  Ood.  The  Preface  is  yeiy  8ol6oiD«  aad  therefore,  what  it  luheis 
in,  we  may  be  sure  is  of  no  common  importance ;  /  will  not  rtprvH  &k 
for  thy  iocrificei  or  thy  burnt  ^eringSy  to  have  been  conttnmdly  hdwnmu 
That  b,  I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  ^r  any  failures  in  thy  sacriacesaai 
burnt  ojSerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  thingjs  I  ^eqoi^ 
ed  of  thee.  /  toiLl  take  no  btUlock  out  of  thy  house^  nor  he-goat  wt^ 
thy  folds :  I  prescribed  qot  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  beciae 
I  needed  them  ;  For  every  beoH  of  the  forest  u  tnine^  and  the  coiik  tk 
a  thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  1  commanded  Ike 
to  offer  them  to  me ;  so  that,  as  it  follows,  ff  J  were  hungry^  yet  wM 
I  not  tell  thee  ;  for  the  world  is  raine^  and  thefulbiess  ikere^.  Bat  cujc 
be  so  i^ross  and  senseless,  as  to  think  me  liable  to  hunger  and  thirst ! « 
to  imagine  that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  me  ?  WiU  I  eat  the  fi&k  i 
buUs^  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Thus  doth  he  expostulate  seTenlj 
with  them,  after  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  Tk 
issue  of  which  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  &v 
words  of  the  text :  Qffer  unto  God  thanksgivis^.  Would  you  do  yos 
homage  the  most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render  the  most  wxfir 
ble  of  senrices  ?  Qff^er  unto  God  ihanksgivingJ 

It  is  oflen  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefuUjr  the  t^xt  of  a  M^ 
mon  from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connection  between  tbea 
This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  tedio9^ 
especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary.  Aud^  tbereibitj 
except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  context  is  necessaiy  for  ^ 
plainrng  the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it  serves  to  give  digot^  f" 
force  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  it  to  be  always  treat^  with  hiefi^ 
Sometimes  it  may  even  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  tutwj 
as  an  independent  proposition,  if  the  connection  with  the  context  te 
obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  jit^ 
case,  the  illustration  from  the  context  is  singularly  happy.  The  ptf- 
sage  of  the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  sodcoa- 
nected,  in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  re? 
striking  empha$is.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  exc<^ 
that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proof  is  a  clumsy  expret" 
sion.  It  was  sufficient  to  liave  said,  one  great  proof  or  one  gr^  *^ 
stance  of  this.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  settinf^  ^  ^ 
weakneu  and  worthiessne^s  of  external  performances^  we  majr  obserre, 
that  the  word  worthletsness^  as  it  is  now  commonly  used,  signified  ib^^ 
than  the  deficiency  of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  author  means, 
generally  imports,  a  considerable  d^ree  of  badness  or  blam^,  / 
would  be  more  proper,  therefore,  to  say,  the  imperfection  or  the  »wj' 
nificancy^  of  external  performances. 

'  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is,  from  hence  to  m^ 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  doty  of  P'^.f^ 
thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time ;  ^^f^ 
we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  f»s 
in  men's  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  Uus  ^or  any  other)  part  of 
warm  and  affecting  devotion ;  the  great  occasion  of  setting  aside  wf 
particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago  ;  or  the  new  *'^**'**^ 
mercy  and  goodness  which  Cf  od  bath  lately  been  pleased  to  bestow  ^ 
ui  ;  answering  at  la^t  the  QUiny  prayers  ^nd  fasting'  by  which  we  *i^ 
besought  Urn  no  long  for  the  es^blishment  of  their  majesties*  tbrooe,  «>» 
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for  tbe  success  of  their  arms ;  aod  giving  os  in  bis  good  tim«,  an  oppor- 
tunity of  appearing  before  him  ia  the  more  delightful  part  of  onr  duty, 
'Scith  ihe  voice  of  joy  andprcdse,  Tvitk  a  mttUilude  that  keep  holydays,^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  no  particular  beauty 
or  neatness  of  expression  ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms  is  long  and 
tiresome — to  raise  some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent^  &c.  is  rather 
Ibose  and  awkward  ;  better,  to  reeonunend  ^uU  very  excellent^  &c.  and 
f^hen  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular  day  in  the  calendar,  one 
would  imagine,  that  setting  apart  would  hare  been  more  proper,  as  to 
tet  aside,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  different  idea. 

*  (^er  wito  God  thanksgiving.  Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us  inquire 
frst,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering  praise  and 
fiianksgiving  unto  God ;  and  then,  how  reasonaJbU  it  is  that  we  should 
comply  with  it.' 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one  it  is, 
and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind,  where  particular  dutiei 
ire  to  be  treated  of;  first  to  explain,  and  then  to  recommend  or  enforce 
hem.  A  division  should  always  be  simple  and  natural;  and  much 
depends  on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

*  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  here,  will  be  very  short,  for  who  if 
there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the  offering 

E raise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  onr  having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  of 
is  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits ;  our  recollecting  them  with  humility 
tfid  thankfulness  of  heart ;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  affections 
^  suitable  outward  signs,  by  reverent  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by 
Kmgs  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculationsi ;  either  publicly  or  private* 
\j ;  either  in  the  customary  and  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its( 
more  solemn  assemblies,  convened  upon  extraordinary  occasions  ?    Thi^ 
h  the  account  which  every  christian  easily  gives  hinnself  of  it ;  and 
which  therefore,  it  would  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.     I  shall  only 
take  notice  upon  this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness 
flC  speech,  signify  things  somewhat  different     Our  praise  properly  ter- 
minates in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections  ; 
tod  is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes :  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grate- , 
fal  sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.    We  praise  God  for  all 
lus  ^orious  acts  of  every  kind,  thai  regard  either  us  or  other  men,  for 
his  very  vengeance^  and  those  jiidjgm«9tl»  which  he  sometimes  sends  abroad 
v^  the  earth  ;  but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  instances  of 
his  goodness  alone  ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves  are  some 
way  concerned  in.     This,  I  say,  is  what  the  two  words  strictly  imply  ; 
Init  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally  less  exact,  and  useth 
either  of  them  often  to  express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not  think  myself  obli- 
ged, in  what  follows,  thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish  them.* 

There  was  room  here  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  thditluty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  tihis  head ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
l^ace  fbr  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions  ;  and  for 
showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of 
the  heart.  In  general,  it  is  of  much  nse  to  give  full  and  distinct  expli- 
cations of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended  only  one  discourse 
on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal  fulness  on  every  part  of 
H ;  and  he  has  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part,  on  which  indeed  it  is  most 
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necessary  to  enlarge,  the  notives  enforcing  the  duty.  For,  as  it  is  a 
easier  matter  to  know»  than  to  practise  duty,  the  persuasiye  part  of  tbe 
disconrse  is  that  to  which  the  speaker  shonld  always  bend  his  duef 
strength.  The  account  given  in  this  head,  of  the  natare  of  pnbe  and 
thanlngiving,  though  short,  is  yet  comprehensire  and  distinct,  and  tiie 
language  is  smooth  and  elegant 

^  '  Now  the  great  reoMmMeMtz  of  this  duty  of  praise  or  thsnlagiTiii 
and  our  several  ohMga^iofM  to  it,  will  appear,  if  we  either  consider  it 
absoluteiy  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  natures ;  or  compare  it  with  other 
duties,  and  show  the  rank  it  bears  amoi^  them ;  or  set  out,  is  the  \^ 
place,  some  of  its  peculiar  proprieties  and  adi>aniage$^  with  r^rdtotlie 
devoutperformerof  it.* 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proviDg  it 
These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty  cob- 
•iderations.     How  iar  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage,  viK 
appear  as  we  proceed.     I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  he  has  omitted 
one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shewn  tte 
obUgations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  subjects  of  tlmb' 
giving  aflforded  us  by  the  divine  goodness.     This  would  have  led  him^ 
review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation,  ^providence,  and  redemption;  aai 
certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  ai^vaeit 
ibr  thaidcsgiving.  '  The  heart  must  first  be  affected  with  a  suitable  sense 
of  the  divine  l^nefits,  before  one  can  be  excited  to  praise  God.   If  7^ 
would  persuade  me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  mast  not  emiNo; 
such  considerations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  resl^ 
taken  from  gratitude's  being  the  law  of  my  nature,  or  bearing  a  highnis 
among  moial  duties,  or  beiog  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.    These 
are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.   You  must  begin  with  setting 
before  me  all  that  my  fnend  has  done  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  fl^ 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude.     The  case  is  penecnj 
similar,  when  we  ure  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  God  :  and,  therefore,  n 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the  Uessings  conferred  on  us  by  diTse 
goodness  should  have  been  taken  into  the  argument.  ^ 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  wowfl 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  fi^^/*^' 
which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  the  enumeration  of  the  divia«  bene- 
fits.   He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  apoo  o^ 
minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.    He  assumes  them  ss  ^^^J^ 
acknowledged ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  pan^ 
tiie  subject,  or  what  was  cdculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  on  to  fae 
reasoning  part    In  this  managemeol,  I  cannot  altogether  hSamebifli- 
I  do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necesaarv  in  every  discourse  to  takem 
all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat.    Many  adiscoaiseB 
spoilt,  by  attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehennve.  ^ 
preacher  may,  without  reprehmision,  take  up  any  part  of  a  great  soiree 
to  which  his  genius  at  the  tinae  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme.  ^^ 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he  oogm  to 
give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  he  lays  aside.    ^^'^ 
thing  of  this  sort,  would  perhaps  have  been  proper  here.    Our  autbw 
might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of  this  da^  ^ 
appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  oUigw^ 

vfhieh  are  laid-upoB  us,  by  creating,  preserYing,  foid  redeesiiPS  '***> 
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after  taking  notice  (hat  the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  him 
to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  his  other  heads.  Letui 
liow  consider  these  separately. 

*  The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  considered  absolutely,  in  itself* 
is,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  We  had  such  faculties  bestow- 
ed on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  us  capable  of  satisfying  this  debt,  and 
obeying  this  law  ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work  more  naturally  and 
freely,  thah  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

*  'Tis  on6  of  the  earliest  Instructions  giveti  us  by  philosophy,  and  which 
has  ever  since  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he  might  praise 
and  honour  him  who  made  him.  When  God  had  finished  this  goodly  frame 
of  things  we  call  the  •world,  and  put  together  the  several  parts  of  it, 
according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  in  exact  number,  weight  and  measure  ; 
there  was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could  ap*> 
prehend  the  beauty,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it  ;-that  from 
contemplating  the  gift,  might  be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and 
do  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did, 
in  some  sense,  glorify  its  Author,  inasmuch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  phis 
mark  and  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first 
cause  from  whence  it  flowed  ;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the 
first  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  to  declare  his  glory,  and  the  firmO" 
ment  to  show  his  handy-work :  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  defective 
gjlory  ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there  was  ne 
one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Man,  therefore,  was  formed  to 
supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  acknowledge 
these  unlimited  perfections  ;  and  then  put  into  this  temple  of  God,  this 
lower  world,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  thauikB 
and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

'  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  the  most  ttionghlfal 
men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times  :  and  though  it  be  not  demonstra- 
tive, yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but 
allow,  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other ;  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  perceiving  that  end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  to 
much,  we  shall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can  resfupon  so 
well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God ; 
this  is,  in  effect,  to  say,  that  he  was  made  for  no  determinate  end  ;  or  for 
none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as 
^  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God  ;  this,  in- 
deed, may  be  the  reason  of  his  being  in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common 
reason  of  the  being  of  every  thing  besides.  Bfit  it  gives  no  account  why 
he  was  piade  such  a  being  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtful,  inquisitive 
^ing.  The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  aptly  to  be  drawn 
ft'om  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redound  to  God  from 
Wm,  but.  to  be  given  to  God  by  him.' 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage,  of  man's  being  the 
priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly  for  this 
«nd,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of  the  creation, 
w  an  ingenious  thought  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that 
account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  hare  been  a  natqrai  sentiment  of  the 
liuman  mind.  In  composing  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collateral  argument,  or  an  inci- 

pp 
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dental  illustration,  than  to  have  displayed  it  witn  '^p  miicn  pOmp^  and  t« 
hare  placed  it  in  the  front  of  the  arguments  for  this  <luty.  It  does  pot 
seem  to  ji>e,  when  placed  in  this  station,  to  hear  aQ  the  stress  wbick  the 
a«thor  lays  upon  it.  When  the  di^vine  goodness  brought  man  iqto  ^- 
istence,  we  caRo^Qt  well  CQnceive  that  its  chief  puirpose  vras,  to  form,  i 
being  who mightsing. praises  to  Itis  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  bene* 
Tolence,  the  Supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  that  the  j  might 
lise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  coqrBe  « 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  ot|r  Author  dwells^ 
liaweyer  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical,  to  be  a  principal 
bead  of  discourse* 

.  1 '  This  duly,  therefore,,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our,  nahire.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  <  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  rulii^ 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  understanding  and  the  will  apart,  in  boOi 
which  it  is. deeply  founded  :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  prinoiple 
b£  reason,  wlMch  owns  ai^d  ackoovfledges  ^t  ;  in  the  will  as  in  the  foun* 
tain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  eVen  constrains  us  t» 

.  [  Reaion  was  given  us  a  role  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  whicb  we 
were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  eyery  thing,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  .perfection  and  goodness  whiph  we>found  therein.  It  cai^iot,  there- 
lore,  iif  it  doth  its  office  ^t  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  best  and  moA 
fierfect  being ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own>  and  admire  his  infinite. per- 
lectionst.  And  this  i^  what  is  strictly  ipeant  by  praise ;  which,  theremre, 
ia  expressed  in  Scripturej  by  confessing  to  God,  and  a^cknowledging  him  ; 
by.  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due  ;  and  as  far  as  this  sense  of  die 
words  ceaches,  'tis  impossible  to  think  of  God  without  praising  him ; 
for  it  depends  not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  things, 
any  more  thauiit  doth  .on  the  ^ye,  how  visible  objects  snail  appear  to  it 

*  The  diKy;  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means  of 
the  .will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Author  of 
our  nature  kath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  actire  principle 
,than  this  in  the  mind  of  man  ;  and  surely  that  which  deserves  its  utmost 
force,  and  should  ,set  all  its  springs  a- work,  is  God  ;  the  great  and 
universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  received  whatever  we 
either  have,. or^ are,  and  to.  whom  we  can  possibly  repay  nodiing  but 
our  praises,  or  (to  speak  mord  properly  on  this  heiaKl,  and  according  to 
the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanksgiving.  H^ho  hath  first  given  to 
God,  (saith  the  great  Apostle,  in  bis  usual  figure)  and  it  i/taU  he  recom- 
pensed wUo  htm  again  ?  A  gifl,  it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompense : 
nay,  \nA  of  him^  and  through  him,  and  to  htm  are  aU  things  :  of  him, 
as  the  Author ;  through  him,  as  the  Preserver  and  Goverrfor  ?  io  mm,  ai 
the  end  and  perfection  of  all  things  :  to  whom,  therefore,  (as  it  fdlows) 
.be  glory  for  ever,  Amen  I* 

1  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places  his 
argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  metaphysical 
and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  in  this  manner,  the  oblation  to  thanks- 
iriving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understandiiig  and  will. 
Though  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument  is  not  sufficient- 
ly plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons^  especially  on  subjects 
that  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should  be  palpable  and  pop- 
ular ;  should  not  be  brought  from  topics,  that  appear  far  sought,  but 
should  directly  address  the  heart  and  feelings.    The  preacher  ought 
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|ieTer.t04}ep^  too  far  from  the  common  ways  of  tbioking,  and  express- 
ing himsielf. '  }  atn  inclined  to*  think,  that  this 'Whole'  head  might  hare 
teen  im))roTed,  it  the  author  had  taken  np  niorfe  obvions  gr'oxind  ;  -bad 
stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most  natural  principles  in  the  hnman  heart ; 
had  illustrateii  this  by  showing  how  odious  the  op|^stte  dispbsidon  is, 
and  wjth  what  general'  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  agreed  in  hating 
aind  condemning  the  ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed,  in  a  strong  Tietv,  that  entire  corruptioii 
of  moral  sentin^ent  which  it  discovers  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emo- 
tions towards  the  Supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  '  As  the  most  natu- 
pH  method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  ^by  external  expres- 
sions of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  dhjection  that 
19  apt  to  occur,  of  the  expression  of  bur  praise  being  insignificant  to 
ifhe  Almighty.  But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refid^d  in  his  argument,  be 
lias  omitted  some  of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  anil 
which  properly  displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  afiel^  for  e]6- 
quence,  as  the  topics  which  he  has  chosen.     He  goes  on 

*  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able  ;  of 
thanks,  if  we  are  hot :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always  in  pro- 
portion as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  incapable  of 
inaking  any  other  sort  of  requit^^l.  Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefited 
God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  contin- 
ually benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  niust  We  needs  be  un- 
4er  to  thank  him  T  'Tis  true,  our  thanks  ^e  really  as  insignificant 
to  him,'  as  any  other  kind  of  return  wotild  be ;  in  themselves,  indeed, 
ihey  are  worthless  ;  but  his  goodness  h^th  Jput  a  value  upon  them  :  he 
Wh  declared,  he  will  accept  them  in  lieu  6f 'the  vast  debt  Ive'  owe  ; 
and  after  ihat,  which  is  fittest  for  us,  tb  dispute  how  they  came  to  be 
taken  as  an  equivalent^  or  to  pay  them  ? 

'  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature  (as  far  as  gratitude  itself  is  s6) 
tha<  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above,  should  be  sent  back  again 
thither  in  thanks  and  praises  ;  cls  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  to  th^  place 
(the .  ocean  of  beneficence)  fr<m  whence  the  rivers  come  thither  should 
^y  return  againJ* 

\tk  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  considera- 
tions wixich  I  mentioned.  Bui  ne  has  only  touched  them ;  whereas, 
with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of  his  argument. 

*  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely  ;  we  are  nbif  to  compare  it 
with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And  here  we 
^hall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately  addressed  to 
God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be, 
if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  ,tbe  end  of  man^s  creation 
was  to  praise  and  glorify  God.  For  ihat  cannpt  but  be  the  most  noble 
*n<i  excellent  act  of  any  being  which  best  answers  the  end'  and  design 
of  it.  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  confession  and  nrayer,  seem  not 
Orijpnally  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  lior  man  tot  them.  They 
unply  guilt  znA  want^  with  which  the  state  of  innocence  was  not  ac- 
qnainteci.  Had  man  continued  in  that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  de- 
yotioDs  of  ano^els)  had'  been  paid  to 'Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiv- 
ing;, and  nothing  had  been  l^h  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the 
SPod. things  of  life,  as  i^ature  directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature 
who  bestowed  j^em.  But  being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance  ; 
^^g  contracted  guilt,  ^d  forfeited  his  right  to  qM  sorts  of  mercies  ; 
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prayer  and  confession  became  necesgarj,  for  a  time,  to  retrieve  d« 
bss,  and  to  restore  him  to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  Utc 
without  them.  These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation; 
before  which,  in  Paradise,  there  was  nothing  but  praise,  and  after  whkh, 
there  shall  be  nothing  but  that  in  heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  fiwt, 
and  will  at  last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty ;  and  herein, 
therefore,  lies  the  excellence,  and  the  honour  of  our  nature, 

*  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  apostle  hath  prea 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spirituil 
gift.  Charity  never  faileth^  saith  he  ;  meaning,  that  it  is  not  a  firtoe 
useful  only  in  this  life,  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the  next:  hvt 
whether  there  be  prophesies^  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  he  tongws,  liqf 
tkall  cease;  whether  there  he  knorwledge^  it  shall  vanish  away.  These 
are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  For 
we  knorao  in  party  and  we  prophesy  in  part :  our  present  state  is  imper- 
fect, and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  im- 
perfect too.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come^  then  thai  Mck« 
in  part  shall  be  done  away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  We  see,  wbicb 
sets  charity  above  the  rest  of  christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  parts  of  christian  worship  ;  and  we  may  con- 
clude our  re^oning  therefore,  as  he  (Joth  his  :  And  nvw  abideth  can 
fessiony  prayer  and  praise,  these  three ;  hut  the  greatest  oj  these  is  prow- 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  aigoment,  ti»e 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other  duties 
of  religion,  This  he  handles,  with  much  eloquence  and  beauty.  Htf 
)dea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  before  his  fall  render- 
ed other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to  be  his  worship  in  he** 
ven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of  gffl» 
shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just ;  hb  illustration  of  it  is  very  bap* 
py  ;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet.  Seldom  do  we  meet 
with  any  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  that  has  more  merit  th«|i 
this  head. 

*  It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this  ;  particularly, 
as  it  is  the  mo&t  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service  ;  such » 
hath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any  we  pa/l 
and  thefiefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure,  and  free,  a» 
perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action  doth  not  grow  unffle- 
diately  worthless  by  being  done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  som? 
have  strangely  imagined  ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  be- 
ing done  without  the  inixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  pj^ 
ble,.recommeiids  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it  ^y 
.Tob  fear  God  for  nought  ?  was  an  objection  of  Satan ;  which  impii«'» 
that  those  duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the 
least  aimed  at  i  and  God  iseems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gaye  SataB> 
to  try  experinients  upon  Jo6,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea.  ^^ 
our  requests  fgjr  future,  and  even  our  acknovf  ledgments  of  past  mercies, 
centre  purely  in  ourselves  ;  our  own  interest  is  5ie  direct  aim  oi  theiD' 
But  praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle,  which  proposes  no 
other  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed  with  sucfl 
faculties  to  do,  towards  the  most  perfect  and  beneficent  of  *'^*°^? J|L  ^ 
to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour,  where  the  voice  of  reason  oirc^ 
>is  to  pay  it.  God  hath  indeed,  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  ana 
-tvhpQ  we  know  \\m  |ve  cannot  choose,  while  we  are  perfonning  we  du- 
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ty,  but  have  some  regard  to  the  blessing  whir.b  belongs  to  it.  Hower- 
er,  this  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  mo* 
tire  that  stirred  us  up  to  tnem.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally 
haye  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that 
form  wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

'  In  short,  praise  is  our  most  excellent  work,  a  work  common  to  the 
church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  communioii 
and  fellowship  with  angels.  I'he  matter  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature  ;  and  the  act  itself,  is  the  per- 
fection of  ours.' 

Our  author's  second  illastration,  is  taken  from  praise  being  the  most 
disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  jwitly  and  eleganUy ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and  refined  for 
enforcing  religious  duties  :  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in  approaching  to 
the  divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  considera- 
tion of  t>ur  own  wants  and  necessities  ;  and  certainly  are  not  required 
(as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  regards.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily  expressed. 

'  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  prop- 
triies  and  advantages^  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  performer. 
And, 

'  1 .  It  is  the  most  pleasing  part  of  our  devotions  :  it  proceeds  always 
from  a  lively  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  improves 
what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  Gody 
fsays  one,  whose -experience,  in  tliis  case^  we  may  rely  upon) /or  it 
IS  pleasant^  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confession  are  the  lan- 
guage of  the  indigent  and  guilty,  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite 
spirit ;  Is  any  afflicted  ?  lei  him  pray ;  but,  is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing 
psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  expressing  the 
mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise  ;  to  the  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  ap- 
propriated^ and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  composition  of  this  duty  is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease^and 
delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  love  and  from  thankfulness ;  from 
/ore,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  every  thing 
we  do,  or  enjoy,  its  relish  or  agreeaideness.  From  thankfulness^  which 
involves  in  it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  tho  actual  presence  of  them 
to  the  mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  princi- 
ple, such  is  its  end  also  :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under  ; 
by  delivering  it  of  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  exulta- 
tions it  is  so  full  of;  and  which  would  grow  uneasy  and  troublesome  to 
it,  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thankful  refrained^  it  would  be  pain 
<uid  grief  to  them  :  but  then,  then  is  their  soul  satined  a^  with  marrow 
and  fatness,  when  their  mouth  prdiseth  Ood  with  joyful  lips  J* 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  author 
uses,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,  would 
now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  to  point  out,  or  to 
show.  The  first  subdivision  concerning  praise  being  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might  have  been  said,  upon 
the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It  was 
^  cdld  tboc^ht,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening  the  mind  of  a  debt.     The 
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aojtbojr  should  hare  in^sted  uoore  upon  tjbje  ioflaence  of  pnm  ^ 
t))ankQgiyiDg,  in  yranoine»  glsLddenjj^,  soothiog  the  mind;  lifting  8 
above  the  world,  to  dwell  ^moog  divine  and  eterna}  object^.  He  shoiild 
haT:e  described  the  peace  aad  joy  which  then  .expand  the  heart ;  the 
relief  which  this  exercise  prociM*es  from  the  care?  and  ag^tatiops  of  ^; 
the  encouragine  views  of  prpyidence  to  which  it  leads  our  attentioo; 
^nd  the  trust  which  it  propaotes  in  the  divine  inercy  for  the  future,  by 
the  coxmpempr^tion  of  benefits  past.  In  short,  .this  w^  the  place  bt 
Tixis  pouring  outji  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentin^ents  than  what  we 
here  find. 

'  9.  It  is  .another  distioguishihg  property  of  diyiiie  pjaiae,  that  it  es- 
Jlacgeth  the  pciweis  i|hd  capacities  qf  our  souls,  ^^rq^ng  them  fiom  lof 
sind  little  things  upon  their  greatest  aiid  noblest  ohiect,  the  divine  u- 
.ture,  and  employing  them  in  the  dUcov.ery  and  ado^rp^tion  of  those  ser* 
eral  perfections  that  ^ornit.  We  see  what  diffeicence  there  is  betwees 
ffian  and  man,  such  a3  th^re  is  hardly  greater  he^w^ep  man  and  beast; 
and  this  proceeds  chiefly  fropi  the  difierent  sphere  of  thought  which  th^ 
act  in  and  the  diflerei^t.objects  they  conveiTse  with.  The  mind  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince  ;  iheibrce  of  it  oataraflj 
equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and  the  philosopher ;  only  the  oneoftheve 
is  busied  in  mean  afiairs,  and  within  narrower  boahds  :  the  other  exer 
cises  hiBwelf  in  things  of  weight  and  momeut ;  ajod  this  it  is,  t)iatpai> 
the  wide  distance  between  them.  Noble  objects  ^are  to  the  mind,  vbat 
the  «un-beam9  are  to  a  bud  or  flower,  they  openjtnd  unfold,  as  it  were, 
.the  leaves  of  it ;  put  it  upou  exerting  and  iq^readiug  itself  every  W^J  > 
and  call  forth  all  those  powers  that  lie  hid  aod  locked  up  in  it.  The 
praise  and  adipiration  of  God,  therefore,  brings  this  advaota^  slong 
wi^  it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upbii  their  full  stretch,  and  improTes 
them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable.' 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  ceasore  it,  might  app^ 
hypercriticaL  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  wpuld  tmnk, 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  efliect  of  the 
)Sun-beama  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  i^pt  correctly  ^^P^. 
.ed.  Tiey  open  and  vMfoldy  as  tt  were,  the  leaves  of  it.  If  this  is  to  Of 
jiteral^  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  as  itwerey  is  needless ;  itit 
is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,  (which  appears  l;o  be  the  case)  ^ 
leaves  of  the  im'ttJ,  is  .harsh  langv^age  ;  besides  .that  j9t^  it  upon  exeriag 
kself  is  rather  a. low  expression.  Nothing  is  more  iiice  than  ifi  m^oaee 
|)roperiy  auch  siipil^  ,atid  allusiqns,  so  ^  to  pretserve  them  p«rfe<^J 
correct,  ^nd  at  tbe.aame  time  to  render  the  image  lively :  it  in#t  pe^ 
haps  be  amended  in.  jspme  such  way  as  .this  :  '  As  4he  sun-beams  op^ 
ithe  bud,  and  pnfold  the  .leaves  of  a  flower,  noble  objects  have  a  use 
efiect  upon  th^  pund  :  they  exp^d  and  spread  it,  aim  call/cj^  thoa^ 
|>awers  that  before .  lay  .hid^^ud  locked  up  in  t^e  4ppl.'  , 

*■  3.  It  iaiiher  promotes  in  us  aa  exquisite  sense  of  .Gpd's  bonoof*  va^ 
fm  iiigh  iodigivitii^ .pf  mind  at  eT^iy  thing  that  openly  P^^^^?/: 
•For  what. we,  value  aud  d^hght  in,  jve  caqnotwith  patience  bear  slic- 
ed or  abused.  Qur  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  putting  RP^ 
-ivill  be,a  4/mr^to  us  tawaras  procuring  ^  promoting  the  divin«  (p!7 
in  every  other  inst^ce ;  and  will  uo^e-us  jet  our  faces  agaiqst, all  o(^ 
and  avowed  impieties  ;  which,  ^^Qthioks,  j^bpuld  Jbe  considered  a  Mtue 
by  juch  as  wo;u)d  be  thought  not  to  he  .i^auting  in  this  duty*  ^"^^ 
jupe  oilen  silent  under  the  ibulest  dishonours  doxie  to  reli^Q*;^  ^ 
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gtetX  knthor ;  for  tattieljr  to  hear  God's  balhe  aiid  worship  yilified  by 
otbeh,  is  no  very  good  ^U^ment  that  we  have  been  used  to  honour 
aiid  rerer^nce  him,  in  good  earnest,  outselres.* 

The  thought  here  is  Wbll  ibunded,  though  it  is  carelessly  attd  loosely 
brought  out.  The  ^bi^tenqe,  our  own  praties  which  Tti  are  eonitAntfy 
piUHrtg  upy  inli  be  'a  k/>br  to  ttJ  iowards  procuring  and  protnoting  the 
Aivihe  ^lory  in  eveiry  other  imfhhdSy  te  botn  negligent  in  labgtiage,  and 
ambiguous  xh  meting ;  for  our  own  praises,  properly  s^ifies  the  pfais- 
eis'of  ourtelVed.  Much  betted  if  he  had  said,  'Those  devout  praises 
Which  We  C(^nstantly  offer  ub  to  the  Almighty,  will  naturally  prompt  us 
(6  promote  the  divine  glory  m  every  other  instance.^ 

'  4.  ft  will,  beyond  ail  this,  woric  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
ftidusness  of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  fj^equent  attention  to  Qod 
an^  his  attributes,  we  shaH  ieasily  discover  our  own  weakness  and  emp- 
tiness ;  6t]r  swelling  thoughts  dt  oursielves  wiH  abate,  and  we  shall  s^e 
and  fcel  that  We  are  altogether  lighter  to  he  laid  in  tke  balance  than  vdn- 
ihf ;  and  this  is  a  lesson  which,  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  is,  f 
think,  very  well  ^brth  learning.  We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and 
vkin  :  full  of  ourselves,  aiid  regardless  of  eviery  thing  besides,  especial- 
ty  wnien  "some  little  outward  -privileges  distitiguish  uB  from  the  rest  Hi 
Jnajikind  ;  then,  His  odds,  but  we  look  itito  ourselves  wi^  great  degrees 
fif  complacency,  aiid  are  wiser  (and  better  cvfeiy  way)  in  our  own 
eonceU^  than  seuen  men  that  can  render  a  recaon.  Now  nothing  will  con- 
tribute  so  mtlch  to  the  cure  of  this  Vanity,  as  'a  due  attention  to  God's 
excellencies  and  Jierfections.  B;^  comparing  these  with  thtyse  which  we 
imagiiie  belong  to  tis,  we  shall  learn,  not  to-^ink  tnote  highly  of  our^ 
ielves  than  we  ought  to  thiti^  of  ouf^ehtSy  but  to  thifdc  soberly:  we  shall 
find  more  satisfaction  in  lodkmg  upward,  and  humbling  ourselves  be- 
fore our  Common  Creator,  than  i^n  casting  otir  ey^s  downward  with  scorn 
ut>on  our  fellow  creatures,  atnd  settrhg  at  noiight  any  part  of  the  work 
of  his  hands.  The  vast  distance  We  are  at  from  real  and  infinite  worth, 
Will  astonii^  us  so  much,  that  We  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value  our- 
selves upon  ibeSe  lesser  degi'ees  of '^re-eminence,  which  custom,  or 
Opinion,  or  doikie  little  accidental  advantiges,  have  given  ua  over  other 
Ihen.* 

Though  the  thblight  her'e  also  be  just^  yet  a  like  deficien<sy  in  ele- 
i^anc'e  imd'  Beauty  'appears.  The  phrase  His  odds  but  ore  look  into  our- 
selves wiOt  great  degrees  of  complacency ,  is  much  too  lOW  and  colloquial 
for  asermbn— -he  might  hsive  sfaid,  we  are  likely  or  we  are  prone  to 
look  into  ourselves, — Comparing  theu  with  th&se  which  we  imagine  to 
Idohg  to  us  J  is  also  very  carele^  style. — By  ctnnpariw  these  Toeith  the 
^rlues  arid  abilities  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves^  we  shall  /earri^— would 
have  been  purer  and  more  correct. 

. '  5. 1  s^all  mention  but  one  tKse  of  it  more,  and  ^tis  this  ;  that  a  consd- 
eotioos  praise  of  God  will  keep  its  ba^k  from  all  false  aivd  mean  praise 
aU  fullsoihe  and  servile  flatteries,  Wcfa ^s  are  in  use  amoi^  tnen.  Prais- 
ing, as  ^Its  commonly  managed,  is'bothing  dse  but  a  trial  of  ^kill  Upon 
a  man,  how  many  good  things  We  can  ^^ibly  say  of  him.  All  ^e 
treasures  of  oratory  are  rindaj^ked,  and  all  the  fine  things  th^t  ever 
were  said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake  :  andtxo  matter  whether 
it  belongs  to  him  or  not  ;fi(o' there  be  enough  on't.  WMch  is'one  de- 
plorable Instanee,  among  a  thbbsand,  of  the  bafiieness^of  human  nature, 
of  its  stiaJl  t^gxrd  to  truth  ahd  justice  ;  to  right  or  Wrdng  j  to'^vhat 
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is,  or  is  not  to  be  praised.  But  he  .who  hath  a  deep  sense  of  the  excel* 
lencies  of  God  upon  his  heart,  will  make  a  God  of  nothing  besides. 
He  will  give  etery  one  his  just  encomium,  honour  where  honour  is  dae, 
and  as  much  as  is  due,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  the  boDOur 
of  Gpd  will  sufifer  him  to  jjo  no  further.  Which  rule,  if  it  had  been  ob- 
,  served,  a  neighbouring  prince  (who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flat- 
tery a  great  deal  more  than  ever  he  did)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal 
of  that  incej^e  which  hath  been  oifered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.' 

This  heaa  ^"ppears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  inoit 
important  topics,  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject; 
at  least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the  au- 
thor makes  of  his  reasoning;,  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV  ;  and  Ibe 
thanks  which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  being  in  M 
low  a  state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever.  This  politi- 
cal satire  is  altogether  outt)f  place,  and  unworthy  of  the  subject 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  arfn- 
ments,  that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting?  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any  that  be  has 
inserted.  Particularly,  he  oug)it  not  to  have  oaiitted  the  happy  ten- 
dency of  praise  ^nd  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dispositions  in  the 
heart  ;  to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections 
which  we  adore  ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the 
whole  of  religion,  as  the  service  of  our  Benefactor.  These  are  con- 
sequences which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  this 
duty  ;  and  which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  ;  as  no  opportuoitf 
should  be  lost,  of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  reh- 
gion  and  moral  virtue  ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connection  of  the 
one  with  the  other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is?  ^ 
make  men  better  in  all  the  relations  of  liie,  and  to  promote  that  coO' 
plete  reformation  of  heart  and  conduct,  in  which  true  Christianity  con- 
sists. Our  author,  however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such 
views  of  religion  ;  for,  in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  ^" 
tremely  pious,  so  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  scumming  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  the  next  paragraph,  i« 
elegant  and  Beautiful  ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  subject  are 
frequently  very  proper  and  useful  :  '  Upon  these  grounds  doth  the  doty 
of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that  bind  us  tp  the  perf^ 
mapce  of  it.  'Tis  the  end  of  our  being,  and  tlie  very  rule  and  law  of 
9yr  nature  ;  flowing  from  the  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the 
Vmderstariding  and  the  will,  naturally,  and  almost  necessarily.  Itisth* 
most  excellent  part  of  our  relit;ious  worship  ;  enduring  to  eternity*  »' 
ter  the  rest  shall  be  done  aiipay  ;  and  paid,  even  now,  in  the  finnw 
manner,  with  the  least  regard  to  our  own  interest.  It  recommends  it- 
self to  us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and  advantages;  as  it  cam«» 
more  pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion  ;  as  it  enlaig^ 
and  exalts  the  several  powers  of  the  mind  ;  as  it  breeds  in  os  an  tt' 
quisite  sense  of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  w^ 
world  ;  as  it  teaches  to  be  humble  and.  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  p**' 
serves  us  from  base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  meaif^and  nndo* 
praises  upon  others.' 

After  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  tHe  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiful  and 
pathetic  ;  that  to  the  profane,  is  not  so  well  executed,  and  is  liaWe  to 
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^ooie  olgectioii..  Such  addreases  appear  to  me  to  be,  on  sereral  occasionfl » 
Tery  nsefal  parts  of  a  discourse.  They  prevailed  much  in  the  straia 
of  preachiDg  before  the  restoration  ;  and  perhaps,  since  that  period, 
hare  been  too  much  neglected.  They  afford  an  opportunity  of  bring- 
ing home  to  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  sermon,  were  perhaps^  delivered  in  the  abstract. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  conclusion  of  the  sermon,  which  is  chiefly 
employed  in  observations  on  the  posture  of  public  affairs  at  that  tirne^ 
Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atterbury's  is  both 
useful  and  beautiful ;  thou^  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  some  defects 
in  it  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a.  composition  of 
any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  when  we-take 
into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before  showed  to  attend  the  elo- 
quence of  the  pulpit,  we  have  perhaps,  less  reason  to  look  for  perfection 
in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other  composition. 

^— — ■  I  I     ■        ^— ^bll  11      ■      ■!  I  I  ■■■!  I  I  I  !■  tl  ■     ■■! Will  IT 

LECTURE  XXXL 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IN  ALL  ITS  PARTS. 

INTRODUCTION,  DIVISION,  NARRATION 

AND  EXPLICATION. 

I  HAVE,  in  the  four  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  three  great  fields  of  public  speaking,  popular  assemblies, 
the  bar,  and  the  pidpit.     I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  common  to  them 
all ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  general.     The  previous 
view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishing  spirit  and  character  of 
different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  rules  which  I  am  about  to  deliver  ;  and  as  I  proceed,  I 
shall  farther  point  out,  how  far  any  oil  these  rules  may  have  a  particular 
respect  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts. 
'    On  whatever  subject  anyone  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most  com- 
monly begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
his  hearers  ;  he  will  then  state  his  subject,  and  explain  the  facts  connect* 
ed  with  it ;  he  will  employ  arguments  for  establishing  his  own  opinion, 
and  overthrowing  that  of  his  antagonist ;  Ke  may,  perhaps,  if  there  be 
roam  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of  his  audience  ;  and  after 
having  said  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  his  discourse  to  a  close,  by 
some  peroration  or  conclusion.     This  being  the  natural  train  of  speaking, 
the  parts  that  compose  a  regular  formal  oration,  are  these  six ;  first,  the 
exordium  or  introduction ;  secondly,  the  dtate,  and  the  division  of  the 
■ntiiect ;  thirdly,  narration  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or 
aiguments  ;  fifuily,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastiy,  the  conclusion.     I  do 
not  mean  that  each  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or 
that  they  must  enter  always  in  this  order.     There  is  no  reason  for  being 
80  formal  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  oflen  be  a  fault,  and  would 
render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.     There  msly  be  many  excellent 
discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  altogether  wanting  ; 
where  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduction,  but  enters  directiy 
on  bis  subject;  where  he  has  no  occasion  either  to  divide  or  explain  ; 
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but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the  qnestion,  and  then  dnMbeft. 
as  the  parts,  which  1  have  mentioned,  are  the  natural  constitaeeit  parts 
of  a  regular  oration  ;  and  as  in  every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  tliea 
must  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  teett 
of  each  of  them  distinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is  nifti " 
festly  common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is  mit 
rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggested  by  c 
mon  sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another  ;  when  he  takes  u 
him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  generally  direct  him  »ot  to 
do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation  ;  to  begin  with  sonewbst 
that  may  incline  the  persons,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  jo^S^ 
favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say  ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  soch  s 
train  of  thought,  as  will  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  ins  fli 
view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Ao 
cordingly  Cicero  and  Quintilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  <d 
which  it  should  be  subservient,  '  Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos, 
dociles.' 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers  ;  to  render  them  be- 
nevolent, or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.  Topics  to 
this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  t)e  sometimes  taken  from  tbc  psi^ 
titular  situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client,  or  frwn  the 
character  or  behaviour"  of  his  antagonists  contrasted  with  his  own  ;  as 
other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  closely  connected  with 
the  interest  of  the  hearers  :  and,  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and  good 
intention,  with  which  the  speaker  enters  upon  his  subject.  Thesecwid 
end  of  an  introduction,  is  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  whi 
may  be  effected,  by  giving  them  some  hints  cff  the  importance,  Agpiity, 
novelty  of  the  subject ;  or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  a 
precision  with  which  we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  whidi 
we  are  to  discourse.  The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or 
open  to  persuasion ;  for  which  end,  we  most  begin  with  studying  to 
remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  i^^anst 
the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  by  every  introdndioa. 
When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them ;  when  we  src 
already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docility  of  the 
audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions  may,  wilhoet 
any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And,  indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  purpose 
but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  better  be  omitted ; 
unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  speaker 
should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  exardisai 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes's  intreductioas 
are  always  short  and  simple  ;  Cicero's  are  fuller  and  more  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  whteh 
they  call  *  Principium,'  and  '  Insinuatio.'  *  Principium'  is,  where  the 
orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  ^  Insinnatio* 
is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he  most  grad* 
ually  reconcile  them  to  hearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discovers  the 
point  which  he  has  in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instaince  in 
Cicero's  second  oration  against  RuUus.     This  Rullus  was  tribune  rf 
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die  people,  lUid  bad  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law ;  the  purpose  of  which 
was  |o  create  a  Decemrirate,  or  ten  coraausaiooers^  with  abfiolute  power 
fcr  fire  jeara  over  all  the  landa  conquered  by  the  republic,  in  order 
to  drride  tbeoi  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had  often  been  proposed 
bj  factioua  magistrates',  and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the  peo- 
ple* Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people  ;  he  had  lately  been  made  consul 
by  their  interest ;  and  his  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  reject  this  law. 
The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much  art.  He  begins 
with  acknowledging  all  the  favours  which  he  had  recieved  from  the  peo- 
ple, in  preference  to  the  nobiUtj.  He  professes  himself  the  creature 
of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  in- 
terert.  He  declares,  that  be  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people ; 
And  that  be  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popu- 
lar magistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguofis  word. 
He  understood  it  to  import,  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace  ;  but  by  some, 
he  saw,  it  was  abused,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish  and 
ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually  nearer 
4d  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rullus  ;  but  still  with  great 
management  and  reserve.  He  protests,,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  Laws ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Gracchi, 
those  zealouB  patrons  of  the  people  ;  and  assures  them,  that  when  he 
first  heard  of  RuUus^s  law,  he  had  resolved  to  support  it  if  he  found  it 
lor  their  interest ;  but  that,  upon  examining  it,  he  found  it  calculated 
to  establish  a  dominion  that  was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggran- 
difle  a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  public  :  and  then  terminates  his 
exordium,  with  telUng  them  that  be  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being 
of  this  opinion  ;  but  that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will 
give  up'  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this,  there  was 
great  art.  His  ^quence  produced  the  intended  effect ;  and  the  peo* 
pie,  with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  Law. 

Having  given  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  intro- 
dtictiou)  I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  composition 
of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  discourse 
which  requires  no  small  care^  It  is  always  of  importance  to  begin 
well ;  to  make  a  fevourable  impression  at  first  setting  out ;  when  the 
minds  of  the  bearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  disposed  to  re  > 
teive  anT  impression  easily.  I  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction 
is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difiicuh.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse 
give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety 
ib  the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  be  easy  and  natural. 
The  subject  most  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear  as  Cicero  beauti- 
ftdly  expresses  it,  *  Effloruisse  penitus  ex  re  de  qua  turn  agitur.'*  It  is 
too  common  a  fault  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from  some  com- 
iDon*place  topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand  : 
by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest 
of  (he  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  introductions  prefixed  to 
Us  Catilinarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They  might  as  well  have  been 
ivtroductioin  to  any  otiier  history,  or  to  any  other  treatise  whatever  > 

*  **  Toliate  sprung  upi  of  its  oirn  accord,  from  tlie  matter  vhich  is  under  consUIera- 
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and»  therefore,  though  elegant  in  themselyes,  they  must  be  comideni 
as  Memishes  in  the  work,  for  want  of  due  connectioo  with  it  Cieen, 
though  abundantly  correct  in  this  particular  in  his  oratioiis,  yet  ii  aot 
so  in  his  other  works.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  his  to  Atlieu, 
(L.  xri.  6.)  that  it  was  his  custom  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  coUedka 
of  different  introductions  or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work 
that  he  might  afterwards  publish.  In  consequence  of  this  stiiDge 
method  of  composing,  it  happened  to  him,  to  employ  tiie  same  iatn- 
duction  twice,  without  remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different 
works.  Upon  Atticus  informing  him  of  this,  he  acknowledges  ihe  vat' 
take,  and  sends  him  a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is  in  my  opiBioi, 
a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned,  till  after  one  has  meditited 
in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then,  and  not  til!  tbes, 
he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  natural  introductioa.  By 
taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  intio- 
duction,  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  oftea  fiod« 
that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  coounon-place  topic,  or  tint, 
instead  of  the  introduction  being  accommodated  to  the  discourse,  beii 
obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  discourse  to  the  introductioD  wfaick 
he  had  previously  written.  Cicero  makes  this  rcrmark ;  though, -as  we 
have  seen,  his  practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  oirn  role. 

*  Omnibus  rebus  consideratis,  turn  denique  id  quod  primum  est  diceR* 
dum,  postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  exordio.  Nam  si  quaado  id 
primum  invenire  vohii,  nullum  mibi  occurrit,  nisi  aut  eodle,  aat  oqpt»- 
lium,  aut  vtlgare.'*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and  pot  is 
train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  subject,  materials  for  the  prefitoe  mH 
then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be  care- 
fully studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account  of  tbe 
situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  disposed  to  critictee  tJiia 
at  any  other  period ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied  with  the  subject  or 
the  arguments ;  their  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  speaker'estjte 
and  manner.  Something  must  be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  tfaea 
in  his  favour ;  though,  for  the  same  reasons,  too  much  art  aoit  be 
avoided ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  detected  at  that  time,  than  after- 
wards ;  and  will  derogate  from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows.  A  ro^ 
rect  plainness,  and  elegant  simplicity,  is  the  proper  character  of  u 
'introduction:  ' ut  videamur*  says  QJointilian,  ^ accurate  non  callMl^ 
dicere.'. 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  most  anjf' 
All  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable,  and  prepossessing.  If  ^ 
orator  set  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  self-love  9ai 
pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will  follow  bin 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress.  His  Diode8|j 
should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the  beginoii^)  b<H  ii 
his  whole  manner  :  in  his  looks,  in  hjs  gestures,  in  the  tone  of  lus  voice. 
Every  auditory  take  in  good  part  those  marks  of  respect  and  awe,  wbieli 
are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them.    Indeed  the  modesty  of 

*  '  When  I  have  planned  aod  digested  all  Uie  matefiali  of  way  dmaomtmt  iti>  "Jj*: 
ton  to  think,  in  the  last  plaee,  of  the  inlroduotiOB  with  vikich  I  am  Co  begja.  Fortf  « 
any  time,  I  have  endeavoured  to  invent  an  iotroduetioii  first,  nothing  hi )  tf^  oeeiRn«  ^9 
j(^e  for  ihjt  pnrpoae,  but  what'^ai  trifling,  nnfatotji  and  Tul^r.' 
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:  anuitrodiictioii  should  never  betray  dxiy  thing  mean  or  abject  It  is  al« 
ways  of  great  use  to  an  orator>  that  together  with  modesty  and  defe- 
rence to  his  iiearers,  he  should  shew  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising 
from  a  persuasion  of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which 
he  is  to  speak. 

The  modesty  of  an  introduction  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
ranch.  *  Non  Aimum  ex  fulgore,  sed  en  fumo  dare  lucem."^  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  forth  all  his 
strei^gth  at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as  his  dis- 
coitfse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  allowable 
for  him  to  set  out  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone  ;  as,  for  instance, 
when  he  rises  to  defend  some  cause  which  has  been  much  run  down, 
and  decried  by  the  public.  Too  modest  a  beginning  might  be  then  like 
a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and  strength  of  his  exordium,  he 
must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  against  him,  and  to  remove  pre- 
judices, by .  encountering  them  without  fear.  In  aubjects  too  of  a  de- 
clamatory nature,  and  in  sermons,  where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  mag- 
nificent introduction  has  sometimes  a  good  efiect,  if  it  be  properly  sup^ 
ported  in  the  sequel.  Thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  beginning  an  eloquent 
sermon,  preached  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  call- 
ed King  Ghaiies's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner  :  <  This 
is  a  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;  distinguished  in  the 
ctdendair  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  sufferings 
of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  his  rebel- 
koiis  subjects  ;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt  on 
ihem,  and  their  sinful  posterity.'  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the  other  cel« 
efarated  French  preachers,  very  oAen  begin  their  discourses  with  la- 
boured and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  attentiou,  and  throw  a 
iostre  on.  the  subject  ;  but  let  every  speaker  be  much  on  his  guard 
agunst  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginning,  than  he  is  able  to  keep 
up  in  his  progress. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  on  in  the 
•calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and  passion. 
Emotioos  most  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds  of  the 
hearers  must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can  venture  on 
stroi^  and  passionate  sentiments.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when 
the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  some 
passionate  emotion  ;  or  when  the  unexpected  presence  of  some  person 
or  oliject,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames  the  speaker,  and  makes  him 
break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Either  p£  these  will  justify  what  is 
called  the  Exordium  ab  abrupto.  Thus  the  appearance  of  Cataline  in  the 
senate  renders  the  vehement  beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him  very  natural  and  proper  ;  '  Quousque  tandem,  Catalina,  abutere 
patientia  nostra  ?'  And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this 
text,  '  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,'  ventures 
OB  breaking  forth  with  thia  bold  exordium  :  *  And  can  any  man  then  be 
offended  in  thee,  blessed  Jesus  ?'  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  con- 
tinues for  a  page  or  two,  till  he  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject.  But 
saclv  introductions  as  diese  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they 
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*  He  does  not  hnrkh  at  a  blase  hM  fire, 
Sudden  to  glare,  and  thai  m  imoke  eipire ; 
But  riaet  firom  a  ekiod  of  tmeike  to  liriit, 
And  poan  hit  if^tkm  minelei  to  tight 

Hon^  Ab9  Fost.  Fxajtcis. 
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promise  so  much  vehemence  and  unction  (hi'inigh  the  nwt  of  te  i» 
coarse,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expeetatiofiS  of  tfie  beam 

At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  th«  place  io  «Mi 
warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  f  nwisl  take  notice,  (M 
it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  designed  to  be  raised  in  s^ 
sequent  parts  of  the  discourse.  The  orator*  should,  in  tiie  begintti^ 
turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  towards  these  sentiments  aad  foeliB|i 
which  he  seeks  to  awaken  in  the  course  of  his  speech.  Accordfing,  fci 
instance,  as  it  is  compassion,  or  indignation,  oi^  contempt,  on  whRhte 
discourse  is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  intnte 
tion  ;  he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  meiaili 
inspire.  Much  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shewn,  in  thus  itrikn| 
properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so  exjirsrtt, 
of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  a  rule  in  introdhctions,  not  to  anlieipale  aif 
materia]  part  of  the  subject.  When  topics,  or  argumento,  which  «< 
afterwards  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  fainted  at,  anS,  in  part,  bw^ 
forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of  no'^^elty  upotttheiri^j 
cond  appearance.  The  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  any  ctpiw 
thought,  is  always  made  with  the  greatest  advantage,  when  itismwte*' 
tire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportSwi^,  botb# 
length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow  :  in  length,  as  n»^ 
ing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very  gfeat  portico  bdbrea«a«l 
building ;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less  absurd  to  overchat|^,  iW*  *► 
perb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a  plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  wAt  w 
entrance  to  a  monument  as  gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Cominot  wi*^ 
directs,  that  every  part  of  a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  Strtis  »■• 
spirit  of  the  whole. 

Tliese  are  the  principal  rales  that  relate  to  introductions.  They  art 
adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally,  to  discourses  of  all  kiwte*  W 
pleadings  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies,  particular  care  »«t 
be  taken  not  to  employ  any  introduction  of  that  kind,  which  the  ad*W« 
party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  this  inconremeDfi'j 
all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which  are  taken  frwngeMWlaw 
common-place  topics  ?  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  cxxf^^ 
able  triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  something  we  had  •"f^.'jj 
exofdium,  he  can  appear  to  convert,  to  his  own  ^vour,  to  P''™^ 
with  which  we  had  set  out,  in  beginning  our  attack  upon  him*  ^"  ^ 
case  of  replies,  Quintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  wW^?* 
notice  ;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  twenw** 
the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace  ;  and  the  tW^ 
he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible  :  *  Multum  gratiae  exordio  est,  qttOfl» 
actione  diverse  partis  materiam  trahit ;  hoc  ipso,  quod  non  compowW 
domi,  s«d  ibi  atque  e  re  natum ;  ct  facilitate  fkmam  ingenii  aoget ;  et  fecie 
simplicis,  sumptique  e  proximo  sermonis,  fidem  quoque  acqutnt;  ««^' 
ut  etianist  reliqua  scripta  atque  elaborata  sint,  tamen  videatiirtota«te«| 
poralis  oratio,  cujus  initium  nihil  prepartitum  habuisse  manifestnm  e«t. 

*  •  Att  liKruiludauii,  wbieh  isfbnmled  upon  the  plnRimgaf  the  ^TP^Jf^'i^ 
tremelj  gncefol  ;  for  Uiis  reaioo,  that  it  app«Mi  not  to  have  been  meditated  *^^^ 
bat  to  hare  uken  riKfrom  the  biiaiiie«a>  and  to  have  ben  oompoied  on  dt«'l^,^ii 
it  give*  to  the  speaker  the  repuutkni  of  a  quiek  iaveotion,  a)id  adda  weight  |**r^^ 
his  discaiirse,  as  artless  aud  unlaboared  :  iaaM&aeh,  tliat  thoaghaU  the  rest «  ■» 
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InfleniK^,  mch  a  practice  aa  ttis  caonot  take  place ;  and,  indeed,  in 
ovaip^mg  werwPOBj  few  (lilngB  are  move  difficult  than  to  remove  an 
appearaace  of  stiffness  from  an  introdaction,  when  a  iormal  one  is  used. 
The  Fnanch  preachers,  as  1  before  observed,  are  odlen  very  splendid 
and  lively  in  their  intrpdnctioDs  ;  hot,  among  ns,  attempts  of  this  kind 
hte  not  always  soatlccessfol.  When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon 
seaflte  cMDmoo-plaoe  topic,  as  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to 
Kan,  «r  tiie  like,  they  never  fail  of  beipg  tedious.  Variety  should  be 
ftadied  in  this  pai4  ot  compositida  as  much  as  possible  ;  often  it  may  be 
atoper  lo  begin  wi^^out  any  introduetion  at  all,  unle^ss,  perhaps,  one  or 
tiro«enteBce6.  Explanatory  introductions  frx>m  the  context,  are  the  most 
jinple  of  any,  and  nraqueotily  the  best  that  can  be  used  ;  but  as  they  are 
it  faftaard  of 'becoming  dry,  they  ahould  never  be  long.  A  historical 
{Btrediietton  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  rouse  attention  ;  when  one 
tei  h^  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  connected  with  the  text  or  the 
Ibcoarse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration  of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject 
fb^m  te  be  treated  of. 

Alter  the  wtroduction,  vf4iat  commonly  comes  next  in  order,  is  the 
proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject ;  concerning  which  there  is 
nothing  to  he  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible, 
land  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  without  the  least  affectation.     To 
[4Ih8  genendlj  -succeeds  the  dlviBion,  or  the  laying  down  the  method  of 
4e  discourse  ;  on  which  it  is  iiecessary  to  make  some  observations.     I  do 
M  mean  ttet  in  every  discourse,  a  fonnal  division  or  distribution  of  it 
Into  parts,  is  requisite.     Tb€f«  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking 
when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  would  be  proper ;  whoq  the  discourse, 
periiaps,  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  Seated  of ;  or  when  the 
tpeaker  does  not  chuse  to  warn  his  hearoro  of  the  method  he  is  to  follow, 
or  of  the  conclusion  to  w*^h  he  «eeks  to  bring  then.     Order  of  one 
kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse  ;  that  is,  every 
^ng  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  give  light  and 
force  to  what  follows.     But  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
concejded  method.     What  we  call  division  is,  when  the  metliod  is  pro- 
pounded in formto-the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commoply  takes  place, 
is  a  sermon  ;  -and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether  this  method  of 
faj«^down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  ^e  the  best  method  of  preaching.  A 
▼^ry  abfe  judge,  the  Archbishop  of  €ambray,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
Jttence,  declares  istrongfy  against  it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modem 
inveotion  ;  that  it  was  never  praetised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church  ;  and, 
what  is  certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when 
metaphysics  began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  renders  a  sermon  stiff ;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse  ; 
and  that,  by  the  natural  connection  of  one  part  with  another,  tAe  attention 
of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more  advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  bis  authority  and  his  arguments,  I  cannot  help 
i^eing  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  heads, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice  has  now  given  it  so 
much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so  for  from  the  common  track. 

fiB«»abmld  be  studied  and  written,  yet  the  vhole  dlseoupie  has  the  appearance  of  being 
e«eiiipo»ry7«s  it  ii  cedent  that  tiie  introduction  to  it  was  unprcmed.tatecL 
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But  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in  my  jodgment,  much  reason  onitstUe. 
If  formal  partitions  give  a  sermon  less  of  the  oratorial  appearance,  they 
render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  coone, 
more  instructive  to  the  bulk  of  bearers,  wbicb  is  always  the  main  object 
to  be  kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  te  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fix  his  a^iefi- 
tion.  They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  propess  of 
the  discourse ;  they  give  him  pauses  and  resting-places,  where  he  m 
reflect  on  what  has  been  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to  follow. 
They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too,  that  they  give  the  aodieoee 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  before-hand,  when  they  are  to  be  rekaaei 
from  the  fatigue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker 
more  patiently  ;  '  Reficit  audientem,'  says  Quintilian,  taking  notice  d 
this  very  advantage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  *  Reficit  aodieDtflli 
certo  singularum  partium  fine  ;  non  aliter  quam  facientibus  iter,  nroltgD 
detrahunt  fatigationes  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibus  :  nam  et  eibttti 
laboris  nosse  mensuram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqna  foM 
exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit.''^  With  regard  to  breakieg  the  luity 
of  a  discourse,  I  cannot  be  of  opinion  that  there  arises,  firomthat  qoarttr, 
any  argument  against  the  method  1  am  defending*  If  the  unity  be  brok- 
en, it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  speaker  trealif 
that  this  is  to  be  imputed  ;  not  to  his  laymg  them  down  in  fonn.  Oa  die 
contrary,  if  his  heads  be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distifl- 
guishing  them,  in  place  of  imparin^  the  unity  of  the  whole,  reodenit 
more  conspicuous  and  complete  ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  adii' 
course  hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading,  or  any  discourse,  where  divisioa  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  dinded  be 
really  distinct  from  one  another  ;  that  is,  that  no  one  include  another.  It 
were  a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should  pn^pose  lo 
treat  first,  of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of  those  of  juriic* 
or  temperance  ;  because,  the  first  head  evidently  comprebei^  ^ 
second,  as  a  genus  does  the  species  ;  which  method  of  proceediog  u- 
Tolves  the  subject  in  indistinctness  and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of  ^' 
ture ;  beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  appi^ 
hended,  and  necessary  to  be  first  discussed  ;  and  proceeding  theaceto 
those  which  are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  suppose  them  to  be 
known.  Wc  must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts,  mto  which  lajj 
easily  and  naturally  it  is  resolved  ;  that  the  subject  may  seem  io  sp 
itself,  and  not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder  :  '  Dividere,'  as  is  comiwn" 
fy  said,  *  non  frangere.' 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  exbawt  ttc 
subject ;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exhibit  the 
subject  by  pieces  and  corners  only,  without  giving  any  such  plw  * 
displays  the  whole.  ^ 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  expressed,  ebwud 
be  as  concise  as  possible.     Avoid  all  circumlocution  here.    Adnatiwi* 

*  '  The  oonclaaon  of  etch  head  it  ft  relief  to  the  hcft^ers;  jiut  m»  upon  •  j^l"'*^*^ 
iMle-«toneB.  wiueh  are  aet  aiWD  tlie  road,  serve  to  diminifh  the  traveU^*^*^C^i^ 
we  are  alwaji  pleated  with  aeeing  our  labour  begin  to  lettcn  ;  and,  bj  calcolaQ'S'^ 
much  remahia,  are  stirred  up  to  finiih  our  taak  more  eheerfoO^.' 
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single  word  but  jvhat  is  nec«08arj.  Precision  is  to  be  stadied,  aboye  all 
things  in  lajring  down  9  method.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  divi- 
sion appear  neat  and  elegant ;  when  the  several  heads  are  propounded 
in  the  clearest,  niost  expressive,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  fewest 
words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike  the  hearers  agreeably  ;  and 
is,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  consequence  towards  making  the  divisions 
be  more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplication  of  heads.  To  split  a 
subject  into  a  great  many  liunute  parts,  by  divisions  and  subdivisions 
without  end,  has  always  a  bad  effect  in  speaking.  It  may  be  proper  in 
a  logical  treatise  ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  un- 
necessarily fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  senhon,  there  may  be  from 
jthree  to  five,  or  six  heads,  including  subdivisions  ;  seldom  should  there 
be  more. 

In  a  sehnen,  or  in  a  pleading  at  the  b&r*  few  things  are  of  greater 
consequence,  than  a  proper  or  nappy  division.  It  should  be  studied 
with  much  accuraqy  and  care  ;  for  if  one  take  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lea^  him  astray  in  all  that  follows.  It  will  render  the 
whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid  ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies,  they  will  be 
sensible  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  find  themselves  litUe  effect- 
.ed  by  what  is. spoken.  The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness 
and  elegance  in  laying  down  their  heads,  much  more  than  the  English 
do  ;  whose  distributions,  though  sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  inarti- 
6cial  and  verbose.  Among  the  French,  however,  too  much  quaintness 
appears  in  their  divisions,  with  an  affectation  of  always  setting  out  either 
with,  two,  6t  with  three  general  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of 
Massilldn^s  oii  this  text,  '  It  is  finished,'  has  been  much  extolled  by  the 
French  critics :  '  This  imports'  says  the  preacher,  '  the  consummation, 
first  of  justice  on  the  part  of  God ;  secondly,   of  wickedness  on  the 

Si  of  men :  thirdly,  of  love  on  the  part  of  Christ.'  This  also  of 
urdaloue's  has  been  much  praised  from  these  words  :  '  My  peace  I 
^ve  unto  you.^  ^  Peace,'  says  he  *  first  to  the  understanding  by  sub- 
mission  to  faith ;  secondly,  to  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law.' 

The  next  constitiient  paH  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned,  was 
narration  or  exphcation*  I  put  these  two  together,  both  because  thej 
iaU  nearly  lindet  the  sam6  rules,  and  because  they  commonly  answer 
the  same  purpose;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or  the  subject  of 
which  the  orator  treats,  betore  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  ode  Side 
or  other;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting  the  passions  oflhe 
hearers. 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  often  a  very  important  part  of 
the  discourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Besides  its 
being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and  propriety, 
^ere  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.  The  pleader 
inust  say  nothing  but  what  is  true  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  avoid 
saying  any  thing  that  will  hurt  his  cause*  The  facts  which  he  relates 
^re  to  be  the  groundwork  of  all  his  future  reasoning.  To  recount 
^em  so  as  to  keep  strictly  within  th^  bounds  of  truth,  and  yet  to  pre- 
Asat  them  ui)der  the  colours  most  favourable  to  his  cause  ;  to  place,  in 
^  most  striking  light,  every  circumstance  which  is  to  his  advantage, 
^ad  to  soften  and  weaken  such  as  make  against  him,  demand  bo  small 
wertion  of  skill  and  dexterity.    He  must  always  remember,  that  if  he 

R  r 
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<liacovers  too  much  art,  he  defeats  his  own  purpose  and  creates  a  dis- 
trust of  his  sincerity.  Quintilian  very  properly  directs,  •  Effugienda  in 
hac  prfficipue  parte,  omnia  calUditatis  suspicio  ;  neque  enim  se  asqoam 
magis  custodit  judex,  quam  cum  narrat  orator  :  nihil  tarn  videatar  fic- 
tum ;  nihil  sollicitom  ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ah  oratore,  pro- 
fee  ta  videantur.'* 

To  he  clear  and  distinct,  to  he  prohahle,  and  to  he  concise,  are  the 
qualities  whicli  critics  chiefly  require  in  narration  ;  each  of  which  car- 
ries sufficiently,  the  evidence  of  its  importance.     Distinctness  helongs 
to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  hut  is  especially  requisite  in  narra- 
tion, which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  follows.     A  fact,  or  a  single 
circumstance  hit  in  ohscurity,  and  misapprehended  hy  the  judge,  may 
destroy  tlie  elT^ct  of  all  the  argument  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker 
employs.     If  Jus  narration  he  improbahle,  the  judge  will  not  regard  it  ; 
and  if  it  be  tedious  and  diffuse,  he  will  he  tired  of  it,  and  forget  it.     In 
order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  general  rules  of 
perspicuity  which  were  formerly  given,  narration  requires  particular 
attention  to  ascertain  clearly  tlie  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  anii  every 
other  material  circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.     In  order   to  be 
probable  in  narration,  it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the 
persons  of  whom  we  speak,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
IVom  such  motives  as  are  natural,  and  likely  to  gain  belief.     In  order 
to  he  as  concise,  as  the  subject  will  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out 
all  superfluous  circumstances  ;  the  rejection  of  which  will  likewifie 
tend  to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration  ;  and  from  the 
examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration,  lor  in* 
stance,  in  the  celebrated  oration  pro  Milone,  has  been  oflen  and  justly 
admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  that  though  in  fact  Clodius  was  kifled 
by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet  that  it  was  only  in  self-defence  ;  and  that 
the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against  Clodius,  but  hy  Clodioos 
against  Milo^s  life.  All  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this  jprobafale 
are  painted  with  wonderful  art.  In  relating  the  manner  of  Mdo^s  set- 
ting out  from  Rome,  he  gives  the  most  natural  description  of  a  family 
excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloody 
design  g^uld  be  concealed.  '  He  remained/  says  he,  '  in  the  senate 
house  that  day,  ^till  all  the  business  was  over.  He  came  home,  chang- 
ed his  cloths  deliberately,  and  waited  for  some  time,  till  his  wife  had 
l^ot  all  her  things  ready  for  going  with  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  country, 
tie  did  not  set  out,  till  such  time  as  Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in 
Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  lying  in  wait  for  Milo  by  the  way.  By  and  by, 
Clodius  met  him  on  the  road,  on  horseback,  hke  a  man  prepared  for 
action,  no  carriage,  nor  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equips^ 
s4ong  with  him  :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  he  meditating  slaughter 
and  assasssination,  is  travelUng  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up  in 
hi  i  cloak,  embarrassed  with  baggage,  and  attended  by  a  great  train  of 
women  servants,  and  boys.'  He  goes  on  describing  the  rencounter  that 
followed  ;  Clodius^s  servants  attacking  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the 

*  '  In  this  part  of  dticourse,  die  speaker  moat  be  very  careful  to  than  every  apipear- 
ance  of  art  and  cunning.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  judge  is  more  upon  liia 
guard,  than  when  the  liteader  it  relating  liMt&  Let  noihiog  then  seem  feigiied  :  aothiiig 
auxioutiy  concealed.  Let  all  thMis  uKh  i^p«v  to  arise  from  the  oause  itidf,  and  not 
to  be  the  work  of  the  orator.' 
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4ri?er  of  his  carriage  ;  Milo  jampiog  out,  throwing  off  his  cloak,  and 
making  the  best  defence  he  could,  while  Clodins's  servants  endeavoured 
to  surround  him  ;  and  then  concludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate 
and  happy  stroke.  He  does  not  say  in  plain  w-ords,  that  Milo's  servants 
killed  Clodius,  but  that  <  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Milo's  servants, 
without  the  orders,  without  the  knowledge,  without  the  presence  of  their 
master,  did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  a  like 
coDJuBcture  to  have  done.** 

In  sOTiiitfns,  where  there  is  iseldom  any  occasion  foft  narration,  expli- 
cation of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  on,  comes  in  the  place  of  narra- 
tion at  the  bar»  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone  ;  that  is, 
it  must  be  concise,  clear,  and  distinct  :  and  in  a  style  correct  and  ele- 
gant, rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the 
text  with  propriety  ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  nature 
of  that  virtue  or  duty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  prop- 
erly the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which 
mnoh  depends  for  all  Uiat  comes  afterwards  in  the  way  of  persuasion. 
The  great  art  of  sacceediog  in  it^  is  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  sub* 
ject,  so  as  to  be  able  to,  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of  view. 
Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  scripture  throw  upon  it  ;  consid- 
er whether  it  be  a  subject  nearly  related  to  some  other  from  which  it 
is  proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider  whether  it  caa  be  illustrated  to  ad- 
vanta^  by  comparing  it  with  or  opposing  it  to,  some  other  thing ;  by 
inquiring  into  causes,  or  tracipg  effects ;  by  pointing,  out  examples,  ov 
appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise 
circumstantial  view  may  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be .  inculcated* 
I^t  the  preacher  be  persuaded,  that  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustra- 
tions of  the  known  InUhs  of.  religion,  it  may  both  display  great  merit  ia 
the  way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more  val^ 
oahle,  render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  usefuL 
■'"'■■■'»■        I .  ■  ^. ■■II.  I.. I      I  ■■■-■■■■■■■■■■■■■  ,,..    II  ■   III         I 

*  *  Milo,  cJkm  in  seostu  fainet  eo  die ;  qaod  tenatus  dimiaaut  est,  domum  TemU 
Caleeoa  et  vestimeota  mntarit ;  paulisper,  dam  m  uxor  (ut  fit)  comparat,  eommoratus 
ot }  dethde  prolbetus  est.  Id  temports  c(iin  jam  Clodioi^  si  4|uidei>i  eo  die  Romam  yentn* 
nu  eratf  redire  potDitwt.  Obvtera  fit «  Clodiua  expeditmb  in  e^io^  noHa  ffaeda,  nuUia 
impedimeoti^  Dnllis' Gneoia  eomttilMis,  ot  lolebat;  sine  oxort^  quod  naoquam  fere.  Cam 
hie  iniidiator,  qui  iter  illiid  ad  osedeni  faciendam  appar&ssetf  cum  u^fore  veheretar  in  rlie- 
da,  penolatas,  Yulgi  magoo  impediniento,  ae  muKebri  et  delicato  aneillaram  poerortimqve 
comttato. '  Fit  obfvism  Clodio  ante  fundam  <yu8,  bora  fere-andecima  ant  non  multo  aeeui. 
SbUim;  complurea  cum  telia  in  banc  faeiont  de  looo  superiore  ^iinpetnm  ;  .adTersi  rheda- 
rinmoecidaot ;  oikin  an  tern  hie  de  rheda,  rejeeta  penula  desiluisaet,  seque  acri  animo  dc- 
fenderet  ilK  qui  eraut  cum  Clodio,  ghidiis  eduetiai,  partim  rccurrere  ad  rhedaro,  at  a 
tergp  MIonem  adoviivntar?  partim,  qaod  buna  }am  interfeetom  patarent^  ewdere  ineio 
piunt  ejus  tervoa  qui  post  crant ;  ex  qoibos  qui  aoimo  fideli  in  doniMiom  et  prxaenti  foe^ 
rant,, partim  occist  aunt ;  pai*tira  eum  ad  rbedam  paenare  viderunt,  et  domino  auecurrere 
protdberentur,  Milonemque-  oceisam  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  aodir&nt,  et  iu  esse  patarenf, 
tbaeeont  id  terfi  MiUmn  (dicam  enim  non  deritandi  ciimmis  caoaS,  aed  nt  faetam  eat) 
atqw  imperanto,  nemie  ideate^  ncqae  pneaente  domino,  quod  9^oa  quii^e  lervoa  iq 
UU  re  faccre  Toluisset*' 
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CONDUCT  OF  A  D1SC0URSE....THE  ARGUMENTATIVE 
PART,...THE  PATHETIC  PART...THE 
PERORATION. 

»  f 

In  treating  of  the  constitnent  parts  of  a  regalar  diseoune  or  oration, 
I  havd  already  considered  the  introduction,  the  division,  and  the  narra- 
tion or  explication.  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  ai^theotatire  of 
i^asoning  part  of  a  discourse.  In  whatever  place,  or  on  wttatever 
fluhject  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  ddubC,  is  of  th^  greatest  ceftseqaeoce. 
For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  serious  occaaopi  in  to 
convince  their  liearers  of  spteethiog  being  eHher  true,  or  rigbt,  oi; 
good;  and,  by  means' of  this  conviction,  to  influence  their  practice. 
Keason  and  argument  nud^e  the  fouhdation,  as  I  have  oAen  incolcatedi 
of  all  manly  and  persuasive  doquence.       -    <         ' 

Now,  wilh  respect  to  arguments,  three  things  are  requisite.  First, 
the  invention  of  them ;  secondly,  the  proper  disposition  and  amufd- 
ment  of  diem ;  'and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  them  in  such  a  style  aiMi 
manner,  as  to  give  them  their  full  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  msteria), 
and  the  ground-work  of  the  rest.  But,  with  ireffpfeet  to  this,  I  ^ 
afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  Assistance.  AH 
cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  ailments  <m  every  e^^> 
And  every  subject ;  though  it  may  be  of  comnderable  use  in  assistiog 
him  to*  arrange,  and  express  those,  iyhich  his  knowledge  of  the  subiec^ 
has  discovered.  Fot  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  the  reaopns  that  are 
most  proper  to  convince  sien,  and  another*  to  manage  these  reasons  wift 
the  most  advantage.  "  The  latter  is  all  that  i*hetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  ^o  go  much  farther  tton 
thi«.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  mor^  complete  sjtteD; 
and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  settiiig  off  their  ar^ 
guments  to  most  advantage  ;  but  to  sup|dy  the  defect  of  their  inventipa, 
and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  aiguments  on  every  subject  and'canse^ 
Hence  their ' doctrine  of  topics,'  or  'Loci  Communes,'  and  *Sede« 
Argumentorum,'  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  writidgs  of  Anft- 
totle,  Cicero,  and  Qjuintiliao.  These  topics,  or  lod,  were  no  other 
than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  siiljects,  which 
the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  Out  materials  for 
his  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  lod  ;  some  loci,  that 
were  common  to  all  the  difierent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  and  some 
that  were  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  or  general  loci,  were  soch 
is  genus  and  species,  catise  and  efiect,  antecedents  and  conseqaeots, 
likeness  and  contrariety,  definition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place; 
and  a  great  mstny  more  of  the  aande  kindk.  For  each  of  the  dfferent 
kinds  of  poblic  apeaking,  they  bad  their  *  Loci  Personannn,'  and  *  Loci 
Renim :'  As  in  demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  the  heads  b^ 
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|vhich  aDj  ope  could  be  decried  or  praised  ;  his  birth,  hia  country,  his 
education,  his  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  be  had  fiUed,  &c. ;  and  in  de- 
liberative orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it ;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facilityi, 
profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  from  friends,  mortincation  to  ene- 
meuj  and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  inventors  of  this  artificial  s^em 
•f  oratory ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty,  and  fertility  m  the 
contrivance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled  by  the 
plan,  wrought  them  up  inlo  so  regular  a  system,  that  one  would  think 
they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanicallv  become  an  orator, 
without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  mr  making  Speeches 
on  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
this  study  of  common  places  mi^t  produce  very  showy  academical  de- 
clamations, it  could  never  produce  pseful  discourses  on  real  business. 
The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One  who 
had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plauffibly,  by  consulting 
them  on  every  subject,  and  laving  hold  of  all  that  they  suggested,  might 
discourse  without  end  ;  and  that  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject.  But  soch  discourse  could  be  no 
other  than  trivial,  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive,  must  be  drawn 
'  ex  visceribus  cause,'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students  or  oratory 
to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  dehide  them ;  and  by  at- 
tempting to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art,  they  render  it,  in  truth, 
k  thflip^  and  childish  study.    " 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rhetorical  lod,  or  topics,  I  think 
it  superfluous  t6  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
contribute  to  improve  their  invention,  and  extend  their  views,  they  may 
contolt  Aristotle  and  Qjtiintilian,  or  what  Cicero  has  written  on  this 
head,  in  his  Treatise  de  Inven'tipne,  his  Topica,  and  second  book  De 
thviore.  But  when  they  are  to  prepare  a  discourse,  by  which  they 
propose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  to  produce  any  considerable  effect  upon 
to  assembly,  I  would  advise  them  to  fay  uside  their  common  places,  and 
to  thii±  closely  of  their  subject.  Demosthenes,  I  dare  say,  consulted 
hone  of  the  loci,  when  he  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  arms 
against  Philip ;  ahd  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  ora- 
tions are  so  much  the  worse  on  that  account. 

'  I  proceed  to  what  is  Of  more  real  use,  to  point  out  the  assistance  that 
can  be  |pven,  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  respect  to  the 
dispositioh,  and  conduct  or  arguments. 

'  Two  different  methods  may  be  used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reasoning;  the  terms  for  which  are,  the  analytic,  and  the  synthetic 
method.  The  an^ytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceals  his  intention  con- 
cermng  the  point  be  is  to  prove^  till  he  has  gradually  brought  his  hear- 
ers to  the  designed  conchisioh.  They  are  1^  on  step  by  step,  from  one 
Imown  truth  to  another,  till  the  conclusion  be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the 
tiatural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing  that 
^very  thing  whidi  we  see  in  the  worid  has  had  a  beginning ;  that  what- 
^^▼er  has  lad  a  beginning  niiiSt  have  a  prior  cause  ;  that  in  human  pro- 
Actions,  art  skown  in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  in  the  cause ; 
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4Dd  proceeds  leading  you  on  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arriYe 
at  one  supreme  first  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and 
design  visible  in  his  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
metbqd,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age. 
It  is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning  ;  may  be  carried  on  with  much 
beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much  preju- 
diced against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be  led  to 
conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  wiH  admit  this  method,  and  not  many 
occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode  of  reasoning 
more  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of  popular  speaking,  h 
what  is  called  the  synthetic  ;  when  the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid 
down,  and  one  argument  after  another  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  tiO  the 
hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is>  among 
tlie  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  such  as  appear  to  ones*  self  the  most  solid ;  and  to  employ 
these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Every  speaker  should  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and  think  how  he  would  be  affected 
hy  those  reasons  which  he  purposes  to  employ  (or  persuading  others. 
For  he  must  not  expect  to  impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech. 
They  are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt 
to  think.  Shrewdness  and.  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks ;  and  the 
speaker  may  be  praised  for^is  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
not  persuaded  of  die  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly  chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their  effect 
will,  in  some  measure,  depei^d  on  the  right  arrangement  of  them ;  so  as 
they  shall  not  jostle  and  embarrass  one  another,  but  give  mutual  aid  \  and 
bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the  pobt  in  view.  Concern- 
ing this,  the  following  roles  may  be  taken : 

In  the  first  place,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together,  that 
are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  mrected  to  prove 
one  or  other  of  these  three  things  ;  that  something  .is  true ;  that  it  is 
morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These  make  the 
three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind;  truth,  duty,  and 
interest.  But  the  arguments  directed  tow^:^  either  of  them  are  generi- 
#al]y  distinct ;  and  he  who  blends  them  under  one  topic,  which  he  calls 
bis  argument,  as  in  sermons,  especially,  is  too  often  done,  will  render  bis 
reasoniDg  indistinct  and  inelegant.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  I  am  re* 
commending  to  an  audience  benevolence  or  the  love  of  our  neigfabovr, 
and  that  1  take  my  first  argument,  from  the  inwaxd  satisfaction  which  a 
benevolent  temper  afibrds  ;  my  second,  from  the  obligation  which  the 
example  of  Christ  lays  upon  us  to  this  duty  ;  and  my  third,  from  its  teit- 
dency  to  procure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us  ;  my  aigumeats  are 
good,  but  I  have  arranged  tiiem  wrong ;  for,  my  first  and  third  argaments 
are  taken  from  consideratioDs  of  interest,  internal  peace,  and  external 
advantages ;  and  between  tbese,  I  have  introduced  one  which  rests 
wholly  upon  duty.  1  should  have  kept  those  classes  of  arguments,  which 
are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature,  separate  and 
distinct. 

In  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  strei^gth 
in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is  to  advance  in  the  way  of  climax,  *  ut 
HQge^tur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio^ '    This  espedaUy  is  t«  be  the  coursOi 
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when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  caose,  and  b  con6dent  that  he  can  prove  it 
fiilly.  He  may  then  adventure  to  hegin  with  feebler  argaments  ;  rising 
gradually,  and  not  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he 
can  trast  to  his  qiaking  a  successful  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers, 
prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always 
followed.  For,  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and  haff  but  one  material  argu- 
foent  on  which  to  lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this 
case,  it  is  often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the 
front ;  to  pre-occupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at 
first ;  that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favoura- 
ble, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one  or 
two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  the  rest,  and  yet 
proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the, middle,  as  &  statins 
less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  of  the  train  of 
reasoning. 

In  the  third  plaee,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfactory,  the 
more 'they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other,  the  better. 
Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed  in  its  full  light, 
amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments  are  doubtful,  and 
only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them  together  in  a 
orowd,  and  to  run  them  into  one  another :  '  ut  quse  sunt  natura  imbecilla,^ 
as  Quintilian  speaks,  *■  mutuo  auxilio  sustineantur ;'  that  though  infirm  of 
themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a 
good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  accused  of  murdering  a  rela« 
fion,  to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct  proof  was  wanting ;  but,  *  you  ex-- 
pected  a  succes5ion,and  a  great  succession ;  you  were  in  distrest  circum- 
stances ;  you  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors  ;  you  had  of- 
fended your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir  ;  you  knew  that  he  was 
just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Each  of 
these  particulars,  by  itself,'  says  the  author,  *  is  inconclusive  ;  but  when 
they  are  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.** 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument ;  we  have  a 
most  beautiful  example,^in  Cicero's  oration  for  Milo.  The  argument  is 
taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before  the  election.  He  ,asks, 
if  any  one  could  believe  that  Milo  would  be  mad  enough  at  such  a  crlti- 
ical  time,  by  a  most  odious  assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the  fa- 
vour of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting  ?  This 
argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable 
weight.  But  it  was  not  enough,  simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  brought  out  into  full  light.  The  orator,  therefore,  draws 
a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candi 
dates,  at  such  a  season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good 
op'mion  of  the  people.  *  Quo  tempore,'  says  he,  *■  (Scio  enim  quam  ti* 
nuda  sit  ambitio,  quantaque  et  quam  8oliicita,^cupiditas  eonsolatds)  omnia, 
aon  modo  quae  repreheidi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari  pos- 
sttut,  timemus.  Rumoremy  £ibulam  fictam  et  falsam,  perhorrescimus ; 
ora  omnium-  atque  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  eat  tarn  tenerum,  tarn 
ant  fragile  aut  flexible,  quam  voluntas  ergo  nos  sensuque  civium,  qui 
non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum,  sed  etiam  in  recte  factis 
f9pe  fastidiunt.'  From  all  which  he  most  justly  concludes,  ^  Hanc  diem 
igilnr  Can^i,  speratum  atque  exoptatum,  sibi  {M^ponens  Milo,  cruentis 
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manibaciy  scelot  atque  facinus  pre  ae  feifens,  adiUacentariarom  avapicia 
F^oiebat  ?  Quam  hoc  in  illo  miDimam  credibile  !'*  ,  But  though  such 
ampUficatioDs  as  this  be  extremely  beautifal,  I  miist  add  a  caation. 

In  the  fourth  place,  against  extending  ailments  too  far,  and  multiplj- 
ing  them  too  muchi  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  suspected, 
than  to  give  it  weight  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  arguments  both 
burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weignt  of  that  convictton 
which  a  few  well  chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is  to  be  obsenred  too,  tint 
in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse. and  spreading  method,  beyond 
the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustration,  is  always  .enfeebling.  It  takes  off 
greatly  from  that  *  vis  et  acumen,^  which  should  be  the  distinguishing 
character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker 
dwells  long  on  a  favourite  aigument,  and  seekp  to  turn  it  into  every  pos- 
sible hght,  it  almost  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he 
loses  the  spirit  with  wluch  he  set  out ;  and  concludes  with  feebleness 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasonii^ 
9S  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  ailments, 
>rhat  is  next  requisite  for  their  success,  is  to  express  them  in  such  a  style, 
and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give  them  full  force.  On 
these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  dire.ctions  I  have  given  ia 
treating  of  sityle,  in  former  lectures  ;  and  to  the  directions  I  aoa  after- 
wards to  give  concerning  pronunciation  and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  disconrse 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fifth  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic  ;  in  which, 
if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall  not,  in 
beginning  this  head,  take  up  time  in  combatting  the  scruples  of  those 
who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  faimc^  and 
candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  audience  ? 
This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  sense  easily 
determines.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple  infor- 
mation and  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  the  passions  have  no 
concern,  and  that  all  attempts  to  move  them  are  absurd.  Wherever 
conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied 
to.  It  is  by  argument  and  reasoning,  that  one  man  atteQ:ipts  to  satisfy 
another  ef  what  is  true,  or  right,  or  just  ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  ob- 
ject, the  case  is  changed.  In  all  that  relates  to  practice,  tliere  is  no  man 
who  seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his 
passions  more  or  less  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great 
springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treatii^  of  the 
most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  *of  him  to  whom  he 
speaks ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  i» 
his  pity  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

*  '  Well  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timiditj  goes  of  meh  at  are  candidates  for  |mh- 
He  oAees,  and  how  nianj  anxioni  earet  and  atttentiont,  a  eanfatt  for  tiie  conmlibi]*  neeea* 
aarily  earries  ahmc  with  it  On  aaeh  an  oeea«oii«  we  are  afraid  not  oalf  of  what  we  iwgr 
openljr  b^  reproaebed  with,  but  of  what  others  maj  think  of  pa  in  aaereU  The  alij^test  ni- 
moor,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  oar  prejacfiee,  alarms  and  diaeoneeni 
Qs.  We  stndj  the  eoontenanee,  and  the  looks,  of  all  around  as.  For  nothing  Is  bd  defi- 
eate,  so  fraH  and  oneertain,  as  the  poblb  fiiToor.  Oar  fellow-eitiMna  not  only  atw  jnaily 
offended  with  the  viees  of  oandidates,  but  even  on  oeeasion  of  meritorioos  ncliMis  are  apt  to 
oonecive  canrieioas  disumrts.  Is  there  then  the  least  credibility,  that  Milo,  ailer  having  so 
long  fixed  his  attention  on  the  important  and  wished  for  day  of  election,  wonild  dare  to 
Imtc  any  thougbu  of  presenting  himself  before  the  avgoat  MmnUy  of  iho  peo|pfte,  aa  a 
m^irderer  and  aiHMlD,  with  bit  hands  imbnied  in  blood  7     > 
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* 
In  treatidg  of  this  part  of  eloquenc^  the  ancients  made  the  same  sort 
of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative  part, 
in  order  to  hnng  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.     They  inquired 
metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  erery  passion  ;  they  gave  a  definition, 
and  a  description  of  it ;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its 
concomitants  ;  and  thence  deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.     Aristotle 
in  particular  has,  in  his  treatise  upon  rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  passions  with  much  profoundness  and  suhtilty ;  and  what  he  has 
written  on  that  head,  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece 
of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  whether  it  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering 
an  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  me  doubtful.     It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent.     We 
must  be  indebted  for  it  to  nature,  to  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensi- 
bility of  mind  ;  and  one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  the  specu- 
lative knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  re- 
main at  the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.    The  use  of  rules  and 
instructions  on  this,  or  any  other  part  of  oratory,  is  not  to  supply  the 
want  of  genius,  but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ; 
to  assist  it  in  exertbg  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent  the 
errors  and  extravagancies  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.     On  the 
head  of  the  pathetic  the  following  directions  appear  to  me  to  be  useful. 
The  first  is  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admit  the  pa- 
thetic, and  render  it  proper  :  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  discourse  is 
•the  most  proper  for  attempting  it.     To  determine  these  points  belongs 
to  good  sense  ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  subjects  which  ad- 
mit not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those  that  are  susceptible 
of  it,  an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose 
an  orator  to  ridicule.     All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  ex- 
pect any  emotion  which  we  raise  to  hav4  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be 
careful  to  bring  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first 'place,  the  understanding 
and  judgment.     The  hearers  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good 
sind  sufficient  grounds,  for  their  entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause. 
They  must  be  able  to  justify  to  themselves  the  passion  which  they  feel ; 
and  remain  satisfied  that  they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion. 
Unless  their  minds  be  brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have 
heen  heated  by  the  orator's  discourse,  yet  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak, 
they  will  resume  their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which 
he  has  raised  will  die  entirely  away.     Hence  most  writers  assign  the 
pathetic  to  the  peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  all  other  things  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one  would 
choose  to  make  last,  leaving  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warmed  with  the 
subject,  after  argument  and  reasoning  had  produced  their  full  effect  ^ 
but  wherever  it  is  introduced,  1  must  advise, 

1q  the  second  place,  never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  discourse  in  form, 
tor  raising  any  passion  ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to  ba 
pathetic ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sottietimea  done,  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 
lesion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposer 
^^m  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved.  ,  Tiie  indirect 
*nethod  of  inaking  an  impression  is  likely,  to  be  more  successful ;  when 
y^^  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  whatever 
P^^of  the  discourse  it  occurs  ;  and  then,  afler  doe  preparation,  throw 
^'^•snch  circumstances,  and  present  such  glowing  images^  as  may  kindle 

Ss 
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their  passions  before  they  are  al^arc.  This  can  often  be  done  more 
happily,  in  a  few  sentences  inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  ia  a  lone. 
and  studied  address. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  ii  a^  g«at 
difference  between  shewing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to* be  moved, 
and  actually  moving  them.  This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in  their  semiofi 
to  show  how  much  we  are  bouml  to  be  ginteful  to  God,  or  to  be  com- 
passionate to  the  distrest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part 
rJow,  all  the  arguments  you  produce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  nay  duty, 
why  it  is  reasonable  and  fit,  that  I  should  be  moved  in  a  certain  way,  go 
DO  farther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering  ipto  such  an  enio- 
tion  ;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it.  To  every  emotion  or  passioo^ 
nature  has  adapted  a  set  of  coDresponding  objects  ;  and^  without  setting 
these  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raifle  tbat 
emotion.  I  am  warmed  with  gratitude,  1  am  touched  with  compassioe, 
not  when  a  speaker  shews  me  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and 
that  it  may  be  my  duty  to  feel  them  ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me 
for  my  indifference  and  coldness.  All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to 
my  reason  or  conscience.  He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tender- 
ness of  my  friend  ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  by 
the  person  for  whom  he  would  interest  me  ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  my 
heart  begins  to  be  touched,  my  gratitude  or  my  compassion  beg:in9  t» 
flow,  •^'he  foundation,  therefore,  of  all  successful  execution  in  the 
way  of  pathetic  oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we 
wish  to  raise,  in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner  ;  to  describe  it 
with  such  circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  of 
others.  Every  passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation ;  as  ang^^ 
by  the  feeling  of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  injurer..  Next  to 
(he  influence  of  sense,  is  tbat  of  memory  ;  and  next  to  memory,  is  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  Of  this  power,  therefore,  the  orator  okost 
avail  Jiimself,  so  as  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  with  cir- 
cumstances which,  in  kstre  and  steadiness,  resemble  those  of  sensa- 
tion and  remembrance.     In  order  to  accomplish  this, 

In  the  fourth  place,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved  yonr^ 
selves.  There  are  a  thousand  interesting  circumstances  suggested  by 
real  passion,  whicl^  no  art  can  imitate,  and  no  reflnement  can  sop]^;:. 
There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  ridentlbas,  arrident,  lie  flentibiu  adflent, 
HunuiDi  vultui. 

The  internal*  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  hs 
looks,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  which  exerts  a  power  almost 
irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  pcnnt,  though  the 
most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becoming  pathetic,  when  we 
are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  to  certain  ridicule. 

*  Quid  enim  aliud  ett  cmiss  ut  Itigenter  in  recetiti  dolore,  ditertissime  qordftin,  esda- 
iTiare  Tideantai* :  et  ira  nonunquam  in  inddctis  qaoqoe  eloqucDtiam  html  ;  qakm  quod 
ii4ia  inest  vis  mentis,  et  Veritas  ipsa  Morurn  i  qoare  in  iisqae  rertsimilia  esse  Tolumui^  ~ 
tnus  ipsi  similes  eonim  qui  verc  patiuntur  affectibus ;  et  a  tali  animn  uroficisGatur  ora 
^uaiem  fiicere  Jiidieem  volet.    Amciaraiir  anteqaam  ftffioere  couemor.'   Quiu^.  lib.  6. 
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Q^intilBaD,  who  clieconnes  upon  thU  subject  with  much  good  sense, 
takes  pains  to  inform  us  of  the  method  which  be  used,  when  he  was  a 
public  speaker,  for  entering  into  those  passions  wliich  iie  wanted  to 
excite  in  others ;  setting  before  his  own  imagination  what  he  calls, 
*  Pbantasiae^  or  *  Visiones,'  strong  pictures  of  the  distress  or  indigni- 
ties which  they  had  sufifered,  whose  cause  he  had  to  plead,  and  for 
whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers  ;  dwelling  upon  these,  and  putting 
himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  by  a  passion,  similar  to 
that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt.*  To  this  method  he  attri- 
butes all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public  speaking  ;  >  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's  sensibility,  will 
add  greatly  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  lafth  place,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  langaage  of  the 
passions.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  any  one  expresses  him- 
fielf  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  strong  passion  ;  and  we  shaM 
always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple. .  It  may  be  animated, 
indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  wiH  have  no  ornamentor  finery. 
He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the  play  of  imagination.  His  mind 
being  wholly  seized  by  one  object  which  has  heated  it,  he  has  no  other 
aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly  as  he  feels 
it  This  must  be  the  style  of  the  orator,  when  he  would  be  pathetic  ; 
and  this  will  be  his  style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feelings  ;  bold,  ardent, 
simple.  No  sort  of  description  will  then  sucpecd,  but  what  is  written 
/ferveote  calamo.'  If  he  stay  till  be  can  work  up  his  st)>je,  and  polish, 
imd  adorn  it,  he  w^ll  infallibly  cool  bis  own  ardour ;  and  tiien  he  will 
touch  the  heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid  ;  it  will  be 
the  language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  foel.  We  mu&t 
take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the  ima< 
gination,  and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  may  be  done  coolly,  and  at 
leisure  ;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In  the  former,  art 
and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear  ;  in  the  latter,  no  effect  can  follow, 
unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  nature 
with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digressions,  which 
may  interrupt  or  turn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the  passion,  when  once 
it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beauties,  however  brii^ht  and 
showy,  which  would  divert  the  mind  from  the  principal  object,'and  which 
would  amuse  the  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence  com- 
parisons are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the  midst 
of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably ;  or,  at  least,  of 
carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when  the 
principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  last  place,  never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 

Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  proper  time  of 

■  —  -  -     -  ■  ■  ■      - 

,  *  *  Ut  hominem  oeotsam  querar }  dod  omnia  que  in  reprcKnti  Bccidiaae  crediMte  ett 
n  oeulU  habebo  t  Non  percussor  ille  •ubitut  erumpet  ?  hod  ezpaveaoet  eiveuniventnt  ? 
exclamabit,  vel  rogabit,  vel  I'ugiet  ?  non  ferientenit  non  conctdentein  Tidebo  )  qon  aairao 
*^g«is»  et  pallor,  ct  eemitus,  extremus  denique  expirantts  bti«tiu,  inaidet  ? — ^Dbi  vero  rail- 
crattooe  opus  erit,  mxtis  ea  die  quibai  qaerimur  aoeulifise  eredamua,  atque  id  ^nimo  nostro 
pcrmadeamos.  Not  ilU  simiu,  quos  gravia,  indignia, triuta,  pastoi  qaeramur.  Ncc  aj^aiu^^, 
'^  quasi  alienam  ;  sed  assumamus  panimper  iUum  doiorem.  lu  diceinus,  quae  in  si* 
^  MMtro  ea$u  dicturi  esserous.'    Libk  6. 

t*  Nunquaqi  debet  ease  longa  miterutio ;  nam  cCim  ▼eroa  dt^orcs  mitigct  tcmpus, 
*itmt  ef  aneieat,  jiecesse  est  ilia,  quam  dicendo  efEiiximust  imago  :  in  qua^  ai  mavainq^, 
*^oryrm  fiitigatar  auditor,  et  requiescit,  ct  ab  i!lo  quem  ceperat  impi^tiig  in  ratioDew  rcAc. 
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making  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition  from  the  passionate  to  tbe  olm 
tone  ;  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as  to  descend  without  fiUling,  by  keep- 
ing up  the  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  thoagh 
now  expressing  it  with  more  moderation*  Above  all  things,  beware  of 
straining  passion  too  far  ;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heigfats. 
Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will  bear ;  and  re* 
member,  that  he  who  stops  not  at  the  proper  point ;  who  attempts  to 
carry  them  farther,  in  passion,  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his 
whole  design.  By  endeavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  tkt 
most  effectual  method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

Having  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give  one  ei* 
ample  from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of  them,  partjc* 
ularly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  last  oration  against  Verm, 
wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when  gor^nxtf 
of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavius,  a  Koman  citizen.  This  Gavius  had  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  into  which  he  had  been  thrown  by  tbe  governor; 
and  when  just  embarking  at  Messina  thinking  himself  now  safe,  hi 
uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verm 
should  hear  of  him,  and  be  brought  to  account  for  having  put  a  Romu 
citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a  creatore  d 
Verres's,  instantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threat- 
enijigs.  The  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the 
most  picturesque  manner,  and  with  all  the  colours  which  are  proper,  in 
order  to  excite  against  him  the  pubhc  indignation.  He  thanks  the  magis- 
trate of  Messina  for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  comes  iato  tbe 
forum  f  orders  Gavius  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend, 
and  against  the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a 
Roman  citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  hound,  and  scourged 
publicly  in  ^  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus  ;  *  Cadebatur 
virgis,  in  medio  foro  Messanse,  civis  Romanus,  indices !'  every  word  rises 
above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity  ;  and,  ^  Judices,'  is 
brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety  ;  •  Caed'ebatur  viigis» 
in  medio  foro  Messans,  civis  Romanus,  Judices !  cum  interea,  duUqs 
gemitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  pla^' 
rum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec,  civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  commemoratione 
civitatis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  corpore  arhitrabatur.  U  ooo 
modo  hoc  non  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur,  sed  cum  iroplora- 
ret  sxpius  usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux  inquam,  infelici  isto& 
srumnoso,  qui  nunquam,  istam  potestatem  viderat,  comparabator.  0  no- 
men  dulce  libertatis !  O  jus  eximium  nostras  civitatis !  O  lex  Forcia,  leges- 
que  Scmproniae ! — Huccine  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,ut  civis  Romaous, in 
provincia  populi  Romani,  in  oppido  fsderatorum,  ah  eo  qui  beneficio 
phpuli  Romani  fasces  et  secures  haberet»  deligatus,  in  foro,  vii^  csde- 
retur  !'* 


Non  patiarour  igitur  frigetcere  hoc  opas  ;  et  aflfectiiin,  cam  ad  wmmoni  p^rduKenatti 
i-elinquaiuoa  ;  neo  •peromua  fi>re,  ot  aliens  mala  quiaquam  diu  plorei."    QuijrT.  UU  >• 

*  *  In  the  midit  of  the  market-place  of  Mcuin*,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Jodgei!  ^■^fTj' 
elly  scourged  with  rods  ;  when,  in  the  mean  time,  amidst  tbe  noise  of  the  Wowi  wawi 
lie  suffered,  no  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  eieept  thii  e*^*' 
ti(»n.  remcmher  that!  am  a  Uoman  citizen  !  By  pleadinRthis priTiieg^e  of  bis  birthrignt  »• 
hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  tbe  execnUoner.  Bot  his  hopes  were  vaio;  tor.w 
fur  was  he  fi-om  beinj;  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation  of  his  torture,  that  *J»**JJJ 
rontniiied  to  repeat  this  exclamation,  and  to  plead  the  rights  of  a  cit*eo,  a  cross,  s*!** 
I  eay,  WHS  j>re^»aring  to  be  set  u^»  ^r  tbe  execution  ctf  this  unfortunate  pcraoD,  vho  aertr 
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Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted  than  this  passage.  The 
circumstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion  of  his 
hearers  for  Gavins,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The  style 
is  simple  ;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  liberty  and  the 
lanrs,  is  welt  tinied,and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion.  The  orator  goes  on 
to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking  cir- 
cumstance. He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  errected  for  Gavius,  not  in  the 
common  place  of  execution,  but  just  by  the  sea-shore,  over  against  the 
coast  of  Italy.  *  Liet  him,'  said  he  '  who  boasts  so  much  of  his  being  a 
Roman  citizen  take  a  view  from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.  This 
base  insult  over  a  dying  man  is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt.  It  was  not  Ga- 
vius  alone  that  Verres  meant  to  insult ;  but  it  was  you,  O  Romans  !  it 
was  every  citizen  who  now  hears  me  ;  in  the  person  of  Gavius,  he  scoff- 
ed at  your  rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman 
name,  and  Roman  liberties.' 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic  ;  and  the  model  would 
have  been  perfect,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point.  But  his  redun- 
dant and  florid  genini  carried  him  further.  He  must  needs  interest,  not 
hifi  hearers  only,  but  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and  the  stones  against 
Verres  ;  '  Si  haec  non  ad  cives  Romanos,  non  ad  amicos  nostras  civitatis, 
non  ad  eos  qui  populi  Romani  nomen  audissent  ;  denique  si  non  ad  homi- 
nes, verum  ad  bestias  ;  atque  ut  longius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertis- 
sima  solitudine,  ad  saxa  et  ad  scopulos,  h®c  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem, 
tamen  omnia  muta  atque  inanima,  tantll  et  tam  indigna  rerum  atrocitate 
commoverentur.'t  This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an 
oratoF,  we  must  pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is 
ttraining  the  language  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  imme- 
diately to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric  ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  in- 
stead of  inflaming  him  more,  it,  in  truth,  cools  his  passion.  So  dange- 
rous it  is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imaginatien,  when  one  intends  t9 
make  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except  the 
peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  much, 
because  it.mnst  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of  the  preced- 
ii^  discourse.  Sometimes,  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  prop- 
erly at  the  peroration.  Sometimes,  when,  the  discourse  has  been  entire* 
ly  argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  arguments^ 
placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impression  of  them,  full  and 
strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclu- 
sion, and  what  nature  obviously  su^ests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which 
we  choose  that  the  strength  of  our  cause  should  rest. 

in  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common  con- 


before  had  beheld  that  inatruroent  of  ci'uel  death.  O  sacred  and  honoured  name  of  liber- 
ty !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege  of  a  Roman  oitiziH) !  O  je  Poreian  and  Sempronian 
u^ffY !  to  this  isauo  have  je  all  come,  that  a  ettiaen  of  Rome,  in  a  pro^ace  of  the  liomaA 
emntre,  within  an  allied  city,  slioidd  pabliely  in  a  market  place  he  loaded  with  chains, 
and  beaten  with  rods^  at  the  command  of  one  who,  from  the  favoar  of  the  Koman  peo- 
ple alone.,  derived  all  his  authority  and  ensigns  of  power  V 

t  'Were  f  employed  in  lamenting  those  instances  of  an  atrocious  oppression  and 
cnielty,  not  araong  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among  the  allies  of  our  state,  not 
snong  those  who  had  ever  beard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  not  even  among  human 
creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  brqte  creation  ;  and  to  go  farther,  were  1  pouring  fourth 
)ny  lamentations  to  the  stones,  and  to  the  rocks,  in  some  remote  and  desert  wilderness, 
^^tn  those  route  and  mantmfttc  bcinga  wouldj  at  tite  recital  of  such  shocking  indignities^ 
W  thrown  into  cotcmotion/ 
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elusion.  With  regard  to  these,  care  should  he  taken  not  only  that  they 
rise  naturally,  but,  (what  is  less  commonly  attended  to)  that  they  show 
80  much  agree  with  the  strain  of  sentiment  throughout  thj&  discoorse,  at 
not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon,  For  inferences,  how  jttsUy  soever 
Ihey  may  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bad  ef* 
feet,  if  at  the  conclusion. of  a  discourse,  they  introduce  some  anhjed 
altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which 
the  preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  Hkf 
excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  had  better  have  been 
wanted  ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  composition,^ 
a  Whole,  is  calculated  to  make. 

The  most  eloquent,  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,  of  all  modem 
orators,  Bossuct,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  very  moving  manner, 
his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Cond(5,  with  this  return  apoa 
himself,  and  his  old  age  :  *  -Accept,  O  prince  !  these  last  efforts  of  a 
voice  which  you  once  well  knew.  With  you,  all  my  funeral  disconnes 
are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  th'e  death  of  others,  hencefoitb, 
it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  yon,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed. 
Happy,  if  warned  by  those  grey  hairs,  of  the  account  which  1  mut 
soon  give  of  my  ministry,  1  reserve,  solely,  for  that  flock  whom  f  ought 
to  feed  with  tlie  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  new 
trembles,  and  of  an  ardour,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  extinct ** 

In  all  discourses  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise  tiae 
of  concluding  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point  ;  neither  by  end* 
ing  abruptly  .and  unexpectedly  ;  nor  disappointing  the  expectatioo  oi 
the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  pur  being  done  ;  and  continuing  to  hover 
round  and  round  the  conclusion  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  os. 
We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a  hn- 
guishing  and  drawling  sentence  ;  hut  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit, 
that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm  ;  and  dipmi^s  them 
with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


LECTURE  XXXIII. 


PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of  tiie 
subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  a  dis* 
course.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  orators,  Demasthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his,  related  both 
by '  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;  when  being  asked  what  was  the  first  point 

*  *  Agr^ez  cet  derniera  efforts  d'one  voix  que  tous  fat  connae.  Vout  m«ttrex  fia  4  toos 
cei  discoiirB.  Au  lieu  de  ddplorer  U  mort  des  nutres,  gi'tind  prince!  doreniivant  je  vest 
Mpprendre  de  rous,  k  rendre  U  mienne  ninte,  Heureax,  si  averti  par  cet  cbeveox  fataM^ 
ducointKe  que  je  doisremlrc  de  raon  »dniinistriition,  je  reserve  aa  troU|>eaa  que  jedois 
iiourrir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  restes  d'uiie  voix  qui  tombe.  &  d^une  aitlcur  qui  VeteiiiL* 
These  are  the  last  sentences  of  that  oration  :  but  the  whole  of  the  peroration  from  that 
pass ){;;«,  <  V<^ncz,  penpics,  yenez  mainteoant/  &e.  thoush  it  is  p»  Igi^  for  iBacrtKQii^  ii 
M  great  iBasici^picoe  of  patbctic  eloqaence.* 
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in  oratorj  ?  he  answered,  delivery ;  and  being  asked  what  was  tha 
aecond  ?  and  afterwards,  what  was  the  third  ?  he  still  answered,  deliv- 
ery. There  13  no  wonder,  that  he  should  have  rated  this  so  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  should  have  employed  those  assidu- 
ous and  painful  labours,  which  all  the  ancients  take  so  much  notice  of; 
for,  beyond  doubt  nothing  there  is  of  more  importance.  To  super- 
ficial thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice  and  gesture,  in  public 
speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
inferior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  But  this  is  far  from  being '  the 
<l^ise«  It  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  end 
of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion  ;  and  therefore  deserves  the  study 
of  the  most  grave  and  serious  speakers  .as  much  as  of  those,  whose  only 
aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  words,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  some  impression  on  those 
to  whom  we  speak  :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions. 
Now  the  tone  oi  our  voice,  our  looks  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas 
and  emotions  no  less  than  words  do  ;  nay,  tlie  impression  they  make  on 
others,   is  frequently  much  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make. 
-We  often  see  tliat  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cr}%   unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and  rouses 
within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communicated  by  the  most 
eloquent   discourse.      The  signification  of  our  sentiments,   made  by 
tones  and  gestures,  has  this  advantage  above  that  made  by  words,  that 
it  is  the  language  of  nature.     It  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our 
mind,  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all,  and  which  is  understood  by  all ; 
whereas,  words  are  only  arbitrary,  convctntional  symbols  of  our  id^as, 
and,  by  consequence,  must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.    So  true 
18  this,  that  to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must,  almost  in  every 
case,  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery  ; 
and  he  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing 
them  by  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  in- 
distinct impression,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of 
what  he  had  delivered.     Nay,,  so  close  is  the  connection  between  cer- 
tain sentiments  and  the  proper  manner  of  pronouncing  them,^  that  he 
who  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that  manner,  can  never  persuade 
tis,  that  he  believes,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.     His  delivery 
may  be  sucb,  as  to  give  the  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.     When  Marcus 
Callidius  accused  one  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  but  enforced  his 
accusation  in  a  languid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnestness 
of  delivery,  -Cicero,  who  pleaded  for  the  accused  person,  improved 
this  into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  *  An  tu,  M.  Callidi, 
msi  fingeres,  sic  ageres  ?''    In  Shakspeare's  Richard  II.  the  Duchess  of 
^Tork  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband  : 

Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?-^Loek  npon  his  face. 

His  eyes  do  drop  do  teHi-s ;  his  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  moath ;  ours,  from  oar  breast ; 

He  prays  bat  faintly,  and  wc»okl  be  denied  ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But,  I  believe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  shew  the  higfei 
importance  of  a  good  delivery.     I  proceed,  therefore,  to  such  obser- 
vations as  appear  to  me  most  useful  to  be  made  on  this  head. 
The  great  •bjects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
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in  his  eye  in  forming  his  delivery,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be  faU 
ajod  easily  undergtood  by  all  who  hear  liioi ;  and  next,  to  speak  wi 
grace  and  force  so  as  to  please  and  to  move  his  audience.    Let  as  c 
sider  what  is  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  reqaisit^ 
•*  are,  a  doe  degree  of  loudness  of  voice,  distinctness,  slowness,  and  pw^ 
priety  of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  pubhc  speaker,  doubtless,  must  be,  t 
make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.  He  most  efr 
deavour  to  till  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly.  Thl 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is'  wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  k 
so  in  a  good  measure  ;  but  however,  may  receive  considerable  assil' 
tance  from  art.     Much  depends  for  tliis  purpose  on  the  proper  pilc^ 

*  and  management  of  the  voice*  Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  n 
voice  ;  the  high,  tlie  middle,  and  the  low  one.     The  high,  is  tbat  whii 

'  he  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.  The  low  is.  irba , 
he  approaches  to  a  whisper.  The  middle  is,  that  which  he  eiDp)o|>, 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in  public 

'  discourse.  For  it  is  a  great  mistake,  to  imagine  that  one  must  take  tit 
highestpitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  well  heard  by  a  great asscfflr 
bly.  This  is  confounding  two  things  which  are  different,  loudness, « 
strength  of  sound,  with  the  key,  or  note  on  which  we  speak.  A  speak- 
er may  render  his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key ;  and  we  sbaB 
always  be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to 
that  pitch  of  voice,  to  which  in  conversation  we  are  accustomeA 
Whci-eas,  by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly «' 
low  ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before 
we  have  done.  We  shall  fatigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pwftj 
and  whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  heaid 
with  pain  by  his  audience.     Give  the  voice  therefore  full  strength  a» 

♦  swell  of  sound  ;  but  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key- 
Make  it  a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice,  tm 
you  can  afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraowi- 
nary  effort.  As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  otff^ 
of  speech  will  be  at  liberty  to  discharge  their  several  offices  with  eatt; 
and  you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  command.  But  whenever 
you  transgress  these  bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no  loo^jj 
any  management  of  it.     It  is  an  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  wen 

*  heard,  to  fix  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most' distant  persons  in  the  assettj 
bly,  and  to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  to  them.  We  naturallj  m^ 
mechanically  utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  a*  ^ 
make  ourselves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  ^ 
vided  he  be  within  the  reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the  case  in  cott* 
mon  conversation,  it  will  hold  also  in  public  speaking.  Bat  remeflw^' 
that  in  public  as  well  as  in  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  offend  t»y 
s[)eaking  too  loud.  This  extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  th«  tw^ 
come  upon  it  in  rumbling,  indistinct  masses  ;  besides  its  giving  tfic 
speaker  the  disagreeable  appearance  of  one  who  endeavours  to  com- 
pel assent,  by  mere  vehemence  and  force  of  sound.  . 
In  the  next  plaee^  to  being  well  heard  and  clearly  understood,  distinci- 

•  On  this  wKble  subject,  Mr.  Slicridaii't  Lecturei  on  Elocution,  are  TCty  worthy  of  *^ 
ing  oonsulteil ;  and  several  hinii  are  here  taken  from  them. 
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Dess  of  articulation  contributes  more,  perhaps^  than  mere  loudness  of 
souDd.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fill  even  a  large  space,  is 
smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and  with  distinct  articulation,  a  mad 
of  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  strongest  voice  can 
reach  without  it.  To  this,  therefore,  every  public  speaker  ought  to  pay 
great  attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he  utters  its  due  pro- 
portion, and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every  letter  in  the  word 
which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly  ;  without  slurring,  whispering, 
or  suppressii^g  any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  tUstinctly,  moderation  is  requi- 
site with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.  Precipitancy  of  speech 
confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning*  I  need  scarcely  observe, 
that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite  side.  It  is  obvious, 
that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  allows  the  mind  of  the 
hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speaker,  must  render  every  discourse 
msipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the  extreme  of  speaking  too  fast  is  much 
more  common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be  guarded  against,  because, 
when  it  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more  difficult  to  be 
corrected.  To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of  slowness,  and  with 
full  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  first  thing  to  be  studied  by  all  who  begift 
to  speak  in  public  ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommended  to  them.  Such 
a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discounie.  It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  more 
•asily  to  make  ;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his  sounds  botb 
with  more  force,  and  more  music.  It  assists  him  also  in  preserving  a  due 
tommand  of  himself ;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner  is  apt  to 
txcite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  Uie  greatest  enemy  to  all  right  exe- 
cution in  the  way  of  oratory.  *  Promptum  sit  os,'  says  Qjaintilian,  *  dob 
pra&ceps,  moderatum,  non  lentum.' 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management  of  the 
voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slowness  of  speech 
what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fourth  place,  study,  is,  propriety  of 
pronunciation  ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word  which  he  utters,  that  sound 
which  tlie  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it ;  in  oppo- 
sition to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.     This  is  requisite, 
both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  tor  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Instructions  coBcerning  this  article,  can  be  given  by  the  living  voice  only. 
Bat  there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make. 
In  the  English  language,  every  word  which  consists  of  more  syllables 
than  one,  has  one  accented  syllable.    The  accent  rests  sometimes  on  tbs^ 
vowel,  sometimes  on  the  consonant.    Seldom,  or  never,  is  there  more 
than  one  accented  syllable  in  any  English  word,  however  long :  and  the 
genius  of  the  language  requires  the  voice  to  mark  that  syuable  by  a 
stronger  percussion,  and  to  pass  more  slightly  over  the  rest.     Now, 
having  once  learned  the  proper  seats  of  these  accents,  it  is  an  important 
rule  to  give  every  word  just  the  same  accent  in  public  speaking,  as  m  com- 
mon discourse.    Many  persons  err  in  this  respect.     When  they  speak  in 
public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a  different 
manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times.     They  dwell  upon  them,  and 
protract  them ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same  word ;  from  a  mistaken 
notion,  that  it  ^ves  gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and  adds  to  the 
pomp  of  public  declamation.    Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  fitulls 
^t^an  be  CQQUOitted  in  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called,  a  theat- 

Tt 
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rical  or  mouthing  manner  ;  and  gives  an  artificial  affected  air  to  speech, 
which  detracts  greatly  hoth  from  its  agrecableness,  and  its  impresnoii. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  those  higher  parts  of  delivery,  by  ttadjiBi 
which,  a  speaker  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to  render 
himself  intelligible,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he  often. 
These  may  be  comprised  under  four  heads^  emphasis,  pauses,  toM«,Md 
gestures.  Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to  what  1  am  to  say  coocenh 
ing  them,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  means  to  be 
confined,  as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate,  aad 
pathetic  parts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  atteatiM 
requisite,  and  as  much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses, tones, 
ami  g<\stures,  properly  to  calm  and  plain  speaking;  and  the  effect  oft 
just  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every  part  of  a  subject,  be  foanl 
of  high  importance  for  commanding  atteRtion^  and  enforcing  what  ii 
spoken. 

First,  let  us  consider  emphasis  ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and  foB' 
er  sound  of  voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syDable  rf 
some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  shoif  l«»r 
it  effects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  BWt 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  slroagef 
accent.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis,  depend  the  wklfr 
life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  asy 
words,  not  only  is  discourse,  rendered  heavy  and  liteless,  but  the 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wronj ,  wf 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance; 
such  a  simple  question  as  this  :  *  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  V  is  ca- 
pable of  no  fewer  than  four  different  acceptations,  according  as  (he  «» 
phasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  ppo&ovoced  tins ; 
Do  7J0U  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No ;  I  sesd 
my  servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus  ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Ansirof, 
No  ;  I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No  I  ride  oot  into 
the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No  ;  bat  I  shall  to-mofiw. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beaa^of  att 
expression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word  ;  and  we  may  present  to 
the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentknent,  by  placing  tbe 
emphasis  differently.  In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe 
in  what  <rifferent  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  accordint  as  the  words  are 
pronoanced,  *  Judas,  betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  JW^an  with  a  kiss  V  \^f^ 
est  thou — makes  the  reproach  turn,  on  the  infamy  of  treachery.  Be- 
trayest thou — ^makes  it  rest,  upon  Judas^s  connection  with  his  inast^ 
Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  Man — rests  it,  upon  our  Saviour's  personal 
character  and  eminence.  Betrayest  thou  the  Son  of  ManmAafaw- 
tnrns  it,  upon  his  prostituting  the  signal  of  peace  and  friendship)  to  the 
purpose  of  a  mark  of  destruction. 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  management  of  the  emphasis,  the  great 
rule,  and  indeed  the  only  rule  possible  to  be  given  is,  that  the  speaker  studv 
to  attain  a  just  conception  of  the  force  and  spirit  of  those  scntiinen(» 
which  he  io  to  pronounce.  For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propflr 
ety,  is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.  It  is  for  fro« 
being  an  inconsiderable  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  triaw « 
a  true  and  just  taste  ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  om«clves» 
and  from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  tbe  fceliDgsot 
others.    There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bin»> 
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«r  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  several 
emphasis  every  where  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  neglects 
or  mistakes  them,  as  there  b  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bungling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discoarses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  were  read 
orer  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search  for  the 
proper  emphasis  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public  ;  marking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in  every  sentence,  or  at 
least  in  the  most  weighty  and  affecting  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixing 
them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention  oftener  bestowed,  were  this 
part  of  pronunciation  studied  with  more  exactness,  and  not  lefl  to  the 
moment  of  delivery,  as  is  commonly  done,  public  speakers  would  find 
their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would 
prodoce  upon  their  audience.  Let  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against 
one  error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much.  It  is  ^jj^' 
by  a  pmdent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  uny 
weight.  If  they  recur  too  often  ;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  eve- 
rj.  thing  which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong 
emphasis,  we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd  every 
e^teoce  with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  book 
with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  same  with  using 
no  such  disttnctioBS  at  alK 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  denftand  attention.  These 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  emphatical  pauses  ;  and  next,  such  as  mark  tlic 
distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  pause  is  made,  after  something 
has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  on  which  we  want  to  Hx  the 
hearer's  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  we  usher  it 
in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  'Such  pauses  have  the  sanote  effect,  as  a 
strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules  ;  especially  to  the 
caatton  jast  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  as 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectation,  if  the 
importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  answerable  to  such  expectation, 
they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust. 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw 
his  breath  ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is 
one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public 
speaking  the  management  of  the  breath  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  •divide  words  from  one  another,  which  have  so 
intimate  a  connection  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same 
breath  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being 
made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one  while  he  is  speak* 
ing,  should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  what 
he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be 
drawn,  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall. 
It  can  caaily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice 
is  only  suspended  for  a  moment;  and  by  this  management,  one  may 
have  always  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with* 
out  improper  interruptions. 

if  any  one,  in  public  speakingj  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a  cer- 
tain melody  or  tone,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  sense^  he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted  one  of  the 
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wont  habits  into  which  a  public  speaker  can  fall.  It  is  the  sense  whick 
shoald  always  rule  the  pauses  of  the  voice  ;  for  wherever  there  is  a&j 
sensible  suspension  of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  alwajrs  led  to  expect 
somewhat  corresponding  in  the  meaning.  Pauses  in  public  dtBcoom, 
must  be  formed  upon  the  nmnner  in  which  we  utter  ourselves  in  ordi- 
nary, sensible  conversation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  maimer 
which  we  acquire,  from  reading  books  according  to  the  ccmmoD  pooc- 
tuation.  The  general  run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often  capri' 
cious  and  false  ;  and  dictates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  wfaicb 
is  extremely  disagreeable  ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  that  to  render  pausei 
grace lul  and  expressive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  in  the  right  j^e, 
but  also  be  accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the  oa- 
ture  of  these  pauses  is  intimated  ;  much  more  than  by  the  length  of 
them,  which  can  never  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes  it  b  only  a 
s^ht  and  simple  suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper ;  sometimes  a  de* 
^ee  of  cadence  in  the  voice  is  required ;  and  sometimes  that  petoliar 
tone  and  cadence,  whish  denotes  the  sentence  finished.  In  all  ibest 
'cases,  we  are  to  regulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the  manner  in  whicli 
nature  teaches  us  to  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  discoofK 
with  other^. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficoltj 
in  making  the  pauses  justly.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  melody  of 
Verse,  which  dictates  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its  own,  and  to  a^ 
and  compound  these  properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither 
to  hurt  the  ear,  nor  offend  the  understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter^ 
that  it  is  no  wonder  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry. 
There  are^  two  kinds  of  pauses  that  belong  to  &e  music  of  veise ;  one 
is,  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line  ;  and  Sie  other,  the  cesural  pave 
in  the  middle  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  Kse, 
which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  tbii 
always  sensible,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to  observe  it  in  oor 
pronunciation.  In  blank  verse,  where  there  is  a  greater  liberty  pe^ 
mitted  of  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  sometimes  without  aoy 
suspension  in  the  sexise,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  in  read- 
ing such  verse  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should  be  paid  to  the 
close  of  a  line  ?  On  the  stage,  where  the  appearance  of  speakii^  in 
Terse  should  always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt,  M 
the  close  of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense,  should  not  be 
rendered  percepUbfe  to  the  ear.  But  on  other  occasions,  this  weie 
improper :  for  what  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  end  has  the  poet 
composed  in  verse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  suppress  his  nambera : 
and  degrade  them,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  prose  ?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  every  line  fleitfi- 
ble  to  the  ear.  At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  every  appearance  of 
sing-song  and  tone  must  be  carefuUy  guarded  against.  The  close  o/the 
line,  where  it  makes  no  pause  in  the  meaning,  ought  to  be  marked*  aot 
by  such  a  tone  as  is  used  in  finishing  a  sentence  :  but  without  either  let- 
ting the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  marked  only  by  each  a 
slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish  the  passage  from  ose 
line  to  another,  without  injuring  the  meaning. 

.  The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is '  that  which  falls  somewhere 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two  benustidis;  > 
J^ause,  not  so  great  as  that  which  belotigs  to  tl|e  close  of  the  iioe»  ^ 
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still  sensible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which  is  called  the  cesQral 
pause,  in  the  French  hero4c  verse,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle  of  the 
line.  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4th,  5th,  eth,  or  7tll  sylla- 
hies  in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  constructed,  that 
this  csBsnral  pause  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the 
sense,  the  line  can  he  read  easily ;  as  in  the  two  first  verses  of  Mr. 
Pope's  Messiah, 

Te  ny  mphi  of  Solyma  \  iMgin  the  loog ; 
To  biearnlj  themes,  raUimer  ttraina  oelong. 

Bat  if  it  should  happen  that  words,  which  have  such  a  strict  and  inti- 
mate connection,  as  not  to  hear  even  a  momentary  separation,  are  di- 
vided from  one  another  hy  this  cassural  pause,  we  then  feel  a  sort  o£ 
struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  sound,  which  renders  it  difficult  to 
rea4  such  linea  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pronunciation  in  such 
cases  is»  to  regard  only  the  pause  which  the  sense  forms  ;  and  to  read 
the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the  casural  pause,  may  make  the 
lines  sound  somewhat  unharmoniously  :  but  the  effect  would  be  much 
worse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  sound.  For  instance,  in  the 
foUowipg  line  of  Milton, 


What  in  nic  ia  dukf 

lUmnioe ;  vfaat  ii  lov»  iiiie  iod  ■opport 

The  sense  clearly  dictates  the  pause  afler  *  illumine,'  at  the  end  of 
tfie  third  syUahle,  which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made  accordingly : 
though,  if  the  melody  only  were  to  be  regarded,  '  illumine'  should  be 
connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  pause  not  made  till  the  fourth  or 
sixth  syllahle.  So,  in  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  (EpisUe  to  Dr. 
Aihuthnot :) 

I  Bit,  with  sad  emiilylrettd. 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  csBsural  pause  as  falling  after  '  sad,' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  he  very  bad  reading  to  make  any  pause 
there,  so  as  to  separate  *  sad'  and  *  civility.'  The  sense  admits  of  no 
other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  '  sit,'  which  therefore  must 
be  the  only  pause  made  in  the  reading. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  different  '^ 
both  from  emphasis  and  pauses ;  consisting  in  the  modulation  of  the  "* 
voice,  tiie  notes  or  vwations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in  public  speak- 
ing. How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace  of  discourse, 
must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single,  consideration  ;  that 
to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emo- 
tion, nature  has  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice  ;  insomuch,  that 
he  who  should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much  grieved, 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead. of  being  believed, 
would  he  laughed  at.  Sympathy  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  principles 
by  which  persuasive  discourse  works  its  effect.  The  speaker  endeav- 
ours to  transfuse  into  his  hearers  his  own  sentiments  and. emotions; 
which  he  can  never  be  successful  in  doing,  unless  he  utters  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  convince  the  hearers  that  he  feels  them.*     The 

.  *  *  Ail  that  puwt  in  tlie  mind  of  man  may  be  redooed  to  two  cUmms,  wliieli  I  call 
Micti  and  emotions  B7  ideas,  I  mean  all  ttioughts  wluetk  rite,  and  paa4  in  sueeeMlon  In 
we  mind.  Bj  emoliona,  ail  ezertiona  of  the  mind  in  arrannog,  eombinlng,  and  •epara. 
pgiti  ideas;  aa  v«fl  as  dl  the  effects  produeed  on  the  mind  itself  bj  thwKideaii  fromth^ 
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proper  language  and  expression  of  tone,  therefore,  deserres  to  be  at- 
tentively studied  by  every  one  who  would  be  a  successfal  orator. 

Th^  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given  far 
this  purpose  is,  to  form  the  tones  of  pubhc  speaking  upon  the  tones  rf 
fiensible  and  animated  conversation.     We  may  observe  that  every  man, 
when  he  is  much  in  earnest  in  common  discourse,  when  he  is  eng^i^d  ra 
epeaking  on  some  subject  which  interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  <v 
persuasive  tone  and  manner.     What  is  the  reason  of  our  being  often  » 
frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the 
natural  tone  of  speaking,  and  delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected  artificial 
manner  ?    Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  a 
one  mounts  a  pulpit,  or  rises  in  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay 
aside  the  voice  with  which  he  expresses  himself  in  private  ;  to  assume  a 
new,  studied  tone,  and  a  cadence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
This  has  vitiated  all  delivery  ;  thi&  has  given  rise  to  cant  and  tedioni 
monotony,  in  the  different  kinds  of  modern  public  speaking,  especially  in 
the  pulpit.     Men  departed  from  nature  ;  and  sought  to  give  a  beantr  or 
force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their  discourse,  by  substituting  certain  stnidied 
musical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine  expressions  of  senttmeot, 
which  the  voice  carries  in  natural  discourse.     Let  every  public  speaks 
guard  against  this  error.     Whether  he  speak  in  a  private  room,  .or  in  a 
great  assembly,  let  him  remember  that  he  still  speaks.     Follow  natore : 
consider  how  she  teaches  yon  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  e[  yem 
heart.     Imagine  a  subject  of  debate  starting  in  conversation  among  gravt 
and  wise  men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  share  in  it     Think  aAer  what  man* 
ner,  with  what  tones  and  itiflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on  snch   aa 
occasion  express  yourself,  when  you  were  most  in  earnest,  and  soiqrbt 
most  to  be  listened  to.    .Carry  these  with  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  polpit, 
or  to  any  public  assembly  ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  manner 
.of  pronouncing  there  ;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  of  rendering 
your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  foundation  of  pnUic 
pronunciation  ;  fori  on  some  occasions,  solemn  public  speaking  requires 
them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse.  In  a  formri 
studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  harmony  of  the  ses- 
tences,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more  ronnded, 
and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  This  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaiming  manner.  But  though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  runs  considerably  beyond  ordinary  discourse,  yet  stiU  it 
must  have,  for  its  basis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conver- 
sation. I  must  observe,  at  tlic  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  o 
a  declamatory  manner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or 
good  delivery  ;  and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  pubUc  speakers  into  tint 
monotony  of  tone  and  cadence,  which  is  so  generally  complained  oH 
Whereas,  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of  his  delivery  upon  a  speakii^ 
manner  is  not  likely  ever  to  become  disagreeable  through  monotony. 
lie  will  have  the  same  natural  variety  in  his  tones,  which  a  person  has  in 


more  violent  agitation  of  Uic  passions,  to  the  calmer  feelings  pmdaccd  by  the  operatkn  of 
the  intellect  and  the  fancy.  In  short,  thought  is  tlie  object  of  the  one,  internal  feding  cf 
the  other.  That  which  serves  to  express  the  former,  1  caH  tlie  langsage  of  ideas  ;  ask! 
the  latter  the  language  of  emotions.  Words  are  the  sign?  of  Uie  one,  tones  of  the  other. 
AVithout  the  use  of  these  two  sorts  of  language,  it  is  iuipossihle  tor  corBmunieate  tlirou^ 
the  ear,  all  itiat  passes  in  the  n^ind  of  man.        SB£aiDAK  on  the  ^Jt  of  Eeading. 
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conversalioD.  Indeed  the  perfection  of  deli^^ry  requires  both  these 
different  manners  that  of  speaking  with  liveliness  and  ease,  and  that  of 
dcjclaiiniog  with  stateliness  and  dignity  to  be  possessed  by  one  man  ;  and 
to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse 
require  either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  perfection  which  not  many 
attain  ;  the  greatest  part  of  public  speakers  allowing  their  delivery  to  be 
formed  altogether  accidentally  ;  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appears 
to  them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  their  fancy  ; 
and  acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which  they  can 
never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  onght  never  to  be  forgotten, 
to,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those 
which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  others  ;  to  speak  always 
with  her  voice  ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  public  manner, 
from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautiful  than  a  natural  one.* 

It  DOW  remains  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  public ' 
tiscourse.  ^ome  nations  animate  their  words  in  common  conversation, 
with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do.  The  French  and 
tiie  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly  than  we.  But  there 
is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person  so  phlegmatic,  as  not  to  accompany  their 
words  with  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  all  occasions,  when  they 
fre  much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnatural  in  a  public  speaker,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  he  ought  to 
4m>w  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  remain  quite  unmoved  in  his  outward 
ippearance  ;  and  to  let  the  words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any  ex- 
ijression  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his  gesture. 

•  The  fundamental  rule,  as  to  propriety  of  action,  is  undoubtedly  the 
tame  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to  the  looks  and 
gestures,  in  which  earnestness,  indignation,  compassion,  or  any  other 
smotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  advantage  in  the  common  intercourse 
of  men  ;  and  let  these  be  your  model.  Some  of  these  looks  and  ges- 
tnres  are  common  to  all  men  ;  and  there  are  also  certain  pecuUaritics 
of  manner  which  distinguish  every  individual.  A  public  speaker  must 
take  that  manner  which  is  most  natural  to  himself.  For  it  is  here  just 
S8  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a 
certain  set  of  motions  and  gestures,  which  he  thinks  most  becoming  and 
agreeable,  and  to  practice  these  in  pubhc,  without  their  having  any  cor- 
respondence to  the  manner  which  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His 
gestures  and  motions  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  expression  which 
aatare  has  dictated  to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossi- 
ble, by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  1  admit,  that 
^re  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For  many  persons 
dre  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  make  ;  and  this  un- 
fiP^cefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  application  and 
5^e.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  ^uard- 
'%  ^inst  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to  per- 

*  'Loquere/  (tavt  an  author  of  the  16th  eentuiy,  who  has  written  a  Treatise  in  verte 
*c  Gcitn,  et  Voce  Oratorft,) 

'*  Loqoere ;  hoe  vitiam  ooiumiine,  loqnator 
Ut  nemo ;  at  teoaft  declamitet  omnia  voce. 
Tuloquere  ;  at  rooaest  bominum ;  boat  &  latratille; 
Hie  ululat ;  nidit  hie  i  (fart  ti  talia  dignam  eat) 
I^  hominero  vox  ulla  looat  ratione  loquentem.' 

JSA^KSf  Lvcj3t  de  Gestu  et  Voce,  Lib.  IL  Faria,  1675. 
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fonn  such  Sis  are  nataral  to  tlie  speaker,  in  the  most  becombg  niaDner. 
For  this  end,  it  has  been  adrised  by  writers  on  this  sabject,  to  practice 
before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  gestorea. 
But  1  am  afraid,  persons  are  not  always  the  best  fudges  of  the  graceiiil- 
ness  of  their  own  motions ;  and  one  may  declaim  long  enough  before 
a  mirror,  without  correcting  any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  i 
friend,  whose  good  taste  they  can  trust,  will  be  found  of  much  greater 
advantage  to  beginners,  than  any  mirror  they  can  use.  With  regard  ta 
particular  rules  concerning  action  and  gesticulation,  Q^iintiliaD  has  de- 
livered a  great  many,  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  11th  book  <rf  bis  insti- 
tutions ;  and  all  the  modern  writers  on  this  subject  have  done  little  eke 
but  translate  them.  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  such  rules  delivered  either 
by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of  much  use,  unless  persons  saw  tbea 
exemplified  before  their  eyes.'^ 

I  shall  only  add  further  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to  succeed  weO 
in  delivery,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guard 
against  a  certain  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  those 
who  begin  to  speak  in  public.  He  must  endeavour  above  all  things  to 
be  recollected  and  master  of  himself.  For  this  end,  he  will  fipd  notluBg 
ef  more  use  to  him,  than  to  study  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  bu  soh- 
ject ;  to  be  possessed  with  a  sense  of  its  importance  or  serioosness ;  to 
be  concerned  much  more  to  persuade,  than  to  please.  He  will  geDerv' 
ly  please  most,  >  when  pleasing  is  not  his  sole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  t)^ , 
only  rational  and  proper  method  of  raising  one's  self  above  that  tiawj 
and  bashful  regard  to  an  audience,  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  i 
speaker  both  as  to  what  he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  sapg  it 

1  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earnest  admonition  to  guard  agaiost  u 
affectation,  which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery.  Let  joor  man- 
ner, whatever  it  is,  be  your  own  ;  neither  imitated  from  another,  n^ 
assumed  upon  some  imaginary  model,  which  is  unnatural  to  you.  What- 
ever is  native,  even  though  accompanied  with  several  defects,  jetd 
likely  to  please  ;  because  it  shows  us  a  man  ;  because  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  coming  from  the  heart.  Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  "Kvh 
several  acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not  easy  and  free,  if  i> 
betray  the  marks  of  art  and  affectation,  never  fails  to  disgust    To  at- 

•  The  few  following  litnu  only  1  shidl  Mlfcnture  to  throw  out,  in  CMe  tb«f  "J^iJfi 
anj  service.  When  speaking  in  pnblio,  one  should  sUidhjr  to  preserve  as  mvA  ^^Ij^.. 
possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  ereet  potinre  is  genersny  to  be  dics^ 
standing  firm,  so  as  to  have  the  fullest  and  freest  oomoiand  of  all  his  motions ;  wyig 
nation  which  is  used,  shouki  be  forwards  towards  the  hearers,  which  is  a  natural  ^Ff^ 
of  earnestness.  As  for  the  eountenance,  the  chief  rule  is  that  it  should  ccrresp<»»*y°^ 
nature  of  the  disooorae,  and  when  no  nartioQlar  emotioa  is  ezpraMed. a *^"^''"'|r?'^ 
look  is  always  the  best  The  eyes  skoukl  never  be  filled  dose  on  Wf  <^.^Jr*^ 
move  easily  round  the  audience.  In  the  motions  made  with  die  hands,  cooMtftbe 
part  of  gesture  in  speaking.  The  ancients  conderaoe<t  all  motions  perforinw  "y*J*j|^ 
fiand  alone  ?  but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  always  oflTensive^  diougb  ^^^Jj^^^ 
the  right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  empkived.  Warm  emotions  demand  the  <^^^ 
both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  whether  one  gesticulates  with  ^^JJf*^  ^l 
hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  mutions  should  be  free  and  essy.  ^^^^ijn 
sti^itened  movements  are  generally  ongraeeful  {  ffar  whidi  reason,  HKftioos  nsd^  v'V 
hands  are  dn<eeVed  to  proceed  from  the  shoulder,  rather  than  from  the  ^^JyJ^^^^ 
dicular  movements  too  with  the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  straight  line  up  *°^7T°A|,|jMe 
Sbakspe&re  in  Hamlet  calls  '  sawing  the  air  with  the  hsnd,  are  seldom  Kood.  rTj^ 
motions  are,  in  general,  the  most  graceful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  mottons  ^^ 
likewise  avoided.  Earnestness  onn  be  fully  expressed  without  them.  ^^^'I^J,.  «• 
tionson  tbU  head,  are  full  of  good  sense  ;  « use  all  gently,*  saTs  he,  « and  in  tje  fwj 
rent  tad  tempest  of  passion,  acquire  a  tempennee  that  maj  gnfe  it  smoovuie^'. 
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tain  any  extremelj  correct,  and  perfectly  g;racefol  delivery,  is  what 
f4w  can  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in 
forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a 
forcible  and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons  ; 
if  they  will  only  unlearn  false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow 
thenoselves  to  Mlow  nature,  and  will  speak  in  public »  as  they  do  in  pri« 
vate,  when  they  speak  in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has 
naturally  any  gross  defi^ts  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  the 
wrong  end,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak 
in  public.  He  should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner 
of  speaking  ;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not  be 
then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thidking  of  his  tones  and 
his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  and  affectation  will  appear. 
He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest ;  wholly  occupied  with  his  subject 
and  his  sentiments  ;  leaving  nature,  and  previously  formed  habits,  to 
prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  delivery. 


LECTURE  XXXIV. 


'        MEANS  OP  IMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  ditferent  kinds  of  public  speaking,  of 
the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before  finishing; 
this  subject,  it  niay  be  of  use,  that  1  suggest  some  things  concerning  the 
properest  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  public  speaking,  and' the 
most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  be  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is  far 
from  being  either  a  common  or  an  easy  attainment.     Indeed,  to  com* 
pose  a  florid  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it  so  as  to 
amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult     But  though  some 
praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  of 
eloquence,  is  much  higher.     It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the  human  powers. 
It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding  ;  the  art,  not  of  pleas- 
ing the  fancy  merely,  but  of  speaking  both  to  the  understanding,  and  to 
the  heart  ;  of  interesting  the  hearers  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  seize  and 
oarry  them  along  with  us  ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a  deep  and  strong 
impression  of  what  they  have  heard.     How  many  talents,  natural  anl 
Squired,  must  concur  for  carrying  this  to  perfection  ?    A  strong,  live- 
ly* and  warm  imagination  ;  quick  sensibility  of  heart,  joined  with  solid 
jtidgment,  good  sense,  and  presence  of  mind  ;  all  improved  by  great 
and  long  attention  to  style  and  composition  ;  and  supported  also  by  the 
exterior,  yet  important  qualifications  of  a  graceful  manner,  a  presence 
not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and  tunable  voice.     How  little  reason  to  wonder, 
^a  perfect  and  accomplished  orator,  should  be  one  of  the  characters 
^at  is  most  rarely  to  be  found  ?  - 

liCt  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfection, 
there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  spaces, 
^Uchmay  be  filled  up  with  honour  -,  and  the  more  raire  and  difficidt  that 

Uu 
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complete  perfectioD  is,  tti€  greaAer  is  the  kooour  of  approaching  to  it, 
thoiilh  we  do  not  fally  attain  it.  The  number  of  orators  who  stand  in 
the  highest  class  is,  perhaps  emaller  than  the  number  of  poeta  who^  arc 
foremost  in  poetic  fame  ;  bat  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  adTnntaj^ 
above  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  must  be  an  eminently  good  pet- 
fbrmer,  or  he  is  not  supportable  : 

Nan  bomiDo^  mm  Dii,  noo  eoBMM&re  eolamnii,* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  moderate 
flation  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  different  fonns; 
plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic  ;  and  a  genius  that  cannot 
rcacli  Ihc  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputation  and  usefulness  in  the 

fonnor. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling 
inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime  ageot. 
She  must  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the  seeds  ;  but 
culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  must 
always  have  done  somewhat  ;,  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be 
done  by  art.  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius,  in  oratory,  than  thej  are  in 
poetry.  What  1  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the 
forc'e  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who 
has  never  given  attention  to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delircry. 
Homer  formed  himself ;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  much  labour,  and. of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour 
of  others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to  th^ 
main  design  of  this  lecture  ;  to  consider  of  the  means  to  be  used  for 
improving  in  eloquence. 

fn  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is  per- 
sonal character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  eloquent  or  per- 
suasive speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  virtuoos  man* 
This  was  a  favourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians  :  *  Non 
posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum.'  To  find  any  such  connection 
between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure ; 
and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  c^  de- 
clamation, but  that  the  connection  here  alleged,  is  undoubtedly  founded 
in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contribute  more  to  persuasion, 
than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disinterestedness, 
candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person  who  endeavours 
to  persuade  ?  These  give  weighf  and  force  to  every  thing  which  he  ut- 
ters ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it  ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  pleasure  ;  and  create  a  secret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  side 
which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and 
disingcnuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence 
loses  all  its  real  effect.  It  may  entertain  and  amuse  ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speech  ;  and  viewed  in  (hii 
light,  whom  can  it  persuade  ?  We  can  even  read  a  book  with  more 
{deasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author  ;  but  when  we  hare 

'    ■  "     I  ■  I      '        '  '  ■    ■         I     I    ■       I  11  I I      1,1  IB  1.— — — ^M,—  , 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  Ictter'd  poet  denies, 
llMtpoetscnrcr  weof  mkUliagnw.  amaicii. 
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the  lividg  speaker  before  our  eyes,  addressiog  as  persontklly  on  ^ome  sub- 
ject of  iniportance,  Ibe  opmioQ  we  entertain  of  his  cka^cter  imist  have 
a  Rinch  more  powerful  effect. 

But,  lest  it  should  foe  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  character  of 
Tirtne,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a  traly  wor* 
Chy  nan,  \  mnst  obsenre  farther,  that  besides  the  weight  which  it  adds 
to  character,  real  virtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways,  to  the  advantage 
of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  favourable  as  virtue  to  the  prosecution  of  honour- 
able studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emalation  to  excel  ;  it  inures  to 
nduBtry;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  itself,  disencum- 
bered of  those  bad  passions  and  disengaged  from  those  mean  ))nrsuits, 
which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proliciency. 

QjointiKan  has  touched  this  consideration  very  properly  ;  ,'  Quod  si 
agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiarfs  diligentia,  et  venandi  vo- 
Kiptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  pntamus 
facturas  cupiditatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim  est  tarn  occupa- 
tum,  tarn  multiforme,  totac  tarn  variis  affectibus  cOncisum,  atque  lacera- 
tnm,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens.  Qjois  inter  base,  Uteris,  aut  ulii  bo- 
ns  arti»  locus  ?  Non  hercle  magis  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  scntibus  ac 
rubis  occupata.^ 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higfher  im- 
portance, though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much  as  it 
deserves  ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue; 
are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  powerful  in  af*. 
fectin^g  the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has  so  ^reat 
and  universal  a  cottimand  over  the  minds  of  men  as  virtue.  No  kind  oF 
language  is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  na- 
tive language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  who 
possesses  these  full  and  str^g,  can  speak  property,  and  in  its  own  l^n- 
i;uage,  to  the  faeait.  On  all  great  subjects  and  occasions,  there  is  a 
dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble  sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and 
irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which 
seldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  those  who  .hear  ;  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is 
famed,  of  seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imita^ 
tion  will  never  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  nothing  .of  this 
powerful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaflected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  renowned 
orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  zeal  for  their  country, 
than  for  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  virtues  their  eloquence 
owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there 
breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  spirit,  are  those  which 
bave  most  attracted  the  admiration  of  ages. 


'  *  '  Ifthe  mifia^raent  of  an  estste»if  anxioos  attention  to  domettie  eeonomv,  a  pataloa 
^  hnntwf^  or  whole  days  ^ven  up  to  publio  (ilaces  of  anniaernerits,  coMunae  ao  mueli 
time  that  m  doe  to  ttodv,  iiow  muen  greater  waate  muit  be  oecasioned  by  lioentiotta  do- 
*^T  avarice  or  envy  ?  Nothing  in  to  mndi  hurried  and  agitated,  m  contradictory  to  itself, 
V 10  violently  torn  and  alttttered  by  conflieting  panionB,  as  a  bod  heart  Amidst  the  dit- 
]^<tions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the  ^Ititation  of  letters^  or  the  poriuit 
^oy  honoorahle  art?  Ko  more,  asmredly*  than  there  la  for  the  growth  of  oorn  in  a 
^'^  tiM  li  orcrmn  with  thorns  and  bramblef.' 
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Nothin|^»  tberefore,  is  more  necessary  for  those  who  woald  excel  m 
any  of  the  higher  kiods  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of  the  aeve* 
ral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  improve  all  their  moral  feeling.    Whenever 
these  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that,  on  every  great 
occasion,  they  will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less  success.     The  eea* 
timentB  and  dispositions,  particularly  requisite  for  them  to  cuUivata,  are 
the  following  :  The  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignatioa  at  inso- 
lence and  oppression  ;  the  love  of  honesty  and  troth,  and  detestation  of 
fraud,  meanness  and  corruption ;    magnanimity  of  spirit ;   the  love  of 
liberty,  of  their  country  and  the  public  ;  zeal  for  all  great  and  noUe 
designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  characters.     A  cx»U 
and  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence  ;  and  no 
less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciatiii|| 
what  is  gi'eat,  and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.     Such  a  disposi- 
tion bespeaks  one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  tiling :  but  least  of  all 
in  oratory.     A  true  orator  should  be  a  person  of  generous  sentimenti, 
of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  aU 
those  great  and  high  objects,    which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to 
admire.     Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  tkne, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  his  fellow -creatures  :  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent ;  that  caa 
readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make  their  case 
liis  own.    A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must  also  be 
studied  by  every  pqblic  speaker.    Modesty  is  essential ;  it  is  always  and 
justly  supposed  to  be  a  comcomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appearance  of 
it  is  winning  and  prepossessing.     But  modesty  ought  not  to  run  into  ex- 
cessive timidity.     Every  public  speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  some^ 
what  on  himself,  and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  hot 
of  firmness,  which  bespeaks  a  consciousness  of  his  being  thoroug^y 
persuaded  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  what  he  delivers ;  a  circumstance 
of  no  small  consequence  for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place,  is  most  neces- 
pary  to  an  orator,  is  a  fund  oif  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcated  by 
Cicero  and  Qjuintihan  :  *  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse 
instructus  orator.'  By  wh'ich  they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
we  call,  a  liberal  education ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of 
philosophy,  and  the  pohte  arts.     We  must  never  forget  tha^, 

Seribemli  reetc,  npere  ett  et  pliMipiam  et  font. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge,  ^re  the  foundation  of  all  good  speakiag. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere,  with- 
out a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere,  or  if  there 
were  any  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be  mere  quakeiy^ 
like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to  teach  their  desciples  to 
sjpeak  for  and  against  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded 
by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
speech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  off  to  advantage,  the  stock 
of  materials  which  he  possesses  ;  but  the  stock,  the  material  themselves, 
must  be  brought  from  other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself  thoroughly  master  cf  the  know- 
ledge of  the  law ;  and  of  the  learning  and  experience  that  can  be  useful 
in  his  profession,  for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  judge.  He  who 
is  to  speak  from  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
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divinity,  of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of  human  nature ;  that  he  maj 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instruction  and  persuasion.  He  who 
would  fit  himself  for  being  a  member  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  na- 
tion or  of  any.  public  assembly,  must  be,  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly ;  he  must  study  the  forms  of  courts 
the  course  of  procedure ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besi&s  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  that  profession  to  which 
he  addicts  himself,  a  public  speaker,  if  ever  he  expects  to  be  eminent, 
must  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations  aUow, 
with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may 
houseful  to  him,  on  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for  suggest- 
ing lively  images,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study  of  history  may  be 
still  more  useful  to  him  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  charac- 
ters, and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many  occasions.* 
There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  will  not 
derive  assistance  from  cultivating  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge.  They 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ornament ;  sometimes  for  argu- 
ment and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  that 
belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  expose  him  to  many 
disadvantages,  and  .give  better  qualified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over 
him. 

Allow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attainment  of 
useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry.     Without  this, 
it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.     We  must  not  imagine,  that  it  is  by 
a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  distinguished  plead- 
er, or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assembly.     It  is  not  by  starts  of 
application,  or  by  a  few  years  preparation  of  study  afterwards  discon- 
tmued,  that  eminence  can  be  attained.    No ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by 
means  of  regular  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exert- 
ed on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.     This  is  the  fixed  law  of 
our  nature  ;  and -he  mnst  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius 
indeed,  that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  it.     A  very  wise  law  of 
Qur  nature  it  is ;  for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  *  condimentum,'  the 
seasoning  of  every  pleasure ;  ^thout  which  life  is  doomed  to  languish. 
Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of 
mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.    One  that  is  destined 
to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  will 
he  known  by  this  more  than  by  anv  other  mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm 
for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm,  which  firing  his  mind  with  the  object  he 
he  has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  means 
re<^uire.     It  was  this  that  characterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity ; 
It  is  this,  which  must  distinguish  the  modems  who  would  tread  in  their 
^ps.     This  honourable  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  for  such  as 
ve  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.     If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  dag 
"Mserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute  greatly 
towards  improvement.     Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes,  should,  in- 

^^Pprimii  ¥cro,  abumlare  debet  orator  ezemploram  eopia,  cum  Teteruin,  turn  etiam 
r^^^nt ;  adco  at  non  imido  <|itp  eoniertpta  aaot  histonii,  ant  Sermonibui  Tclat  per 
™*|[^  tradKa,  qtuBoae  qnotidie  anmtnr,  debeat  ii6«e  i  t er6m  ne  aa  qaidem  que  a  ala^ 
fr'HMIi  poetis  lODt  fi^  a^igere.^  Quint.  I.  xu.  Cap.  ^. 


df^eA,  endoavbtit  t&  bftYe  edmi^What  that  is  his  o#n,  tliat  i>  pecidiAT  to 
himself,  and  that  Gharacteriges  his  composition  and  style.  Slavish  Imi- 
tation depresd^s  genius,  or  rather  betrays  (hfe  wttit  of  it.  6ul  withal, 
there  is  no  g<3uius  so  ori{;iDai,  but  may  be  profited  tind  a^sisited  bj  the 
aid  of  proper  ^xanipiefe,  in  style,  coitipdsition,  and  delivery.  They  ^- 
ways  open  some  new  ideas  ;  they  servie  to  enlarge  and  correct  our  o#ti. 
They  quicken  the  current  of  tho\ight,  and  eikcite  eteuiation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  trpon  the  right  choice  of  models  wliich  we 
purpose  to  imitate  ;  and  supposin]^  them  tightly  chosen,  a  Either  cart 
is  requisite^  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind  universal  adttiY&tion.  For, 
'  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile.'  £vea  in  the  most  finished  models 
we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  ther^  irre  always  solne  tiiingi 
itnrproper  for  imitation.  We  should  study  to  acquire -A  jtxst  cooceptioa 
of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beaaties  of  any  writer,  or  pubtic  speaker, 
ai>d  imitate  these  only.  One  ought  nerer  to  attach  htotself  t6o  closely 
to  any  single  model ;  for  he  wh6  does  so,  is  alfenost  sttre  df  beni^  seduc- 
ed into  a  faulty  and  affected  imitatioe.  His  bxisioess  should  be,  to  draw 
from  several  the  proper  ideas  of  perfbction.  Living  exau^es  of  pablic 
•peaking,  in  any  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  (bat  Ishocihl  Ivere  point  out 
As  to  the  writers,  adcient  atid  modem,  frotn  Whom  benefit  may  li^  derived 
in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoketi  sd  tttich  of  tb^m  in  fem* 
er  lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  of  their  virtues 
and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  t^retted,  that  the  English  lang;Qttige,  to 
which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes  us,  however,  wi^  \mt  very 
few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  public  speakitig^  Among  tke  Freadk 
th*ere  are  more.  Saurin,  BouVdaloue,  Flechiet,  Mas^ilhMi,  paeMicidarly 
the  last,  are  eminont  for  the  eloquence  of  the  (mlj^t.  But  flie  mM 
nervous  and  sublime  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet^  th^iamoos  BMiop  of 
Meaux  ;  in  whose  OraisoM  fltnehre^^  there  is  a  very  high  SfHiit  of 
moratory.*  Some  of  Fontenelhe's  harangues  to  tbe  French  Academy,  afe 
elegant  and  agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  piinted  pleadingH  of  .CochiB 
end  D'Aguesseau,  aie  highly  extolled  by  tiie  late  Ftench  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  impottance  lo  nake,  cod* 
ceming  imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  aathl^r^  when  We  wooM 
carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  mast  attend  to  a  very  material 
distinction,  between  written  and  spoken  lansoage.  These  are,  in  troth, 
two  different  manners  of  communicating  ideas.  A  hook  that  is  to  be 
read,  requires  one  sort  of  style  :  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  me  an- 
other. In  books,  we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  rediindandei 
pruned,  all  repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished^  Speak* 
«ng  admits  a  more  easy  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule  ;  repe- 
titions may  often  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be  graceial, 
the  same  thouglit  may  often  be  placed  in  different  views  ;  as  the  faenreit 
can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage, as  in  reading  a  book,  of  tutning  back  again,  and  of  dwelling 
on  what  they  do  not  fuiiy  comprehend.    Hence  the  style  of  many  good 

I  111  M  1  ■       •  I  I  Ill  ■       f  1  •  I         ■ 

*  The  eriticism  vbich  M.  Cre^  icr,  auUior  of  IChetoriqiie  Franfotte,  pastes  qpoo  tlieie 
writers  whom  I  have  abore  named  is,  *  Jlosoiiet  est  grande  mais  in^gal ;  Flechier  est  ]An 
legal  mais  rooiiit  etev^*,  fie  sonvcni  trop  fleuri :  HdQtxialdiie  Hit  SOlide  et  Jli(Keieiix»  mn^  H 
iiegligc  les  gri^fii  teg^res  :  MflttUion  est  plus  riche  e)i  itnagcsitiiait  moins  fort  to  raitaB- 
nement.  Je  souf^airt?  done,  qQe  TorRtenr  iic  Be  contehte  dftns  l*imKatk>h  d'ttii  aeUl  de  eos 
TA^eles,  rftnts  tjui'il  tacho  de  reidiir  i«n  Itii  Ct)atei  l^ars  diSln^tM  vtrtos.* 

Voli  fl  elisp.  ditiiitm 


authors,  would  appear  stiff,  affected^  and:  eren  Qb^ur<i>  if^  by  tQo  clo^e 
an  iipitatipq,  w«  (ihoMfed  ^nsfer  it  to  a. popular  oyrajtioo^  How  siwkvy.e^nU 
Sot  eia^mpl^,  wojild  Lord  Sh?ift€i9l)«ry'9  ff^offio^^s  somiit  ft#  njoutb  rf 
a  public  »pe^ker  ?  Some  kindu  of  pul^lic  diac^^ur^e,  it.  i^  tru^,  sqch  ay 
tiia^  o£  ttfe  ptilpit,  where  more  exact  pf^paratioqt,  %\id  moi^  studied 
$iyie  ^e  admitted*  would  bear  «u^h  a  mam^r  beUei!  Uiae  others,  whieft 
are  expe<jted  to  approach  more  t^  exteoxparaneQu^  speaking*  Put  still 
there  is,  in  geoeraU  SQ  much  difference  betw.een  speaking>  and  coippor 
sition  designed  only  to  be  read,  as  shouM  guard  u#  a^nst  9  cl09e  aoi 
injodicioua  imitatioQ- 

Some  authors  there  ^re,  wbo^e  manneii  of  wxating  approaches  nea)> 
•er  to  the  style  <»(  spe^^ing  thap  otbens ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  b^ 
il|)it^ted  with:  mpre  attfety.  In  this  ^lass,  among  the  E^glisb  authnra» 
are  Dean  Swi^  and  Lord  Qolingbroke*  The  ftean,  tbfoughonl  sdlhis 
writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctnepis,  maintains  the  easy,  natural 
manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker ;  and  this  is  one  of  bi^  chief  exceilen-* 
cies.  Lord  BoUngbroke's  s^e  ia  qipre  spleiyUd,  ^d  more  dedamatn? 
ry  than  Dean  Swift's ;  but  MUX  it  is  the  ^tylq  of  one  who  apeaks^  oir 
rather  who  haorangues.  Indeied,  alji  his  poUticftl  writings  (for  it  is  ta 
them  only,  ^nd  not  to  his.  pfailosophicftl  ones,  th^t  Hm  observation  can 
be  applied ,)  carry  mudi  more^  the  appeai^ance  of  one  dfedj^itmo^  w&tb 
wanntii  in  a  great  assembly,  thsin  of  one  wiitbg  in  a  doeet,.  in  onler  tft 
be  read  by  others.  They  have  all  the  copiousness,  the  iervour,  tbe 
inculcating  method  that  is  a^nwaUe,  a^d'grac^ul  in  an  (Mrator ;  perhaps 
too  much  of  it:  for  a*  wxiter :  iand  it  ia  to  be  i^oetted,  as:  I  Itaare  fermer- 
ly  observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been.  Bfif 
Um9l  or  so  ial^e ;  ioiv  fi)om  the  ms^neer  md  sty]^  eoniid^riuMe  aditan- 
ti^  mig^the  reapiad. 

In  the  fifth  place,  besides  attention  to  ike  beatmndeb,  freq^nt  exer^ 
eise  bojth  in  qomppsing  and  speaking:,  will  he  admitted  to  he  a,ne<:easaxy 
meaa  of  ipiprovement.  That  soi^t  of  composition  is,  daubtless,  moat 
useful,  which  relates  to  the  profe^ion,  or  kind  of  public  speaking,  to? 
which  persons  addict  themselves.  This»  they  should  l^ep  ever  in  their 
eye,  and  hie  gmdnally  inuring  themselves  to  it.  But  l^t  me  ailsQ.^dvise. 
them,  not  to  allow  themselves  in  negligent  q^ropositicin  of  any  kind. 
He  who  has  it  for  his  ^sm  In  write  or  to  speak  cctrre^t^,  should,  ia' 
the  most  trivia^l  kind  of  composition »  in  writipg  a  letter,  nay,  even  ia 
common  discourse,  study  to  acquit  liipiself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at 
all  mean,  tbat;he  bis  never  to  write,  or  iQ  speak  a,  word;  but  elaborate 
sad  artificid  language.  This  would  form  him  to  a  atiSaess  and  affecta* 
tion,  worse,  by  ten  thoussind  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  he  observed)  that  there  is,  in  every  things  ainaicmer  which  is 
bec<Mpning,  and  has  ]H*Qpriety;  and  Qpi>osite  to  it,  tberei^'axlpmsy  and 
faulty  perfonn?mce  of  the  san^e  thing-  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
often  the  inost  light*  snd  seemingly  careless  manner ;.  hut  it  require^ 
taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That;  idea,  when  acquir^ 
ed^  we  ^hquld  ke^  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it  wbate^ver  we  write* 
or  say. 

Exercises  of  spesduog  have  always  been  recommended,  to  students, 
in  order  that  the^  may  prepare  then^selves  ibr  speaking  in  poblic,  and 
on  real  business.  The  meetings,  or  socii^ties,  mto  which,  they,  soma- 
timf^.funu  themselves  for  this  purpose,  are  Uudable  institutions ;  and> 
ondsrpvApercondttcty  a»9^  s^rnre.many  vjju^ie  purposei*    They  am. 
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favourable  to  knowledge  and  study,  by  giving  occasion  to  inquiries,  cod* 
eeming  those  sutjects  which  are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  Tfaej 
produce  emulation  ;  and  gradually  inure  Siose  who  are  concerned  is 
them,  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accwtoiB 
them  to  know  their  own  powers,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  theniseiref 
in  speaking  ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  all,  tliej 
give  them  a  fecility  and  fluency  of  expression,  and  assist  them  in  procnr* 
ing  that  '  Copia  verborum,'  which  can  be  acquired  by  no  other  mem 
but  frequent  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  I  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  understood 
of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number  of  yooog 
gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are  connected  bj 
some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have  in  view,  anemble 
privately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and  to  prepare  UiemseiTei 
for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may  afterwards  fall  to  their  lot  Ai 
for  those  public  and  promiscuous  societies,  in  which  multitudes  m 
brought  together,  who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who 
are  joined  by  no  common  bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  pob* 
lie  speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  ef 
their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  an  nsele«, 
but  of  an  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  seinijn* 
lies  of  licentiousness,  petulence,  faction  and  folly.  They  mblead  those 
who,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useful  members  of  society,  into 
iimtastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  divert  their  atten- 
tion from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote  from  their  sphere 
in  life. 

Even  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  of  oratory  fona 
themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  render  them  osefaL 
If  their  subjects  of  discourse  be  improperly  chosen  ;  if  they  maintaii 
extravagant  or  indecent  topics  ;  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  loose 
and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has  no  foundation  in  good  sense  ;  or  acotf* 
torn  themselves  to  speak  partly  on  all  subjects  without  doe  preparatioD, 
they  may  improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  ^^ 
will  infallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  gnd  vicious  taste  in  speak* 
ing.     1  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  socie- 
ties, in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  their  subjecti ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  stadies, 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  aod  life* 
In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice 
of  speaking  ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are  f* 
norant  or  unripe  ;  but  only,  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a  dis* 
coarse,  and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  subject  before  hand.   Is 
the  third  place,  when  they  do  speak,  they  should  study  always  to  ke^ 
good  sense  and  persuasion  in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  for  this  end  1  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  ad- 
vice which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose 
that  side  of  the  question  to  which,  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are 
most  inclined,  as  the  right  and  true  side  ;  and  defend  it  by  such  arma- 
ments as  seem  to  them  most  solid.     By  these  means,  they  will  ^^^ 
best  method  of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  sd" 
persuasive  manner  of  speaking.  ... 

It  now  only  remains  to  inquire*  of  what  use  may  the  study  of  cri^ 
and  rhetorical  writers  be^  for  iniproviDg  ooe  iu  tbe  practice  of  «l^ 
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quence  ?  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected  ;  and  yet  I  dare  not 
say  that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them*  For  professed  writers  on 
public  speaking,  we  must  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients.  In  modera 
times,  for  reasons  which  were  before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an 
art,  has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of  study  ;  it  has  not  the  same 
powerful  effects  now  that  it  bad  in  more  democratical  states  ;  and  there- 
fore has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  modems, 
though  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different 
kinds  of  writing, 'yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of 
eloquence,  or  pubhc  discourse  ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that 
kind,  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joan- 
nes Gerardus  Vossius,  who  has  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous 
lumber,  all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  study 
of  eloquence.  Among  the  French  there  has  been  more  attempted,  on 
this  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  wri** 
tings  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour.  Rollin,  Batteux, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics  have  also  written  on 
oratory  ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  tbem  are  so 
considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 

It  is  to  the  original  ancient  ?nriters  that  we  must  chiefly  have  re- 
course ;  and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  caHs  him  ta 
speak  in  public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhe- 
torical writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect,  that  they  are  too  systemat- 
ical, as  I  formerly  showed  ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much  r  at  reducing 
rhetoric  to  a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even  supf^y  inven- 
tion with  materials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  ima- 
gine they  expected  to  form  aii  orator  by  rule,  in  as  mechanical  a  man- 
ner as  one  would  form  a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be 
done,  is  to  give  opening  for  assisting  and  enlightening  taste,  and  for 
pointing  out  to  genius  the  course  it  ought  to  bold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  aflerwards  written  on  the 
subject.  That  amaTsing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  into  so  many  different  sciences, 
has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aria- 
totle  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which  have  been  written  on  the  pas- 
sions and  manners  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric  ; 
though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  biok 
obscure.  Succeeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  loflt» 
improved  on  the  foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them  still 
remain,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  annd  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  ;  both 
write  on  the  construction'  of  sentences,  and  deserve  ,to  be  perused  ; 
specially  Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  ^e  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero.  What* 
ever,  on  the  subject  oi  eloquence,  -comes  from  so  great  an  orator,  must 
be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on  this  subject  is 
that  jDe  Oratore^  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's  writing;B  are  more 
bighly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue  is  polite  ;  the  charac- 
.  ten  are  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and 
^reeable.  It  is,  indeed,  fuU  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observa- 
^008  may  be  thought  nw^96me»  too  vague  and  general.    Useful  thiogR, 
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however,  may  be  learneil  from  it ;  and  it  is  no  small  benefit  to  be  nade 
acquainted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  eloquence.  The  «  Orator  ad  M. 
Brutum,'  is  also  a  considerable  treatise  :  and,  in  general,  throngbout  all 
Cicero's  rhetorical  works  there  run  those  high  and  sublime  ideas  of  el- 
oquence,  which  are  fitted  both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  crealiDg 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  conseqence  for  ex- 

celling  in  it.  /.  .         ^  • 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  the  roost  rt- 
structive,  and  roost  useful,  is  Quintilian.  I  know  few  books  which  abound 
more  with  good  sense,  and  discovers  a  greater  degree  of  just  and  ac- 
curate taste,  than  Quintiliaii's  institutions.  Almo&t  all  the  principles  of 
good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  He  has  digested  into  excellcBt 
order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
himself  an  eloquent  writer.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  contain 
too  much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  vogue,  and  for 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not  advise  the 
omitting  to  read  any  part  of  his  institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  lar, 
even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  much  use.  Seldom  has  a^ 
person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment  than  Quintihan,  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory. 
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COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  TIffi   ^ 
MODERNS....HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  oratorfr 
or  public  sj>eaking,  and  which,  as  iar  as  the  subject  allowed,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  form  into  some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that  I  ei^ 
ter  on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  compositioo, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  rclatinj 
to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length  ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  jwr- 
sued  too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  1  shall  study,  thereiare, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  onut 
nothif)g  that  is  very  material  under  the  several  heads. 

I  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pursued, 
and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  -not  be  entitled  to  any  attenti<»i 
thnt  is,  1  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every  subject ;  regard- 
ing authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  appears  to  me  founded  on  good  sense 
and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  1  have  often  quoted  several  of  the 
ancient  classics  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometimes,  poip^fi* 
out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  wneo. 
tr^atin^*  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  K*"* 
th<  refore,  that,  before  proceeding  farther,  I  make  some  observationi 
on  the  comparative  merit  of  the  ancients  and  the  gioderns ;  in  ^^ 
thi  t  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  rationally,  upon  what  foundation  tw 
dt  Terence  rests,  which  has  so  generally  been  paid  to  the  aDCieDti- 
Th«s9  obsenrationf  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  iabject  is^  f^^ 
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I  rise  to  DO  snail  controversy  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  they  may, 
with  propriety,  be  made  noMr,  as  they  will  serve  to  throw  light  od  some 
thills  I  have  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds  of  com- 
positioQ. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  emj^oyed 
the  speculations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most  distin- 
guished for  their  parts  and  genius,  have  generally  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in 
them ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  tojiave  poured  them  forth  with  a 
profuse  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this.  Some 
of  the  moral  causes  lie  obvious  ;  such  as  favourable  circumstances  of 
government  and  of  nianners  ;  encouragement  from  great  men  ;  emula- 
tion excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned  ; 
and  the  Ahb^  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  observations  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the  ' 
climate,  and  other  such  natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon 
genius.  But  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there 
have  been  certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguish- 
ed than  others,  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.     The  drst 
is  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  tiie  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  4he  Great ;  within 
which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophen,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,   Demosthenes,  iCschines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar^ 
^schylas,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Apelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.     The  second,  is 
the  Romao  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  C»sar  and 
Augustas ;  affording  us  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
Tibullas,    Froperlius,  Ovid,  Phaedrus,   Caesar,  Cicero,  Uvy,  ISallust, 
Varro,  and    Vitruvius.     The  third  ase  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X  ;  when  flourished  Arios* 
to,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machiavel,   Guicciardini,  Davila,  £ias- 
mos,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.     The  fourth  com- 
prehends the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  C^eeo  Anne,  when  flourished 
in  France,   Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine, 
Baptiste,   Rousseau,  -Bossuet,'  Fenelon,    Bourdaloue,    Pascal!,   Malc- 
^branche,  Massillon,  Bruyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot ;    and  in  Eng- 
land, Dry  den.  Pope,.  Addison,  Prior,  Swift,  Pamell,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve,  Otway,   Young,  Rowe,   Atterbury,   Shaftesbury,   BoUngbroke, 
Tiilotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  'Clarke. 

When  we  speak  comparatively  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  we 
generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  Uved  in  the  two  first  of  these 
periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early  as  Homer  in 
particular  ;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last 
of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times. 
Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  writers,  cannot  be  other 
than  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  such  diffe- 
rent kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  is  generally  made 
to  turn  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  it,  upon  two  or  three  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  each  class.  With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in 
France^  betvreen  Boileau  and  Mad.  Dader,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  ^- 
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cients,  and  Perrauh  and  La  Motte,  on  the  other,  for  the  iBoderns  ; 
it  wa8  carried  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of 
taste  and  letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflee- 
tions  may  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  diseem  upon 
what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eiglrteenth  century,  takes  upon  him  to 
decry  the  ancient  classics  ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a  maa, 
that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discoveries.  The  reputation  of  such 
writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too  solid,  to  be  now  shaken  by 
any  arguments  whatever  ;  for  it  is  established  upon  that  almost  universal 
taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of  so  many 
ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out ;  passages 
that  are  faoUv  he  may  shew  ;  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  per« 
feet  ?  But,  if  he  attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove 
that  the  reputation  which  they  have  gained  is,  on  the  whole,  nnjust^  there 
is  an  argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstratioa.  He 
must  be  in  the  wrong  ;  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  in  matters  of 
taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ?  where 
is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the  authority  of  the  last  decision  ?  wh«re  is 
it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  I  formerly  shewed,  in  those  feelings  and  seu- 
timents  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  com- 
mon sentiments  and^eelings  of  men  ?  These  have  been  fUUy  cooauUed 
on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tried  aod 
appealed  to  f«r  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civilised 
nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those 
writers  :  and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error ;  and 
may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when  produced. 
Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge,  and  matteiB  of 
iact,  may  be  overturned  according  as  science  and  knowledge  are  enlai;g- 
ed,  and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason,  a 
system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiquity, 
or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly  expected 
to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  knowing  ;  and  supposing  it  doabt- 
ful,  whether  Aristotle,  or  Newton,  were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newtra's 
philosophy  may  prevail  over  Aristotle^s  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to 
which  Aristotle  was  a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to 
matters  of  taste  ;  which  depended  not  on  the  progress  of  knowle<%e 
^d  science,  but  upon  sentiment  and  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
undeceiving  mankind,  with  respect  to  eiTors  committed  here,  as  in  philo* 
sophy.  For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling ;  and 
because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  right  feelii^.  The 
Imputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure 

f  round,  because  it  has  stood  so  long  ;  though  that  of  the  Aristotelian  or 
latonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 
It  is  in  vain  also  to  alledge,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
education,  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the  au- 
thors put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we 
have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favour  ;  but  how  came  they  to 
gain  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  iaino 
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these  aodiorft  had  among  their  own  contemporaries.  For  the 
Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There  was  a  time 
when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is  not  to  commentators  and 
universities,  that  the  classics  are  indehted  for  their  fame.  They  hecame 
dasaics  and  school-books,  in  consequence  of  the  high  admiration  wluch 
was  paid  them  by  the  best  judges  in  their  own  country  and  nation.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Jovenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education 
of  youth. 

Qoot  ttabont  pueri,  earn  totos  decolor  c«et 

JPlaocii%Sc  hMret  nigro  foligo  Mmmi.*  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  an- 
cient classics  being  so  early,  so  lasting,  so  universal  among  all  the  most 
pohshed  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  reputation 
cannot  be  wholly  unjust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of 
their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for  the 
ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  the  general  principle,  which 
must  go  far  in  institnting  a  iair  comparison  between  them  and  the  mo- 
dems. Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point  of 
genius,  yet  in  all  arts,  where  the  natural  progress  of  knowledge  has  had 
room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  moderns  cannot  but  have 
some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  considered  as  a 
person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years.  Its  im- 
provements have  not,  1  confess,  been  always  in  proportion  to  the  centuries 
*  that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course  of  some  ages,  it  has 
sunk  as  into  a  total  lethai^.  Tet,  when  roused  from  that  lethargy,  it  has 
generally  been  able  to  avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former  discoveries. 
At  intervals,  there  arose  some  happy  genius,  who  could  both  improve  on 
what  had  gone  before,  and  invent  something  new.  With  the  advantage 
of  a  proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius  can  make  greater 
progress,  than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  &ese  materials  are  want- 
ing. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences 
that  depend  on  an  extensive  k^wledge  and  observation  of  facts,  modem 
philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  the  ancient.     I  am 
inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more 
precision  among  ^e  modems,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among 
the  ancients  ;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse, 
which  has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.     In  some  studies 
too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  prc^ess 
of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages. 
For  instance,  in  history,  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in 
several  European  nations  at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.    We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  government,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  varietv  of  forms  and  revolutions. 
The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times  ;  commerce  is 
greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries  are  civilized  ;  posts  are  every  where 

*  **  "then  thou  art  boimd  to  smett)  on  etther  butd. 
As  many  atlDking  Umpii  ai  Behool4Kij»  atandi 
When  Horace  eoukl  not  read  in  his  own  nxlly'd  book. 
And  yir|^'a  nor^  pa^e  was  all  besmear'd  wHh  anoke."        DaTDSW. 
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estabiiahed  ;  intercourse  k  became  more  easy  ;  and  tbe  knowledge  <rf 
facts,  by  coDseqaence,  more  attainable.  All  these  era  ^reot  adrantigei 
to  histortaos  ;  of  which,  in  soflse  measure,  as  1  shall  aAerwaids  aimr, 
they  hare  arailed  themselres.  In  the  more  complex  IbdSb  wi  pMtry, 
Mfcewise,  we  may  have  gained  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  regolan^ 
and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  performaaces,  having  the  advantage  fst  the 
ancient  models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have  made  seme  improvenaents  n 
the  variety  of  the  chancers,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  attentioas  to  prv* 
bability,  and  to  decorums. 

These  seem  to  me  the  chief  points  of  superiority  we  can  plead  abofie 
the  ancients.  Neither  do  they  extend  as  far  as  oiight  be  ioiagiaed  at 
first  view.  For  if  the  strength  of  genius  be  on  one  side,  it  will  go  £», 
in  works  of  taste  at  least,  to  ooanterbalaBce  all  the  artificial  in^rove* 
meats  which  can  be  made  bv  greater  knowledge  and  correctneaa.  To 
return  to  ouf  comparison  of  the  age  of  the  world  with  that  of  a  man  ; 
it  may  be  said,  not  altogether  without  reason,  that  if  the  advaaciag  age 
of  the  world  bring  along  with  it  more  science  and  more  refinement,  these 
belong,  however,  to  its  earlier  periods,  more  vigoiw,  more  fire,  moie 
enthusiasm  of  genius.  This  appears  indeed  to  form  the  charaoterialical 
dificrence  between  the  andeat  poets,  orators,  aad  historians,  eompaied 
with  the  modern*  Among  the  ancients,  we  find  higlnsr  conceptioos, 
greater  simplicity,  more  original  iancy.  Among  the  modems,  eometimes 
more  art  and  correctness,  but  feebler  exertions  of  geaias.  But,  tikoiqfa 
this  be  in  general  a  mark  of  distinction  between  the  aacieats  aad 
modems,  yet,  like  all  general  observations,  it  most^be  uadecaloodwidi 
eome  exceptions  ;  for  in  point  of  poetical  fire  aad  origiaaLgfsaiaay  ~ 
aad  Shakspeare  are  inferior  to  no  poets  in  any  s^. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  there  were  some  circamstaaees  in 
cient  times,  very  &vouraUe  to  those  uacommon  efforts  of  geaiu»  whidi 
were  thea  exerted.  Learning  was  a  much  BM>re  rare  a&d  singular  9^ 
tainment  in  the  earlier  ages,  than  it  is  at  preseat.  k  was  aot  to  ache^ 
and  universities  that  the  persons  af^lied,  who  sa«^t  to  distiagmsh  theoi* 
selves.  They  had  not  this  easy  recourse.  They  tmveUed  fvr  thev 
improvement  into  distant  countries,  to  E^pt,  and  to  the  £ast.  Thej 
inquired  after  all  the  monuments  of  learning  there;  They  caaveiwed 
with  priests,  philosophers,  poets,  with  all  who  had  acquired  any  dis- 
tinguished fame.  They  returned  to  their  owa  coaatry  Aill  of  me  die* 
coveries  which  they  had  made,  aad  fired  by  the  aew  and  aaoeaiBMNii^ 
jects  which  they  bad  seen.  Their  knowledge  and  improvemeaiB  coat 
them  ntkore  labour,  raised^  in  them  more  enthusiasm,  weve  attended  widi 
higher  rewards  and  honours,  than  ia  modem  days.  Fewer  had  the 
means  and  opportunities  of  distinguishing  therasdves  than  bow  ;  bet 
such  as  did  distinguish  themselves,  were  sure  of  acqairiag  that  fane, 
and  even  veneration,  which  is,  of  aU  other  mwards  the  greatest  iaoen^ 
(ive  to  genius.  Herodotus  read  his  history  to  afl  Greece  assemlded  at 
the  Olympic  games,  and  was  publicly  crowned,  la  the  Peloponfiesiaa 
war,  when  the  Athenian  army  was  defeated  in  Sicily,  and  the  priaeaers 
were  ordered  to  be  put  to  death,  such  of  them  as  could  repeat  wuf 
verges  of  Euripides  were  saved,  from  honour  to  that  peet,  who  was. a 
citizen  of  Athens.  These  were  testimonies  of  public  regard,  £ur  he* 
yond  what  modem  manners  confer  upon  geaius. 

In  our  times,  good  writing  is  considered  as  an  xttaimnent  neither  ae 
difficult,  nor  so  high  and  meritorious. 
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Stfribiiaiit  iodooli^  docUqaey  PoSmU  p«iim.* 

We  write  much  more  supinely,  and  at  our  ease,  than  the  ancients.  To 
excel,  is  become  a  mach  less  considerable  object.  Less  effort,  less  ex- 
ertion is  required,  because  we  have  many  more  assistances  than  they. 
Printing  has  rendered  all  books  common,  and  easy  to  be  had.  Educa- 
tioD  for  any  of  the  learned  professions  can  be  (Carried  on  without  much 
trouble,  nence  a  mediocrity  of  genius  is  sjuread  over  all.  But  to  rise 
beyond  that,  'and  overtop  the  crowd,  is  given  ^o  few.  The  muhitude 
of  assistances  which  we  have  for  all  kinds  of  composition,  in  the  opin* 
ion  of"  Sir  William  Temple,  a  very  competent  judge,  rather  depresses, 
than  favours,  the  exeitions  of  native  genius,  *  It  is  very  possible,'  says 
that  ingenious  author,  to  his  Essay  on  the  Ancients  and  Modems,  '  that 
Men  may  lose  rather  than  gain  by  these  ;  may  lessen  the  force  of  their 
owu  genios,  by  forming  k  upon  that  of  others  ;  may  have  less  know- 
ledge of  their  own,  for  contenting  themselves  with  that  of  diose  before 
tbrai.  So  a  man  that  only  translates,  shall  never  be  a  poet ;  so  people 
ttal  trusts  to  #tber8'  charity,  rather  than  their  own  industry,  will  be  al- 
ways poor.  Who  can  tell,'  he  adds,  *  whether  learning  may  not  even 
weaken  invention,  in  a  man  that  has  great  advantages,  from  nature  T 
Whether  the  weight  and  number  of  so  many  other  men's  thoughts  and 
notions  may  not  suppress  his  own  ;  as  heaping  on  wood  sometimes  sup* 
Mssea  a  litde  spark,  that  would  otherwise  have  grown  into  a  flame  ? 
The  strength  of  B»nd,  as  well  as  of  body,  grows  more  from  the  warmth 
(if  exeroise,  tlnn  of  clothes  ;  nay,  too  much  of  this  foreign  heat» 
lither  makes  men  fehit,  and  their  constitutions  weaker  than  they  would 
be  wsthoot  them/ 

'  From  whatever  caose  it  happens,  so  it  is,  that  among  some  of  the 
ancieDt  wrken,  we  must  look  for  the  highest  models  in  most  o£  the  kinds 
of  el^iant  composition.  For  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas,  in 
several  paiis  of  philosophy,  to  the  modems  we  ought  chiefly  to  hare 
Boeourse.  Of  correct  and  finished  writing  in  some  works  of  taste, 
ibey  may  afford  useful  patterns  ;  but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original  ge* 
muS)  to  spirited,  masterly,  and  high  execution,  our  best  and  most  happy 
ideas  are,  generally  speaking,  drawn  from  the  ancients.  In  epic  poetry, 
fw  instance.  Homer  »id  Vii^gil,  to  this  day,  stand  not  within  many  de- 
grees of  any  rival.  Orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  we  have 
none,  la  history,  notwithstanding  some  defects,  which  I  am  afterwards 
to  meotioDin  the  aneiait  historical  plans,  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  ^ 
we  have  no  such  historical  narration,  so  elegant,  so  picturesque,  so 
aiimBted,  and  interesting  as  that  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon, 
livy,  TacitoB,  and  Sallust.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  drama  may  be 
admittedl  to  baure  received  some  improvements,  yet  for  poetry  and  sen- 
timntwie  htave  nothii^  to  equal  Sophocles  and  Eurinides  ;  nor  any  dia- 
logue in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  correct,  graceful,  and  elegalit  sim- 
nhc^  of  Terence.  We  have  no  such  love  elegies  as  those  of  I'ibul- 
IQS  ;  no  such  pastorals  of  some  of  Theocritus's  ;  and  for  lyric  poetry, 
Horace  stm&ds  qmte  unrivalled.  The  name  of  Horace  cannot  be  men- 
tioned without  a  particular  encomium.  That  *'  Curiosa  Felicitas,"  which 
Petroniaa  has  remarked  in  his  expression  ;  the  sweetness,   elegance, 


«  «  Now  ererf  deip^jEsts  blsoklieid  dsPe»to  wtite, 
Ven9  it  Uie  trade  of  €▼'17  liviDg  wisht.''  FaAxcm. 
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^nd  spirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  die  world, 
the  excellent  sentiments,  and  natural  easy  manner  which  distinguish 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those  very 
few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading  ;  and  from  whom  alone, 
were  every  other  monument  destroyed,  we  should  he  led  to  form  a  very 
high  idea  of  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  Augustan  age. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their  genios, 
let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
hoth  Greek  and  Roman.* 

l^ootumiL  senate  mano,  verttte  diarnA.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can  be  reck- 
oned a  polite  scholar  ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances  for  writiiig 
and  spnaking  well,  which  the  knowledge  of  such  authors  would  afiord 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his  own  taste,  who  receivet 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  writings,  which  so  many  ages 
and  nations  have  consented  in  holding  up  as  objects  of  admiratioa.  And 
I  am  persuaded,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are 
generally  studied  and  admired,  or  are  unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
country,  good  taste  and  good  composition  will  floarish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,"  who  underraiae 
them. 

At  the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers  of  aati- 
quity  is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contempt  of  every  thing 
that  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that  has  been  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pedants.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  some  assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others; 
nay,  some  are  of  no  great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occa- 
sionally to  just  censure  ;  for  to  no  human  performance  is  it  giren  t»  be 
absolutely  perfect.  We  may,  we  ought  therefore  to  read  them  with  a 
distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  oi^y  ;  and 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find  fiink  with 
parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 

After  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  modems,  I  proceed  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition,  and 
the  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them,  whether 
modern  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition  is, 
in  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse  ;  which  certainly 
require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject  to  separate  laws. 
1  be^in,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose.  Of  orations,  or  pub- 
lic discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated  folly.  The  remaining 
species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume  any  such  regidar  Ibrm,  as 
to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  these  :  his- 
torical writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,  and  fictitioos 
history.  Historical  composition  shall  be  first  considered  ;  and,  as  it  is  an 
object  of  dignity,  1  purpose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length. 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  historian  to 
record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  proper  ol^t 
and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of  the  laws  rela- 
ting to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view,  it  would  prev^it 


•  •«  Read  them  by  day,  and  rtudy  them  by  night.'^  Fbiscj& 
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mftnj  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apt  to  Ml  conoeming  this 
species  of  conapoiitioii.  As  the  primarj  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  impartiaHty,  fidelity,  and  accaracy,  are  the  fundamental  qualities 
of  an  historian.  He  mast  neither  be  a  panegyrist' nor  a  satirist.  He 
mast  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection :  bat,  contem- 
plating past  events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye, 
mast  present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts,  however  true,  that 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history  ;  bat  such  a  record  as  enables  us  to  ap- 
ply the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  oar  own  instruction.  The  facts 
ought  to  be  momentous  and  impoftant  :  represented  in  connection  with 
tb^  caoses,  traced  to  their  effects  ;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct 
order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  of  history.  It  is  designed  to. sup- 
ply the  want  of  eipehence.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  instructions,  with 
the  same  authority,  yet  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  variety  of  instruc- 
tions, than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afford,  in  the  course  of  the 
long^  life.  Its  obiect  is  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  human  character, 
and  to  give  full  exercise  to  our  judgment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated  to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fancy* 
Gravity  and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  history  ;  no  light  or- 
naments are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style,  no  qaaintness  of  wit. 
But  the  writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity  ;  one  who  hasstudied  to  inform  hunself  well,  who 
has  pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment^ rather  than  to  our  imagination. .  Not  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
ornamented  and  spirited  narration.  History  admits  of  much  high  or* 
nanent  and  elegance;  but  the  ornaments  must  be  always  consistent 
with  dignity  ;  they  should  not  appear  to  be  sought  afler ;  but  to  rise 
natnratty  from  a  miiid  animated  by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Uistofseal  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  annals^ 
memMfS,  lives.  But  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species  ;  on 
which  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  1  shall  have  first 
considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of  history. 
Such  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  histoi^  of  some 
state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as  Livy's  Ro- 
man History  ;  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion 
or  period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  by  itself; 
such  aa,  Thucydides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  Davila's 
Hirtoffy  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Clarendon's  of  those  of  £ng« 
land. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
re%iiifiite  to  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible  ;  thatis, 
his  history  should  not  consist  of  separate  unconnected  parts  merely,  but 
sbenld  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle,  which  shall 
make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  something  that  is  one,  whole  and 
entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this,  when  Iiappily  exe- 
cuted, has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  able  writers  of 
history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleasure  or  instruction 
be  the  end  sought  by  die  study  of  history,  either  of  them  is  enjoyed 
to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  tnind  has  always  before  it  the  pro- 
gress of  some  one  great  plan  or  system  of  actions  ;  when  there  is  some 
point  or  centre,  to  which  we  can  ^refer  the  various  facts  related  by  the 

historian. 

Yy 
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In  general  histories,  which  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  natiim  or 
empire  throughout  sevenl  age^,  this  unity/  i  confess,  nonst  be  more 
imperfect.  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  ifr  can  he  preserved  by  a 
jskilfal  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  coiiipkx« 
yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it,  Ibrm  m  many  subordinate  wbolei, 
irhen  taken  by  themselyes  ;  each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  cone 
picte  within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  foUowAt 
In  the  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every  retgn  shooM  hare  iti 
ovvn  unity  ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  system  of  aiun;, 
while,  at  the  !«ame  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how  that  system  of 
aflairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and  how  it  is  inserted  into  what  Moms. 
We  should  he  able  to  trace  all  the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  bindl 
together  remote,  and  seemingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  kiaip> 
doms  of  Europe,  it  was  the  plan  of  many  succeeding  princes  to  redoce 
the  poiver  of  their  nobles  ;  and  dtiring  several  reigns,  most  of  dieleid- 
in;;  actions  had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  nsiagfwvrcr 
of  the  commons,  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time,  the  course  and  coaneo* 
tion  of  public  alTairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest,  and  the  attainment  of  universal  empire. 
The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards  this  eDdfntt 
small  bcginnipgs,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plan,  faniished 
to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the  mixlst  of  a  great  nii> 
ety  of  transactions. 

Of  aN  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  mostenct 
idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other  respscHt 
not  an  ete^ant  writer,  is  Polybius.     This  appears  from  the  accoaat  be 
gives  of  his  own  phn  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  l>ook  ;  observing  tint 
the  subject  of  which  he  had  undertaken  to  write,  ia,  throngfaoQt  the 
whole  of  it,  one  action,  on 0  great  spectacle  ;  how,  and  by  what  causes, 
all  the  parts  of  the  habitable  world  became  subject  to  the  Ronao  en* 
pire.     *  This  action,'  says  he,  *  is  distinct  in  its  beginning,  detennia^ 
in  its  duration,  and  clear  in  its  final  accomplishment ;  therefore,  1  think 
it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view  beforehand,  of  the  chief  coastitnent 
parts  which  make  up  this  whole.'     In  another  place  he  coDgratalates 
himself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  whicfc  al- 
lowed such  variety  of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view  ;  remarkiiq;* 
that  before  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  and 
without  connection  ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  he  writes,  all  tfae 
great  transactions  of  the  world  tended  and  verged  to  one  point,  and  were 
capable  of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system.     Whereupon  he 
adds  several  tery  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  U8efuhi«»» 
writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive,  and  connected  plan  ;  cott- 
paring  the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by  paitico- 
lar  facts  without  general  views,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which  one  wouM 
entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts  only,  withont 
having  ever  aeen  its  entire  form  and  structured 


^^ 


•  Kac9c/x«  fjikf  >«5  ifA9iyi  ^OLtlihn  oi  irsirif^/uivei  ^  rut    lULrm  futi^tf  irtf^^  fOft^ 
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S«cb  as  wsnte  tke  bislory.  of  some  pajrticalar  great  transacUott*  as  con- 
fine themflehres  to  one  xra,  or  one  pbrtioQ  of  the  history  of  a  nation, 
hare  so  great  advaatages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that  they  are 
iaeamoiaUe  if  they  fail  in  it.  Salluat's  histories  of  the  Catiiinarian  and 
Jogurthine  wars,  Xenophon's  Cyropoedia,  and  his  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories,  where  the  unity  of  histo- 
rical object  is  perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise  a  writ- 
er of  great  strength  and.  dimity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his 
bistory  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  No  one  greajt  ohject  is  properly  pur- 
«iied,  and  kept  in  view  ;  but  his  narration  is  cu|  down  into  small  pi^ices ; 
his  history  is  divided  by  summers  and  winters,  and  we  are  every  now 
and  then  leaving  transactions  unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to 
-piace,  from  Athens  to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Pelopounesns,  to  Corcyra, 
to  Mityleae,  that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places. 
We  ^are  a  great  many  disjointed  parts,  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficult  we  collect  into  one  body  $  and  through  this  faulty  distribution 
«nd  management  of  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes  more 
tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be,  Fpr  these 
reasops  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antii^uity, 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.* 

The  histohan  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with  a 
view  to  render  lus  narration  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  dates,  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.  But  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  of  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of  transactions,  in  order 
to  inform  us  of  what  was  happening  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  He 
discovers  no  art,  if  he  cannot  form  some  connection  among  the  affairs 
4vhich  he  relates,  so  as  to  introduce  tliem  in  a  pro))er  train.  lie  will 
soon  tire  the  reader,  if  be  goes  on  recording,  in  strict  chronological  or- 
■■ " ■■  ■  I  ■'        ■■       ■        ■      I  '  ■  ■ 

•(rai7i^.«c  0^^Xy  '''*  *^f**^^*  ov/uC'AXtadfK  n-w  xxret  /u«^«c  irogi'stF  <»-fOC  <r«y  man  iheef 
tfjiTttfw  K*i  vls'if.  «»  fJfh  Toi^i  TJic  OJrstyrtf  <»,'«r  aUANXai  irtifjiirk^Ktif  mtt  v^%6{c«Kf 
trt  i"  0AC0(JT»T6ff  xai  ^idto^ii  fJtiftt^  Jtf  'T/c  ff U6/7o  k^  iufnbvii  ttevtoirjt^a'ac  <c/but  icatf  «ro 
Xf^rtiucf  KM  T«  TlJflTFOf,  IK  Tw  lg'6^itt(  yaCuf.  .  Poi.YB.  Hi  tof.  Prim, 

*  The  eeoiure  which  Dtonysiua  pesses  upon  Thncjdidea,  ifl,  hi  several  urticlvs,  cai^ 
ried  too  far.  He  blames  him  for  the  choice  of  his  subject,  hs  iiqi  sufiicieiitiy  aiilendid  atid 
agreeable,  and  as  abonnUing  too  vanph  iu  crimen  and  meisfioholj  events,  on  which  be  ob- 
serves that  Thucydides  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partiHl  to  Herodotus,  whom,  both  for  the 
•hoice  and  the  conduct  of  Ma  subject,  he  prefers  to  the  other  hutorian.  It  is  time,  thHt  the 
•object  of  Thucydides  wants  the  g:.*iety  and  splendour  of  that  of  Herodotus  ;  but  h  is 
not  deficient  in  dignity.  Tlie  Peloponuesian  war  w.is  the  contest  between  two  great  ritSl 
powers,  the  Athenian  and  Lacedemonian  states,  for  the  em|nre  of  Greece.  Hei'odotus, 
lo«%8to  dwell  onpnosperons  iueidents,  and  retains  sonae what  of  the  amusing  maimer  of 
the  ancient  poetical  historians,  but  Herodotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucydides 
writes  to  the  understanding.  He  was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  liQ« 
inan  life ;  and  the  roelaneholv  events  and  cata8troi4ies  which  he  records,  are  often  bptli 
the  most  interesting  parts  of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

The  critic's  observations  on  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of  his  sub- 
ject, are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus  in  this  respect,  is  not  unjust.-^ 
BnnviiiK  (AVf  ttii  ;i^fcyo<(    g(xow&»y,     'H^o^stcc    ^t    'r«K    ^f(ie;^«K    <r»v  v^%yfiUt.tmat 

j^tt/uttf*  ytyt«»(un»f  tv  ^tAO^iMt  rt'jruft  ijuinhuc  rxt  €t^9vetc  »?«^VC  a««reexiwv,  f ri|4rv 
dorrrrau  ran  Kflcr*  to  orvrs  d-ff o<  juci  ;|^«m«va  ytyfcft»an»  €HiMfaa^i6*  ^n  xa 6^^^?  «aof,  aof 

woMtf-flU  fctfif  TO  w  €aafA%'  'Hj^iTm  J'§  tA(  vckxai  mi  vj^iv  tvoxvtitc  vjroBaruc  ^^omko- 
fitnth  avmP^f9f  «r  rmfAX.  ^iirotiiKtuii.'^W'nh  regard  to  style,  Dionysius  Rives  Tbi|C}xlidea 
the  just  praneof  energy  wid  brevity  ;  but  censures  him,  'in  many  occasions,  jiot  ^vilhoiU 
f«aion»  for  hanh  auMlouciire  expression,  deficieot  in  smopthocu  aud  e«ie. 
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their  happening  at  the  same  time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotus  be  of  greater  compaaa  than  tlait  of 
Thocjdides,  and  comprehend  a  much  greater  variety^  diseuiilar  farte 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together  ;  anddigmtiiv  tiMni 
into  order.     Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  aad  gives  a  atroBMr 
impression  of  his  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and  accuracy,  nmchnK 
fenor  to  Thucydides.     With  digressions  and  episodes  he  ^lomds  :  b«t 
when  these  have  any  connection  with  the  main  subject,  and  are  incsl- 
ed  professedly  as  episodes,  the  uni^  of  the  whole  is  less  violated  by 
them,  than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narration  of  the  prindiMl  cterr. 
Among  the  modems,  the  President  Thuanus  has,  by  attemptiw  to  malBe 
the  history  of  his  own  times  too  comprehensive,  feUen  into  the  ttm^ 
error,  of  loading  the  reader  with  a  great  variety  of  uocoBaected  faelB, 
going  on  together  in  different  parts  of  the  world  :  an  historiaD  otlier- 
wise  of  great  probity,  candour,  and  excellent  understandinc  :  but  tiinmeh 
this  want  of  umty,  more  tedious,  and  less  intere8tinr3i«  he  woSd 
otherwise  have  been. 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 


HISTORICAL  WRITING. 


After  makii«  some  ob.ervatioi.8  od  the  controversy  which  has  been 
often  earned  on  concerning  the  comparatiTe  merit  K  ancieSs^ 

the  blt^ctiof  of  ™^lrC''^'*'*  "^■^'^^^  "'  «  ^'''^  of  tmth  for 
ine  wsmiction  of  mankind.     Hence  anse  the  primary  quabties  reauired 

ma  good  butorian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gra^y.  and  dS     m^I 
principally  considered,  wag  the  unity  which  bel^gl  to  t£2rt  ofc^ 
position  ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  «Sn 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fiilfil  the  end  of  histonr 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  thpir  >nr>»»  *L      Jt  a^^ory, 

which  he  rerorH.     •f'^  a-  spnngs  the  actions  and  eveoU 

this  soccesS  -  Ir^  ^"*'  ""  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
S  knowlSi  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  p^ 
uucai  knowledge,  or  acquaintance  with  irovernment      Tho  f«™-JrL 

ToverolS'l^r''"  '  "^^  ^T'^  ">  account  for' thrrevoSti^Tf 
Rn^h    "  ?*•    ""^  ****.  »P«'-«'f  <»»  of  political  causes  on  public  X^— 

witrr:LX"the\tr.w-  'r  v^r\!'''^  i-'S  &^. 

*—  X  §^  .  ""®'  article,  polmcaJ  knowledge  theanrient  w>4 

ten,  wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  Sy    from  who»' 

nghbouring  states,  and  by  'cotqure,t^  kro^E^oTlS 

tent" c  "u  rTh?^:^'''*'**  r**'  ^'.'•^  -WaSS^rSn 
courts,     ihe  knowledge,  and  materials  of  the  ancient  histt*.- 
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iTiiis,  W6fe  tbetoby  more  limited  abd  circumscribed  ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served too,  tliat  they  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only  ;  they  had 
mo  ide^  of  writing  for  the  instraction  of  foreignei^,  whom  they  despised, 
•or  of  the  world  in  general ;  and  hence,  they  are  less  attentire  to  convey 
ail  that  -knowledge  with  r^ard  to  domestic  policy,  which  we,  in  distant 
tiaes,  would  desire  to  have  learned  from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though 
in  anctent  ages  men  were  abundantly  animated  with  tlie  love  of  liberty, 
yet  the  full  ext^t  of  the  inflnence  of  government,  and  of  pohtical 
eauaes,  wasnot.theh  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  b^n  in  modern 
limes  ;  when  a  ledger  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  govern- 
inent,  ^las  reildered  men  more  enlightened  and  intelligent,  with  respect 
to  fMiblic  atibirs. 

To  these  reasons  it  is  owing,  that  though  the  ancient  historians  set 
Irefore  «8  the  particular  facts  which  'they  relate,  in  a  very  distinct  and 
l^eanliliil  mftoner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us  a  clear  yiew  of  all 
Abe  political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation  of  affairs  of  which  they 
teeftt»  From  the  Greek  historians,  we  are  able  to  form  but  «n  imper- 
fect notion  of  the  strength,  the  ivealth,  and  the  revenues  of  the  diffe- 
rent Grecian  states  ;  of  several  of  those  revolations  that  bsppened  in 
fteir  gibTemment ;  or  of  their  separate  connections  and  interfering  inter- 
Ms.  In  writing  the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most 
ample  field  for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their 

Eeatne«s,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  government.  Yet  the 
ttruction  in  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords,  is  not  considera- 
He.  Aa  elegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautifal  relator  of  factft,  if  ever 
diere  was  one  ;  hut  by  no  means  distinguished^for  profoundness  or  pene- 
kration.  SeHust,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 
governmetkt,  which  ought  to  have  been  altbgether  a  polMical  history, 
kas  evidently  attended  more  to  the  elegance  of  narration,  ^nd  the  paint* 
bg  of  characters,  than  to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springs. 
instead  of  that  complete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have 
expected  from  him  of  tlie  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  partic- 
ular canjancture  of  affairs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a  profligate  as 
Catiline  to  become  so  formidable  to  government,  be  has  given  us  little 
tnore  than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  times. 

I  by  no  itieans,  however,  mean  to  censure  all  the  ancient  historians 
ts  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more  instruc- 
tive thsiQ  Thucydides,  Poly  bins  and  Tacitus.  Thucydides  is  grave,  in- 
telligent, and  judicious  ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact  information 
concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates  ;  and  to  shew  the  advan- 
tages or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  proposed,  and  every  mea- 
fure  that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political 
views,  ifl  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  dis- 
tinct knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.  Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a  high  degree  ; 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political  matters,  but  more 
with  respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instructive 
viewd  of  his  subject,  it  is  not  meant  that  he  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specula- 
tions. He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  our 
fully  nnderstanding  the  affairs  which  he  records.    lie  should  moke  us 
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Acquainted  with  the  political  constitutioa,  the  force,  the  rerennes^  fte 
iDternal  state  of  the  country  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  with  iti  ioCeroli 
and  connections  in  respect  of  neigbboaring  conntrtes.  He  should  place 
us,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we  may  bare  an  extensive  pm^ 
pect  of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  ip  hringing  forward  the  eres^ 
which  are  related.  But  having  put  into  our  hands  all  the  proper  mtti^ 
rials  for  judgment,  he  should  not  be  too  prodigal  of  his  own  optniofts  muk 
reasonings.  When  an  historian  is  much  given  to  dissertation,  aad  h 
ready  to  philosophise  and  speculate  on  all  that  he  records,  a  siwpickw 
naturally  arise:",  that  he  will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  namtiipe  n£ 
iacts  to  iavour  some  system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  k  rather 
by  fair  and  judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  vs,  than  faf 
iieliveriog  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  manner.  On  some  ooca* 
eions  when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  eomt 
^reat  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circttinsfcmces  ef 
which  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  may  be  allowed 
to  stand  still  for  a  little  ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may  with  fn^ 
priety  enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must  take  care  not 
to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussions,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When  observations  are  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  io  geae* 

ral,  or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can  ait* 

fully  incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  wiii  haft 

a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  deUvered  as  forma!  detached  reflec* 

tions.     For  instance  :  io  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speakiiig  af  Da* 

mitian's  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation :  *  Propriaoi  ha* 

mani  ingenii  est,  odisse  quem  lasseris.'*     The  observation  m  jaat  and 

well  applied ;  but  the  form,  in  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philih 

sophical.     A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer  effect  elsewfaere  ia 

the  same  hislorian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies  which  Germanicai 

knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  :  '  Anxias,' 

aays  he,  ^occultis  in  se  patrui  aviaeque  odiis>  quorum  caasae  acriorei 

quia  iniquac.'t     Here  a  profound  moral  observation  is  made;  batitii 

made,  without  the  appearance  of  making  it  in  form  ;  it  is  introduced  at 

a  part  of  the  narration,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Crermaa* 

icus.     We  have  another  instance  oi  the  «ame  kind,  in  the  acooant  wlach 

he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  *  Pra^fectas  Ca»* 

torum,'  on  account  of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on*  the  sol* 

diers.      'Quippe  ilufus,   diu  manipularis,    dein  centurio,   mox  caatrii 

pnefcctus,  antiquam  duramque  militiam  revocabat,  vetos  operis  et  la* 

boris,  ct  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat/|     There  was  room  for  tamh^g 

this  into  a  general  observation,  that  they  who  had  been  educated  and 

liardened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  reqaiT'* 

ing  the  like  toils  from  others.     But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitns  intro* 

duces  this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it  macll 

more  life  and  spirit.     This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of  inteituz- 

*  *  Tt  bekNigs  to  human  nature  to  hate  the  man  whom  tou  hsfe  iqjured.* 

t  '  UiioBiy  in  his  mind,  on  account  of  the  ooocealed  hatred  enteiuuned  ugutmt  lam 

bj  bit  uncle  and  grandmother,   which  was  the  moi*e  bitter  because  the  oaoie  c^  H  wag 

unjust' 
i  *  For  KttfoSf  who  liad  lon^  been  a  eommon  soldier,  afterwards  a  eentnrioa^  avail  at 

^nglh  a  i;eneral  officer,  restoreid  ihe  severe  military  discipline  of  anaent  timea.     Grova 

old  Rnti<lst  toils  and  IuUhii*s,  lie  was  the  more  ri^id  in  impoimg  themyhee^ose  be  haA  ** 

i^ccuMoracd  to  bear  tlif:m.* 
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JBg  after  this  manner,  with  the  coarse  of  his  narratire,  many  striking 
•entuEients  and  useful  oheervations. 

f  het  OS  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  historical 
narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration,  much  must 
iiepend,  as  the  first  notion  of  history  is  the  recital  of  past  facts  ;  and 
Iiow  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we  shall 
iooa  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects,  which  the  same 
^ory,  when  told  by  two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narration,  is  clearness,  order,  and  due 
^nnectioD.  To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely  master  of 
lib  subject ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  yx^vv  ;  and  comprehend  the 
|hain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  that  he  may  introduce  every  thing 
laits  proper  place  ;  that  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  track  of 
ifiairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
leeing  how  one  event  arises  out  of  another.  Without  this,  there  can  be 
k«ither  pleasure  nor  instruction,  in  reading  history.  Much  for  this  cod 
WiU  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and  con- 
ihict,  which,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  I  recommended.  Much  too  will 
depend  on  the  proper  management  of  transitions,  which  forms  one  of  the 
diief  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  In 
Aeeotion.  Nothing  tries  an,  historian's  abilities  more,  than  so  to  lay  his- 
tain  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agreeably  from  one 
fart  of  his  subject  to  another  ;  to  employ  no  clumsy  and  awkward  junc-  ' 
Inres  ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  forming  some  union  among 
^bwisactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
•  Id  the  neit  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition, 
gravity  must  always  be  maintained  in  the  narration.  There  must  be  no 
aeanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style  ;  no  quaint  nor  colloquial  phrases  ; 
w>  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.  The  smart,  or  the  sneering  man- 
lier of  telling  a  Story,  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.  1  do 
aot  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.  He  may  some- 
liQies  do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the^  strain  of  his  narra- 
lioD,  which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.  But 
lie  should  be  careful  never  to  descend  too  far ;  and,  on  occasions  where 
t  %bt  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  generally 
better  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by 
iatrodttciog  it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  profess  these  quahties  of  being  perspicuous^ 
&tinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  dull  writer ;  in  which, 
fase,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours.  We  shall  read  him 
WilhoQt  pleasure  ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  reading* 
bmatall.  He  must  therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting  ; 
Which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  dbtinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and 
•foqaence. 

Two  things  are  especially  conducive  to  this  ;  the  first  is,  a  just  medium 
tn  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded  recital  of  facts, 
^d  a  prolix  detail.  The  former  embarrasses,  and  the  latter  tii«s  us* 
An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and 
where  he  ought  to  enlai^e  ;  passing  concisely  over  slight  and  unimpor- 
^Dt  events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable  in  their 
iiatare,  or  pregnant  with  consequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  at* 
tention  to  them,  and  bringing  them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuouft 
l^Qt.    The  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  a  proper  selection  of  th% 
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circumstances  belonging  to  those  erents  which  he  chooses  to  ffoUtftiiili^ 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impressioa  on  the  mind.  It  isby  mmmd 
circumstances  and  particulars  properly  chosen,  that  a  narrattoa  bacMHs 
interesting  and  affecting  to  the  reader.  These  give  life,  body,  asdoo- 
louring  to  the  recital  of  facts,  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  preieit, 
and  passing  before  our  eyes.  It  is  this  employmenl  of  circiiiDstaixMl,ii 
narration,  that  is  properly  termed  historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pictaresfK 
descriptire  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  emiiieDily  eioeL 
Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodotos,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitos.  They  are  all  conspicuoufi^rtb 
art  of  narration.  Herodotus  is,  at  all  times,  an  agreeable  writer,  ad 
relates  every  thing  with  that  tuxivete  and  simplicity  of  ottnner,  whkk 
never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Tbucydidtf 
be  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  occasions,  as  when  he  isgivisg^ 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Plata^a,  the  sedition  is 
Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  veryitvo^ 
and  masterly  power  of  description.  Xenophon's  Cyropacdia,  aad  w 
Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  hmM* 
The  circumstances  are  finely  selected,  and  the  narrajden  iatssy^ 
engaging ;  but  his  Hellenics,  or  Continuatios-of  the  History  of  ThMjf' 
dides,  is  a  much  inferior  work.  Sallust's  Art  of  Historical  Ptintiog  >> 
his  Catilinarian,  but,  more  especially  in  his  Jugurthine  War,  is  ^ 
known  ;  though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure,  as  too  studied  aod  aflec^* 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner  ;  and  is  excelled  bj  » 
historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration ;  several  remarkable  ex- 
amples might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance*  of  tbe 
famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Fares  Cm* 
dinae,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the  most  beta- 
tiful  exemplifications  of  historical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be  i^ 
with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  description  of  the  narrow  pass  betwees 
two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  had  decoyed  the  Romans,  ^bn 
they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left,  we  ase  wm 
to  see,  first,  their  astonishment,  next,  their  indignation^  aid  then,  tbeir 
dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  such  circinnrtM*» 
and  actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their  situation.  The  ^f^^ 
and  unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pass  the  night ;  the  copsolU^^  ^ 
the  Samnites  ;  the  various  measures  proposed  to  be  takmi ;  the  ism- 
sages  between  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.  Atleagib,* 
the  morning,  the  consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  thej  coqm 
receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrenderiog  their  arms,  sod  pit* 
ing  under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  &e  last  mark  of  igp^' 
ny  for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  giv«  *■ 
the  author's  own  words.  *  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  co»»o1b* 
adventus  ;  ut  vix  ah  iis  alvstinerent  manus,  quorum  temcritste  lo  ^ 
locum  deducti  essent.  Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  anna  moi  tracer 
da,  et  inermes  futuras  dextras  ;  proponere  sibimet  ipsi  ante  ocalos,  ^ 
gum  hostile,  et  lodibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  p^r  ^P'^^J. 
ermium  iter.  Inde  fadi  agminis  miserabilem  viam  ;  per  •ocioi^/"^ 
bes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  ssepe  ipsi  triumf^antes  ^^1^^ 
Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  victos ;  sibi  non  ^^""^ 
iicuisse  gladios,  non  manum  cum  hoste  consercre  ;  sibi  "^9^*^^°"?^, 
ma,  nequlcquam  vires,  nequicquam  animos  datos.    H«c  fremeno 
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hdra  fatalis  ignominiaB  advenit.  Jamprimum  cum  singulis  restimentis, 
inermes  extra  yallam  abire  jussi.  Turn  a  consulibus  abire  lictores  jussi, 
paludannentaqoe  detracta.  TaDtam  boc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos 
dedeodoSy  lacerandosque  censuerant,  miserationem  fecit,  ut  suas  quis- 
que  conditionis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantae  majestatia»  velut  ab 
nefando  spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.  Primi  consules,  prope  scminu- 
di,  sub  jugam  missi,'*  &c.  Tbe  rest  of  tbe  story,  which  it  would  be 
too  loDg  to  insert,  is  carried  ofi  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  pic^ 
turesque  circumstances.! 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though  in 
a  maimer  altogether  different  from  that  of  Livy.  Livy's  descriptions 
are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural ;  those  of  Tacitus  consist  in  a 
few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncom- 
mon light.  Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of  Rome,  and 
of  the  emperor  Galba^  when  Otho  was  advancing  against  him  :  ^  Ageba* 
tar  hoc  illuc  Galba,  vario  'urbae  fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique 
basUicis  et  templis,  lugub^i  prospectu.  Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulla 
▼ox  ;  sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  converss  ad  omnia  aures.  Non  tumultus, 
non  quies  ;  sed  quale  magni  metus,  et  magnae  irse,  silentium  est.^|     No 

*  *  The  ftrriiral  of  the  consuls  in  the  eainp,  wrought  np  their  |»ttS9ions  to  such  a  deji^e, 
that  they  eookl  seareely  abstain  from  laying  violent  bands  on  them,  as  by  their  rashness  tiiey 
bad  been  hroaght  into  th»s  situation.  They  began  to  look  npon  one  another ;  to  cast  a  melan- 
idboly  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  snrrendereil,  and  on  their  right  handi^ 
%hioli  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke  under  which  they  were  to  pass ;  the  scofle 
of  the  conquerors  :  and  their  haughty  Iooks.  when  disarmed  and  stripped,  they  shoaUi  ht^ 
led'tfiixittgh  the  hestile  lines :  all  rose  before  their  eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  th6 
sad  journey  which  awaited  them,  when  they  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced 
army  through  the  territories  of  their  allies^  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning 
in  triumph  to  their  families  and  native  land  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one  another, 
without  an  engagement,  without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To  their  hard  fate 
it  fell,  never  to  have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  look  an  enemy  in  the 
iaee;  to  them  only,  arms,  strength  and  courage,  had  been  given  in  vain.  While  they  were 
thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation  the  fatal  moment  of  dieir  ignominy  arrived. '  First, 
Uiey  were  all  commandetl  to  come  forth  from  tbe  camp,  without  armour,  and  in  a  single 
garment  Next,  orders  were  given,  that  the  consuls  should  be  left  without  their  licfors, 
and  that  their  should  be  stripped  of  their  robes.  Such  commiseration  did  this  affront  ex- 
eiie  among  them,  who,  but  a  litUe  before,  had  been  for  delivering  up  those  very  consulii, 
to  the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that  every  one  forgot  his  own  condition,  and 
turned  his  eyes  aside  from  this  infamous  disgt*aoe,  suffered  by  the  consular  dignity,  as  front 
a  speetacle  which  was  too  detestable  to  be  beheld.  The  consuls,  almost  half  naked,  were 
first  made  to  pass  under  the  yoke,'  kc 

t  The  description  which  Csrsar  gives  of  the  constemstton  occasioned  in  his  camp,  by  the 
accounts  which  were  spread  among  his  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  size,  and  tbe  courage 
of  the  Germans,  affords  an  instance  of  historical  painting,  executed  in  a  simple  manner  ; 
tnd,  at  the  same  time,  exhibitirig  a  natural  and  lively  scene.  ^  Dum  paucos  dies  ad  Veson- 
tiQoem  moratur,  ex  pereunctatione  nostrorum,  voscibusque  Gallorum  ao  mercatorum,  qui 
iiigenti  magnitiidine  corporom  Gerinanos,  incredibili  virtute,  adqne  exercitatione  in  nrmia 
ttte  pnedicabant  ;  s  -pe  numero  sese  cum  iis  congresses  ne  vol  turn  qnidem  atque  aciem. 
O^lorum  ferre  potoisse ;  tantus  subito  terror  omnem  exercitum  occopavit  ut  non  medio- 
eriler  oouiinsn  mentes  animoique  perturbareL  Hie  primum  ortos  est  a  tribunis  militum, 
M  prapfectiSy  reliquisqae  qui  ex  urbe,  amicitie  causa,  Csssarem  secnti,  simm  pericuhinx 
niserabantur,  (|uod  non  magnum  in  re  militari  usum  habehant  quorum  alius,  aliu  caqs^ 
illatii  quam  sibi  ad  pro8ciseendum  nccessariara  esse  dioeret,  pctcbat  ut  ejus  voloniate 
^>Mdere  lieeret.  KonnUUi  pudore  adduoti,  nt  thooris  susiueionem  ritarent,  remanebant. 
HiiMque  vultum  fingere.  nequc  interduro  lacrymas  tenere  poterant.  Abditi  in  (sbcmtica- 
lis  aut  suum  faton  querebantur,  aut  cnm  familiaribus  suit,  eommune  pericnlum  miseraban- 
hv.   Volgo,  totis  castris  testamenta  obsignabantur.' 

Dx  BxtL  Gail.  L.  I. 
^  *  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  multitude,  shoving  him  from  place  te 
P^ce.    The  temples  aiyi  the  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds  of  a  dismal  appear- 
^oee;   No  ctemoun  were  heard,  either  from  the  citiiena,  or  from  the  rabble.    Their  couo* 

Zz 
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to  the  judicious  Father,  Paul.  Bentivoglio,  id  his  excellent  history,  of  tlie 
fvars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid  and  pooipoiit 
manner  ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  eiitertainii^ 
relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading  a  sort  of  uniformity  orer 
all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guided  too  regulariy-by  politi- 
cal interest.  But,  although  some  such  objections  may  be  maide  to  these 
authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of 
modern  historical  writers. '  The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in  Latin  by 
Faroianus  Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note  ;  but  is  not  entitled  to  the  same 
reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians  1  have  named.  Strada  i« 
too  violently  partial  to  the  Spanish  cause  ;  and  too  open  a  panegyrist  of  the 
Prince  of  Farma.  He  is  florid,  diffuse,  and  an  affected  imitator  of  the 
manner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in  many 
kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who  have  done 
so  much  honour  to  modern  literature,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  degre^^ 
the  talent  of  narration.  lUiany  of  their  later  historical  writers  are  spir- 
ifed,  lively  and  agreeable  ;  and  some  of  them  not  deficient  in  profi>UDd- 
ness  and  penetration.  They  have  not,  however,  produced  any  such 
capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom  I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for  its  histo- 
rical productions.  Early,  indeed,  Scotland  made  some  figure  by  means 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant  writer,  classical  in  his 
Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration  and  description.  But  one 
cannot  but  suspect  hini  to  be  more  attentive  to  elegance  than  to  accu- 
racy. Accustomed  to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans 
of  ancient  governments,  the  feuqal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered 
into  his  thoughts  ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitution, 
bis  political  views  are  of  course,  inaccurate  and  imperfect.  When  he 
copoies  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  fimes,  there  is  such  a  change  in 
))is  manner  of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what 
side  soever  the  truth  lies  with  regard  to  those' dubious  and  long  contro- 
verted facts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im- 
possible to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of 
party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerable  is  Lord 
Clarendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of  one  side, 
yet  there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts,  than  might 
at  first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity  runs  throi^h 
his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  His  sentences, 
indeed,  are  oAen  too  long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix  ;  bat  his 
style,  on  the  whole, is  manly  *  and  his  merit,  as  an  historian,  is  much  be- 
yond mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perspicuous  ;  but  he  has 
hardly  any  other  historical  merit.  His  style  is  too  careless  and  familiar 
fur  history  ;  his  characters  arej  indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and  strong 
hand  ;  but  they  are  generally  light  and  satirical ;  and  hh  abounds  so 
much  in  little  stories  concerning  himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a  wri- 
ter of  nienioirs  than  of  history.  During  a  long  period,  English  histori- 
ral  authors  were  little  more  than  dull  compilers  ;  till  of  late  the  dis- 
liiiij^iiisbed  names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised  the 
British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputation  and  dig- 
nity. ^  .  ,       ^ 

'  1  observed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annals,  memoirs,  and  lives, 
^va  the  inf'Tior  kind*  of  historical  composition,     It  mil  be  proper,  be- 
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fore  di$inis8ing  this  subject,  to  make  a  few  obseirations  upon  them. 
Annak  are  commonly  understood  to  eigniifj  a  collection  of  facts,  digest- 
ed according  to  chronologic<il  order  ;  rather  serving  for  the  materials 
of  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of  history  theniselves.  All  that 
is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  dis- 
tinct, and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  pf  composition,  in  which  an  author  does  not 
pretend  to  give  full  information  of  all  the  facts  respecting  the  period  of 
which  he  writes,  but  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had  access  to  know 
or  whsft  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some 
person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  transaction,  which  he  chooses  for 
his  subject.  From  a  writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the 
same  profound  research,  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of 
'history.  He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and 
gravity.  He  nlay  talk  freely  of  himself ;  he  may  descend  into  the  most 
ifemili^  anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be 
sprightly  and  interesting  ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things 
that  are  useful  and  curious  ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  bewitch- 
ing to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  conceive  every 
transaction,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singular  importance. 
There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly  as  the  French, 
should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring  forth  a  whole  flood 
of  memoirs  ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  little  more  than  agreeable 
triQes. 

Sope,  however,  must  Jbe  excepted  from  this  general  character : 
two  in  particular  ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those 
of  the  Duke  of  Sully.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure 
of  agreeable  and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  much  instruction, 
and  much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  politics  be  often 
too  flne  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  factious  leader,  such  as 
the  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his  own  character,  and  that 
C|f  several  great  personages  of  his  time,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  by  any 
||>erson  of  good  sense  without  benefit.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Sally,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great 
merit,  and  deserve  to  be  mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  menaoirs 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  usefulness,  and  the  dignity  of  a  full  legiti- 
mate history.  They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  beau- 
tiful display  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  hbtory  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  incorrupt  ministers,  and 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of  tnodem  times. 
I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good  sense,  than  Sully's 
-jMemoirs  ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business,  and  action  in  the  world. 

Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  compo- 
sition ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history  :  but  to  the  bulk  of  readers, 
perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  afibrds  tiiem  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings  of  eminent  men 
fully  displayed  ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  thorough  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  such  persons,  than  history  generally  allows.  For  a 
writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances, 
and  familiar  incidents.  <  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  person  whose  actions  he  records  ; 
nay,  it  id  from  private  life,  from  familiar,  domestic,  and  seemingly  triv- 
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^  ial  occurrences,  that  we  ofleo  receire  most  light  into  the  real  chancteb 
In  this  species  of  writing,  Plutarch  has  no  small  merit ;  and  to  hion  m 
stand  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  coficenuq^ 
several  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  ii, 
indeed,  better  than  his  manner  ;  as  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  pecoliir 
beauty  or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  haireKHB& 
times  been  taxed ;  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to, 
bis  lives  of  eminent  men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  tr^ 
ure  of  instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  moat  hnoMtte 
writers  of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition  ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  im 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  Ughts  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history,  without  taking  notice  of  at 
very  great  improvement  which,  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  introdoc* 
«d  into  historical  composition  ;  I  mean,  a.  more  particular  attentioathait 
was  formerly  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  religion^  Utentooe, 
and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  geniqs  ofoatipBi^ 
It  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historian  to  exhibd 
manners,  as  weff  as  facts  and  events  ;  and  assuredly,  whatever  dbpkja 
the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  different  periods,  and  illustratei  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  useful  and  interestingthaQtbe  de- 
tail of  sieges  and  battles.  The  person,  tp  whom  we  are  most  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  this  iokprovement  into  history  is  the  celebnted 
M.  Voltaire,  whose  genius  has  shone  with  such  saqirisiog  lustre,  iase 
many  different  parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of 
the  first  great  productions  in  this,  taste ;  and  4oon  drew  throaghooi^ 
Europe,  that  general  attention,  and  received  tbftt  high  approbation^  whicb 
so  ingenious,  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  oa  theneih 
eral  history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to  be 
considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  anhistoncsl  work; 
but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events  that  have  bap* 
pened  throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes  that  socces- 
sively  took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different  nations.  Tho9^ 
in  some  dates  and  facts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  is  tio^ 
with  those  particulaurities  which  unhappily  distinguish  Voltaire's  maoo^ 
of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  yet  ii  contains  so  many  eolaiged  and 
instructive  views,  as  justly  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  either  read 
or  write  the  history  of  those  ages. 
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As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  ^f  ,7 
the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  falls  directly  under  the  laws  of  cnti- 
cism,  1  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  preceding  lectures.  The  re- 
maining species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  less  room  for  cntica* 
observation. 
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'Pfiflosopbical  writing,  for  instance,  will  nbt  lead  ns  into  any  long 
'discussion*  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruction,  not 
■fbr  entertainment,  the  Htyle,  the  form  and  dress  of  such  writings,  are 
less  material  t)bjectB.  They  are  objects,  however,  that  must  not  l8e 
wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  study* 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  to  engage  ^eir  attention,  and  to  interest  them  in 
his  subject  by  fats  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  is  not  likely  to  prove  snccess- 
TtA.  The  -saitoe  truths  and  reasonings,  delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  man*- 
toer,  *orwith  a  proper  measure  of  elegatice  and  beauty,  will  make  very 
different  impressions  on  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest,  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  utmost 
*petspicuity  ;  and,  "by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words,  and  tlie  con- 
struction of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  study  which 
demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  aud  good  writing. 
Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  io 
ft  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no  words  of  uncertain  mean- 
ing, no  loose  or  indeterminate  expressions  ;  and  should  avoid  using  words 
Which  are  seemingly  "synonymous,  without  carefully  attending  to  the  va- 
riation which  they  make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear  'then  and  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a  title 
to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess  this  qual- 
ity, and  be,  at  the  sarme  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should  therefore 
gtudysome  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render  his  composition 
pleasiti^and  graceful.  One  of*  the  mosft* agreeable,  and  one  of  the  most 
tiseful  embellishments  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in 
ifitistrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men. 
Ml  moral  and  political  "sublects  naturally  afford  scope  for  these  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  room  for  emplpyitig  them,  they  seldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  happy  effect.  They  dhrersify  the  composition  ;  they  relieve 
tiieittlnd^rom  the  fatigue  of  mere  fteasontng,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
more  fall  conviction  than  any  reasonings  produce  :  for  they  take  phi- 
tosophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give  weight  to  speculation,  by  shewing 
Jts  connection  with  real  life,  and  the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits  besides  of  a  polished,  a  neat,  and  elegant 
sMe.  It  admitB  t»f  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the  calm  figures 
bf  speech,  by^hich  an  author  may  convey  his  sense  to  the  under- 
itanding  wifli  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains 
the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however,  that  all  hra  orna- 
ments be  df  the  chastest  kind,  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid  ; 
which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philosopher,  that  it  is  much  bet- 
ter for  him  to  err  on  the  »de  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too 
much  omam^i.  Some  of  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left 
Bs  philosophical  treatises  composed  with  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
Seneca  has  been  long  and  jtistly  censured  for  the  affectation  that  appears 
in  his  ^tyle.  He  is  too  fond  or  a  certain  brilliant  and  spsirkling  manner  ; 
of  antithesis  and  quaint  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  often  expresses  himself  with  mueh  livdiness  and  force  ; 
though  hit  style,  tipon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserting  rniit2[tion.  In 
English,  Afr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  UndeVstanditig,  may 
be  pohsted  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness, 
and  di^ttnctae^  of  philosophical  ^tyle,  with  very  little  approach. to  or- 
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nament ;  Lord  Shaflesburj's  writings,  oo  the  other  hand,  exhibit  pliii< 
ophy  dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament  which  it  can  admit ;  perhapf 
with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it. 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which  it 
mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  waj  of  dia- 
logue and  cons'ersation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  hare  ^ven  m 
some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works  ;  and  several  of  the  moderoi 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may  be  executed 
in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  where  none  but  the  speaken 
appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses  or,  as  the  recital  of  a  coo- 
versalion,  where  the  author  himself  appears,  and  gives  an  accoont  oC 
what  passed  in  discourse  ;  which  is  the  method  that  Cicero  generally 
follows.  But  though  those  different  methods  make  some  variation  ia 
the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  composition  is  at  bottom  the  same  in 
both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other  of  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste  ;  but  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  exe- 
cution than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  it  requires  more  then  merely 
the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  in  succession.  It  ought  to 
be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversation ;  exhibit- 
ing the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  suiting  to 
the  character  of  each,  that  pecuUarity  of  thought  and  expression  wluch 
distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thiis  conducted,  gives  (he 
reader  a  very  agreeaMe  entertainment  ;  as  by  means  of  the  debate  go- 
ing on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  a  fair  and  fall  view  of  both 
sides  of  the  argument  ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  amused  with  polite  con- 
versation, and  with  a  display  of  consistent  and  well  supported  cbaracteri. 
Ail  author,  therefore,  who  has  genius  for  executing  such  a  compositioa 
afler  this  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  of  any 
composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  conyersa- 
tions,  and  that  one  speak  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  the  same,  as 
if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He  sets  op  a  pld- 
lotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  philatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B  ;  who,  after  mntua! 
comphmcnts,  and  aAer  admiring  the  fineness  of  the  morning  or  even- 
ing, .and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference 
concerning  some  great  matter  ;  and  all  that  we  know  £3krther  of  them 
is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and 
of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose 
some  trivial  objections  ;  over  which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  tri- 
umph ;  and  leaves  his  sceptical  antagonist  at  the  end  much  hambled, 
and  generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  in- 
sipid manner  of  writing  ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  some* 
thing,  which  we  see  the  author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without 
the  spirit  of  conversation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  bat  to 
make  awkward  interruptions  ;  and  we  should  with  more  patience  hear 
the  author  continuing  always  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  tronbled  with  the  an- 
meaning  appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  no 
more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dialogues. 
The  scenery,  and  the  circumstaDces  of  many  of  them^  are  beautifalif 
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painted.  The  characters  of  the  sophists,  with  whom  Socrates  disputed, 
are  well  drawn  :  a  variety  of  personages  are  exhibited  to  us  ;  we  are 
introdaced  into  a  real  conversatioa,  often  supported  with  much  life  and 
spirit,  after  the  Socratic  manner.  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagina- 
tion, no  philosophical  writer,  ancient  or  modem,  is  comparable  to  Plato. 
The  only  fault  of  his  imagination  is^  such  an  excess  of  fertility  as  allows 
it  sometimes  to  obscure  his  judgment  It  frequently  carries  him  into 
allegory,  fiction,  enthusiasm,  and  the  airy  regions  of  mystical  theology. 
The  philosopher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  the  poet.  But  whether  we  be  edi- 
fied with  the  matter  or  not,  (and  much  edification  he  often  affords)  vrk 
"axe  always  entertained  with  the  manner ;  and  left  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion of  the  sublimity  of  the  author's  genius. 

Cicero's  dialogues,  or  those  recitajs  of  conversations,  which  he  has 
introduced  into  several  of  his  philosophical  and  critical  works,  are  not 
so  spirited,  nor  so  characteristical,  as  those  of  Plato.  Yet  some,  as  that 
'  De  Oratore,'  especially,  are  agreeable  and  well  supported.  They 
show  us  conversation  carried  on  among  some  of  the  principal  persons  of 
ancient  Rome,  with  freedom,  good  breeding,  and  dignity.  The  author 
of  the  elegant  dialogue,  *  De  Cansis  Corruptae  Eloquentiae,'  which  is 
annexed  sometimes  to  the  works  of  Quintilian,  and  sometimes  to  those 
of  Tacitus,  has  happily  imitated,  perhaps  has  excelled,  Cicero^  in  this 
manner  of  writing. 

Lucian  is  a  dialogue  writer  of  much  eminence  ;  though  his  subjects 
are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  among  philosophical 
authors.    He  has  given  the  model  of  the  light  and  humourous  dialogue, 
and  has  carried  it  to  great  perfection.    A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  wit  and  penetration,   distinguishes  all  his  writings*     His 
jpreat  object  was,  to  expose  the  follies  of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry 
of  philosophy,  which  prevailed  in  his  age  ;  and  he  could  not  have  taken 
any  more  successful  method  for  this  end,  than  what  he  has  employed 
in  his  dial(^es,  especially  in  those  of  the  gods  and  of  the  dead,  which 
are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire.     In  this  invention  of  dialogues  of  tha 
dead,  he  has  been  followed  by  several  modern  authors.     Fontenelle» 
in  particular,  has  given  us  disJogues  of  this  sort,  which  are  sprightly 
and  agreeable  ;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they 
all  become  Frenchmen  in  his  hands.     Indeed,  few  thing?  in  composition 
are  more  difficult,   than  in  the  course  of  a  moral  dialogue,  to  exhibit 
characters  properly  distinguished  ;  as  calm  conversation  furnishes  none 
of  those  assistances  for  bringing  characters  into  light,  which  the  active 
scenes,  and  interesting  situations  of  the  drama  afford.    Hence,  few  au.* 
thors  are  eminent  for  characteristical  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.     One 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  English  language,  is  a  writer  of  the  last 
age.  Dr.  Henry  More,  in  his  divine  dialogues,  relating  to  the  foundation 
of  natural  religion.     Though  his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete^ 
and  his  speakers  be  marked  with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  times, 
yet  the  dialogue  is  animated  by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightli- 
ness  of  conversation,  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings 
of  this  kind.     Bishop  Berkeley's  dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of 
matter,  do  not  attempt  any  display  of  characters ;  but  furnish  an  in- 
stance of  a  very  abstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means 
of  conversation  properly  managed. 

I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  epistolary  writing  which 
possesses  a  kind  of  middle  plaqe  between  the  Serious  and  amusing  spe- 
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cics  of  competition.    Epistolary  writing  appears,  at  first  view,  to 
into  a  very  wide  ticM.     For  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  on  which 
may  not  convey  his  thoughts  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  letter.     Lord 
Shafteshury,  for  instance,  Mr  Harris,  ,and  several  other  wnten,  hmwe 
chosen  to  give  this  form  to  philosophical  treatises.     Bat  this  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  class  such  treatises  under  the  head  of  epistolary  compositioiL 
Though  they  bear,  in  the  title  page,  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  tiic  fini 
address,  the  friend  disappears,  and  we  see,  that  it  is,  in  troth,  the  po^ 
lie  with  whom  the  author  corresponds.     Seneca's  epistles  are  of  thit 
sort     There  is  no  probability  that  they  ever  passed  in  correspoDdence, 
as  real  letters.     They  are  no  other  than  miscellaneous  dissertatiooff  oft 
moral  subjects  ;  which  the  author,  for  his  convenience,  chose  to  put  into 
the  epistolary  form.     Even  where  one  writes  a  real  letter  on  some  for- 
tnal  topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolation  to  a  person  under  distress, 
such  as  Sir  Wifliarii  Temple  has  written  to  the  countess  of  Essex  oo 
the  death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  hberty,  on  such  occasions,  to  write 
wholly  as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher,  and  to  assume  the  style  and  man- 
ner of  one,  without  reprehension.     We  consider  the  author  not  as  writ- 
ing a  letter,  but  as  composing  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  some  one  person. 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinct  species  of  composition,  sul^ect 
to  the  cognizance  of  criticism  only,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the  easy 
and  familiar  kind  ;  when  it  is  conversation  carried  on  upon  paper,  be- 
tween two  friends  at  a  distance.  Such  an  intercourse,  when  well  coo- 
Jucted,  may  be  rendered  very  agreeable  to  readers  of  taste,  if  the 
subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  will  be  the  more  valuable.  Even 
though  there  should  be  nothing  very  considerable  in  the  subject,  yet, 
if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspondence  be  agi^eable  ;  if  thej  be 
written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  native  grace  and  ease,  thej  may 
still  be  entertaining ;  more  especially  if  there  be  any  thing  to  interest 
us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write  thettf.  Hence  the  curiosity 
which  the  public  has  always  discovered,  concerning  the  letters  of  emi- 
nent persons.  We  expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhat  of  their  real 
character.  It  is  childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to 
find  the  whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.  Concealment  and  disguise 
take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  human  intercourse.  But  still,  as  letters 
from  one  friend  to  another  make  the  nearest  approach  to  conversatim, 
we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  character  displayed  in  tibese  than  i& 
other  productions,  which  fire  studied  for  public  view.  -We  please  our- 
selves with  beholding  the  writer  in  a  situation  which  allows  him  to  be 
at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overflowings  of  his  heart. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  the  agreeableness  of  epistolaiy 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducing  us  into  some  acquaintance  with 
the  writer.  There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for  the  man,  not  for  the 
'author.  Its  first  and  fundamental  requisite  is,  to  be  natural  and  simple ; 
for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it  is  in  converea* 
tion.  Thfs  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit.  These  are  gracefiil 
in  letters,  just  at  they  are  in  conyersation  :  when  they  flow  easily,  and 
without  being  studied  ;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  not  to  cloy.  One 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  and  to  sparkle 
always,  will  not  please  long.  The  style  of  letters  should  not  be  too 
highly  polished.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct,  but  no  more.  All 
nicety  about  words,  betrays  study ;  anji  hegce  musical  periods^  and  ap- 
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pearancei  of  Dumber  and  harmony  in  arrangement,  should  be  carefully 
avoided  in  letters.  The  best  letters  are  commonly  such  as  the  authors 
liave  written  with  most  facility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagination  dic- 
tates, alfrays  flows  readily  ;  but  where  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest these,  constraint  appears  ;  and  hence,  those  letters  of  mere  com- 
pliment, congratulation,  or  affected  condolence,  which  have  cost  the* 
authors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  that  reason,  they  per- 
haps consider  as  their  master-pieces,  never  fail  of  being  the  most  disa- 
l^reeable  and  insipid  to  the  readers. 

It  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  remembered,  that  the  ease  and  simpli- 
city which  I  have  recommended  in  epistolary  correspondence,  are  not  to 
be  miderstood  as  importing  entire  carelessness.     In  writing  to  the  most 
intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree, of  attention,  both  to  the  subject  and  the 
style,  is  requisite  and  becoming.     It  is  no  more,  than  what  we  owe  both  to 
ourselves,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond.     A  slovenly  and 
neglected  manner  of  writing,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want  of  respect 
7*he  liberty,  besides,  of  writing  letters  with  too  carel<^ss  a  hand,  is  apt  to 
l»etray  persons  into  imprudence  in  what  they  write.     The  tirst  requisite, 
both  in  conversation  and  correspondence,  is  to  attend  to  all  the  proper 
decorums  which  our  own  character,  and  that  of  others  demand.     An  im* 
prudent  expression  in  conversation  may  be  forgotten  and  pass  away  ;  but 
ivhen  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  remember,  that  *  Liiera 
.scriptamanet.' 

Pliny's  letters  are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which  the 

ancients  have  given  us,  in  the  epistolary*  way.     They  are  elegant  and 

polite ;  and  exhibit  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 

But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrase,  they  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp. 

They  are  too  elegant  and  fine  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  thinking,  that 

the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to 

-write  only  for  his  friends.     Nothing  indeed  is  more  difBcult  than  for  an 

author  who  publishes  his  own  letters,  to  divest  hin^self  altogether  of 

attention  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  says  ;  by  lyhich  means 

he  becomes  much  less  agreeable  thaoa  man  of  parts  would  be,  if  without 

any  constraint  of  this  sort  he  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cicero's  epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Fliny,  are  on  several 
accounts,  a  far  more  valuable  collection  ;  indeed,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  letters,  extant  in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real  busi- 
ness, written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  composed  with  purity  and 
elegance,  but  without  the  least  affectation  ;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
merit,  written  without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world. 
For  it  appears,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  his  own  letters  ;  and  we 
are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  f reed-man  Tyro,  for  the  large 
collection  that  was  made  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant, 
amounting  to  near  a  thousand.*  They  contain  the  most  authentic  mate- 
rials of  the  history  of  that  age  :  and  are  the  last  monuments,  which  remain 
of  Rome  in  its  free  state  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  written  during 
diat  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ;  the 
most  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of 
mankind.     To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open 

*  See  hU  letter  to  Attieas,  vbicb  wti  written  a  year  or  two  before  his  death,  in  which 
be  tells  him,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  his  epistles,  that  be  Jiad  do  collecciou 
«f  them,  and  th«t  Tjro  had  only  abottt  seventy  of  them. 

Ad.  ATT.  i€.  f.. 
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himself  and  his  heart,  with  entire  freedom.  In  Ae  course  of  hk  coiref- 
pondence  with  others,  we  are  introduced  into  acquaintance  with  pewenik 
of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  remarkahle  that  sscMt  «f 
Cicero's  correspondents,  as  weD  as  himself,  are  elegant  and  p<^te  wri- 
ters :  which  serves  to  heighten  our  idea  of  the  taste  and  maBnen  of 
that  age. 

The  most  distinguished  collection  of  letters  in  the  Eoj^sh  langqage,  it 
that  of  Mr.  Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends  ;  paxtlj  puUished  io 
Mr.  Pope^s  wof'ks,  and  partly  in  those  of  Dean  Swift.  This  collectifiii 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agreeahle  one  ;  and  contains  much 
wit  and  ingenuity.  It  is  not,  however,  altogether  free  from  the  fiudt 
which  I  imputed  to  Plimr's  epistles,  of  too  much  study  and  refineoaeDt. 
In  the  variety  of  letters  from  different  person^,  contained  in  that  collec- 
tion, we  find  many  that  are  written  with  ease,  and  a  heautiful  ain^licity. 
Those  of  Dr.  Arhuthnot,  in  particular,  always  deserve  that  praiae 
Dean  Swift's  also  are  unaffected  ;  and  as  a  proof  of  their  heing  so,  thef 
exhibit  his  character  fully,  with  all  its  defects ;  though  it  were  to  be 
wished,  foV  the  honour  of  his  memory,  that  14s  epistolary  correspondence 
had  not  been  drained  to  the  dregs,  by  so  many  successive  publicatioiis,  as 
have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several  oi  Lord  Bolingbroke'a  and  of 
Bishop  Atterbury's  letters,  are  masterly.  The  censure  of  wiitiiu^  letten 
in  too  artificial  a  manner,  falls  heaviest  pn  Mr.  Pope  himself.  There  fi| 
visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  the  heart  in  his  letters,  than  ia 
those  of  some  of  his  correspondents.  He  had  formed  himself  on  the 
manner  of  Voiture,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  a  wit  His  letteia  to 
ladies  are  full  of  affectation.  Even  in  writing  to  his  friends,  how  forced 
an  introduction  is  the  following  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Addison  :  M  am  niiore 
joyed  at  your  return,  than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  much  as  f 
wish  for  him  in  this  melanchoDy  wet  season  ;  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like 
yours,  to  be  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  caanot  bear 
his  lustre.'  How  stiff  a  compliment  is  it  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury  ?  <  Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  the  public  be  now  orer,  I 
dare  say,  yoii  are  still  tendering  its  welfare' ;  as  the  sun  in  winter,  when 
seeming  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  warmth  and  benedictions 
for  a  better  season.'  This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  harangue ; 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  widi 
another. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  French  genius  appear  to  much  advantage 
ih  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  several  agreeable  publications, 
in  the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  most  celebrated  episto- 
lary writers.  Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  accoont  of 
his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style.  But  Voiture  continued  long  a 
favourite  author.  His  composition  is  extreme^  sparkling ;  he  shows  a 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifie  in  the  most  entertaining  manner.  His 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  ojpen  and  prpfesised  a  wit  to  be  tho^ughly 
agreeable  as  a  letter  writer.  The  letters  of  Madam  de  Sevigne  are  now 
esteemed  the  most  accomplished  model  of  a  /amihar  correspondence. 
They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  and 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  they  are  overloaded  with  extravagant  compli- 
ments, and  expressions  of  fondness  to  her  favourite  daughter  ;  but  withal, 
they  show  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  such  ease  and  ^niried 
narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  beautiful  painting, 
perfectly  free  from  any  affectation^  that  they  are  justly  entitled  to  high 
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pnis^.    The  letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  are  not  unworthy 
<jf  being  named  after  those  of  ftfad.  de  Sevigne.     They  have  much  of 
the  Flinch  ease  and  yivacity  ;  and  retain  more  the  cliaracter  of  agreea- 
ble epistolary  style,  than  perhaps  any  letters  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Ett^sk  language. 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  very  numerous,  though  in  general,  a  very 
insignificant  class  of  Writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances  and 
novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too  insignificant,  to  deserve 
thai  any  particular  notice  should  be  taken  of  them.  But  I  cannot  be  of 
this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletcher  of  Salton,  in  one  of  his  tracts,  quotes  it  as 
the  saying  of  a  wise  man,  that  give  him  the  making  of  all  the  ballads  of 
a  nation,  he  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their  laws.  The 
saying  was  founded  on  reflection  and  good  sense,  and  applies  to  the  sub- 
ject now  before  us.  For  any  kind  of  writing,  how  trifling  soever  in 
appearance,  that  obtains  a  general  currency,  and  especially  that  early 
pre-occupies  the  imagination  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  must  demand 
particillar  attention.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  both  on 
the  morals,  and  taste  of  a  nation. 

In  fkct,  fictitious  histories,  might  be  employed  for  very  useful  purpo- 
ses.    They  furnish  one  of  the  best  channels  for  conveying  instruction. 
Sot  painting  human  life  and  manners,  for  showing  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  betrayed  by  our  passions,  for  rendering  virtue  amiable  and  vice 
odious.     The  efiect  of  well  contrived  stories,  towards   accomplishing 
these  purposes,  is  stronger  than  any  efi*ect  that  can  be  produced  by  sim- 
ple and  naked  instruction  ;  and  hence  we  fmd,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all 
a^es,  have  more  or  less  employed  fables  and  fictions,  as  the  vehicles  of 
knowledge.     These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  dramatic 
poetxy.     It  is  not,  therefore,  the  nature  of  this  sort  of  writing  consider- 
ed in  itself,  but  the  faulty  manner  of  its  execution,  that  can  expose  it  to 
any  contempt.     Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  for  fictitious  his- 
tory, as  a  proof  of  the  greatness  and  dignity  of  the  human  mind.     He 
observes  very  ingeniously,  that  the  objects  of  this  world,  and  the  com- 
mon train  of  aflairs  which  we  behold  going  on  in  il,  do  not  fill  the 
mind,  nor  give  it  entire  satisfaction.     We  seek  for  something  that  shall 
expand  the  mind  in  a  greater  degree  :  we  seek  for  more  heroic  and 
illustrious  deeds,  for  more  diversified  and  surprising  events,  for  a  more 
splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  tegular  and  just  distribution  of  rewards 
and  punishments  than  what  we  find  here  ;  because  we  meet  not  with 
these  in  true  history,  we  have  recourse  to  fictitious.     We  create  worlds 
according  to  our  fiincy,  in  order  to  gratify   our  capacious   desires  : 
*'  Accommodando,^'  says  that  great  philosopher,  ''  rerum  simulachra  ad 
animi  desideria,  non  submittendo  animum  rebus,  quod  ratio  facit,  et  his- 
tona.^'*     Let  us  then,  since  the  subject  wants  neither  dignity  hor  use, 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  nse  and  progress  of  fictitious  history, 
and  the  different  forms  it  has  assumed  in  difierent  countries. 

In  all  countries  we  find  its  orgin  very  Ancient.  The  genius  of  the 
eastern  nations,  in  particular,  was  from  the  earliest  times  much  turned 
towards  invention,  and  the  love  of  fiction.  Their  divinity,  their  phi- 
losophy, and  their  politics,  were  clothed  in  fables  and  parables.     The 

*  "  Aeeomroodatini;  the  appeannecs  of  thiogs  (o  the  desires  of  the  mioil,  not  bring- 
^«Siloim  the  miiu^as  history  aiid  philotophy  do,  to  the  coanv  of  eTeiits.'^ 
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IndiaDS,  the  Persians,  and  Arabians,  were  all  famoiis  for  their  tales. 
The  **  Arabian  Night^s  Entertainments''  are  the  production  of  a  ro- 
mantic invention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imagination  ;  exbibitiiig  t 
Angular  and  curious  display  of  manners  and  characters,  and  beauti- 
fied with  a  very  humane  morality.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  heir 
of  the  Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales  ;  but  they  are  now  perished,  and,  from 
any  account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose 
and  wanton  kind.  Some  fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  com- 
posed during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles 
Tatius,  and  HeHodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but 
none  of  them  are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticism. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and  very 
singular  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a  great  figure  in  the  worid. 
The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations,  among  whom  the  feudal  goyemment 
prevailed  ;  the  establishment  of  single  combat,  as  an  allowed  method 
of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour  ;  the  appmntment  of 
champions  in  the  cause  of  woman  who  could  not  maintain  their  own 
rights  by  the  sword  ;  together  with  the  institution  of  military  touraa- 
inents,  in  which  difierent  kingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise, 
in  those  times^  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankind.  Upon  this 
were  founded  those  romances  of  knight-errantry,  which  carried  an 
'  ideal  chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than  it  had  risea  in  fiict 
There  was  displayed  in  them  a  new  and  very-  wonderful  sort  of  world, 
hardly  bearing  any  resemblance  to  tlie  world  in  which  we  dwell.  Not 
only  knights  setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every 
page,  magicians,  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses, 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles  ;  adventures  absolutely  tncredi> 
ble,  yet  suited  to  the  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to  the  legends,  and 
superstitious  notions  concerning  magic  and  necromancy,  which  then  pre- 
vailed. This  merit  they  had,  of  being  writings  of  the  highly  moral  and 
heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were  patterns,  not  of  courage  merely,  but  of 
religion,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  heroines  were  no  less 
distinguished  for  modesty,  delicacy,  and  the  utmost  dignity  of  manners. 

These  were  the  first  compositions  that  received  the  name  of  roman- 
ces. The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced  by  Mr.  Huet,  the  learned  Bishop 
^f  Avranche,  to  the  Provencal  Troubadoures,  a  sort  of  story-tellers 
and  bards  in  the  county  of  Province,  where  there  subsisted  some  re- 
mains of  literature  and  poetry.  The  language  which  prevailed  in  ti^ 
country  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  GalUc,  railed  the  Roman  or  Ro- 
mance language  ;  and  their  stories  being  written  in  that  language,  faence, 
it  is  said,  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious 
composition. 

The  earliest  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of 
Torpin,  the  archbishop  of  Rheims,  written  in  the  11th  century.  The 
subject  is,  the  atchievements  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Peers,  or  Paladins, 
in  driving  the  Saracens  out  of  Prance  and  part  of  Spain  ;  the  same  sub- 
ject which  Ariosto  has  taken  for  his  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Furioso, 
which  is  truly  a  chivalry  romance,  as  extravagant  as  any  of  the  rest, 
but  partly  heroic,  and  partly  comic,  embellished  with  the  highest  graces 
of  poetry.  The  Romance  of  Turpin  was  followed  by  Amadis  de  Gaul, 
and  many  more  of  the  same  stajpap.  The  Crusades,  both  furnished  new 
matter,  and  increased  the  spirit  for  such  writings  ;  the  Christiami  agaiitft 
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the  Saracens  made  the  common  ground-^vork  of  them  ;  and  from  the  1 1th 
to  the  16thcentoryy  they  continued  to  hewitch  all  Europe.  In  Spain, 
wbere^e  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  has  been  most  greedily  caught^ 
the  ingenious  Cervantes,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  explode  it ;  and  the  abolition  of  tournaments,  the 
prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  enchantments, 
and  the  change  in  general  of  manners  throughout  all  Europe,  began  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrsa  of  D'urf(§,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia 
and  Cleopatra  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  the  Arcadia  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style.  These  may  be 
considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance  writing.  The  hero- 
ism  and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous  turn  of  the  chivalry  ro- 
mance, was  still  preserved  ;  but  the  dragons,  the  necromancers,  and 
the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished,  and  some  small  resemblance  to  hu- 
man nature  was  introduced.  Still,  however,  there  was  too  much  of  the 
marvellous  in  them  to  please  an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement. 
The  characters  were  discerned  to  be  strained  ;  the  gt3'le  to  be  swoln  ; 
the  adventures  incredible  ;  the  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and 
tedious., 

Hence,  this  sort  of  composition  soon  assumed  a  third  form,  and  from 
magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar  novel.  The^c 
novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
King  Charles  II.  were  in  general  of  a  trilling  nature,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  moral  tendency,  or  useful  instruction.  S%ce  that  time, 
however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reform- 
ation introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  writing.  Imitations  of  life  and 
character  have  been  made  their  principle  object.  Relations  have  been 
professed  to  be  given  of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interest- 
ing situations,  such  as  may  actually  occur  in  life  ;  by  means  %£  which, 
what  is  laudable  or  defective  in  character  and  in  conduct,  may  be  pointed 
out,  and  be  placed  in  an  useful  light.  Upon  this  plan,  the  French  have 
produced  some  compositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias,  by  Le  Sage , 
is  a  book  futl  of  good  sense,  and  instructive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  works  of  Mauri vaux,  especially  his  Marianne,  discovers  great  re- 
finement of  thought,  great  penetration  into  human  nature,  and  paint, 
with  a  verj  delicate  pencil,  some  of  the  nicest  shades  and  features  in 
the  distinction  of  characters.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rosseau  is  a 
production  of  a  very  singular  kind ;  in  many  ef  the  events  which  are 
related,  improbable  and  unnatural ;  m  some  of  the  details  tedious,  and 
for  some  of  the  scenes  which  are  described  justiy  blameable  ;  but  withal, 
for  the  powei'  of  eloquence,  for  tenderness  of  sentiment,  for  ardour  of 
passion,  entitled  to  rank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious 
history. 

In  this  kind  of  writing  we  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  Great  Britain, 
inferior  to  the  French.  We  neither  relate  so  agreeably  nor  draw  char- 
acters with  so  much  delicacy  ;  yet  we  are  not  without  some  perform* 
ances  which  discover  the  strength  of  the  British  genius.  No  fiction,  in 
siny  language,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the  adventures  of  Robin* 
son  Crusoe.  While  it  is  carried  on  with  that  appearance  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  which  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the  imagination  of  all  readers, 
it  suggests,  at  the  same  time,  very  useful  instruction  ;  by  showing  how 
Qkuoh  the  native  powers  of  man  miay  be  exerted  for  surmounting  the 
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difficulties  of  any  external  situatic^.  Mr.  Fielding^s  novels  aretu^^; 
distinguished  for  their  humour  ;  a  humour  which  if  not  of  the  roost  re- 
fined and  delicate  kind,  is  original,  ami  peculiar  to  himself-  Tt^  char- 
acters which  he  draws  are  lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the 
strokes  of  a  bold  pencil.  The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favoarable 
to  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greater 
work,  the  artful  conduct  of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the 
incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The 
most  moral  of  all  our  novel  writers,  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Clar- 
issa, a  writer  of  excellent  intentions,  and  of  very  considerable  capadtf 
and  genius  ;  did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  (Hit 
pieces  of  amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  per* 
forroances  which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  Lives,  Adren- 
tures,  and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  often  ioooceot, 
yet  are  most  commonly  insipid  ;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  upon  nature  and  npoo 
life,  without  extravagance,  and  without  licentiousness,  might  fanisb  an 
agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet  according  as  theie 
writings  have  been,  for  the  most  part  conducted,  it  must  also  be  coofes* 
ed,  that  they  oftener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good 
pur))ose.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  make  our  retreat  from  these  legioDi 
of  fiction. 


LECTURE  XXXVIIL 


NATURE  OF  POETRY....ITS  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS.... 

VERSIFICATION. 

1  HAVE  now  finished  my  observations  on  the  different  kinds  of  wnl* 
ing  in  prose.  What  remains  is,  to  treat  of  poetical  composition.  Be* 
fore  entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  its  particular  kinds,  1  ^ 
sign  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  poetry  in  geo^> 
wherein  I  shall  treat  of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  rise  and  ongin« 
and  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  numbers. 

Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  is  poetry  ?  and  wherein  does  itdii^ 
fer  from  prose  ?  The  answer  to  to  this  question  is  not  so  easy  as  migW 
at  first  be  imagined  ;  and  critics  have  differed  and  disputed  mncb,  co&- 
cerning  the  proper  definition  of  poetry.  Some  have  made  its  cswncc 
to  consist  in  fiction,  and  support  their  opinion  by  the  authoritjr  of  Artf- 
totle  and  Plato.  But  this  is  certainly  too  limited  a  definition ;  for  thoogn 
fiction  mav  have  a  great  share  in  many  poetical  compositions,  yet  manj 
subjects  of  poetry  may  not  be  feigned  ;  as  where  the  poet  describes  ob- 
jects which  actually  exist,  or  pours  forth  the  real  sentiments  of  hMO«^ 
heart  Others  have  made  the  characteristic  of  poetry  to  lie  in  ^xm- 
tion.  But  this  is  altogether  loose  :  for  several  other  arts  imitate  aJ 
well  as  poetry ;  and  an  imitation  of  human  manners  and  charade^) 
may  be  carried  on  in  the  humblest  prose,  no  less  than  in  the  most  loitv 
poetic  strain.  . 

The  most  just  and  comprehensive  definition  which,  I  think,  can 
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^▼en  of  poetry,  ifl»  '  That  it  is  the  language  of  passiOD,  or  of  enliiren- 
ed  imagiDatioD,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers,'  The 
historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  addre^  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  .primarily  to  the  understanding  :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  to 
persuade,  or  to  instruct.  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  please 
and  to  move  ;  and,  therefore,  it  b  to  the  imagination,  and  the  passions, 
that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to  in- 
struct, an4  to  reform ;  hut  it  is  indirectlj,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
tilat  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by 
some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  imagination,  or  engages  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  which,  of  course,  communi(6ates  to  his  style  aj>eculiar  ele- 
tatlon  suited  to  his  ideas  ;  v^ry  different  from  that  mode  of  expression, 
which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its  calm,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added 
to  my  definition,  that  this  language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed, 
w»st  comntonfy,  into  regular  numbers  ;  because,  though  versification  be» 
in  general,  the  exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose  ; 
tf^ch  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  comedies  ;  and  there  is  also  a  species  of 
proee,  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as 
to  approach  very  near  to  poetical  numbers ;  such  as  the  Telemachus  of 
Fenelon  ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossian.  The  truth  is,  verse 
and  prose,  on  some  Occasions,  run  into  one  another,  like  light  and  shade. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit  where  eloquence  ends, 
and  poetry  be^ns  ;  nor  is  there  any  o<icasion  for  being  very  precise 
about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  each  is  understood.  These 
are  the  minutias  of  criticism,  concerning  which  frivolous  writers  are  al- 
ways disposed  to  squabble  ;  but  which  deserve  not  any  particular  dis- 
cussion. The  truth  and  justness  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  given 
of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  account  which  1  am  now 
to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  wiU  tend  to  throw  light  on  much  of  what 
1  am  afterwards  to  deliver,  concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  inven- 
tion of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to  Or- 
pheus, Linns,  and  Musseus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  persons  as 
these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian  countries. 
But  long  before  such  names  were  heatd  of,  and  aihong  nations  where 
they  were  never  known,  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  error  to  imagine, 
that  poetry  and  music  are  ^rts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations. 
They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  or  man,  and  belong  to  all  na^ 
tioQs,  and  to  all  ages  ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  in  nature,  they 
have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a  concurrence  of  favourable  cir- 
cumstances, carried  to  greater  perfection  in  some  countries  than  in 
others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds  ;  we  must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and 
of  shepherds  ;  to  the  highest  Antiquity ;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of 
manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity  af- 
firms, that  poetry  is  older  than  prose. '  But  in  what  sense  this  seeming- 
ly strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  always  been  well  understood. 
There  never  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which  men  con- 
versed together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble  and  scanty 
prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  carried  on  inter- 
course among  themselves^  relating  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  fife. 
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But  from  the  rery  beginning  of  society,  therie  were  loccasions  on  whidi 
they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  public  assemblies ;  and  oo 
all  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  music,  song,  and  dance,  made 
their  principle  entertainment.  It  is  chiefly  in  America,  that  we^have 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  mage 
state..  We  learn  from  the  particular  and  concurring  accoanis  of  tnfd- 
lers,  that  among  all  the  nations  of  that  vast  continent,  especially  amoog 
the  northern  tribes,  with  whom  we  have  had  most  intercourse,  miuic 
and  song  are,  at  all  their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree 
of  enthusiasm  ;  that  the  chiefs  of  th«  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  them* 
selves  most  on  such  occasions  ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their 
religious  rites  ;  that,  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  cabo* 
ities,  the  death  of  friends^  or  the  loss  of  TTarriors  ;  express  their  joy « 
their  victories ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  tbeir 
heroes  ;  excite  each  other  to  perform  great  exploits  ia  war,  or  suffer 
death  and  torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  first  beginnings  of  poetic  compo^tioa,  in  those 
rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  suggested  to 
untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  andj)jf  their  meetiBg 
together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would  early  distingoish 
this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  conversed  on  the  coouBon 
occurrences  of  life  i  namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the 
employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  arc  commonly  placed,  to  fliat  which 
most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  in  the  speaker's  ima^natioD :  tf 
which  was  most  accommodated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which 
he  was  moved.  Under  the  infiuence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objecb 
do  not  appear  to  us  such  as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes « 
see  them.  We  magnify  and  exaggerate  ;  we  seek  to  interest  allotheis 
in  wiiat  causes  our  emotion  ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  ofl^ 
selves  to  things  inanimate*  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  varioBTiiKWfr 
ments  of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression;  which  weiiowdiS' 
tinguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia,  aimil^j  W. 
but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language  of  poetry,  ao*"^ 
the  most  barbarous  nations.  z 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  ioipulse  whks 
prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain  meWy,  w 
modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or  grief,  of  admirati«) 
love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound,  which,  partly  from  d»^ 
partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  od  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and  p<»tiy« 
therefore,  had  the  same  rise  ;  they  were  prompted  by  the  same  oc** 
sions  ;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and,  as  long  as  they  contiooed  uffltetfj 
they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  om* 
power.  The  first  poets  sung  their  own  verses  ;  and -hence  the  her- 
ning  of  what  we  call,  versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  ar 
order  than  prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  ^ 
liberty  of  transposition,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  Style,  as  /  ^ 
ed,  would  naturally  assume,  made  it  easier  to  form  the  words  lato  so 
sort  of  numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Veiy  '^•'^i^j 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  woi^  he  at  first. 
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the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  waa  studied ;  and  versification,  bj  degrees, 
passed  into  an  art.  ^ 

it  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions  which 
were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition,  could  be  no 
other  than  poetical  compositions.  No  other  but  these,  could  draw  the 
attention  of  men  in  their  rude  uncivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  knew  no 
other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse,  had  no  power  to  attract  sav- 
age tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that 
could  either  rouse  the  speaker  te  pour  himself  forth,  or  draw  the  crowd 
to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  This 
vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other^  could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legisla- 
tors,  when  they  meant  to  instruct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is, 
likewise,  a  farther  reason  why  such  compositions  only  could  be  transmit- 
ted to  posterity ;  because,  before  writing  was  invented,  songs  only  could 
last,  and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  memory,  by. 
the  help  of  nun^bers  ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  children  ; 
and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  baUads,  were*  conveyed  all  the  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  aU  the  instructioQ  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  histoid  gives  us  concerning  all  nations, 
bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  nrst  ages  of  Greece,  prieatB,  philo- 
sophers, i^d  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry.  Apollo, 
Orpheus  a^nd  AmphipU)  their  most  ancient  bards,  are  represented  as  the 
first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  laws  and  civiUzation.  Mi- 
nos aiul  T  hales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  composed  ;*  and 
jtill  the  as^  iAimediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  history  had  ap- 
peared in  no  other  form  than  that  of  po.etical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner  among  all  other  ijiations,  poems  and  soqgs  are  tb^ 
first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian  or  Gothic 
nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  were  scalders,  or  poets  ;  and  it 
is  from  their  runic  songs,  that  the  most  earlv  writers  of  their  history, 
such  as  Saxo-Grammaticus,  acknowledged,  that  they  hadl  derived  their 
chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gau\,  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
we  know  in  what  admiration  their  t)ard8  were  held,  and  how  great  influ- 
ence they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both  poets  and  musi- 
cians, as  all  the  first  poets  in  every  country  were.  They  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  sovereign  ;  they  recorded  all  his  great 
exploits  ;  they  were  employed  as  ambassadors  between  contending  tribes, 
and  their  persons  were,  held  sacred. 

From  this  deductioA  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquities  of  all  countries,  so  we  may  expect, 
that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkaUe  resemblance,  during 
the  primitive  periods,  of  every  country.  The  occasions  of  their  being 
composed,  are  every  where  neaiiy  the  same.  The  praises  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors,  the  recital  of  martial  deeds, 
sonss  of  victory,  an4  son^of  lamentation  over  the  misfortunes  and  death 
of  &e\T  countrymen,  occur  among  all  natipns ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  fire,  the  same  wild  and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise 
and  glowing  s^le,  Ix^d  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  gene- 
ral distinguishing  characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  That 
strong  hyperbolical  manner,  which  we  have  .been  long  accustomed  to  call 
the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  tibe  earliest  poetical 
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prodactions  came  to  us  from  the  east)  is  in  truth  no  more  opentil  thai 
occidental ;  it  is  cbaracteristical  of  an  age  rather  thaA  of  a  country ;  vai 
belongs,  in  some  measure,  to  all  nations  at  that  period  which  firk  pm 
rise  to  music  and  to  song.  Mankind  never  resemble  each  other  so  vaA 
as  they  do  in  the  beginnings  of  society.  Its  subsequent  reyolutionsgire 
birth  to  tl^e  principal  distinctions  of  character  among  nations,  and  dirat 
into  channels  widely  separated,  that  current  of  human  genius andjoaimen, 
which  descends  originally  from  one  spring. 

Diversity  of  climate,  and  of  manner  of  living,  will,  however,  ooct- 
sion  some  diversity  in  the  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  nations  ;  chiefly  ac- 
cordipg  as  those  nations  are  of  a  more  ferocious,  or  of  a  more  gentle  spir* 
it ;  and  according  as  they  advance  faster  or  slower  in  the  arts  of  dril* 
ization.  Thus  we  find  all  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Gothic  poetiy  I^ 
markably  fierce,  and  breathing  nothing  but  slaughter  an^  blood ;  wiuk 
the  Peruvian  and  the  Chinese  songs  turned,  from  the  earhest  times,  spot 
milder  subjects.  The  Celtic  poetry,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  though  elief* 
ly  of  the  martial  kind,  yet  had  attained  a  considerable  mistare  of  ten* 
demess  and  refinement ;  in  consequence  of  the  long  cultivation  of  poetry 
among  the  Celtae,  by  means  of  a  series  and  succession  of  bards  whtchliMl 
been  estal^shed  for  ages.     So  Lucan  informs  us  :    ' 

Yo*  quoqne  qui  fortes  aniniot,  beUoqoe  peremp^tot 
LamdibiM  in  longum  yates  difiunditis  svuniy 
Plurimft  Moari  fudiatiB  eaimipa  bardi.* 

Among  the  Grecian  nations,  their  early  poetry  appears  to  haye  son 
received  m  philosophical  cast,  from  what  we  are  informed  c(Hiceiiiin| 
the  subjects  of  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musaeus,  who  treated  of  creatioo 
and  of  chaos,  of  the  generation  of  the  world,  &nd  of  the  rise  of  thofi; 
and  we  know>  that  the  Greeks  advanced  sooner  to  philosophy,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  a  quicker  pace  in  all  the  arts  of  refinement,  than  wd 
other  nations. 

The  Arabians  and  the  Persians  have  always  been  the  greatest  poed 
of  the  east ;  and  among  them,  as  among  other  nations,  poetry  was  die 
etarlies^  vehicle  of  all  their  learning  an4  instruction.t  The  aacieot 
Arabs,  we  are  informed,  {  valued  themselve^  much  on  their  metrical  com- 
positions, which  were  of  two  sorts  ;  the  one  they  compared  to  loofo 
pearls,  and  the  other  to  pearls  strung.  In  the  former,  the  senteoces  «r 
verses  were  without  connection  ;  and  their  beauty  arose  from  the  ^ 
g^nce  of  the  expression,  and  the  acuteness  of  the  sentiment.  The  monl 
doctrines  of  the  Persians  were  generally  comprehended  in  such  iodfi- 
pendent  proverbial  apothegms,  formed  into  verse.  In  this  respect  tbej 
bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon ;  a  gnat 
part  of  which  book  consists  of  unconnected  poetry,  like  the  loose  pearfc 
of  the  Arabian?.  The  same  form  of  composition  appears  also  in  th« 
book  of  Job.  The  Greeks  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  iotrodaced 
a  more  regular  structure,  and  closer  connection  of  parts,  into  their  po- 
etical writings. 


••^•w 


*  Yoo  too,  ye  bards,  whom  norcd  raptures  fire. 

To  ehaunt  your  heroes  to  your  GMintij's  lyre^ 

Who  consecrate  in  yoar  immortal  strain. 

Brave  patriot  louU  in  righteous  battle  stain  $ 

Secarely  now  the  usefol  task  renew, 

And  noblest  themes  in  deathless  songs  poraoe.  BoVb 

-f  Vid  Voynges  de  Chardin,  chap,  de  la  Poesie  det  Penans. 
4  Vid.  Preliminary  discourse  to  Sa)c*f  TrmnUition  o£  the  Koran. 
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Ihiriog  the  infancy  of  poetry,  all  the  different  kinds  of  it  lay  confus- 
edy  and  were  mingled  in  the  same  connposition,  according  as  inclination^ 
entfansiasm,  or  casual  incidents,  directed  the  poet^s  strain.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  arts,  they  began  to  assume  those  different  regular 
forms,  and  to  be  distinguished  bv  those  different  names  under  which  we 
now  know  them.  But  ^in  the  first  rude  state  of  poetical  effusions,  we 
can  easily  discern  the  seeds  of  beginnings  of  all  the  kinds  of  regular  po- 
etry. Odes  and  hymns  of  every  sort,  would  naturally  be  among  the 
first  compositions  ;  according  as  the  bards  were  moved  by  religious  feel- 
ings, by  exultation,  resentment,  lore,  or  any  other  warm  sentiment,  to 
pour  themselves  forth  in  song.  Plaintive  or  elegiac  poetry,  would  as 
naturally  arise  from  lamentations  over  their  deceased  friends.  The  re- 
cital of  ihe  achievements  of  their  heroes,  and  their  ancestors,  gave 
birth  to  what  we  now  call  epic  poetry  ;  and  as  not  content  with  simply 
reciting  these,  they  would  infallibly  be  led,  at  some  of  their  public  meet- 
ii^,  to  represent  them,  by  introducing  different  bards,  speaking  in  the 
character  of  their  heroes,  and  answering  each  other,  we  find  in  this 
the  first  outlines  of  tragedy,  or  dramatic  writing. 

None  of  these  kinds  of  poetry,  however,  were  in  the  first  ages  of 
society  properly  distinguished  or  separated,  as  they  are  now,  from  eacb 
other.  Indeed,  not  only  were  the  different  kinds  of  poetry  then  mixed 
together,  but  all  that  we  now  call  letters,  or  composition  of  any  kind, 
was  then  blended  in  one  mass.  At  first,  history,  eloquence,  and  poet- 
ry, were  all  the  same.  Whoever  wanted  to  move  or  to  persuade,  to 
'  inform  or  to  entertain  his  countrymen  and  neighbours,  ti^atever  was  the 
subject,  accompanied  his  sentiment  and  tales  with  the  melody  of  song. 
This  was  the  case  in  that  period  of  society,,  when  the  character  and  oc- 
cupations of  the  husbandman  and  the  builder,  the  warrior  and  the  states- 
man, were  united  in  one  person.  When  the  progress  of  society  brought 
on  a  separation  of  the  different  arts  and  professions  of  civil  life,  it  led 
also  by  degrees  to  a  separation  of  the  different  literary  provinces  from 
each  other. 

The  art  of  writing  was  in  process  of  time  invented  ;  records  of  past 
transactions  began  to  be  kept ;  men,  occupied  with  the  subjects  of  policy 
and  useful  arts,  wished  now  to  be  instructed,  and  informed,  as  well  as 
moved.  They  reasoned  and  reflected  upon  the  affairs  of  life  ;  and  were 
Snterested  by  what  was  real,  not  fabulous,  in  past  transactions.  The 
historian,  therefore,  now  laid  aside  the  buskins  of  poetry  ;  he  wrote 
in  prose,  and  attempted  to  give  a  faithful  and  judicious  relation  of  for- 
mer events.  The  philosopher  addressed  himself  chiefly  to  the  under- 
standing. The  orator  studied  to  persuade  by  reasoning,  and  retained 
more  or  less  of  the  ancient  passionate  and  glowing  stifle,  according  as 
it  was  conducive  to  his  purpose.  Poetry  became  now  a  separate  art, 
calculated  chiefly  to  please,  and  confined  generally  to  such  subjects  as 
related  to  the  imagination  and  passions.  Even  its  earliest  companion, 
tosic,  was  in  a  great  measure  divided  from  it. 

These  separations  brought  all  the  literary  arts  into  a  more  regular 
form,  and  contributed  to  the  exact  and  accurate  cultivation  of  each. 
Poetry,  however,  in  its  ancient  original  condition,  was  perhaps  more 
vigorous  than  it  is  in  its  modern  state.  It  included  then,  the  whole  burst 
of  the  human  mind  ;  the  whole  exertion  of  its  imaginative  faculties.  It 
spoke  then  the  language  of  passion,  and  no  other  ;  for  to  passion,  it 
owed  its  birth.    Prompted  and  inspired  by  objects,  which  to  him  seem- 
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ed  great,  by  events  which  interested  his  couatrjr  or  his  friendi,  the 
early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung  indeed  in  wild  and  disordedj 
strains  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart ;  they  were  the 
ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship, 
which  he  poured  forth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rode  aoi 
artless  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  hi 
somewhat  that  captivates  and  transports  the  mind.  In  after  a^,  when 
poetry  became  a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  ^in,  aatiwB 
began  to  affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  in  their  do- 
sets,  they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  ezprenit; 
they  tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  de- 
feet  of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  ornaments  which  i^tght  gift 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not  fr 
Tourable  in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hartfiiJti 
music*  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and^^inimitei 
poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musical  sound*  Tb0 
music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple  ;  w| 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  tiie  voice  cooM 
adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical  instruments,  such  as  AtteSi 
and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been  early 
invented  among  some  nations  ;  but  no  more  was  intended  by  tlitwin* 
struments,  than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heifi^ten  the  iwl- 
ody  of  song.  The  poet's  strain  was  always  heard  ;  and,  from  p»oj  cir- 
cumstances, it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  amoag 
other  nations,  the  bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or 
lyre  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  masic  was,  wheo  it  pro- 
duced all  thgse  great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  Mcie?* 
history.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  simple  music  only,  and  from  mp** 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  exprwswDi 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instnnBentalfflttj 
sic  came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's  song,  mJ 
formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of  harmony,  |t  W 
all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  hearers  with  strong  emotiooi  i 
and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polished  and  wW"* 
ous  nations.  .     , 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  rcniftiM 
its  first  and  original  connection  with  music.  By  being  uttered  b  so^» 
it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  an  artificial  arrangement  of  ^^ 
and  syllables,  very  different  in  different  countries  ;  but  such,  ^^^ 
inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agreeable 'in  soaod^ 
Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we  now 
verse  ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of.  i 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature  ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  ^^  J*'*- 
to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to  oisc  ^ 
sion*?,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as  mina  i 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  English  ^^'*^*^?°i|-i 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  niu^J"/^ 
rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is,  the  iw^ 
or  shortness  of  their  syllables.     Others,  who  did  not  make theq^^ 

•  See  Dr.  Brown'i  DiiseitatioB  on  the  i?w,  Umon,  and  iSeparoHm  ^  P*^ 
Mttic. 
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ties  of  their  lyllables  be  sd  distinctly  perceived  in  pronouncing  them, 
rested  the  mefodj  of  their  verse  upon  the  number  of  syllables  it  con- 
tained, upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and  pauses  in  it,  and  fre- 
quently upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds,  which  we  call  rhyme. 
The  {oTther  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modem  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest-  number  at  least,  was  known 
to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity  ;  and  their  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing rendered  this  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  count- 
ed precisely  equal  in  time  to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
number  of  syllables  contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to 
vary.  It  may  extend  to  17  ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than 
13  ;  but  the  inusical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in 
every  hexameter  verse,  and.  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  lot^  sylla- 
bles, ia^rder  to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the 
propdi^ixture  and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables  which  ought 
to  compose  it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metrical  feet; 
dac^les,  spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  ac- 
curacy of  composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed 
u  to  fulfil  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which  might 
be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both  these  is  the 
same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a 
dactyle^  aqd  the  last  a  spondee.* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  notj  in  this 
respect  to  the  Greek  or  Latm.  1  say  not,  that  we  have*  no  regard  to 
quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many  words  we  have, 
especially  our  words  consisting  of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity, 
or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably  fixed  ;  but  great  numbers 
we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the 
case  with:  a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two  syllables,  and 
with  almost  all  of  our  monosyllables.  In  general,  the  difference  made  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  them  is 
•0  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them 
either  long  or  short  at  pleasure,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  httle  ef- 

*Some  writers  imagine,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  Tcrae  were  intended  to  correspoDd'to 
hftn  in  muao,  and  to  form  roosical  Interrals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  the  ear  in  me  pro* 
voMiadoD  of  the  Kne.  Had  this  been  the  case,  ererj  kind  of  verse  tnust  hare  hail  a  pe- 
oSmp  order  «f  feet  approfuiated  to  it.  But  the  commoo  prosodies  show,  that  there  are 
sevetal  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  being  measured  indifferently,  by  a  sc' 
ries  of  feet  of  teiy  diiferent  kinds.  For  iosunce,  what  is  called  the  Asclepedxan  verse 
fia  which  the  first  ode  of  Horace  is  wtitteo)  may  be  scanned  either  by  a  S|)oodeus,  two 
CiMriaaibQs's,  and  a  PjniiiuQa}  or  fay  a  Spondeua,  a  Dactylos  succeeded  by  a  Cssura,  and 
twoDactykis'sL  The  common  Pentameter  and  some  other  forms  of  verse,  admit  the  like 
**rietlcs';  and  yet  the  melody  of  the  verse,  remains  always  the  same,  though  it  be  scanned  by 
^fl^rent^t  This  proves,  that  the  metrical  feet  were  not  sennble  in  the  pronmusiation  of 
the  Kne,  bM  were  intended  oa^  to  reguhrte  its  eonsiracfeion ;  or  applied  as  measures,  to 
^  vhetfaer  the  saeaession  of  long  and  short  syUaUes  was  soch  as  suited  the  melody  oi' 
the^venes  and  as  feet  of  ififeront  kinds  could  sometimes  bn  applied  for  this  purpose, 
h^ce  it  InppeBed,  that  some  forms  of  verse  were  capable  of  being  scanned  in  different 
'^>y«'  CW  measuring  the  hexameter  line,  no  other  feet  were  foun«l  so  proper  as  OaetyleR 
M  Spondees,  and  therefore  by  these  it  is  uniformly  scanned.  But  no  ear  is  sensible  of 
the  tcrsaiaatioo  of  each  foot,  in  reading  an  hexameter  line,  from  a  misapprehension  ol' 
this  autter,  I  apprehend  that  confusion  has  sometimea  arisen  amcr.g  writersi  in  treating 
**  the  prosody  both  of  Latin,  and  of  English  verse. 
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•otbet  of  the  syllables,  the  melody  of  the  v^rse  is  mttcb  changed,  its  air 
and  cadence  are  diversified.  By  this  means,  uhcomai6ii  richness  aiid 
Tariety  are  added  to  English  versification.. 

When  the  pause  Falls  earliest,  that  is,  after  the  4th  syllable,  the  brisk- 
est melody  is  thereby  formed,  and  the  modt  spirited  air  given  to  th6 
line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  ftape  of  the  Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has, 
with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the  Verse  to  the 
Bttbject*  , 

On  h^  white  breait  j  a  iparkUng  eron'die  iirare; 
'  WliaQh'Jewt  might  kiss  |  and  inndeli  adore  i 
*Hcr  litely  loolu  |  a  •priifhtly  ^ind  diaaloae, 

Quick  as  her  eye$  {  and  aa  uofix'd  aa  thoK. 

Favoara  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends^  , 

Oft  Ac  rejeets  but  never  once  ofibndk 

«  '  ,       '    *  • 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable  which  divides  the  line  into 
two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  vterSe  loseis 
that  brisk  and  sprighdy  air,  which  it  had  wiUi  th^  former  pause,  and 
becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing; 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind,  ^ 
Each  prayer  aeeepted  |  and  eaeh  wish  resign'd. 

When  the  pause  proceed  to  follow  the  6th  jiyllable,  the  tenor  of  the 
music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.     The  verse  marches  now  with  a  more 
,  slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  either  of  the  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Pdeos*  son  I  the  dikrefdl  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  vties  |  O  goddess^  sibg  \ 

r  But  the  grave,  solemn  qadence  becomes  still  mbre  sensible^  when.the 
pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  the  end  of 
ftb.e  line  that  it  can  occapy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs  the  sddomest, 
but  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It  producejs  that  slow 
Alexandrian  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close  ;  and  for  this  reason^ 
such  lines  almost  never  occur  together,  but  are  used  in  finishing  the 
couplet 

Add  in  the  sn^ooth  description  I  murmnr  stifi, 
Long  lov'd  adored  ideas !  I  all  adieo. 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  in  rhyme  ;  because  in  th^se,  our 
tersification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As  blank  verse  is  of  a  freer 
kind,  and  naturally  fe  read  with  less  cadence  or  tone,  the  pauses  in  it, 
tod  the  effect  of  theiki,  are  not  always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  con- 
structed, however,  entirely  upon  the  same  principled  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  the  pause.  There  are  some,  who,  in  order  \6  exalt  the  variety 
and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  of 
musical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables,  where  I  assigned  theit 
place,  but  after  any  one  syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the 
sense  directs  it  to  be  placed.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  sanle  thing  as  to 
maintain  that  there  is  no  pause  at  all  belonging  to  the  natural  melody  of 
^e  verse ;  since,  according  to  this  notion,  th^  pause  is  formed  entirely  to 
the  meaning  not  by  the  music.  But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary  both 
.   to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.* 


jt.^ 


*  In  the  Italtan  heroic  verse,  employed  bj  Tiiso  in  bb  Glenisaleinme,  and  Ariosto  in 
ha  Orlando,  the  paoses  are  of  the  same  vaiied  nature  vith  Uiose  vhieh  I  hSve  shown  to 
helong  to  English  versification,  and  fall  afVe^  the  same  four  sjrQables  in  the  line.  Marmon- 
tel,  in  bis  PoStioue  Fran^otset  toI*  i-  p*  ^9,  takes  notiee,  tnat  this  eonstriietion  of  verse  is 
•ommon  to  the  Italians  and  the  English ;  and  defends  the  anHbrmity  of  the  Frendh  c^su- 
>U  pause  upon  this  grdnod^  that  the  alternation  of  mas^l^  md  feminine  rt^rmes  fur- 

Ccc  * 
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Those  certainly  are  Ibe  La'ppiest  litaes,  wtiereio  fte  pause,  prompted  by 
the  melody,  coincides  in  stome  degriee  with  thai  of  the  sense,  or  at  feast 
does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  ^e  meaning.  Wherever  any  opposi- 
tion between  the  mu^ic  and  the  sense  cliances  to  .take  place,  T  observed 
before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  that  the  proper  metbojt 
of  reading  these  Tines,,  is  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  AictaXes, 
neglecting  or  slurring  Uie  caesura},  pause ;  which  i'enders  the  tine  less 
graceful  indeed,  bat,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  an^  is  irakred  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  specie*  of  rerstficatioh.     The  principal  deftct 
in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  fei^e^  Upoti  the  ^&r,  at  the  end  of 
every  couplet.     Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this  ;  and  allows  the  tines  to 
ran  into  each  otiier  with  as  great  liberty  as  ^e  Latin  hexameter  permits, 
perhaps  with  greater.    Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  lo  su^ects  oi 
dignity  and  force,  which  demand  inore  free  and  nianTy  numbers  than 
rhyme.     The  constraint  and  strict  regularity  oT  rhyme  are  uniivbarable 
to  the  subhme,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.     An  epic  poeim»*ori 
tragedy,  would  be  fettered  ai3  degraded  by  it.    It  id  best  adapted  to  con^ 
positions  of  a  temperate  strain,  where  no  p^ticiilar  veheinence  is  requir- 
ed in  the  senthnentd,  nor  gte^ft  ItHblimity  m  Ifae  sty!^  ;  such  as  p^E^t^, 
ele!;te6,  epistles,  tetires,  kc.    To  these  it  communicated  that  i£egree  oF 
elevetion  which  is  proper  for  thetn ;  and  without  any  other  a^di^tance 
1  ufhciently  distinguishes  tiie  Style  from  prose,     li^  Who  sfiOUlii  write  such 
poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  iVork  haiish  ahd  uhpleasing.     In 
•rde^  to  fiupport  a  poeticitl  style^  he  would  b&  obliged  to  tWfkX  t  {K>mp  of 
language  unsuitabte  lo  the  subject 

Thoogil  I  join  in  opinion  with  these,  Who  Hiink  that  rf^ytne  ftiife  M 
proper  ])!ace  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  r^gi<yti8  of  ^tr^^  1 
ean  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  ^ome  have  pdvr^d  out 
against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jinglidg  of  sounds,  fit  only  ftr 
children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  «f»nlrl'ii 
ages.     Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  rerse,  be* 
cause  these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  tlietr  #ords»  by  tim#  libettj 
•f  transposition  and  inversion^  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  Bftusical  pro- 
BunciatroOf  could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse  without  ild  aid.     Bot  it 
does  not  Ibllow,  that  therefore  it  must  be  barbarouif  iii  the  Engli^  iaa* 
guage>  which  is  destitute   of  these  advantages*     Every  language  has 
powers  and  graces,,  and  music  peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becomiog 
in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in  another.     Rhyme  was  barbarous  in  Latin : 
and  an  attempt  to  construct  English  verses,  after  ^e  tbtmoS  hexameters* 
and  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.     It  is  not  true, 
that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  ob- 
tained under  different  forms,  in  the  versifitation  of  most  kuown  bations. 
it  is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nationsof  Europe ;  it  is 
said  to  be  found  among  the  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians  and  that 
Ame:  icans.     This  shows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return  of  simikir 
sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mtekind.     And  i£ 
any  one,  after  reading  Mr.  Pope^s  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  all  its  varieties  of  pauses,  to  carry  both 

j^ i%  -  -T-     ■  ^ ^  ' — ' " — — ^^^~.  ^^^^- — -^^ -      -    ■  .± ^^   -  — . — 

nisbes  sufficient  vKricty  to  tfke  French  poetr^r ;  \rli6veak  thb  efiiinge  of  movtoeot  60^ 
•loned  by  the  ffiur  «ttm;rent  patiirs  in  English  and  Indian  Tet^,  lirodueei,  acoorfiltt  tO 
Ihim.  too  g;reat  i1i\ersit}'.  On  the  hjtiA  sf  pftuseft  itk  English  t^rsificatiOD,  see  the  fiiements 
01  Cnticism,  ehap.  I8L  Mtt.  ^ 
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eleg^^ce.  and  s^eetnesi^  o^  b?^,^>  ^.  ^^  V^^^  ^roDomic$;d  to  b^  of  9 
v,^|ir  pecti\ia^  kind. 

Th^  preaent  iorm  of  our  English  heroic  rhyme  ii>  couplets,  is  a  modem 
8pj^.pies '  pf  yersific^ti^.  The  measure  generally  used  in  the  days  of 
du.e^q  Eli^fabetb,  tGng  James,  and  Kln^  Charles  1.  wifs  the  stanza  of  eight 
lines,  suci^  a^  Spencer  employs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  ;  a  measure 
y^ry  cpp^traiDe^  apd  artificial.  Waller  was  the  first  who  broqgbt  coup- 
lets injto  yo^e  ;  ai^d  t)ryden  afterwards  estajblisbed  the  usage.  Waller 
iu^t  smoothed  our  yerje  ;  Dryden  perfipcted  it  Mr.  Pope's  rersiftca- 
tiop  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth  in  the  highest 
decree  :  far  more  laboured  anfi  cprrect  than  that  of  any  who  w^nt  before 
li^m.  He  introdijced  jqne  considerable  ch^n;;e  into  heroic  verse,' by 
totally  throwing  aside  the  triplets,  or  three  lipes  rbymine  together,  it} 
w^ch  Mr.  Drydon  abounded.  Dryden's  versificatioo,  However,  has 
very  great  merit ;  and,  like  all  1^  productions,  has  much  spirit,  minced 
with  carelessness.  If  not  so  smooth  aqd  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is  however 
niore  va^ried  and  easy.  He  subjects  hiipself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing 
th^  sense  with  the  couplet ;  and  frec^uentiy  takes  the  liberty  of  making 
his  couplets  run  into  one  another,  with  sopiewhat  of  th.^  freedom  of  blan)c 
verse. 
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In  the  4a.st  l^^ctor^.,  I  gav^  an  accqunt  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poel^ry,  and  made  shpie  observations  on  th^  nature  of  English  versifica- 
tion.    I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  Iqnds  of  poetical  composition  ; 
an<i  of  the  crit^csil  rules  that  relate  to  thepa.     I  shall  follow  that  order 
which  is  most  simply  and  natural;  b^ginnjngj  with  the  leaser  form?  of 
poetry,  and  a3cendlng  from  them  to  the  epic  aqd  dramatic,  as  the  mpst 
dignified.     This  l^ture  shall  be  employed  on  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 
Thouch  t  benn  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because   I  consider  it  as  pne  of  the  earliest  forins  of  poetical  composi- 
tion.   Oji  the  contrary,  1  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated  as  a 
dUUnct  s-pecies,  or  suoj/ect  of  writing,  untiL society  had  advanced  in  re* 
finement.    Most  authors  l^ve  indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  becauae  the 
life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore  their  first  poetry 
wa;s  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rural  scenes  and  objects. 
1  m^ke  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  imager  and  allusions 
from  those  natural  objects  with  wl^ich  men  were  best  acqi\ainted  ;  but 
1  make  as.  little  d9ubt,  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  rural  felic- 
iW  were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objec^  which  inspired  that  strain 
of  composition*  which  we  now  call  poetry.     It  was  inspired,  in  the  first 
periods  of  every  E\ation,  by  events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  pas- 
lions  ;  or,  at  least,  a^ws^ened  their  wonder  and  admiration.     The  actions 
of  their  go^  and  heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  successes  or 
n^sfortunes  pf  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes 
to  the  bards  of  every  country.    What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their 
CQviposition^i  was  incidental  oojy^    They  did  not  tbink  of  choosing  for 
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their  tbeme  the  traoqaility  and  the  pleasures  of  the  countiy,  as  long  as, 
the^e  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  Uiem.  It  was  not  till  men  had 
b^gyn  to  be  assembled  io  great  cities*  after  th^  distinctions  of  rank  and 
stations  were  formed,  and  the  bustle  of  courts  and  large  societies  was 
known,  that  pastoral  poetry  assumedl  its  present  form.  Men  then  beg^ 
to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life  which  their  fore- 
fithers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to  haTe  led :  thej 
looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  thoqe  rural  scenes,  and  pas- 
toral occupations,  imagining  a  degree  of  felici^  tp  take  place^  superi- 
or to  what  they  now  enjoyed,  coaceifed  the  idea  of  celebrating  4t  in 
poetry.  It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that  ThepcrifOs  wrote 
the  first  pastorals  with  which  we  are  i^qnainted  ;  and,  in  the  court  of 
Amnistus,  he  was  imitated  by  Viigil. 

But  w^tever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poet^»  it  49  an- 
doubtedly,  a  natural  9fiA  yery  agreeable  form  of  poetical  composition. 
It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing  views  of  na- 
ture, which  conunodly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and 
to  which,  in  more  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part  of  men  recor  with 
pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life,  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence  ;  and,  there- 
ibre,  we  readily  set  open  pur  heart  to  such  representations  as  pransM 
to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  and  to  transport 
us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same  time,  no  subject  bids  &irer  tor 
being  favourable  to  poetry.  Amidst  rural  objects,  natare  presents  on 
all  hands,  the  finest  field  for  description ;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow 
more,  of  its  own  accord,  into  poetical  numbers,  than  rivers  and  monn* 
tains,  meadows  and  hills)  fiocks  and  trees,  shepherds  void  of  caie^ 
Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has,  at  all  times,  aJUurcd  many  readeis, 
^d  excited  many  writers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advant^^ges  it  pos- 
sesses, it  will  appear  from  what  I  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that 
there  is  hardly  any  species  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  carri- 
ed to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views  i  either  such 
as  it  now  actually  is,  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a 
mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;   when  their  employments   are  be- 
come disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low :  or  such  as  we  may 
Suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simjple  ages,  when 
it  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance ;  when  the  wealth  ot  men  consisted 
chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  his 
manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state  ;  or  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was, 
and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  fainocence^  and  simphc- 
ity  of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste,  and  culti- 
vated manners,  of  modem  times.    Of  these  three  states,  the  first  is  too 
gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the 
ground-work  of  pastoral  poetry.    Either  of  these  extremes  is  a  rock 
upon  which  the  poet  will  split,  if  he  approach  too  near  it     We  shall 
be  disgusted  if  be  gives  us  too  much  of  the  servile  employments,  and 
low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  some- 
times done  :  and  if,  like  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pas- 
torals, he  make^  his  shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and 
scholars,  he  then  retain^  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
ppetry. 
He  Tnust,  therefore,  keep  in  the  middle  station  ]}etween  these.    He 
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must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  certain  periods 
of  society  ma  J  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there  was  ease,  equal- 
ity, and  innocence ;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and  agreeable,  without 
heing  learned  or  refined  ;  and  plain  and  artless,  without  being  gross  and 
wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poetry  ;arises,  from  the  yiew 
which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life.  Thii 
pleasing  allusion,  therefore,  the  poet  must  carefully  maintain.  He  must 
display  to  us,  all  that  is  agreeable  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever  ig 
displeasing.*  Let  him  pamt  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ;  but 
(y)ver  its  rudeness  and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he 
may  attribute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any 
condition  of  human  life  to  be  without  them  ;  but  they  must  be  of  such 
A  nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  any  thing  peculiarly  disgusting 
in  the  pastoral  life.  The  shepherd  may  well  bc^  afflicted  for  the  dis- 
nleasure  of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It  is  a  8uf« 
ncient  recommendatidn  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  to 
deplore.  In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished  and 
beautified,  at  least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  the  poet  ought  to 
present  to  us.  But  let  him  take  care,  that,  in  en)bellishing  nature,  he 
does  not  alogether  disguise  her ;  or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity 
M  happineiss,  such  improvements  as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it.* 
if  it  be  not  exactly  real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must,  however, 
be  somewhat  that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  die  general 
idea  of  pastoral  poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly, 
fet  us  consider,  first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters ;  and,  lastly, 
the  subjects  and  actions,  which  this  sort  of  composition  should  exhibit 
As  to  the  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  country, 
and  much  of  the  poet^s  merit  depends  on  describing  it  beautifully.  Vir- 
gil is,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose  descriptions  of 
natural  beauties  are  richer,  and  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the 
otber.t  In  every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  dis- 
^^'^■^■•■■^^^^^■^■— ^^^^^^•^^-^■^■i— ^■— ^■.^^-^■■"••■^^"■""."^■^■"""^■^■^■^■^"— ~— ^^— ■— ^'^"■^■■— ^■— ■^^■^^"■•"^ 

*  Id  the  fbnoving  beftotiftd  Knes  of  the  first  Eclogue,  Virgil  hat,  in  the  tnie  stnrit  oT 
•  ptttonl  poet,  brovefat  together  as  agreeable  an  atsembUse  of  images  of  niral  pleasure 
iu  ain  aaj  where  he  roand : 

j^ortaoate  senex  !  hie  inter  0amjna  nota,  « 

Et  footessaeroa,frigascaptahitepaeoiD.  ... 

}Ii«o  tibi,  qam  semper  viein*  ah  timite  sepea, 

Hyblttis  apibos,  florem  de|iasta  salicti. 

Sepe  levi  somnam  soadebit  inire  susurro* 

Uific  aiti  sob  rape,  eanetfirondator  ad  anras; 

Nee  tamen  ioterai,  raoeaB,  tua  eora,  palumhesy 

Nee  gemere  adrift  cessahit  tuitur  ah  moio> 

Happy  old  man !  here  mid  th'  accostom'd  streams 

And  saered  springs,  yoiif  II  shun  the  scorching  beams  ; 

While  from  yon  willoiir  fence,  thy  paature*s  boand, 

llie  beet  that  sack  their  floweiy  stores  around. 

Shall  sweedy  mingle,  with  the  whispering  boaghs, 

Their  lolling  mormnrs,  and  invite  repose. 

While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner^s  song  is  heard  ; 

Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird, 

McsnwhUe  shaH  cease  to  breaUie  her  melting  strain. 

Nor  turtles  from  the  aerial  ekns  to  'plain.  Wxaroa*. 

t  What  rural  scenery,  for  instance,  can  he  painted*  in  more  firely  dDlonrs,  ^n  the 
foUowing  description  exhibits  \ 

*£v  Tt  vfOTfttfTOfri  yiy^orif  otfctfkwt, 

Uffj^  i"'  9{xfin  vrtgdi  %%%g,  n^tk  intirti'  ^ 
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tiQctly  dp^j  and  set  before  \is.  It  is  i\ot  eaoii^  thai  wc  l^re  il)osc 
immeamn^ifroups  of  violets  ai^d  rosea,  of  birds/ and  brooky,  ^nd  breezes, 
v^hich  our  common  pastoral-mongers  tbrow  together,  and  wbich  are  per- 
petually recurring  upon  us  vi^out  variation.  A  good  poet  o^^t  to 
give  us  such  a  landscape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  His  CK^ccts 
must  be  particularised ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  ot  thp  tree,  nui^  each 
of  them,  stand  forth,  so  as  to  inake  a  figure  in  the  lo^natiQji,  and  to 
give  us  a  pleasing  cpnception  of  the  place  whcrf  ^e  are.  A  tAi^ 
object  happily  introduced,  win  so;n^times  4i8tinguish  and  chvacterise  a 
whole  scene  ;  such  as  the  antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very  beautiAi]  ob- 
ject in  a  landscape,  vhich  Virgil  has  f^  before  u^  and  wfeich  he  has 
taken  from  Theocritus. 

HvM) ititM Hiedia est  no^ iKk;  mqiiA  «^vl9bnw 
Incipit  npparere  BiAnofis ;  b|o  vM  deosM 
AgncolsB  striagunt  frondes.  Bciu  IX  "* 

Not  only  in  professed  deiicriptioivi  of  th^  flicen^ery,  bijt  in  tjie  Ire^^eot 
allusions  to  natuipal  objects,  whjc^  occyr,  of  cqurse,  in  pastorals,  the 
fpfit  must,  above  ^l  tkn^,  9tu4y  wiety*  H^  must  diyer^y  h^s  iac«  qf 
nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  ^nagea ;  or  oth^^riyise,  he  will  sopn  1^ 
cpme  insipjd  with  those  )ipow^  topics  ^  deacriptiw,  w^^ic^  wer^  q^gu^v 
at  is  true,  in  the  fir^t  po^t^,  whfl  popied  them  from  nature,  l>ut  whicj^ 
are  now  worn  thread-ba^ e  by  iAcewant  imita^tiqiu  It  i9.  also  incumb^i^ 
«iD  him,  to  suit  t^e  sceft^ry  to  t^ie  e^ulmct  of  tht  pastoral  ;  and,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  of  a  gjgr  or  a  mel^it^y  Ipnd,  tQ  exhjitiit  nature  under  suci 

J '• r ' : ;^       .   .  -    . : 

T«}  S'i  4roTi  ^^KttfAtc  4f MTdt/ur/ffy  ct  vSlxi«ytc 

litt.f't'  Sff^n  d-|^oc  /uetxct  TcloitVy  Ja-h  /'  »Ta»g«£' 
Aa-^tkiifi  Jlf*f*n  tKVhh^a'  rot  i^  txivt/yTo 

Tbomicbix.  y^H^,  fL  VSL 

on  soft  bedi  reeGne 

Of  lentisk,  and  young  liraiieh?*  of  Ibe  Tine^ 

PopUrs  and  elms  abovet  their  foliage  spread* 

Lent  a  cool  shade,  and  war'd  the  breezf  head ; 

Below,  a  stream,  from  the  njmpli**  saored  Mvci 

in  free  meanders  led  its  murm'nng  wavOi 

III  the  warm  sunbeams,  verdant  sluides  among. 

Shrill  grasshoppers  renew'd  their  plaintif e  aqng ; 

At  distanee  far,  concealM  in  shades,  alone. 

Sweet  Philomela  pour'd  her  tuneful  ^oan  \ 

The  lark,  the  goldfinch,  warbled  lays  of  loyc^ 

And  sweetly  pensive  ooo'd  t]|ke  turMe  dove ; 

While  honey  bees,  forever  on  the  wing^ 

Humiu'd  round  the  flowery  or  sipt  tke  silver  spring 

The  rich,  ripe  seaiion,  gratified  the  tenae 

With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redol^p^ 

A>ples  and  pears  lav  stre'vM  in  heaps  around, 

And  the  plwn'«  loaded  branches  Ipss'd  the  ground.  JfAWSII^ 

•  —To  our  mid  joamey  are  we  eome» 
I  see  the  top  of  old  Biaoor's  tomb ; 
Here,  Merb,  where  the  swains  thidtlxiiMhet  pnia^ 
And  strew  their  leaves^  our  voices  let  us  tuoc.  Wabtox 
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fcpms  as  maj  correspond)  with  the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he 
describes.  TImis  Virgil,  in  his  second  eclogue,  which  contains  the  la- 
mentation of  a  despairing  lover,  gives,  with  propriety,  a  feloomy  appear- 
ance to  the  scene : 

Ttntvun  inter  deiuM,  ombron  eaonmina,  fagot, 
AMdah  venifebbt ;  Rh  )^e  fh«OMKtk  Mat 
MontibiM  k  $yltis  ttadio  jaotidMit  iotuu.* 


With  regard  to  the  chiracteird,  or  persons,  i^hich  Af-e  jJrbber  to  be 
Introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enough  that  they  be  persons  resid- 
ing in  the  country.  The  adventures,  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers  or 
citizens,  in  the  country,  arc  nOt  ^hat  y^e  bok  for  to  such  Writings  •'  we 
expect  to  be  entertained  by  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  engaged  in 
rbrttl  occupations  ;  tvhose  innocence  and  frfeedom  from  the  caresof  the 
Wtbrld  toy;  Ih  otir  iioiagioatioii,  ftltib  an  agi-eeable  contrast  with  the  man- 
ners and  characters  of  tho^fe  who  arte  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  life 

GiSfe  of  the  princi^jle  difflcnltiei  Whfch  here  occurs  has  been  already 
Mathd  ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  toediuni^  between  too  much  rusticitv 
cm  the  bb^  band,  and  too  miich  refinement  oh  the  other.    The'shep- 
hlfrrd,  assuredly,  rndst  be  blaifl  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  thibkiuff 
cfn  all  subj^b.     An  afniablfe  ditsplidty  mnst  be  thi  ground-work  of  m 
cfcaractir.     At  the  sterna  tirhe,  therli  is  no  necessity  foi*  bii  being  dult 
«hd  Insipid.    He  hiay  hite  gobd  s^nsc  aftd  reflection ;  he  maiy  have 
♦pri^htliness  and  vii^citjr ;  he  may  hate  teiry  ti^bder  and  delicate  ftel- 
mgs ;  sincfe  thfese  are,  more  or  tess,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  rank*  of 
life  ;  ahd  slfab^,  tindoilbtedly,  there  Ms  tmcK  gfenius  in  the  i^orld    be- 
fore ther^  ^ere  leamin)g  ot  iirt«  to  i^fine  It.    Bat  then  he  ifaust  hot  siblil- 
isite  5  he  must  not  dfeal  in  gbii^rirl  reflfectidn^  and  abathict  reasoning  •  arid 
llill  UilRs  in  the  )k»nts  and  conceits  ctf  ih  idfectfei  gallantry,  t^hich  siir^l^ 
Mon^  not  to  his  diairacter  ^d  Mthatibn.    Some  of  ttife^fe  conceits  ate 
fte  cfiitf  blemishes  of  the.  Italian  pastorate,  which  are  otherwise  beau- 
Wa.    yfhhii  Aminta,  in  Turn,  Wdisfeiifcitiriit^  hrs  mlArrisS's  hair  frbm 
flic  trfefe  to  WWch  a  savage  had  bddnd  it,  hfe  is  represented  as  saying  • 
•€Wiel  trtete  !  hoW  conldit  thou  in^T^  thai  lovely  hdr  Which  did  thee  si 
ft^li  Btfaddi'  ?  thy  tugged  trmifc  #ias  toot  wortky  of  snfch  lovely  knot^ 
Wfctt  ad^intige  have  the  Servants  df  fote,  if  thorf^  lirecio'ud  chaihs  are 
oMiUtion  to  ttieifti  abd  to  Ute  tr^e^  ft    &lch  ^train^d  sfentimerits  as  theSe, 
m  beflt  tWfe  it6od«.    Rural  ]p6i^bw4gt6§  tite  idpriosed  to  speak  the  lan- 
gaifgfe  of  plaib  sense,  and  «atdral  fecKiigs.    Wheh  they  describe  or  re- 
We;  mf  floit  ^th  sitoj^tt'cttyi  aiid  niturtdly  allude  to mrtir  circumstan- 
ces ;  as  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  ecbgue^. 

Sepibiis  in  noitrik  parTam  ^  foaetda  ina& 

(Imk  (^  ttestei:  ertfrti)  tftli  iium  matte  fegehtefai ; 

Alter  ab  undeciiiio  turn  xne  jam  ceperataoaaf^ 

'     '  "  ■       "      '  ■     ■■'  '  m    ■ 

*  Mid  alMdet  of  thiekeat  hk^Oi  he  |lkiM  fliofae, 
To  the  vitd  wood*  and  moonttfns  niM^  b?s  ihttini ; 
SU11  day  by  day,  in  in^aAfrf^nl  kriAn^ 
*  Twai  all  he  eoold,  dt^ffiMog  tttd  hid  pialtiL  Waiitok. 

t  Gia  di  nodi  li  bei  non  era  degno 
Goa  roTido  tronoo  ;  or  ehe  vauUigByD 
Illanno  i  lervi  d*  amor  te  lor  ^mmone 
£'eoa  le  piante  il  prctioio  laccio } 
Pianta  arodel !  potesti  qtfi^r  ^1  criae 
Oinder,  tOy  era  te  teo  tanto  oaorc  J  Atxo  III*  S^t.  I. 
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Jtm  fAigiles  potenm  t  tern  eontiogere  nunos. 
Ut  vidi,  ut  petrii,  ut  me  mains  aUtulit  error  !  * 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throvr  an  apple  at  her 
lover : 

Turn  fagit  ad  lalicet,  et  le  eapit  ante  videri.  f 

This  is  naive y  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectlj^ suited  to  pas^ 
toral  manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage^  and,  as  he 
thought)  to  improve  upon  it.     lie  does  it  tht^s  i 

The  tprlghtl^SylvU  trips  aloftg  the  gredo. 
She  nins ;  but  hopes  she  does  not  ttm  unseen  i 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  parsoer  flies, 
How  math  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Vii^il ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simf^city  fi 
the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn  in  the  last 
line  :  •  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes,' 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning  his  pasto- 
ral characters  and  personages  :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about  what  he  is 
to  employ  them  ?   and  what  are  to  be  the  subjects  of  his  ecloga^? 
For  it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds  discoursing  together. 
Every  good  poem,  of  €very  kind,  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  should, 
in  some  way,*  interest  us.     Now,  here  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  diffi- 
culty  of  pastoral  writing.     The  active  scenes  of  countiy  life  either  are; 
or  to  most  describers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  inft^idents.     I'he  state 
of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  employments  only,  is  ex- 
.posed  to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  sitn- 
ation  interesting,  or  produce  curiosity  or  surprise.     The  tenor  of  his 
life  is  uniform.     His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  ai>d  his 
love  without  intrigue.     Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre 
eommonly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral.     From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is 
to  follow.    It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook, 
to  lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone  ;  or  we  have 
two  shepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing  alternate 
verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till  the  jodgt 
rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook,  and  another  with  a  beechen  bowL 
To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  which 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue  writers  since  the  days  of  The- 
•critus  and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which  prevails  m 
pastoral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether,  this  insipidity  be  not  owing  to  the 
iault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  amcieiit 


^im 


t  Onee  with  joar  mother  to  oar  fields  you  eame 
For  dew^  apples ;  thenee  I  date-  my  flame  i 
The  choicest  firait  I  pointed  to  your  view, 
Tko'  yoang^  my  raplai^d  aoal  was  fix'd  oo  yoa  t 
The  boughs  I  just  ooald  reach  with  Uttle  arms ; 
But  then,  kven  then,  eoufd  feel  thy  powerful  oharn^. 
0,how  I  eazM,  in  pleasing  transport  tost  s 
How  glow*d  my  heart,  in  sweet  delusion  loit  t 

^  My  Phyilts  me  with  pelted  apples  plies  ; 
Then,  tripping  to  the  wood,  the  wanton  )yei, 
And  withes  to  be  sesabcfora  she  tUs*.  tim%»i 
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pastorad  topics,  rather  than  to  the  confiDed  nature  of  theT  subject.  For 
whj  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take  a  wider  range  ?  Human  nature  and 
human  passions,  are  much  the'  same  in  every  rank  of  life  ;  and  wherever 
these  passions  operate  on  objects  that  are  within  the  rural  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  pastoral.  One  would  indeed  choose  to  re- 
move from  thi^sort  of  composition,  the  operations  of  violent  and  direful 
passions,  and  to  present  such  only  as  are  consistent  with  innocence,  sim- 
plicity, and  virtue.  But  under  this  limitation,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
•scope  for  a  careful  observer  of  nature  to  exert  his  genius.  The  various 
adventures  which  give  occasion  to  those  engaged  in  country  life  to  display 
their  disposition  and  temper ;  the  scenes  of  domestic  felicity  or  disquiet ; 
the  attachment  of  friends  and  of  brothers  ;  the  rivabbip  and  competitions 
of  lovers  ;  the  unexpected  successes  or  misfortunes  of  families,  might 
give  occasion  to  many  a  pleasing  and  tender  incident ;  and  were  more  of 
the  narrative  and  sentimental  intermixed  with  the  descriptive  in  tliis  kind 
of  poetry,  it  would  become  much  more  interesting  than  it  now  generally 
is,  to  the  bulk  of  readers.*      "" 

The  two  great  fathers  of  pastoral  poetry  are,  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Theocritus  was  a  Sicilian ;  and  as  he  has  laid  the  scene  of  his  eclogues 
in  his  own  country,  Sicily  became  ever  afterwards  a  sort  of  consecrated 
ground  for  pastoral  poetry.  His  Idyllia,  as  he  has  entitled  Uiem,  are  not 
all  of  equal  merit ;  nor  indeed  are  they  aH  pastorals  ;  but  6ome  of  them 
.poems  of  a  quite  different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
.pastorals,  there  are  many  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distinguished  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  sentiments  ;  for  the  great  sweetness  and  harmony  of  his 
numbers,  and  for  the  richness  of  his  scenery|ind  description.  He  is  the 
orieinal,  of  which  Virgil  is  the  imitator.  F^t,  moft  of  Virgil's  highest 
beluties  in  his  eclogues  are  copied  from  The^ritus  ;  in  many  places  he 
has  done  nothing  more  than  translate  him.  He  must  be  allowed,  how*- 
ever,  to  have  imitated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some  respects  to 
have  improved  upon  him.  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot  be  denied,  de- 
.scends  sometimes  into  ideas  that  are  gross  and  mean,  and  makes  his  shep- 
herds abusive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offensive  rustt- 
city,  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral  simplicity. 
•The  same. distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  Virgil,  as  between 
many  oth  er  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek  led  the  way, 
followed  nature  more  closely,  and  shewed  more  original  genius.  The 
Roman  discovered  more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of  art.  We  have 
a  few  remains  of  other  two  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style,  Moschus 
and  Bioift,  which  have  very  considerable  merit ;  and  if  they  want  the 
simplicity  of  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
.  The  oaodem  writers  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  themselves 
with  copying,  or  imitating  the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poets.  Sannazariu^  indeed,  a  famous  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
attempted  a  bold  innovation.  He  composed  Piscatory  Eclogues,  chang- 
ing the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and  from  tlie  life  of  shepherds  to 
that  of  fishermen.  But  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy,  that  he  has 
gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fishermen  is,  obviously,  much  more 
hard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much 

^^The  aboTe  obaenrations  on  the  baiTenQeas  of  the  coramoo  eclogues  wei'e  written  be* 
"Ore  waj  tranalAtion  from  the  German  had  made  as  acqoamtecl  in  tlUs  country  vith  Gesner's 
IdyHSy  10  which  the  iden  that  hod  oeenrred  to  me  for  the  imnrstemcnt  of  pastoral  poetrv, 
«Po  frfly  rtalhecd 

Bdd    • 
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I^sn  a^eeable  hna^es.  I^Ibckii,  and  tr«eb,  and  t«#6fB>  sub^  vAjMia  tf 
greater  beauty,  and  more  generally  reftski^  bjr  ttWi,  tMaii  fiilfte  ud 
marine  prodnctions.  Of  all  tbe  itaodertto.  M.  OesiMir,  a  (N)«t  isf  S^iiMr- 
land,  has  been  t!ie  most  succesaAil  in  his  paatbrid  coin)^iti<»o9<  H«  \m 
introdaced  lAto  bis  Idylls  (as  he  enlitles  thehi)  itaiiy  n^  Ideas,  flb 
rdrat  scetrery  is  often  striking,  and  his  descriptions  are  liT«ly.  He  ^f/tkr 
senta  pastoral  life  to  ns,  mth  all  tbe  efAbellisbitafeyrs  of  wlHch  it  is  Mscsep* 
tible  ;  but  without  any  excess  of  re^nement.  Wh»t  iortk  tiie  cbief 
merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart ;  atod  htis  eiuriehei  te 
subject  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  whic^  gire  rise  to  much  tetMlear  s^oii* 
ment.  Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  beautiiti!ly  paintefd.  The  mdtinl 
affection  of  husbandi  and  wives,  of  parents  and  children,  of  brothers  atid 
sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  displayed  in  a  pleasing  add  t^orchi^g 
manner.  From  not  tmderstanding  the  language  in  "Mbtch  M.  Gesncft' 
writes,  I  can  be  no  judge  of  the  poetry  of  his  style  :  bift,  m  tiie  sobbed 
and  conduct  of  his  pastorals,  he  appears  t6  OMs  f o  Ihave  oulldone  d  Uie 
modems. 

Neither  Mr.  Pope's,  nor  Mr.  Phili'ps^B  pastorals  d6  any  great  IfdAoor 
to  the  English  poetry.     Mr.  Pope's  were  composed  in  his  yoeiCh ;  whicli 
may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  but  caniiot  Well  ezctrse  thfe  tetten- 
ness  that  appears  in  them.     They  are  written  in  retearfcably  s4a66€h 
and  flowing  numbers  :  and,this  is  their  chief  merit ;  for  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  Uiought  in  them  which  can  be  called  his  own  ;  scarcely  any  de- 
scription, or  any  tm^ge  of  nature,  which  has  the  marks  of  bein^  tf^i^ 
nal,   or  copied  from  nature  herself;  but  a  repetition  of  the  cotBBKm 
images  that  are  to  ^  found  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  poets  ^ho  write  ^  ratd 
themes.     Philips  attempt  to  be  mor^  simple  and  natural  thaA  Pope  ; 
but  he  wanted  genius  to  support  his  attenipt,  or  to  write  agreeably.     He, 
too,  runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topics ;  and  dndeaToonw^  to  be 
simple,  he  becomes  flat  and  insipid.      There  was  no  sihall  coittpetioik 
between  these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  were  pob* 
linhed.     In  somfe  papers  of  the  (hiatdiaii^  great  paitialHy  was  sbown  lo 
Philips  and  lygh  praise  bestowed  upon  him.     Mr.  Pope,  resenting  this 
preference,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Ouardian,  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  Ae  plan  of  extoHin^ 
Philips  ;  but  in  reality  satirises  him  most  severe^  with  ironical  praises  ; 
and  in  an  artful  corered  manner,  gires  the  palm  to  hintoelf.*     Aboot 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  aix_pasto* 
rals,  which  are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort  of  simplicity  Which  I%iKp9 
and  his  partizans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed,  am  ingeniofis  buriesque  of 
pastoral  writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher  than  the  manaers  of  moderti 
clowns  and  rustics.     Mr.  Shenstone^s  pastcMpal  ballad,  in  four  parte,  maj 
justly  be  reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  el<^;ant  poems  of  this  kind^ 
which  we  have  in  English. 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  pastoral  writiog  has  ap- 
peared in  later  ages,  that  is,  when  extended  into  a  play,  or  regtda^ 
drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are  joined  with  the  sim* 
plicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.  This  is  the  chief  impit^vemei^ 
which  the  modems  have  made  on  this  species  of  composition  ;  and  of 
this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which  are  much  cet^tmted^ 
Guarini^s  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta.     BoUi  of  these  possess  great 

•  See  GKiardtSD,  No.  40. 
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bfiftQtiefl,  aod  are  €iililled  to  the  repatatioQ  they  bare  gained*  To  the 
latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as  beiqg  less  intricate  ii>  the  plot  and 
condqct,  and  less  strained  and  aJQfected  in  the  sentiments  ;  and  though 
not  whoUj  free  from  Italian  r^hnement  (of  which  1  already  gave  one 
instftDce,  the  worst,  indeed,  that  occurs  in  all  the  poem)  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  performance  of  hidgh  merit.  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle 
and  frieaiing  ;  and  the  Italian  language  contrihutes  to  add  much  of  that 
«oftne0B,  which  is  peculiarly  auited  to  pastoral.* 


^  It  ukWij  be  propor  to  take  aotiec  b^e,  tliat  the  charge  a^oit^Tano  for  his  points 
«nd  poficeits,  has  sometimes  been  oirried  top  far.  Mr.  AdcHson,  for  instauee,  in  a  paper 
of  the  Guardian,  eensuring  his  Aminta,  gives  ttiis  example,  'lliat  Sylvia  enters  adorned 
-with  ft  garland  of  flowers,  and  aft«r  vieiriiig  heraelf  In  a  iMmtain,  breaks  oot  in  a  sftecth 
to  tiie  ia^npe%  on  her  head  and  tells  them,  that  ^e  did  not  wear  them  to  adorn  herself^ 
but  to  make  UieiP  ashamed.'  *  Whoever  can  bear  Uiis,'  he  adtla,  <  mhy  b<i  assured,  that  he 
lunno  taste  for  pas'tpral.'  Guard.  Na  38.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  in  truth,  makes  no  such 
ridieuloua  fi^re,  atid  we  are  obliged  to  suspect  that  .\i  r.  Addison  had  not  i^ail  the  Arainta.  • 
Daphne,  ft  eoaapanion  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  aooversatioo  with  Thyrsis,  the  eoDftdant  of 
Aminta,  Sylvia's  lover,  apd  in  order  to  sliew  him  that  SyWia  was  not  so  simple,  or  insen- 
sible to  her  own  ehurms,  as  sl^e  affected  to  be,  gires  him  this  instance ;  th^t  she  had  caught 
tier  ODo  day  adjusting  her  dress,  hy  a  fotmtaio,  and  applying  now  one  flower,  and  now 
ft^her  to  hfr  netki  4i<d  after  coipyaring  ^\x  colours  with  her  own,  bbe  broke  into  a 
•Quio.  at  if  she  bad  seamed  to  8ay,(  Mill  Year  you,  not  for  my  ornaments,  but  to  shew 
how  mueh  you  yield  to  me  ;  and  when  caught  thus  admiring  hei*sclf  she  threw  away  her 
flowers,  and  blushed  for  shame.  Tlua  dcseription  ot'  the  vanity  of  a  rural  coquette,  is  no 
more  liuiB  vhft  ia  qartvral,  and  very  dififercsi  from  what  the  aotho^  of  the  Guardian  c«p- 
j-tflfnft  it. 

This  censure  on  Tasso  was  not  ori^lm^Iy  Mr.  Addison's.  Bouhours,  in  his  Mmdi-e  dc 
■  irien  penter  dant  let  ouwroffet  d^etfifUf  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  gave  this  rolsre- 
presentatioft  of  Sylvia's  speeeh,  %od  ftNtttdeil  a  eritiaisai  oa  it.  F<Hiten^e,  in  his  disooarae 
oo  PftHoral  pQetry»  foUowefl  \ita  in  this  criticisip.  Mr.  Addiscui,  or  who  ever  was  tlte 
ftDthor  of  that  paper  In  tlie  Guardian,  copied  from  them  both.  Mr.  Warton,  in  the  Pre* 
fiitory  Diaoourse  to  his  'TraaslfttkHi  of  Virgil's  Eok>gnes,  repeats  the  observation.  Syl- 
^*s  speech  to  the  flowert,  with  whloh  she  was  adorned,  b  always  quoted  as  the  flagrant 
iftstftnee  of  the  ialse  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasao  gives  us  no  such  s(>eech 
of  Sylvia'^  but  only  informs  us  of  what  her  companion  supposed  her  to  be  thinking,  or 
aaybg  to  herself  vrhen  she  was  privately  admiring  her  own  beauty.  After  charging  so 
asany  eminent  critica,  for  havioy  fallen  into  tbia  ttrange  inaeeuraeyf  from  copying  one 
ftnother,  -without  looking  into  the  author  whom  they  censure,  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  iu- 
tert  the  passage  which  has  occasioned  this  remark.    Daphne  speaks  thus  to  Thyrris ; 

Hora  per  dirti  il  ver,  aon  mi  reaolvo 
Si  Silvia  k  semplioetUi,  oome  pare 
A  1e  parole,  a  gli  atti.    Hier  vidi  uo  segno 
C?h«  me  BO  mette  in  dubbia    lo  la  troml 
I^a  presso  la  cittade  in  (piet  gran  prati, 
Ove  fra  stagni  grace  un  isoletta  ; 
Snvra  essa  uh  lago  limpidoe  tranqaillo, 
T'atta  pendente  ii^  atto,  ehe  iiarea 
Vej^beggiar  fe  me^eapia,  e'osieine  insiemp 
Chieder  conaiglio  a  I  acque,  in  qnal'maniiera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  su  lammte  i  crini, 
B  sovra  i  erini  y  tcIo,  e  sovral  Teh> 

I  fier,  che  tenea  in  grcmbo  j  e  speaso  speiso 
lior  prendeva  un  ligostro,  hor  una  rosa. 
E  I'aceostava  al  bel  candido  cdio, 

A  le  guanoie  vermi^Ke,  e  de  colori 

Fea  paragone ;  e  poi,  fioome  lieta 

Pe  la  vittoria,  lampeggiava  on  riao 
'  Che  parea  che  dieessi  :  io  pur  vi  vinoo ; 

Ni  porto  voi  per  omamento  mio^ 

Ilk  porto  vol  sol  p^  vevgcpia  vostra  ; 

Perche  si  veggia  qoanto  mi  cedete. 

Ma  roentre  eila  sTomaTa,  e  vagheggiava 

Rivoisi  ^  oeehi  a  caso,  e  si  fu  aceorta, 

Ch'io  di  la  m'era  fMcorta*  e  vergagnando» 

Rizzosi  tosto,  e  i  fior  lascid  cadere  ; 

In  tanto  io  pia  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 
.    Ella  pia  s'arrossio  del  riso  m)o,  AMiaxi.  Arro  II.  8c.  XL 
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I  must  not  omit  ibe  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  which  will 
bear  being  brought  into  comparison  with  any  composition  of  this  kind,  ia 
any  language  ;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  a  great 
disadvantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  that  it  is  written  in  the  old  rosde 
dialect  of  Scotland,  which,  in  a  short  time,  will  probably  be  eatirelj 
obsolete,  and  not  intelligible  ;  and  it  is  a  farther  disadvantage,  that  it  is 
80  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but  a  na* 
tive  of  that  country  can  thoroughly  understand  or  relish  it  But,  tfaoogli 
subject  to  these  local  disadvantages,  which  confine  its  reputation  withi» 
narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so  much  natural  description,  and  tender  senti- 
iqent,  as  would  do  honour  to. any  poet  The  characters  are  well  drawn, 
the  incidents  affecting,  the  scenery  and  manners  lively  and  yust.  It  af- 
fords a  strong  proof,  both  of  the  power  which  nature  and  simplicitj 
possess,  to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing  ;  and  of  the  varietj 
of  pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when 
properly  managed,  is  capable  of  being  enlivened. 

'  I  proceed  next,  to  treat  o(  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode  ;  a  species  of  poeti- 
cal composition  which  possesses  much  dignity,  and  in  which  many  writers 
have  distinguished  themselves,  in  every  age.  Its  peculiar  character  is, 
fhat  it  is  intended  to  be  sung,  or  accompanied  with  music.  Its  designation 
implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the  same  with  song  or  hymn  ;  and  lyric 
poetry  imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanied  with  a  lyre,  or  musical 
ipstrument.  This  distinction  was  not,  at  first,  peculiar  to  any  one  species 
of  poetry.  For,  as  I  observed  in  the  last  lecture,  music  and  poetry  were 
coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But  after  their 
separation  took  place,  afler  bards  had  begun  to  make  verse  compositions^ 
which  were  to  be  recited  or  read,  not  to  be  sung,  such  poems  as  were 
designed  to  be  still  joined  with  music  or  song,  were,  by  way  of  distinction^ 
called  odes. 

In  the  ode,  tberefpre,  poetry  retains  its  first  and  most  ancient  form  ^ 
that  form,  under  which  the  original  bards  poured  forth  their  enthusiastic 
strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their  heroes,  celebrated  their  victories, 
and  lamented  their  misfortunes.  It  is  from  this  circumstance,  of  the 
ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  original  union  with  music,  that  we  are 
to  reduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  qualities  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  which  it  is 
employed  ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  various.  I  know  no  distinction 
of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems  are  oA'eoi  employed 
in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  sentiments,  of  one  kind  or  other,  form, 
almost  always,  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spirit,  the 
manner  of  this  execution,  that  marks  and  characterises  it  Music  and 
song  naturally  add  to  the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  transport,  in  a 
higher  degree,  both  the  person  who  sings,  and  the  persons  who  hear. 
They  justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  strain,  than  can  be 
supported  iu  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  the  peculiar  character 
of  the  ode.  Heuce,  the  enthusiasm  that  belongs  to  it,  and  the  liberties  it 
is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,  that 
ncgl<^ci  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disorder  which  it  is 
supposed  to  admit ;  and  which,  indeed,  most  lyric  poets  have  not  failed 
iFufiicicntly  to  exemplify  in  their  practice. 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two  ;  to  raise  it  above 
its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions  ;  or  to  soothe, 
fiud  melt  it  into  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.    Hence^  the  ode  may 
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either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  sahlime  and  noble,  or  it  may 
descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the  gay  ;  and  between  these, 
there  is,  also,  a  middle  region  of  the  mild  and  temperate  emotions,  wfiich 
the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advantage. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sacred 
odes  ;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  subjects.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us  this  species  of 
Ijric  poetry,  in  its  liighest  degree  of  perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes, 
which  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes, 
and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These  two  kinds  ought  to  have  sublimity  and 
elevation,  for  their  reigning  character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  odes,  where  the  sentiments  are  chiefly 
inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are  many  of 
Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modern  lyric  productions ;  and 
here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as  I  observed,  it  some- 
times occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous  odes,  calculated  merely 
ibr  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  nature,  are  all  Anacreon's,  some  of 
Horace's  ;  and  a  great  number  of  songs  and  modern  productions,  that 
claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  species.  The  reigning  character  of  these,  ought 
2o  be  elegance,  smoothness  and  gaiety.  ' 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  understood  to  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry.     A 
professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  but  more  especially  if  it  attempt 
the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enhvened  and  animated,  in  an  uncommon 
degree.     Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  ode,  if 
he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius ,   is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to  it, 
without  controul  or  restraint  ;  if  he  has  it  not,  he  strains  after  it,  an4 
thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour,  and 
all  flame.     In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  hazard  of  becoming  extravagant. 
The  licentiousness  of  writing  without  prder,  method,  or  connection,  has 
infected  the  ode  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry.     Hence  in  the 
class  of  heroic  odes,  we  find  so  few  that  one  can  read  with  pleasure. 
The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.     He  gets  up  into  the  clouds  ;  be- 
comes so  abrupt  in  his  transitions  ;  so  eccentric   and  irregular  in  his 
motions,  and  of  course  so  obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vain  to  follow  him, 
01*  to  partake  of  his  raptures.     1  do  not  require,  that  an  ode  should  be 
5^8  regular  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  as  a  didactic  or  an  epic  poem. 
Butstin  in  every  composition,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject ;  there  ought  to 
^e  parts  wbjch  make  up  a  whole  ;  there  should  be  a  connection  of  those 
parts  with  one  another.     The  transitions  from  thought  to  thought  may  be 
%htand  delicate,  such  as  arc  prompted  by  a  hvely  fancy  ;  but  still  they 
should  be  such  as  preserve  the  connection  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author 
^0  be  one  who  thinks,  and^iot  one  who  jraves.     Whatever  authority  may  be 
pleaded  for  the  incoherence  and  disorder  of  lyric  poetry,  nothing  can  be 
niore  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  is  so  irregular  in  its 
"liethod,  as  to  become  obscure  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  is  so  much  worse 
^Ppn  that  account* 

The  extravagant  liberty  which  several  of  the  modern  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  in  their   versification,  increases  the  disorder  of 


.  V  I^  plupart  det  ceux  qui  parlcnt  de  rcnthousiasme  de  I'ode,  en  paiient  comme  s'ik 
(-'toieqt  aux-m^xQcs  dsojp  |c  trouble  <|n'Ua  yc^cat  dcfiuii'.    Cc  ne  sont  (luc  grauds  uipu  de 
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this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  ancb  a  degree, 
they  wander  through  so  many  different  measures,  and  employ  such  a  va- 
riety of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding  in  rhyme  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  that  all  seme  of  melody  is  utterly  lost  Whereas, 
lyric  composition  ought,  beyond  every  other  species  of  poetry,  to 
pay  attention  to  melody  and  beauty  of  soupd  ;  and  the  versification  of 
those  odes  may  be  justly  accounted  die  best,  which  renders  the  haime- 
ay  of  the  measure  most  sensible  to  every  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
His  genius  was  sublime  ;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy  ;  bis 
descriptions,  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject  to  sing 
the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public  games,  he 
is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poeins  with  fables  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  that  have  little  connection  either  with  his  subject,  or  witb 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  ;  but  as  many  c^  the 
histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  now 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  and  partly 
from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that,  notwithstandii^  the 
beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him  is  much  diminisb- 
ed.  One  would  imagine,  that  many  of  his  modem  imitators  thought  the 
best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was  to  imitate  hka  disorder  and  obscun^. 
In  several  of  the  chorusses  of  Euripides  and  Sophocles,  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  deamesi 
and  connection,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  much  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modem,  there  is  none  that 
in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can  vie  with 
Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a  knore  mode^ 
rate  degree  of  elevation  :  and  joins  connected  thought,  and  good  sense, 
with  the  highest  beauties  of  poetry.  He  does  not  often  aspire  beyond 
that  middle  region,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode  ;  and 
those  odes,  in  which  he  attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not  always 
his  best*  The  pecuhar  character,  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and 
elegance  ;  and  in  this  style  of  composition,  no  poet  has  ever  attained  ta 
a  greater  perfection  than  Horace.     No  poet  supports  a  moral  sentiment 


fureur  divine,  de  tnniporls  de  l'am«,  de  niouv«ineitB,  de  tami^res,  qui  mis  1ioot<k<4nit 
dans  dea  phraaei  pompeuset,  oe  |nroduisent  poortant  auoane  id^e  dbliiMtieu  Si oo  lead 
erolt,  Teaaenoe  de  I'enthousUisme  eat  de  ne  poavoir  ^tre  90ippn>  que  pur  lea  eyprita  da 
premiere  oixlre,  k  la  t6te  deaqnels  ils  w  iapposent.  et  dont  ila  esdueot  Coaa  eeox  q«e 
6iient  ne  lea  pas  eotendre.—Le  beau  d^sordre  de  rode  est  on  efet  de  Part ;  lomm  fl  ttot 
prendre  garde  de  donner  trop  d'^tendiie  k  ee  tei*me.  On  autoriaeroit  par  h  Com  lea^asrtt 
iinaginablea^  Un  poete  n'auroit  plus  quli  cxprinter  avee  force  tootea  lea  peoa^  qai  hi 
riendroient  snocessivement »  il  se  Uendroit  dispense  d*ai  examiner  le  rapport,  et  de  se 
Ikire  un  plan,  dont  tootes  les  parties  se  pretassent  muiaeHemeBt  des  beaot^a  D  n*j  ad- 
roit III  eoniroencement,  ni  milieu,  ni  in,  dans  son  ofivrage  ;  et  eependant  I'aateur  ae  erai» 
roit  d'autant  plus  sublime,  qu'il  seroit  rooina  raisonable.  Mais  «rai  pradnirait  une  pareille 
composition  dans  Tesprit  du  lecteur  ?  £Ue  ne  laisseroit  qu'un  etoardissementf  eauad  par 
la  roagnifioence  et  I'harroonie  des  paroles,  sans  j  faire  naltre  oue  des  id^es  CMfaaes,  qui 
chassemient  I'une  oo  Taotre,  au  Keu  de  eoncourir  ensemble  k  nxer  et  i  edairer  feaynt' 
OxuTBES  DS  M.  Dx  £A  MoTTi,  tomc  I.    Diaooars  car  I'Odfl. 

*  Tbere  is  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great  beauties.  But  thoagh  I  iiiaj  be 
singular  in  my  opinion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  some  of  thoae  odes  whie&  haw 
been  much  admired  for  sublimity  (such  as  Ode  iv.  UK  4.  '  Qaalem  minittrom  fUminis 
alitcm/  Sec.)  tbere  appears  somewhat  of  a  stnuned  and  forced  efRiK  tobe  loftj.  The 
gjnius  of  this  amiable  poet  shows  itselfp  ftocordiog  to  mj  jadgment,  to  greater  Mmntlgc. 
>ti  themes  ot  a  more  temperate  kind. 
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llitb  more  clignitj,  loaches  a  jpj  pne  more  happily,  or  pbasesscB  the 
ait  of  trifling  more  agreeably,  when  he  chooEes  to  trifle.  His  language 
Is  so  foclunate,  that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  be  often  conveys  a 
Whole  description  to  tbe  fancy.  Hence  he  has  ever  been,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  be,  a  favourite  an^or  with  ail  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imitaton 
of  Horace.  One  of  the  mo«t  distingmshed  is  Casimir,  a  Polish  poet 
of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful  ease 
iff  eirpreasion  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He  often  affects  the  sufo- 
Itaie  ;  and  in  the  attempt,  lilce  other  lyric  writers^  frequently  becomes 
hardh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  censid*- 
erable  degree  of  original  genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some 
of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean.Baptiste  Rousseau,  have  beeft 
much,  and  justly  celebrated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both  of  sen^ 
timent  and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being  rhapsodic 
Cal  ;  and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  prodactions  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  consider- 
able merit.  Dryden*s  ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well  known.  Mr.  Gray  is 
distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and  sublimity  ; 
and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  are,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cowley,  at  all  times 
harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreontic 
odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth  and  elegant ;  and  indeed 
the  most  agreeable  and  Qie  tnKfBt  peifect  in  their  kind,  of  adi  Mr.  Cow- 
ley's poems. 

LECTURE  XL. 


DIDACTIC  P0ETRY....DESCRIPT1VE  POETRY. 

Havino  treated  of  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to  didac- 
tic  poetry  ;  under  which  is  included  a  numerous  class  of  writings.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  poetry,  indeed,  of  ev&ty  composition,  should  be  to 
make  some  useful  impression  oo  Uie  muid.  This  useful  impression  is 
most  commonly  made  in  poetrv»  by  in^rect  methods  ;  as  by  fable,  by 
narration,  by  representation  of  characters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openlv 
professes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  dif- 
ms,  therefore,  in  the  form  only,  not  in  the  scope  and  substance,  from 
a  philosophical,  a  morale  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same 
tim^,  hy  means  df  its  form,  it  has  several  advantages  o^er  prose  instruc- 
tion. By  the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  renders  instruction 
more  agreeable ;  by  the  desoriptioiis,  episodes,  and  o^er  embeUish- 
ments,  which  it  may  interweave,  it  d^tsdns,  and  engages  the  fancy ; 
it  fixes  also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory,  lience, 
it  is  a  field,  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honour,  may  display  both 
Wkb^l^nius^  and  much  knoiHedge  and  judgment. 
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It  may  be  executed  id  different  maDners*  The  poet  in^y  choese 
some  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in  form; 
or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  only  ioFeigh 
against  particular  rices,  or  make  some  moral  obaervations  on  huoiaa  1& 
and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and  epistles.  All  these 
come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philosophic^], 
grave,  or  useful  subject.  Of  this  nature  we  haye  several,  both  ancient 
and  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character  :  sujch  as  Locretius^s  aix  boob 
De  Rerum  Natura,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Akea- 
side's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Armstrong  on  Health,  Horace's» 
Vida's,  and  Boileau's  Art  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  object,  the  fnnda- 
mental  merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and  apt 
illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such  figures, 
and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may  conceal  the 
dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical  painting.  Viigil, 
in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect  model.  He  baa  the  ait 
of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rural  life. 
When  he  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  countty  must  begin  ia 
apring,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 

Vere  novo,  gelidos  ttnis  earn  montibus  hnmor 
Liqiiitur,  ct  Zephyro  pulrii  se  gleba  reiolvit ; 
Depretao  ineipiat  jam  tain  mihi  Tanras  aratro 
Ingemcre,  et  suloo  attritut  splendeicere  vomer.* 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  that  his  crops  wiH 
fail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Hea  magnum  alterias  frintra  spectabis  acervQm. 
CoDcastdqae  famem  In  tjMg  niabere  quercu.'!' 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presents  us  with  a 
beautiful  landscape  : 

Eece  topercilto  elivosi  tramitit  oodam 

Elicit ;  ilia  oa<lent,  rauenm  per  Itpvia  morarar 

Saxa  eiet;  icatebriiqae  arentia  temperat  ainut 

In  all  didactic  works,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requisite  ;  not 
so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise  ;  yet  such  as  may  exhibit  clear- 


•  While  yet  the  Spring  ia  young,  while  earth  unbinds 

Her  Frozen  bo«om  to  the  western  winds ; 

While  mounuin  mows  dinolve  against  the  son, 

And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run  i 

£v'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  tlie  ycar« 

Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  stunly  steer. 

And  goRd  him  till  he  groans  beneath  hia  toil. 

Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soil.  Uurvott 

f  On  others  crops  you  may  with  envy  look. 

And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandoned  oak.  Dbtbik. 

4  Behold  when  burning  sons,  or  Syrius'  beams 

Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 

Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills^ 

O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills ; 

Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passage  sUy'd 

And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  spade, 

Before  him  scattering  they  prevent  hispain^ 

And  roll  whh  hollow  murmun  o'er  th«  plainly  tl^VAAt^tr. 
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ly  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  instruction. — (Of  the  didactic  poets, 
Whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most 
censured  for  want  of  mediod.  Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  amf 
.  thing  throughout  many  of  his  writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently attentiye  to  juncture  and  connection  of  parts.  He  writes  always 
with  ease  and  gracefulness  ;  but  often  in  a  manner  somewhat  loose  and 
rambling.  There  is,  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  ex- 
.ceilent  criticism  ;  and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation 
.of  the  Ron^an  drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  pur- 
pode^  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  more  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than 
under  the  common  notion,  of  its  being  a  system  of  the  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  embellishments,  great  liberty  is  allow- 
ed to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued  series  of 
instructions,  especially  in  a  poetical  work,  where  we  look  for  entertain- 
ment. The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didactic  poeqi  interesting,  is  to  re- 
lieve and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some  agreeable  episodes 
with  the  principle  subject.  These  are  always  the  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  repu- 
tation of  the  poet.  The  principal  beauties  of  Virgil's  Georgics  lie  in 
digressions  of  this  kind,  in  which  the  author  has  exerted  all  the  force 
of  his  genius ;  such  as  the  prodigies  that  attended  the  death  of  Julius 
Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  happiness  of  a  country  life,  the  fable 
of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  So  also 
the  favourite  passages  in  Lucretius's  work,  and  which  alone  could  ren- 
der such  a  dry  and  abstract  subject  tolerable  in  poetry,  are  the  digres- 
sions on  the  evils  of  superstition,  the  praise  of  Epicurus  and  his  phi- 
losophy, the  description  of  the  plague,  and  several  other  incidental 
illastrations,  which  are  remarkably  elegant,  and  adorned  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  of  versification  pecuUar  to  that  poet  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  in  poetry,  so  entertaining  or  descriptive,  but  what  a 
didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of 
his  work  ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not  disproportioned  in  length  to  it ;  and  that 
the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  propriety  to  the  plain,  as  well  as 
how  to  rise  to  the  bold  and  figured  style. 

Much  art  may  be  shewn  by  a  didactic  poet  in  connecting  his  episodes 
happily  with  his  subject.  Virgil  is  also  distinguished  for  his  address  in 
this  point  Ai\er  seeming  to  have  lefl  his  husbandmen,  he  again  returns 
to  them  very  naturally  by  laying  hold  of  some  •  rural  circumstance,  to 
tepninate  his  digression.  Thus,  having  spoken  of  the  battle  of  Pharsa- 
Jia,  he  subjoins  immediately,  with  much  art : 

Scilicei  et  tempui  veniet,  mun  finilMs  iUii^ 
Agricolo,  inourve  temim  roolitus  aratro. 
ExeM  inveniet  tcabrft  rubigiDe  pihi : 
Aat  gravibas  raitris  galeat  palnbit  iuanes, 
Grandiaqve  efibaaii  roirabitur  oiaa  aepolehrii.* 

In  English,  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the  most  rich  and  poetical 
form  of  didactic  writing  in  his  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination  ;  and  though, 

*  Theiij  after  length  of  time,  the  laVring  swains 
Who  tnrn  the  torf  of  these  unhappy  plains, 
Shall  rastj  arms  from  Uie  plooshM  furrows  tfdEe, 
'  And  oier  empty  helmets  pass  the  rake ; 
Amui^d  at  antique  titles  on  the  stones, 
And  laighty  relics  of  gigantic  bones.  DBXPnr. 

E  e  c 
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ID  the  execution  of  the  whole,  he  »  not  equal,  be  has,  in  severnl  parte, 
succeeded  happily,  and  displayed  much  genius.  Dr.  Amistrong,  in  hk 
Art  of  Preserviog  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  ettier. 
But  be  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains  throughoot  a  chaste  and  correct 
elegance. 

Satires  and  epistles  naturally  run  into  a  no^re  familiar  style,  than 
solemn  philosophical  poetry.  As  the  manners  and  characters,  which 
occur  in  ordinary  life,  are  their  subject,,  they  require  being  treated  wkh 
somewhat  of  the  ease  and  freedom  of  conversation,  and  heoce  it  if 
commonly  the  '  musa  pedestris,*  which  reigns  in  such  compositians. 

Satire,  in  its  first  state  among  the  Romans,  had  a  form  different  froai 
what  it  ailerwards  assumed.     Its  origin  is  obscure,  and  has  giren  occa- 
sion to  altercation  among  critics.     It  seems  to  have  been  at  first  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  comedy,  written  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  and  abooad- 
ing  with  scurrility.     Ennius  and  Luctlius  corrected  its  grossncss  ;  and 
at  last,  Horace  brought  it  into  that  form,  which  now  gives  the  denorat- 
nation  to  satirical  writing.     Reformation  of  manners,  is  the  end  which 
it  professes  to  have  in  view  ;  and  in  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the 
liberty  of  boldly  censuring  vice,  and  vicious  characters.     It  has  been 
carried  on  in  three  different  manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satir- 
ists, Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Persius.     Horace's  style  has  not  much  eleva- 
tion.    He  entitles  his  satire, '  Sermones,'  and  seems  not  to  have  intended 
rising  much  higher  than  prose  put  into  numbers.     His  manner  is  easy 
and  graceful.     They  are  rather  the  follies  and  weaknesses  of  mankind* 
than  their  enormous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his  satire. 
He  reproves  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moralizes  like  a  sound 
philosopher,  discovers,  at  the  same  time  the  potiteness  of  a  courtier. 
Juvenal  is  much  more  serious  and  declamatory.     He  has  more  strength 
and  urc,  and  more  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace  ;  but  is  greatly  in- 
ierior  to  him  in  gracefulness  and  ease.     His  satire  is  more  ze^ou^ 
more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  directed  against  more  fla- 
gitious characters.     As  Scali^er  says  of  him,  '  ardet,  instat,  jugulat  ;* 
whereas   Horace's  character  is,   *  admissus  circum  prsecordia  Indit. ' 
Persius  has  a  greater  resemblance  of  the  force  and  fire  of  Juvenal,  than 
of  the  politeness  of  Horace.     He  is  distinguished  for  sentiments  ofnoUe 
and  sublime  morality.     He  is  a  nervous  and  lively  writer ;  but  withal, 
oAen  han^h  and  obscure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  en tical  subjects »  seMom 
rise  into  a  higher  strain  of  poetry  than  satires.  In  the  form  of  an  epis- 
tle, indeed,  many  other  subjects  may  be  handled,  and  either  love  poet* 
ry,  or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on ;  as  in  Ovid's  £pistola&  Herodtum^ 
and  his  Epistol<e  de  Ponto.  Such  works  as  these  are  designed  to  be 
merely  sentimental ;  and  as  their  merit  consists  in  being  proper  expres- 
sions of  the  passion  or  sentiment  which  forma  the  subject,  they  may 
assume  any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it.  But  didactic  epistles, 
of  which  I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  elevation.  They  are 
commonly  intended  as  observations  on  authors,  or  on  life  and  character; 
in  deUvering  which,  the  poet  does  not  purpose  t^  compose  a  ibrmal 
treatise,  or  to  confine  himself  strictly  to  regular  method  ;  but  gives  scope 
to  his  genius  on  some  particular  theme,  which,  at  the  time,  has 
prompted  him  to  write.  In  all  didactic  poetry  of  this  kind,  it  is  an 
important  rule  '  quicquid  precipes,  esto  brevis.'  Much  of  the  grace*  ; 
hotb  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writings  consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness- 
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This  gires  to  such  composition  an  edge  and  a  livelipesa,  which  strike  the 
fancy,  and  keep  attention  awake.  Much  of  their  merit  depends  also  on 
just  and  happy  representations  of  characters.  As  they  are  not  support- 
ed hy  those  high  beauties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  language  which 
adorn  other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with 
Kvely  paintings  of  men  and  manners,  which  are  always  pleasing  ;  and  in 
these,  a  eertain  aprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.  The 
The  higher  species  of  poetry  seldom  adnut  it ;  but  here  it  is  seasona- 
ble and  beautiful. 

In  all  these  respects,  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to  be  men-, 
tioned  with  signal  h'-nour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this  kinij  of 
poetry.     Here,  perhaps,  the  strength  of  his  genius  anpeared.     In  the  , 
more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distinguished.     In  the  enthu- 
siasm, the  fire,  the  force   and  copiousness  of  poetic  genius,  Dryden, 
though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have  been  superiour  to  him. 
One  can  scarce  think  that  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry  ;  but 
within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet.     His 
translation  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his  lionour,  as. 
the  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  erer  was 
given  of  any   poetical  work.     That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender 
poetry,  appears  from  the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses 
to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  senti- 
mental productions  ;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.     But 
the  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distitiguished  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  vert^ification.     Few 
poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment,  tp  direct 
the  proper  employment  of  that  wit.     This  renders  his  Rape  of  the  Lock 
the  greatest  master-piece  that  perhaps  was  ever  composed,  in  the  gay 
and  sprightly  style  ;  and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  bis  Essay  on  Mao, 
and  his  Ethic  Epistles,  his  wit  just  discovers  itself  as  much,  as  to  give  a 
proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.     His  imitations  of  Horace  are  so 
pecuUarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  admire  the  original 
or  the  copy  ;  and  they  are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  aU 
the  grace  and  ease  of  an  original.     His  paintings  of  characters  are 
natural  and  lively  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy 
in  that  concise  spirted  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satires  and  epistles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflocts  of  rhyme  in  EngUsh  verse, 
9k  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.     We  see  it  adding  to  the  style,  an 
elevation  which  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  appears  in  the  least  to  incum^ 
ber  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his 
manner.     He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  could  etpress  moral  observations 
more  concisely,  and  therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do 
in  prose« 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  eminence  to 
be  passed  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works,  the  marks  of  strong 
genius  appear.  His  Universal  Passion,  possesses  the  full  merit  of  that 
animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of  characters,  which 
I  mentioned  as  particularly  requisite  in  satirical  and  didactic  compositions* 
Though  his  wit  may  oAen  be  thought  too  sparkling,  and  his  sentences 
too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every 
reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is  much  energy  of  expression :  in 
the  diree  first,  there  are  several  pathetic  passages  ;  and  scattered  throngh 
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them  all,  happy  images  and  allusions,  as  well  as  pious  reflections,  occur. 
But  the  sentiments  are  frequently  over-strained  and  turgid ;  and  the  style 
is  too  harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.  Among  French  authors,  Boilean 
has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critics  are 
unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or  poetic  fire.* 
But  his  art  of  poetry,  his  satires  and  epistles,  must  ever  be  esteemed 
eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought,  but  for  correct  and  ele- 
gant poetical  expression,  and  fortunate  imitation  of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic,  1  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry,  where 
the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By  descriptive  poetry, 
I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of  composition.  There 
are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can  be  called  purely  descriptive, 
or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself  no  other  object,  but  merely  to 
describe,  without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the 
ground-work  of  his  piece.  Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an 
embellishment,  rather  than  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  woHIe.  But 
though  it  seldom  forms  a  separate  species  of  writing,  yet  into  every 
species  of  poetical  composition,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dra^ 
roatic,  it  both  enters  and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considexafale 
place  ;  so  that  in  treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  af  the 
inferior  class,  nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe  it,  appears 
exhausted  by  those  who  have  gone  before  him  m  the  same  track.  He 
$ees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object  which  he  would  paint ;  his 
conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague  ;  and  his  expressions  of  course, 
feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather  than  ideas  ;  we  nokeet  with 
the  language  indeed  of  poetical  description,  but  we  apprehend  the  object 
described  very  indistinctly.  Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  imagine 
that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features ; 
he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  :  he  places  it  in  such  a  light  that 
a  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
strong  imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object ; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  describing 
it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination  of  other?. 

I«n  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  common 
ones«  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark  ;  but,  as  much  as  possible 
new  apd  original,  wliich  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw  attention.  In  the 
next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize  the  object  described, 
and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that  rests  in  generals,  can  be  good. 
For  we-  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas 
are  formed  upon  particulars.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances 
employed  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of  a  piece  ;  that  is,  when  describing 
a  great  object,  every  circumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  ag- 
grandize ;  or,  when  describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to 
beautify,  that  by  this  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination 
complete  and  entire  :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should 
be  expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity  ;  for,  when  either  too 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never  laii 
to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to  be  made.     Brevity,  almost 

*  Vid.  PoetiquQ  Fnni^oiae  de  MRrmontel 
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always  contribntes  to  vivacity.    These  general  rules  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  illustrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

Of  dl  professed  descriptive  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Seasons  ;  a 
work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit.  The  style,  in  the  midst  of 
much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured 
as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwithstanding  this  defect, 
Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer ;  for  he  had  a  feeling  heart, 
and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied  and  copied  nature  with  care. 
Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  described  them  properly,  but 
felt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility.  The  impression  which  he 
felt,  he  transmits  to  his  readers  ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any 
one  of  his  Seasons,  without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong 
to  that  season,  recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  in- 
stances of  most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him  ;  such  as, 
the  shower  in  spring,  the  morning  in  summer,  and  the  man  perishing  ia 
snow  in  winter.  But,  at  present,  I  shall  produce  a  passage  of  another 
Idnd,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well  chosen  circumstance,  to  heigh- 
ten a  description.  In  his  summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the 
torrid  zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the 
English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Vernon  ;  when  he  has  the 
following  lines  : 

— ^ou,  gallant  Vernon,  taw 
The  miserable  scene  ;  yoa  pitying  sav 
To  infant  weakness  rank  the  warrioi^s  arms ; 
Saw  the  deep  raeking  pang ;  the  ghastly  form  ; 
The  lip  paTe  quiv'ring ;  and  the  beamless  eye 
No  more  with  ardour  bright ;  you  heard  the  groans 
Of  agonizing  ships  from  riiore  to  shore ; 
Heard  nightly  plang'd,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse.——  l*  10501 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this  dismal 
scene  in  a  strong  light  bef<»re  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most  striking  in  the 
picture,  is,  the  last  image.  We  are  conducted  through  all  the  scenes  of 
distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality  prevailing  in  the  fleet,  which  a 
vulgar  poet  would  have  described  by  exaggerated  expressions,  concerning 
the  multiplied  trophies  and  victories  of  death.  But,  how  much  more  is 
the  imagination  impressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead  bodies 
thrown  overboard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their  falling 
into  the  waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy  sout4,  so 
often  striking  his  ear  ? 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves. 
The  frequent  corse.* 


*  The  eulogium  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Thomson,  is  high, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  '  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of  the  highest 
kind  ;  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thouglits,  is  original.  His  blank  verse 
is  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  Milton,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the  rhymes  of  Prior  are 
.  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  bis  pauses,  his  diction,  are  of  his  own  growth,  without 
I  transeription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peenliar  train,  and  he  thinks  always  asa 
jnao  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life,  with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows 
only  on  a  poet ;  the  eye  thst  distinguishes  in  every  thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever 
there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to  be  detained  ;  and  with  a  mind,  that  at  once 
oomprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the  minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that 
jhe  never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shews  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what 
iThomson  impresses.  His  descriptions  of  extended  seenes,  and  eeneral  effects;  bring 
kefore  us  the  whole  nagnifieenoe  of  nature,  whether  pleasing  or  dreadful.  The  gaie^ 
of  spring,  the  splendour  of  sofflmery  the  tranqQilKty  of  autumn,  and  the  horror  of  winter, 
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Mr.  ParnelPs  tale  cSf  the  Hermit  U  coDspicaoaa  throughout  the  whole 
of  it,  for  beauUful  descriptive  narratioo.  The  manner  of  the  Hermit'i 
setting  forth  to  visit  the  world ;  his  meeting  with  a  companion,  and  the 
bouses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  of  the  vain  man,  the 
covetous  man,  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  toncb* 
ed  with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no  superflnooi 
colouring,  and  conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  ohjecL  But,  of  all 
the  English  poems  in  the  descriptive  style,  the  richest  aqd  most  remaric- 
ahle  are,  Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gaj  images 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  exhibited  in  these 
two  small,  but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  concetved. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poets  have 
enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects  ;  and  they  alone  are  suf- 
ficient  for  illustrating  tlie  observations  which  I  made,  concemii^  the 
proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descrifftive  writing.  Take  (at 
instance  I  the  following  passage  from  the  Penseroso ; 

I  wtXk  ttueen 
On  the  dry,  unooih-sliATes  greeiw 
To  beKold  the  wandeiing  mooo. 
Riding  near  lier  highest  noon  ; 
Ldke  oiie  (hat  had  been  led  astray 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathleaa  way, 
And  oft,  aa  if  her  head  die  bow*df 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  riaine  ground, 
I  hear  the  farofT  curfew  sound. 
Over  aome  wide  watered  shor^ 
Swinging  slow  with  soleinB  roar; 
Or,  if  the  air  will  not  permitt 
Some  still  removed  plaee  will  fit. 
Where  glowing  embers  through  the  room 
Teaob  light  to  eounterfeit  a  gloom  ^ 
Far  from  all  resort  of  rairth, 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  eharni. 
To  Mess  the  doors  from'  nightly  harm; 
Or  let  ray  lamp,  at  midni^u  hour. 
Be  seen,  in  some  high  lonely  tower, 
"Where  I  msy  outwaich  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  uosphere 
The  spirit  of  Flato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds,  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th*  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshly  nook ; 
^     And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found  ^ 

In  fire,  air,  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  expressions  ;  all  is  particular ; 
all  is  picturesque  ;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated ;  hut  a  simple  style,* 
and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of  one  class, 
and  recall  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind  :  particalar- 
ly  the  walk  by  moon-light ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  heard  distant ; 
the  dying  embers  in  the  chamber;  the  bell-man's  call;  and  the  lamp 
seen  at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too,  the 
conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.     He  does  not  rest  long  on  one*  cir- 


*^r^JP  °"  f°  ™"®*»  ?»  ^'»  owu  euthusiam,  that  our  thoughts  expand  with  ImnMBNT* 
and  kindle  with  his  sentiments.'  The  eennre  which  the  same  eminent  eritia  wumBmm 
rhomson  s  diction,  is  no  less  just  and  weU  founded,  that « it  ia  too  SKSbmaTand  IH7 
fomeumea  he  charged  with  filling  the  ear  more  thaa  Ujc  fmnd.'         «™"'"»»  •««  "^ 
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CQinstance,  or  employ  a  great  maDj  words  to  describe  it ;  which  alway* 
makes  the  impression  faint  and  tangoid  ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong 
point  of  view,  fall  and  clear  before  the  reader,  be  there  leares  it. 

'  From  his  shield  snd  his  helmet,'  says  Homer,  describing  one  of  his 
heroes /in  battle,  *  From  his  shield  and  his  helmet,  there  sparkled  an 
incessant  blaze  ;  like  the  autnmnal  st^r,  when  it  appears  in  its  bright- 
ness from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.'  This  is  short  and  lively  ;  but  whe6 
it  comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  it  evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines, 
each  of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in  different  words  : 

High  on  his  helm  eelestial  lightnings  phiy. 
His  bdamj  shield  emits  a  lining  raj ; 
Th'  Qnwesried  hisze  Ineesiaot  streams  sopplicSa 
Like  the  red  star  that  fires  th'  autttmnal  slkies. 

» 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or  great 
objects,  tiie  concise  manner  is,  almost  always,  proper.  Descriptions  of 
gay  and  smiling  scenes  oan  bear  to  be  more  amplified  and  prolonged  ;  as 
strength  is  not  the  predominant  quaUty  expected  in  these.  But  where 
a  sublime,  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is 
above  all  things  required.  The  imagination  ought  then  to  be  seized  at 
once  ;  and  it  is  far  more  deeply  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  im^ 
age,  than  by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration.  *  His  face 
was  without  Ibrm,  and  dark,'  says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  *  the  stars 
dim  twinkling  through  his  form  ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero  ;  and 
thrice  the  winds  of  the  night  roared  around.* 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  objects, 
the  poet,  in  order  to  enUveu  his  description,  out  always  to  mix  living 
heings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  Kfe  are  apt  to  pall  upon 
OS,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentiments  and  introduce  hfe  and  action 
into  his  description.  This  is  well  known  to  every  painter  who  is  a  mas- 
ter of  his  art.  Seldom  has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  without 
some  human  being  represented  on  the  canvas,  as  beholding  it,  or  en 
some  account  concerned  in  it : 

Hie  gelidi  fontes^  htc  nollta  prsta  Lyeori, 
Hie  nemui^  htc  ipso  teeoni  eosuroerer  jsva* 

The  touching  part  of  these  fine  Unes  of  Virgil's  is  the  last,  which 
sets  before  us  the  interest  of  two  lovers  in  this  rural  scene.  A  long 
description  of  the  ^/oiUe^,'  the  *  nemia,'  and  the  *  prata^^  in  the  most 
poetical  modem  manner,  would  have  been  insipid  without  this  stroke, 
which,  in  a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  aU  the  beauties^f  the 
place :  *  hie  ipso  tecum  consuraerer  aevo.'  It  is  a  great  beauty  in 
Milton's  Allegro,  that  it  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Every  thing,  as  1  before  said,  in  description,  should  be  as  marked 
and  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  distinct  and 
complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more  conspicuous 
to  the  fancy,  when  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or  hill,  is  specified, 
than  when  the  terms  are  left  general.  Most  of  the  ancient  writers  have 
been  sensible  of  the  advantage  which  this  gives  to  description.  Thua, 
in  that  beautifiil  pastoral  composition,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  images 

*^^»ii^— ■^«  .11  ,       M  ■  I  I.       ■  .  I  I         I         <  II    ■    I  .  HI        ■■  .■        I  .  11  I 

*  Here  eootirig  fountains  roll  through  flow'ry  meads^ 
Here  woods,  LycorisT  Kft  their  verdant  heads. 
Here  could  I  wear  ray  careless  life  away. 
And  10  thy  arms  inteoahff  decay.  i  Vcao>  E^i.  X.    WARTO^f. 
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«re  rnnmntdy  particularised  by  the  objects  to  which  they  allade.  It  is 
the  '  rose  of  Sharon  ;  the  hly  of  the  vallies  ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on 
Moaot  Gilead  ;  the  stream  which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come 
with  me,  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse  ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana^  from 
the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  dens,  from  the  moan- 
tains  of  the  leopards.'     Chap.  iv.  8.     So  Horace  : 

Quid  dcdioatam  poseit  ApolGnem 
Vales  ?  quid  oral  de  patera  Dovnm 

Fundens  liqaorem  ?  non  opimat 
9ardinse  aegetet  feracii ; 
Nod  KatuoMB  grata  Calabri» 
Armcnta ;   noo  aurum  aut  ebnr  Indicum,    ,  , 

Noil  rora,  qUK  Liria  quieta 

Mordct  aqH&,  Ucitunma  amnii.*  Lib.  I.  Ode  SI. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetical 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  £neid,  where  he  describes  the  buTD- 
ing  and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  repre- 
sented, that  the  reader  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  horror. 
The  death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  master-piece 
of  description^.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying 
himself  in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  noAking  themselves  masteis 
of  the  city ;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  altu* 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in  the  midst  of  them ; 
his  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaughtering  one  of  his  sons ; 
the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws  ;  with  Pyrrhus's  brutal  behaviour,  and 
bis  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  and  with  a  masteriy  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  and 
Milton's  account,  both  of  paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish 
many  beautiful  instances  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints 
in  strong  and  lively  colours,  thot^h  he  employs  few  circumstances  ;  and 
his  chief  excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart.  One  of  his  fuUesI 
descriptions  is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutha  ;  '  I  have  sees 
the  walls  of  Balclutha,  but  they  were  desolate.  The  lire  had  TeBoonded 
within  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  more. 
The  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  place,  by  the  fidi  of  the 
walls  ;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head  ;  the  moss  whistled 
to  the  wind.  The  fox  looked  out  at  the  window  ;  the  rank  grass  wav- 
ed round  bis  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in  the 
house  of  her  fathers.'  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this  occaaon, 
as  singularly  eminent  for  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nature.  Though 
it  be%n  manners  and  characters,  that  his  chief  excellency  lies,  yet 
his  scenery  also  is  often  exquisite,  and  happily  described  by  a  sin^e 
stroke  ;   as  in  that  fine  line  of  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice,'  which  con- 


Wben  at  Apollo's  halloved  ahrine 

The  poet  hails  the  power  dmney 

And  here  his  first  libation  pours. 

What  is  the  blessing  he  implores  ? 

He  nor  desires  tlie  swelling  grain, 

That  yellows  o'er  Sardinia's  plain. 

Nor  the  fair  herds  that  lowing  feed 

On  warm  Calabria's  flowerj  mead  { 

Nor  irory  of  spotless  shine  ; 

Nor  eoM  forth  flaming  from  the  mine  ^ 

Nor  the  rich  fields  that  Liris  Taves, 

And  est!  away  with  silent  vit?es»  Fsxvas* 
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veys  to  the  fancy  as  nataral  and  beaatifid  an  image,  as  can  possibly  b« 
exhibited  in  so  few  words : 

How  sweet  the  moon-fight  ileepa  upon  thii  bank  \ 
Here  will  we  sit.  Sec 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right  choice 
of  epithets.  Many  poets,,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  careless  in  this 
particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to  complete  the 
Terse y  or  mike  the  rhyme  answer  ;  and  hence  they  are  so  unmeaning  and 
redundant ;  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to 
the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  VirgiPs  *  Liquidi  fontes,'  and 
Horace's  '  Frata  canis  albicant  pruinis,'  must,  1  am  afraid,  be  assigned  to 
this  class  :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet  that  water  is  liquid,  or  that  snow- 
is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautology.  Every  epithet  should  either 
add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  or  at  feast  serve  to  raise  and 
heighten  its  known  signification,     ^o  in  Milton, 

^  ■■     Who  shsll  teni)it  wilh  wMHrring  feet 
The  <I»rk»  unliottoni'tJ,  infinite  nbyss. 
And  throrij^h  the  palitable  obscure,  finil  ont 
His  iineoiJth  wsj  ?  or  spread  his  airf  ftgfat, 
Uphom  With  ini!el'a(i|»ible  vingi) 
0\erihe  vast  abrupt!  B.  11. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strens^th  to  the  description,  and 
iassist  the  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — ^the  wandering  feet — ^the  unbottomed 
abyss — ^the  palpable  obscnre--'the  uncouth  way — the  indefatigable  wing 
— serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and  distinct.  But  there  are 
many  general  epithets,  which,  though  they  appear  to  raise  the  si;;nifica- 
tion  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined, 
and  are  now  become  so  trite  and  beaten  in  poetical  language,  as  to  be 
perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  *  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy — 
mighty  chiefs — bloody  war — gloomy  shades — direful  scenes,'  and  a  thou- 
sand more  of  the  same  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good 
poets  ;  but  with  which  poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as 
the  great  props  of  their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell  to 
tiie  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose  ;  but  they  serve  not 
i&  the  least  to  illustrate  the  object  described ;  on  the  contrary,  they  load 
the  style  with  a  languid  verbosity. 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  by  one  well  choseu 
epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a  single  word,  to 
paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fancy.  We  may  remark  this  effect  of  an 
epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas :  / 

"Where  were  ye.  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Clos'd  o*er  the  head  of  yoor  lovM  L>  oidas  I 

For  neither  were  ye  i>ltfyiiig  on  the  steep^ 

Wliere  your  old  bards,  the  faioous  Druids,  lie^ 

Nor  on  theshageiy  top  of  Mooa  high, 

Kor  yet  where  i^va  siireads  her  wizard  sti^am. 

Among  these  wild  scenes, '  Deva's  wizard  stream'  is  admirably  imaged  ; 
by  this  one  word,  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  rcmantic  ideas,  of  a 
river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banl^  haunted  by  wizards 
and  enchanters.  Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives  to  the 
river  Hydaspes.    A  good  man,  says  he,  stands  in  need  of  no  arms. 

8if«  per  Syites  iter  ystoosat, 

9rre  oetnnis  per  ishospiulsm  ^ 

Fff 
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Ounanm ;  vel  qua  loea  faJwloms 
Ltmbit  Hydaapet.* 

This  epithet  *  fahulosus/  one  of  the  commentators  on  Horace  has  chang- 
ed* into  *  sabulosus,'  or  sandy  ;  substituting,  by  a  strange  want  of  taste, 
the  common  and  trivial  epithet  of  the  sandy  river,  in  place  of  that  beau- 
tiful pii'ture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  by  c^ing  Hydaspes  the  romantic 
river,  or  the  scene  of  adventures  and  poetic  tales. 

Virgil  has  employed'  an  e[)ithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accounting  tot  Dasdalti^  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his  son 
Icarus  : 

Bis  eomitut  enftx  cmob  eflSngere  in  aaro. 

Bis  patriae  ecotdere  ruaiMi&f  JEm,  TL 

These  instances  and  observations  may  give  some  jnst  idea  of  tme  po- 
elical  description.  W^'have  reason  always  to  distrui^tan  author^s  de- 
scriptive talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  amassing  com* 
mon-place  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  higher  concep- 
tion of  some  object,  of  which,  afler  all.  we  can  form  buran  indistinct 
idea.  The  best  describers  are  simple  and  concise.  They  set  before  as 
such  features  of  an  ol>ject.  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike  and  warm  the 
fancy  ;  they  give  us  ideas  which  a  statuarv  or  a  painter  conk!  lay  bold  (xf, 
and  work  aAer  them  ;  which  is  one  of  tne  strongest  and'  most  decisive 
trials  of  the  real  merit  of  descripfk>ii. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are  at  present  employed 
in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the  scriptures, 
justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these'  Sacred  books  in  no  higher  light 
than  as  they  present  to  as  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  poetry  extant, 
at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  alOTord  a  curious  object  of  criticism.  They 
display  the  taSte  of  a  remote  age  and  country.  They  exhibit  a  species 
of  composition,  very  different  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, and,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  wri- 
tings,' they  give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  oar  bosi- 
oess,  at  present,  to  consider  them  not  in  a  theological  but  in  a  critical 
view  :  and  it  must  needs  give  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and 
dignity  of  the  composition,  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of 
the  matter.     Dr.  Lowth*s  learned  treatise,  '  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebrxo- 

*  Whether  thmugfa  Lybia*s  bomiiig  sands 
Onr  jhufney  ietula,  or  Scyth  a's  lands, 
Aiiiidst  th'  unhospitable  waste  of  snows, 
Or  where  ifie  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  FaASrexs. 

f  Here  hapless  I^atiis  bad  found  bis  part, 
Had  no<  the  lather's  grief  restrained  his  art : 
Ho  twice  essMye.i  to  6ast  bts  son  in  gold. 

Twice  fiTim  his  hami  be  dropp'd  the  forining  immid.  Dbtboi. 

In  (1)1*  translation  the  thotigbt  is  •ustlv  given  i  bat  9ie  beauty  of  the  espretiioB 
msBtfit*  ^hicli  m  tb«  origitwi  CQaveyt  ue  tbought  wkh  so  gmsk  icftdeowu^  is  losti 
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rum/  onght  fto  be  perused  by  all  who  desire  to  become  tliorougfaly  ac- 
qaainted  with  this  subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  fer 
the  elegance  of  its  composition  and  for  the  jnt-tness  of  the  critioisin 
which  it  contains  In  this  lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustrate  the  subject  with 
more  benefit  to  the  reader,  than  by  following  the  tract  of  that  ingenious 
author,  I  shall  make  much  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apj^arent  diversity  in  style,  as  safficieot- 
ly  discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which, 
as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  and  legislative  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  are  evidently  prosaic  in  the  composition,  :the  book  of 
,  Job,  "the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  afid  several  passasres 
scattered  occasionly  through  the  historical  books,  carry  the  most  plain 
and  distinguishing  marks  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting,  that  originally  these  were 
written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers  ;  though,  as  the 
anf^ient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  or  at  most  can  as- 
certain it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have  been  great 
controversies  among  learned  men,  which  it  is  immaterial  to  oar  pre- 
sent purpose  to  diecuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testan^ent  an  4)ur  own  trans- 
lation, which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts 
of  the  original  being  written  in  a  measured  st^lc  ;  and  the  '  disjecta 
membra  pobtoe,'  odeh  shew  themselves.  Le,t  any  person  read  the  his- 
torical introduction  to  the  book  of  Job,  c(>ntaiaed  in  the  first  and  second 
chapters,  and  then  go  on  to  Job's  sp*  ech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third 
chapter,  and  he  cannot  avoid  being  sensible,  that  he  passes  all  at  once 
from  the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sen- 
timents and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but  tbe  cadence 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words  are8en<<ibly  altered ; 
the  change  is  as  great  as  when  be  passes  from  reading  C^sar^s  Com* 
mentaries,  to  read  Virgil?^  JS'neid.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
V  sacred  Scriptures  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  word ;  and  I  shall  afterwards  show  that  they  contain  instan- 
ces of  most  of  the  different  forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  prop- 
er to  remark  in  passing,  that  hence  arises  a  most  iavincible  arjgirment 
in  honour  of  poetry.  No  persoQ  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and 
cx>ntemptible  art,  which  has  b<^n  employed  by  writers  under  divine 
inspiration  ;  and  has  been  chosen  is  a  proper  channel,  for  conveying  to 
the  world  the  knowledge  of  divine  truth. 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schoow  or 
colleges  of  the  prophets  ;  where  one  part  of  the  employment  of  the 
persons  trained  in  such  schools  was,  to  sing  the  praises  of  Qod,*  accom- 
panied with  various  iftetrumente.  In  the  first  book  of  Samuel,  (chap.  x« 
7.)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  ^hese  propheU  coming 
down  from  the  hiU  where  their  school  was,  '  prophesying,'  it  is  said, 
*  with  the  psaltery,  tahret  and  -harp  before  them.'  But  in  .the*  days  of 
king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried  tolhcir  greatest  heigh^.  For 
the  service  of  4he  tabernacle,  be  appointed  four  thousand  Lcvi^e^,  di- 
vided into  twenty-fonr  courses,  and  marshalled  under  several  leaders, 
whose  sole  business  it  was'to  sing  hymns,  and  Uf  perform  tl)e  initrua)eo<> 
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tal  muMC  in  th^  fiublic  worship.  Asapb,  Heman,  and  Jedothwi,  w^pe 
the  chief  directors  of  the  music ;  aod  from  the  titles  of  some  ptalmi^ 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  also  emiDent  composers  of  hyoans  or 
facred  poems.  Id  chapter  xxv.  of  the  6r8t  Book  of  Chronicles,  an  ac^ 
count  is  given  of  David's  institutions,  relating  to  the  sacred  music  and 
and  poetry  ;  which  were  certainly  more  costly,  more  splendid  and  mag- 
nificent, than  ever  obtained  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation. 

The  general  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular  dr- 
ture,  and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period  into  cor- 
respondent, for  the  most  part  into  equal  members,  which  answer  to  one 
Another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the  first  member  of  the  period  a 
ientiment  is  expressed  ;  and  in  the  second  member,  the  same  sentiment 
k  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in  different  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted 
with  its  opposite ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  same  structure,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  words  is  preserved.  This  is  th^  general 
strain  of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  wkere  on 
opening  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  *Sing  unto  tke 
Lord  a  new  song-^rsing  unto  the  Lord  all  the  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord, 
and  bless  his  name— shew  forth  his  salvation  from  day  to  day.  Dedare 
bis  glory  among  the  heathen— his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For 
the  Lord  is  great,  and  greatly  to  be  praised-— he  is  to  be  feared  above 
all  the  gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  l^im— strength  and  beauty 
are  in  his  sanctuary.'  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form  of 
composition,*  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so  much  of  a 
poetical  cast.  For  the  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the 
original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  original  sentence  are  preserved ; 
which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular  alternation  and  corres* 
pondence  of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  oott* 
mon  style  and  tone  of  prose. 

The  origin  of  this  forpa  of  poetical  composition  among  the  Hebrews^ 
is  clearly  to  be  deduced  from  the  manner  in  which  their  sacred  hymns 
were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied  with  music<,  and  thej 
were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers  and  musicians,  wim 
answered  alternately  to  each  other.  When,  for  instance,  one  band 
began  the  hymn  thus  :  *  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice  ;'  the 
chorus,  or  seniichonis,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle  :  '  Let  the 
piultitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof.' — *  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,'  sung  the  one  ;  the  other  replied,  *  Judgment  and  righteous- 
ness are  the  hahitatioo  of  his  throne.'  And  in  this  manner  their  poetiy, 
when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of  strophes 
and  antistrophes  correspondent  to  each  other ;  whence,  it  is  probable, 
the  antiphon,  or  responsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of  so  many 
christian  churches,  derived  its  origin. 

Wc  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  song  in 
this  manner  ;  Mlternatim,*  or  by  course  (Ezra  iii.  IK)  ;  and  some  of 
David's  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  uf  their  being  composed  in  order  to  be 
thus  performed.  'J  he  24th  Psalm,  in  particular,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  tihe 
covenant  being  brous^ht  back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble 
fllect  when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illustrated 
it.  The  whole  people  are  supposed  to  be  attending  the  prooesnon. 
The  Lcviles  and  sii)gcrs,  divided  into  their  several  courses,  and  accom- 
panied with  all  their  musical  instrumezrts,  led  the  way.    A^r  the  intro- 
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dwrtftOD  to  th^  Psadm,  in  the  two  first  verses,  when  4he  procession 
bef^BS  to  ascead  the  sacred  mount,  the  question  is  put,a8  by  a  semichorua^ 

*  Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  aod  who  shall  stand  ia  his 
boly  pbce  ?'  The  response  is  made  bj  the  full  chorus  with  the  greatest 
digni^  :  ^  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath  not  lift- 
ed up  his  soul  to  vanity^  nor  sworn  deceitfully.'  ^As  the  procession  ap- 
proaches to  the  doors  of  the  tabernaqle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments,  join  in  this  exclamation  :  *Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates, 
and  be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall 
cooae  in.'     Here  the  semichorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice, 

*  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  V  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ark  is  intror 
duced  into  the  tabernacle,  the  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  the 
whole  chorus :  *  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty ;  the  Lord  mighty  is 
battle.'  I  take  notice  of  this  instance  the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show 
how  muchr.of  the  grace  and  a^agnificence  of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed 
of  all  poems,  depends  upon  our  knowing  the  particuktr  occasions  for 
which  they  were  composed,  and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which 
diey  were  adapted  ;  and  how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  to 
us  through  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the 
Hebrew  history,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  b^  correspond- 
ing versicies,  being  universally  introdoced  into  the  hymns  or  musical 
poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other  poetical 
.writings,  which  were  ikot  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  portions,  and 
which  tbereibre  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But 
the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
sdemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
tfaronghout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  as 
in  the    Psalms  of  David ;    as,   for  instance,  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah  : 

ichap.  %h  1.)  '  Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  the 
jord  is  nseii  upon  thee  :  for  lo  1  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,-~«nd 
gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and  hi|i 
glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,  and  the  Qentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
jind  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.'  This  form  of  writing  is  one 
of  the  grea.t  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry  ;  very  diffe- 
rent from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacredpoet- 
ty  is  <listinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise,  bold,  and 
i^rative  expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength,  ape  two  of  its  most  remarkable  characters. 
One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets, 
of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or  contrast,  might 
tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  ^  But  they  conduct  themselves  so,  as  not  to 
Qodnce  this  effect.  Their  sentences  are  always  short  Few  superftu- 
PU9  words  are  used.  The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long. 
To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebted 
for  much  of  its  sublimity  ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might 
profit  much,  by  imitating  in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great . 
an  enemy  to  the  soblime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never 
so  mooh  ajfected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is 
atmck  aU  at  once  ;  by  attemptiDg  to  prolong  the  io^res8ion»  we  at  the 


^, 
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same  time,  we&ken  it.  Most  of  the  ancient  orijB^Dal  poets  of  all  naitom 
are  simple  and  concise.  The  soperflciities  and  excrescences  of  style, 
were  the  resalt  of  imitation,  in  aAer-times ;  when  composition  passed 
into  inferior  hands,  and  floi^d  from  art  and  study,  more  than  from  natiTC 
genias. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  animated 
figures,  as  the  sacred  books.     U  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  ibk 
article  ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books  (a  familiarity 
too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than  with  ttieir  sense  asid 
meaning)  beauties  of  sty4e  escape  us  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any 
other  book,  would  draw  particular  attention.     Metaphors,  comparisoRS, 
allegories,  and  personifications,  are  there  particularly  frequent.    In  order 
to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transpiFirt  ourselires  as  much 
as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judssa  ;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  scenery 
and  those  objects  with  wHich  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant 
^me  attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.     For  the  ftnagery  of 
every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature,  and  real  life ;  if  it  were  not  so.  it 
could  not  be  lively  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  propriety 
of  his  images,  we  must  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  his  situatiojt. 
Now  we  shall  find  ihat  "the  metaphors  and  comparisons  of  the  Hebrew 
poets,  present  to  us  a  very  beautiful  view  of  the  natural  objects  of  tbejr 
own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life. 
Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets  of 
s[\  ages  and  countries.     Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowera,  the  forest 
and  the  cultivated  field,  suggest  to  them  many  beautiful  figuies.     But,  in 
order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must  take  notice,  that 
several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  land  of 
Judeea.     During  the  suauner  months,  little  or  no  rain  falls  thro^ighout  al 
that  region.     While  the  heats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably 
parched ;  want  of  water  was  a  great  distress  ;  and  a  plentiful  shower 
falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  face  of  nature,  and 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  us.   Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent 
^illusions  among  them,  '  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is  ;* 
and  hence,  to  describe  a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  meta- 
phors are  founded  on  the  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of 
springs  in  the  desart.     Thus  in  Isaiah,  '  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desart  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desart ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool  ;  and  the  thii^ty  land, 
springs  of  water  ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  there  shall  be  grass,  widi 
rushes  and  reeds.*    C^hap.  xxxv.  1 ,  6,  7.     Images  of  this  nature  are  very 
familiar  to  lsaiab,'and  occur  in  many  parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judasa  was  a  hilly  country^  it  was,  during  the  rainy  monthf, 
erposed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents,  which  came 
down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them ; 
and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  aonnally  overflowed  its  banks.  Hence 
the  frequent  allusions  to '  the  noise^  and  to  the  rushings  of  many  waters  ;* 
and  hence  great  calamities  so  often  compared  to  the  overflowing  torrent, 
which,  in  such  a  country,  must  hdtve  been  images  particularly  striking ; 
*  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  water  spouts  ;  all  thy  waves 
^nd  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me.'    Psalm  xlii.  7. 
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The  two  most  remarkable  motutains  of  the  coantry,  ^were  LebaDon 
and  Carmel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of  lofty 
cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  tbe  richness 
of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  Lebanon  is 
employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great,  strone^  or  magnificent ;  Car- 
mel, of  what  is  smiling  and  beautiful.  '  The  glory  of  Lebanon,'  says 
Isaiah,  *  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of  CarmeL'  (xxxv.  2.) 
Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state  or  people  ct 
Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of  Assyria  ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  *  His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,'  says  Solomoa 
speaking  of  the  dignity  of  a  man's  appearance  ;  but  when  he  describes 
lemale  beauty, '  Thine  head  is  like  mount  Carmel.'  Song  v.  15.  and 
vii.  5. 

It  is  ferther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images  of  the 
awful  and  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound,  they  plainly 
draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  elements,  and  those 
concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate  rendered  them  acquaint- 
ed. Earthquakes  were  not  unfrequent ;  and  the  tempest  of  hall,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  in  Judasa  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds 
and  darkness,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more 
temperate  regions.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth 
*  reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage.'  (xxiv. 
20.)  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance 
of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  the  1 8th  psalm,  when  his  *  pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness  ;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice  ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said  to 
be  seen,  and  the  foundations  of  the  hills  discovered  ;^  though  there  may 
be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  tbe  history  of  God's  descent 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  figures  were 
taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  author 
was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested  stronger  and  nobler  images  than 
what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rites  of 
their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life,  fre- 
quently employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews.  They 
were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture  and  pasturage.  These 
were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them  ;  not  disdained  by  their 
patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  commerce ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion  ;  they 
were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  refiaements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  of  course,  the  many  allu- 
sions to  pastoral  life,  to  the  '  green  pastures  and  the  stiQ  waters,'  and 
to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  which  carry 
to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness  in  them,  in  the  23d  psalm,  and 
in  many  other  passages  of  the  poetical  writings  of  scripture.  Hence, 
all  the  images  founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  wine  press, 
the  threshing  floor,  the  stubble  and  the  chaff.  To  disrelish  all  such 
images,  is  the  eflect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent^ 
and  much  more  ooinute  and  particular,  in  his  similies,  founded  on  what 
we  now  call  low  life  ;  but,  in  his  management  of  them,  far  inferior  to 
the  sacred  writers,  who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
kind  somewhat  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  ennoble  them.  What  Inex- 
pressible grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiab»  for  instance^ 
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receive  from  the  intefvention  of  the  deity :  *  The  natioM  shaH  rash 
like  the  rushing  of  many  waters  ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  they  | 
shall  fly  far  oil ;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountain 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle?  before  the  ivhirlwind/ 

Figurative  allusions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  cereroo- 
nies  of  their  religion  ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean  and  no* 
clean  ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service  ;  to  the  dress  of  then* 
priests  ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their  sacred  historj ; 
as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  tlie  descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  IsraeHtes  through  the  Red  Sea-  The 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws  and  chfl 
constitution.  It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites  that  occupied  their 
senses  ;  it  was  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national  history  and 
establishment  ;  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in 
this  nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  were 
uncommonly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imagery  of  the  sacred  poets  is,  in  i 
high  degree,  expressive  and  natural ;  it  is  copied  directly  from  real  ob- 
jects that  were  before  their  eyes  ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being  more 
complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas  and 
manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works  we  find 
•urselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judaea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  ter- 
ritory, the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  peophe, 
and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally  shoft. 
touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than  branrhrng  oat 
into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  perhaps  ao  advantage 
over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  :  whose  comparisons,  by  tbe  length 
to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  too  mach^ 
and  carry  too  visible  marks  of  study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  He- 
brew poets,  they  appear  more  like  the  glo wings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just 
glancing  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its 
track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe 
the  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are  call- 
ed the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  :  (xxiii. 
3.)  "  He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of  God  ; 
and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth  ;  evenm 
morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the  earth, 
by  clear  shining  after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and  for- 
mjil  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them. .  When  for- 
merly treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that  remarka- 
bly fine  and  well  supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the  80th  Psalm, 
wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parable?, 
which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  inU  ;  aad 
if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure,  we  must  remember,  thatio  those 
early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode  througliout  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions, to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  aad  representa- 
tions. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is  prosopopoeia 
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or  personification.    No  personifications  employed  by  any  poets»  are  so 
magnificent  and  striking  as  those  of  the  inspired  writers.     On  great  oc- 
casions, they  animate  every  part  of  nature  ;  especially,  when  any  apr 
pearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.     *'  Before  him 
went  the  pestilence — ^the  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid — the 
mountains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled. — The  overflowing  of  the  water 
passed  by  ; — the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high." 
When  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom,  Job  introduces  the 
**  Deep,  saying,   it  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the  sea  saith,  it  is  not  in  me. — 
Destruction  and  death  say,  we  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our 
ears."     That  noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which  de- 
scribes the  fall  of  the'  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects  ; 
the  fir-trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant  ;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  dead  to  meet 
him  at  his  coming ;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  joining 
in  the  triumph.     In  the  same  strain,  are  these  many  Uvely  and  passion* 
ate  apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  to  persons  and  things,  with  which 
the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.     '*  O  thou  sword  of  the 
Lord  !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  the 
scabbard,  rest  and  he  still.    How  can  it  be  quiet,"  (as  ^e  reply  is  in- 
stantly made)  **  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon, 
and  the  sea-shore  ;  there  hath  he  appointed  it."    Jerem.  xlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  instan- 
ces, the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond  the 
style  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  animated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely difierent  from  that  regular  correct  expression,  to  which  our 
ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration. 
The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Every  object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to, 
as  if  present.  The  transition  is  often  abrupt  ;  the  connection  often 
obscure  ;  the  persons  are  often  changed  ;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped 
upon  one  anouer.  Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  charac- 
ter. We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself,  and  la- 
bouring to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  scriptures  in  general,  I  shall 
conclude  this^ssertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  difierent  kinds  of 
poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books  ;  and  of  the  distinguishing  char- 
acters of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  scripture, 
are  chiefly  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the  didactic 
species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  die  principal  instance.  The 
nme  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many 
distinguished  graces,  and  figures  of  expression.  At  the  10th  chapter 
the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is 
continued  to  the  end  :  retaining,  however^  that  sententious  pointed  man- 
ner, and  that  artful  construction  of  period,  which  distinguish  all  the 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  this 
head  ;  and  some  of  ihe  Psalms,  as  the  119th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  very  beautiful  specimens  occur  in  scripture ; 
SQch  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan  ;  several  pat- 
sa^s  in  the  prophetical  books  ;  and  several  of  David's  Psalms,  compos- 
ed on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d  psalm,  in  particular, 
is.  in  the  highestdegree,  tender  and  plaintive.    But  the  most  i^gular  and 
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perfect  elegiac  comppsition  in  the  scripture,  perhaps  id  the  whol€  wori^f » 
is  the  book,  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.     As  the  prophe-t 
mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and  the  holy  cilr . 
and  the  overthrovr  of  the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the  affecting  inir- 
a^s  which  a  subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.     The  composition  i* 
uncommonly  artihcial.     By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the  city  of  Jerusa- 
lem, are  introduced,  as  pouring  forth  their  sorrows  ;  and  in  the  end,  & 
chorus  of  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive  suppUcationi 
to  God.     The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as  may,  in  part,  appear  from  oor 
translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  the  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poet- 
ry :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing  and  better  adapt* 
ed  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  aflfords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  undooU- 
ediy  a  mystical  allegory ;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 
perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of  shepherds  ; 
and  suitably  to  that  form,  it  is  full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images,  froa  ' 
beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  widi 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of  bymin 
and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophetical 
]>ooks,  such  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others 
of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  supported  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric  poet- 
ry ;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful  and  triumphant ;  sometimes  solemo 
and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  and  soft.  From  these  iDStance^ 
it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  fnU 
exemplifications  of  several  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an  evi- 
dent diversity  of  style  and  manner  ;  and  to  trace  their  different  characters 
in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  reading  their  writ- 
ings with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  of  the  sacred  poets 
are,  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job,  Da?id  and  Isaiah.  As  the  compo- 
sitions of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  style 
and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two.  *  The  manner 
in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly  excels,  is  the 
pleasing,  the  soft,  and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty 
and  sublime  passages  ;  bat,  in  strength  of  description,  he  yields  to  Job  ; 
in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah.  It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  grandeur,  for 
which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished  ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns, 
when,  upon  some  occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  psalms  in  which 
he  touches  us  most,  are  those  in  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God  ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings 
of  a  devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  supplications  to 
Hcaverk  Isaiah  is  without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  is  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation  ;  and,  what  is  a  material 
circumstance,  none  of  tlie  books  of  scripture  appear  to  have  been  more 
happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majesty  is  his 
reigning  character  ;  a  majesty  more  commanding,  and  more  nnifonnly 
supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament 
poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his  eon- 
•-eptions  and  expressions,  which  is  altogether  unparalleled,  and  pecu- 
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liar  to  himself.  There  is  more  eleamess  and  order  too,  and  a  more 
visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  hb  book,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
prophetical  writings. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we 
imoiediatelj  see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  empfoyd 
biiQself  generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  has  little  turn  for 
the  sublinae,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.  Ezekiel,  in 
poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior  to  them  both ;  but  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  character  of  uncommon  force  and  ardour.  Tq  use 
the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this  prophet : 
*  Est  atrox,  vehemens,  tragicus  ;  in  sensibus,  ferridus,  acerbus,  indigna* 
bnndus  ;  in  imaginibus  fecundas,  truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  peni^ 
de/brmis  ;  in  dictione  grandiloquus,  gravis,  ansterus,  et  interdum  incul'- 
tus  ;  frequens  in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratiae  causa,  sed  e^ 
indignatione  et  violentia.  Qaicquid  susceperit  tractandura  id  sedulo  per* 
sequitur  ;  in  eo  unice  haeret  defixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
cseteris,  a  plerisque  yatibus  fortasse  superatus  ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad 
quod  yidetur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimirum,  yi,  pondere,  impetu, 
granditate  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit'  The  same  learned  writet* 
compares  Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  E^ekiel  to 
^schylus.  Most  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremi- 
ah and  Ezekiel,  not  aboye  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry. 
Among  the  minor  prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk,  and  espe- 
\  cially  Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies 
^  of  Daniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which  I  shad! 
conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  reputed  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author  uncertain.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  this  book  has  no  connection  with  the  affairs  or  manners 
oflhe  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumaaa,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia  ;  and  the  imagery  employed  is  gen- 
erally of  a  different  kind,  from  what  1  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to 
the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of 
sacred  history,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebanon  or  to  Car- 
mel,  or  any  of  the  pecuharities  of  the  climate  of  Judaa.  We  find  few 
comparisons  founded  on  rivers  or  torrents  ;  these  were  not  familiar  ob- 
jects in  Arabia  Bat  the  longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book, 
is  to  an  object  frequent  and  well  knows  in  that  re^on,  a  brook  that  fails 
in  the  season  of  heat,  and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of  Job«  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  of  the  sacred  writings,  but  is  sxiperior  to  them  all,  except 
those,  of  Isaiah  alone.  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  .tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive,  of  all  the  inspired 
poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  description,  charac- 
terise the  author.  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render  ybi61e,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  [j^ven.  Let  us  remark  only  those 
^  strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  passages  taken 
from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition  of 
the  wicked  ;  observe  bow  rapidly  his  figures  rise  before  as  ;  and  what 
a  deep  impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  ,on  the  imagination. 
*  Knowest  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth, 
that  the  triompbing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite 
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but  for  a  moment  ?   Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  hearens*  and 
Iiis  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  forerer.     He  shall  flj 
away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  found  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away, 
ats  a  vision  of  the  night.     The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  hira 
no  more  ;  they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  where  is  he  ? — ^He  shall 
suck  the  poison  of  asps  ;  the  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.     In  the  ful- 
ness of  his  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits  ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.    He  shall  fiee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steei 
shall  strike  him  through.     All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  pla- 
ces.    A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him.     The  heaven  shall  reveal 
his  iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.     The  increase  of 
his  house  shall  depart.     His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day  of  wrath. 
The  light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out  ;  the  light  shall  be  dark  in 
his  tabKemacIe.     The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened,  and  lus 
own  counsel  shall  cast  him  down.     For  he  is  cast  into  a  net,  by  hts 
own  feet.     He  walketh  upon  a  snare.     Terrors  shall  make  him  afraid 
on  every  side  ;  and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him.     Briudstone 
shall  be  scattered  upon  his  habitation.    His  remembrance  shall  perish 
from  the  earth,  and  he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street     He  shall  be 
driven  from  light  into  darkness.     They  that  come  ailer  him  shall  be 
astonished  at  his  day.     He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  AlmighU'.' 


LECTURE  XLII, 


EPIC  POETRY. 

It  now  remains  lo  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  writing, 
the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  This  lecture  shadl 
be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of  compo»tioo ; 
aAer  which,  1  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  most 
celebrated  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works, 
the  most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  difficult  in  execution. 
To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  readers,  by  being 
at  pnce  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive  ;  to  fill  it  with  suitable 
incidents  ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of  descriptions  ; 
and  throughout  a  long  work,  to  naaintain  that  propriety  of  sentimeat, 
and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requires,  is  un- 
questionably the  highest  effort  of  poetical  genius.  Hence  so  very  few 
have  succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  critics  will  hardly  allow  any 
other  poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic,  except  the  Iliad,  and  the  iEneid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  hare  dis- 
played more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions,  founded 
on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such  an  air  of 
mystery  to  a  plaii^  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader 
to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  definition,  it  is  a  dis- 
course invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  means 
of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some  important  action, 
which  is  related  in  ^erse.     This  definition  would  suit  several  of  JSsop'a 
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Fables,  if  they  were  somewhat  extended,  and  put  into  yene  :  and  ac- 
cordingly, Jto  illustrate  his  deOoition,  the  critic  draws  a  parallel,  in  form, 
between  the  construction  of  one  of  .fisop's  Fables  and  the  plan  of  Ho- 
mer's Iliad.  The  first  thing,  sa^s  he,  which  either  a  writer  of  &bles» 
or  o£  heroic  poems,  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  moral- 
ity ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design  of  his  work.  Next,  he 
invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  (acts,  without  any  names,  such 
as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illustrating  his  intended  moral. 
Lastly,  he  particularises  his  story ';  that  is,  if  he  be  a  fabulist,  he  intro- 
duces his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ;  or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  he 
looks  out  in  ancient  history  for  some  proper  names  of  heroes  to  gire 
to  his  actors  ;  and  then  his  plan  is  completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  a  critic.     Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  states  ;  but  very  often  obliged  to  unitQ 
into  one  body  against  their  conmion  enemies.     The  most  useful  instruc- 
tion which  he  could' give  them  in  this  situation,  was,  that  a  misunder- 
standing between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.     In  order  to 
enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  as  this.     Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  against  their  enemy. 
The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of 
the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who  thereupon  withdraws  himself, 
and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  common  enterprise.     Great  misfortunes 
are  the  consequence  of  this  division  ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having 
suffered  by  the  quarrel,  the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure  and 
is  reconciled  to  the  leader  ;  and  union  being  once  restored,  there  ensues 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies.     Upon  this  general  plan  of  his 
fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling 
it  up.  Homer  had  employed  the  names  of  beasts,  like  ^op,  or  of  men. 
He  would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.     But  as  he  rather 
&ncied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  upon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  ftible  ;  he  feigned  such  an  action  to  happen  there  ;  he  gave 
the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  die  common  leader ;  that  of  Achilles,  to  the 
offended  prince :  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  to  have  proceeded  in  this  manner,  may 
believe  any  thing.     One  may  pronounce  with  great  certainty,  that  an 
author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan  ;  who  should  ar- 
range an  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  the  actors,  might 
write,  perhaps,  useless  fables  for  children  ;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if 
he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read- 
ers.    No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects 
which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  the  hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and 
the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  ground-work  of  his  poem.     He 
does  not  sit  down,  like  a  philosopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of 
morality.     His  genius  is  fired  by  some  great  enterprise,  which,  to  him 
appears  noble  and  interesting  ;  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon, 
as  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetry.     There  is 
no  subject  of  this  kind,  but  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruct 
tion,  arising  from  it  naturally.     The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Biad  ;  and  there  is  another  which  arises  as' 
naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem  : 
namely,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  have  suffered  injustice  ;  but 
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that  when  they  allow  their  resentment  to  carry  tbem  too  far,  it  brings 
misfortunes  on  themselTes.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  avenges  Acttil* 
les  by  giving  success  to  the  Trojans  against  Agamemnon  ;  but  by  con- 
tinuing obstinate  in  his  resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend 
Patroclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nature  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  the  recital  of 
some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.     This  is  as  exact  a  defini- 
tion, as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject.    It  comprehends  several 
other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^aeid  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso  ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regalar  and 
complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  composed.     But  to  exclude  all 
poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same 
mode]  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.     We  can  give  exact  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  of  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  ;  and  can  arrange 
them  with  precision,  under  the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
because  nature  affords  a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer 
them.     But  with  re;[^rd  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  natare 
has  fixed  no  standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different 
kinds,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  defining,  and  limiting  them  with  the  same 
precision.      Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifling  questions  about  words  and  names  only:     I  therefore  have  no 
scruple  to  class  such  poems,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lo6t,  Lacan*s  Pharsalia, 
Statius's  Thebaid,  Ossian's  Fingal  and  Temora,  Cameon's  Lusiad,  Vol- 
taire^s  Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Leonidas,  Wilfa'e's 
Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  and 
>Eneid  ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.     They  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic  ; 
that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures  ;  which  is  all  that  is  meant 
by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  aa 
epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illustrate 
some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more    moral 
nature  than  this.     Jts  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  one  maiim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the  whole  history, 
like  the  moral  of  one  of  iEsop's  fables.    This  a  poor  and  trivial  view  of 
the  advantar^e  to  be  derived  from  perusing  along  epic  work,  that  at  the 
end  we  shall  he  able  to  gather  from  it  some  common-place  morality     Iti 
effect  arises  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately, 
as  w<-ll  as  tljc  whole  taken  toij:ether,  make  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  ; 
from  the  ^rral  examfles  which  it  set?  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments 
with  whi(  h  it  warms  our  hearts.     The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend 
our  ideas  of  liumnn  perfection  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration, 
Kow  this  can  he  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations  of  heroic 
deeds  and  virtuous  characters.     For  high  virtue  is  the  object,  which  all 
mankind  are  formed  to  admire  ;    and,  therefore,  epic  poems  are,  and 
must  be,    favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.     Valour,   truth,  justice, 
fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  object**  which,  in  the 
course  of  bnch  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  minds,  under  the  most 
splendid  arid  honourable  colours.      In  behalf  of  virtuous  personages, 
our  afiectioiis  are  engaged  ;  in  their  designs,  and  their  distresses^  we 
are  interested  ;  the  generous  and  pubhc  affections  are  awakened  ;  the 
pf^ind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits^  and  accustomed  to  take 
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part  in  great  herok  enterpriaes.  It  id  indeed  no  smtdl  testimony  in  iion- 
our  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  nM>st  refined  and  elegant  entertainments 
of  mankind,  such  as  that  species  of  poetical  composition  which  we  now 
consider,  must  be  grounded  on  moral  sentiments  and  impressions.  T^s 
is  a  testimony  of  such  weight,  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  sceptical 
philosophers,  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which  establish 
the  essential  distinctioos  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings  of  epic 
poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy  ;  showing  by 
that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings  of  mankind  in 
£kvoar  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid  deep,  and  strong, 
in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  efHc  composition,  sufficiently  mark  its 
distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral  writing,  the 
reigning  idea  is,  innocence  and  tranquillii^.  Compassion  is  the  great 
object  of  tragedy ;  ridicule,  the  province  of  comedy.  The  predominant 
character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by  heroic  actions.  It  is 
sufficiently  distingiushed  from  history,  both  by  its  poetical  form,  and  the 
liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes.  It  is  a  more  cabn  composition  than 
tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  par: 
Ocular  occasions ;  but  the  pathetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its  general 
character.  It  requires  more  than  any  other  species  <i'' poetry,  a  grave, 
equal,  a^d  supported  dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and 
action,  than  dramatic  -writing  admits  ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full 
display  of  characters.  Dramatic  writing  displays  characters  chiefly  by 
means  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means  of 
actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent, 
but  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
tiiis  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  particular  and 
critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic  poem  under  three  heads ; 
first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action  ;  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  actors  or  characters ;  and  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  narration  of 
tte  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  properties  : 
it  must  be  one  ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  it  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses  for 
his  sulnect  I  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  importance  of 
unity,  In  many  kinds  of  composition  in  order  to  make  a  fall  and  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  highest  reason,  Aristotle  insists 
upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry ;  and  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  material 
of  all  bis  rules  respecting  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of 
heroic  adventures,  several  scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never 
aiTect  a  reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale 
Ihat  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one 
another,  and  are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one  end. 
In  a  regular  epic,  the  more  this  unity  is  rendered  sensible  to  the  imagi- 
nation, the  efiect  will  be  the  better  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  AfistoUe 
has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to  the 
actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  a  certain  period 
of  time  ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself;  and  arise  from  all 
the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  apparent 
Virgil,  for  instance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  the  establishment  of 
^DQiiS  in  Italy.    From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  poem,  this  object 
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is  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it  togeA^rwith  foil  con* 
section.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the  sasie  natare  ;  the  retam 
and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own  coootry.  The  subject  id 
Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  isfidek ;  that  of  Milton, 
the  expulsion  of  our  Qrst  parents  from  Paradise  ;  and  both  of  them  are 
unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  professed  subject  of  the 
Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles^  trith  the  consequences  which  it  produced. 
The  Greeks  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  the  Trojans, 
as  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his 
being  appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon^  victory  follows »  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  coaneding 
principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here»  as  in  the  JElneid. 
For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is 
lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  terminates  on  no  other  object,  than  the 
success  of  the  two  armies  whom  «fe  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  b  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted,  as  if 
it  excluded  all  episodes^  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  necessary  to  ob- 
serve here,  that  the  term  episode  is  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  a  different 
sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was  a  term  originally  applied  l9 
dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred  to  epic ;  and  by  episodes,  in  an 
epic  poem,  it  shdyad  seem  that  Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the 
general  fable,  or  plan  of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What 
his  meaning  was,  is  indeed  not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  oc- 
casioned much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular, 
is  so  perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  Bat, 
dismissing  so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  epi- 
sodes, are  certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  aarratioor 
connected  with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  so  essential  to  it,  as  to  de- 
stroy, if  they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad  :  the 
story  of  Cacus.  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  iBneid  ;  the  ad- 
ventures of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the  Jerusalem  ;  and 
the  prospect  of  his  decendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in  the  last  books  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  poet,  but, 
provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to  his  work. 
The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following  : 

First,  they  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  a  suffici^t 
connection  with  the  subject  of  the  poem  ;  they  must  seem  inferior  parts 
that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The  episode  of 
Ohnda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  is  faaltj, 
by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work : 
and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening  of  the  poem,  ousleads  the 
reader  into  an  expectation,  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  conse<}aeiice  ; 
whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  that  follows^  In  pro- 
portion as  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the  main  subject,  it  should 
always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of  Dido  in  the  iEneid,  and  the 
snares  of  Armidain  the  Jerusalem,  which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these 
poems,  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  th^  intrigue  of 
the  poem. 

in  the  next  place,  episodes  ought  to  present  to  us  objects  of  a  diffe- 
rent kind  from  those  which  go  before,  and  those  which  foBow  in  the 
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MMirse  of  the  poem*  For,  it  is  priDcipally  for  the  sake  of  Tarietj,  that 
episodes  are  introduccid  into  an  epic  compositioD.  la  so  long  a  work, 
they  tend  to  diverrify  the  subject,  and  to  relieve  the  reader,  by  shifting 
the  scene.  In  the  inidst  of  combats,  therefore,  an  episode  of  the  mar- 
tial kind  would  be  ont  of  place ;  whereas,  Hector's  visit  to  Androm* 
sche  in  the  Iliad,  and  Erminia's  adventare  with  the  shepherd  in  the 
serentfa  book  of  the  Jerosalem,  affords  us  a  well-judged  and  pleasing 
retreat  from  camps  and  battles. 

.    Lastly,  as  an  episode  is  a  professed  embellishment,  it  ought  to  be  par* 
ticnlarly  elegant  and  well  finished  ;  and  accordingly,  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  ID  pieces  of  this  kind,  that  poets  put  forth  their  strength.     The 
episodes  of  Teribazus  and  Ariana,  in  Leonidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Her* 
cules,  in  the  £pigoniad»  are  the  two  greatest  beauties  in  these  poems^ 
The  unity  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action  be 
entire  and  complete  :  that  is,  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that  it  have 
a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.     Either  by  relating  the  whole,  ia 
lus  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to  relate  what  had 
passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poeofi,  the  author  must  always  contrive 
to  give  us  full  information  of  every  thing  that  belongs  to  his  subject ;  he 
must  not  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratified ;  he  must  bring 
es  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan ;  and  then  conclude. 

Xhe  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that  it 
have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  attention,  ana 
to  justify  ibe  magnificent  apparatus  which  the  poet  bestows  upon  it. 
This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  require  illustration  :  and,  indeed, 
hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry,  have  (ailed  in  choosing 
some  subject  sufficiently  important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  actiooi^ 
•r  b J  the  lame  of  the  personages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of  the  epic  subject,  that  it  be  not  of  a 
modem  date,  nor  fidl  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we  are 
intimately  acquainted.     Both  Locan  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  transgressed  this  rule,  and  they  have,  upon  that  account, 
succeeded  worse.    Antiquity  is  fevourable  to  those  high  and  august 
ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.     It  tends  to  aggrandize, 
in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events :  and  what  is  still  more 
material,  it  aUows  the  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  his  subject  by  means 
of  fiction.     Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verge  of  real  an4 
authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.    He  must  either  confine 
himself  wholly,   as  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the 
expence  of  rendering  his  story  jejune  ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like 
Voltaire   in  his  Henriade,   this  disadvantage  follows,   that,   in  well- 
known  events,  the  true  and  the  fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  natu- 
rally mingle,  and  incorporate  with  each  other.     These  observations 
cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic  writing ;  where  the  personages  are  exhib- 
ited to  us,  not  so  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity 
them.     Such  passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them; 
and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  fiulings 
of  ordinary  men.    Modern  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may  fur- 
nish very  proper  materials  for  tragedy.    But  for  epic  poetry,  where 
heroism  is  the  ground-work,  and  where  the  object  in  view  is  to  excite 
admiration,  ancient  or  traditionary  history,  is  assuredly  the  safest  region. 
There,  the  author  may  lay  hold  on  names^  and  <:haracter8,  and  events, 
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not  whoBy  unknown,  on  trtiich  to  build  hii  rtory,  while,  at  the 
time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  period,  or  the  remoteneM  of  the 
scene,  sufficient  license  is  left  him  for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  the  epic  poem,  is,  Hiat  it  be  interett- 
ing.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great  For  deeds  of 
mere  talour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tiresome.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  happy  choice  of  some  subject,  which  shall,  by  its 
nature,  interest  the  public  ;  as  when  the  poet  selects  for  his  hero,  one 
who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the  favourite  of  his  nation  ;  or 
when  he  writes  of  achievements  that  have  been  highly  celebrated,  or 
have  been  connected  with  important  consequences  to  any  public  cause. 
Most  of  the  great  epic  poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  this  respect, 
and  must  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  ages  and  countries  iii  which 
they  were  composed. 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interesdiig, 
and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  alone,  but  all  readers, 
is  the  skilfbl  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management  of  his  subject. 
He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  shall  comprehend  many  affecting 
incidents.  lie  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetually  with  valiant  achieTemeals  ; 
for  all  readers  tire  of  constant  fighting  and  battles ;  but  he  must  study 
to  touch  our  hearts.  He  may  sometimes  be  awful  and  august ;  he  HMist 
often  be  tender  and  pathetic  ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing*  scenes 
cf  love,  friendship,  and  affection.  The  more  that  an  epic  poem  aboondi 
with  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  the  more 
interesting  ;  and  these  form,  always,  the  favourite  passages  of  the 
work.  I  know  no  epic  poete-  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  VirgH  and 
1  asso. 

Much,  too,  depends  on  the  characters  of  the  heroes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting ;  that  they  be  such,  as  shall  strongly  attach  the 
readers,  and  make  them  take  part  in  the  dangers  which  the  heroes  en- 
counter. These  dangers,  or  obstacles  form  what  is  called  the  nodus, 
or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem ;  in  the  judicious  conduct  of  which, 
consists  much  of  the  poet's  art.  He  must  rouse  our  attention,  by  i 
prospect  of  the  difficulties  which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the 
enterprize  of  his  &vourite  personages  ;  he  must  make  these  diffioadties 
grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees  ;  till,  tiler  having  kept  vs,  for 
some  time,  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  way,  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  in  a  nat- 
ural  and  probable^  manner.  It  is  plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  desii^oed 
to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on  a  plan  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
incline  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper  ;  and  tfiey 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion  depres* 
ses  the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  elevating  emotions  which  belong  to 
this  species  of  poetry.  Terror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  tragedy  ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  compass  and  extent,  it 
were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  commonly 
abound  in  the  jprogress  of  the  poem,  the  author  should  bring  them  all 
at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accordingly,  the  general  practice  of  epic 
poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosperous  conclusion  ;  not,  however,  without 
some  exceptions.  For  two  authors  of  great  name,  Lucan  and  Milton, 
have  held  a  contrary  course  ;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  liberty  j  the  other,  >ith  the  expulsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 
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With  r^rd  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  actioa,  no  precise 
l^nndaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  is  alwajs  aHovvy 
ed  to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarfly  depend  on  those  violent  passions  which 
tan  be  supposed  to  have  only  a'short  continuance.  The  Iliad  which  is 
formed  upon  the  anger  of  Achilles,  has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  dn* 
ration  of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  According  to  Bossu,  the  action 
lasts  no  longer  than  forty-s^yen  days.  The  action  of  the  Odyssey,  com- 
puted from  the  taking  of  Tro^  to  the  peace  of  Ithaca,  extends  to  eight 
years  and  a  half;  and  the^ction  of  the  £neid,  computed  in  the  same 
way  from  the  taldngof  Troy  to  the  death  of  Tumus,  includes  about  six 
years.  But  if  we  measure  the  period  only  of  the  poet's  own  narration, 
or  compute  from  the  time  in  wluch  the  hero  ihakes  his  first  appearance 
till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  both  these  last  poems  is  brought  within 
a  much  smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in  the 
island  of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only;  and  the  £neid, 
beginning  with  the  storm,  which  throws  £neas  upon  the  coast  of  Africa 
il  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Haying  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the  poem, 
I  proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors  or  personages. 

As  it  is  the  bu^ness  ot  an  epic  poet  to  copy  after  nature,  and  to  form 
a  prohable  interesting  tale,  he  must  study  to  give  all  his  personages  proper 
«nd  well-supported  characters,  such  as  display  the  features  of  human 
nature.  This  is  what  Aristotle  calls  giving  manners  to  the  poem.  It  k 
by  no  means  necessary,  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good  ;  imperfect, 
nay,  vicious  characters  may  find  a  proper  place  ;  though  the  nature  of 
^pic  poetry  seems  to  require,  that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should 
be  such  as  tend  to  raise  admiration  and  love,  rather  than  hatred  or  con- 
tempt. But  whatever  the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his 
actors,  he  most  take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform,  and  consistent  with 
itself.  Every  thing  which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to 
it,  and  must  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general  and  particu- 
lar. General  characters,  are,  such  as  wise,  brave,  virtuous,  without  any 
farther  distinction.  Particular  characters  express  the  species  of  brave- 
ry, of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any  one  is  eminent.  They  exhibit 
the  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another, 
which  mark  the  difference  of  the  same  moral  quality  in  different  men, 
according  as  it  is  combined  with  other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In 
drawing  such  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How 
far  each  of  the  three  great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
ibis  part  of  composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  show,  when 
I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  to  men- 
tion, that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled ;  Tasso  has 
come  the  nearest  io  Homer ;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poetB,  to  select  some  one  personage, 
whom  they  distinguish  ab^ve  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition,  and  is  attended 
with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sen- 
sible, when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all 
the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is 
carried  on  ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents 
fi>r  adorning,  and  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  splendor.  It 
has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?   The-deviJ, 
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it  baa  been  answered  by  some  critics ;  and,  in  consequence  of  ttiis  idea» 
BAQch  ridicule  and  censure  has  been  thrown  upon  Milton.  Bist  thtj 
hMwe  mistaken  that  author's  intention  by  proceeding  i^K>n  a  aat^pogatifwi, 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  the  poem,  the  hero  must  needs  be  triumpkaal 
Whereas  MiJton  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has'giFen  a  trag^  ooncle- 
tfion  to  a  poem,  otherwise  epic  in  its  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubtedly  Ids 
bero  ;  that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  bis  poeau 

Beiges  human  actors,  there  are  person^s  of  another  kiod*  tbai 
usually  occupv  no  small  place  in  Epic  Ptkstry ;  I  mean   the  codb»  or 
supernatural  beings.    This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  what  is 
called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic  Poem  the  most  nice  and  difficult  put 
of  the  subject.     Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes  oo  botk 
sides.    Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  &vour  of  machioery, 
as  essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem.     They  quote  thai  sen- 
tence of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  oracle,  "  per  ambagest 
Deommque  ministeria,  precipitandus  est  liber  spiritus,"  and  hold,  tint 
though  a  poem  had  every  other  requisite  that  could  be  demanded*  y^  it 
could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class,  unless  the  main  action  waa  carried 
on  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods.     This  decbion  seems  to  be  finmded 
on  no  principal  or  reason  whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverenoe  ion 
the  practice  of  Homer  and  Virgil.     These  poets  very  properly  einbd* 
lished  their  story  by  the  traditional  tales  and  popular  legends  <^  their 
own  country ;  according  to  which  all  the  great  transactions  of  the  faeroic 
tinges  were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.    But  does  it 
thenc^  follow,  that  in  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  aot 
the  like  advantage  of  curi'ent  superstition,  and  popular  crediilitjr*  «pic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confined  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fiiry  tales  ?  Ln* 
can  has  composed  a  very  spjrited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic   kind, 
where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employed.     The 
author  of  Leonidas  has  made  an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  wnUioat 
success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  whereyer  a  poet  gives  us  a  ri^galar  heroic 
story,  well  connected  in  its  parts,  adoriied  with  characters,  and  sopfiort^ 
ed  with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agents  be  every  one  oi 
them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites  of  this  sort  of  composi- 
tion, and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  with  epic  writers. 


But  though  1  cannot  admit  that  macbinery  is  necessary  or  essential  fo 
the  epic  plan,  neither  can  I  agree  with  some  late  critics  of  consideraUe 
name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsis^nt  with  that  probabili- 
ty and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think  should  reign  in  this  kind  of 
writing.*    JMfankind  do  not  consider  poetical  writings  with  so  philosophic 
cal  an  eye.    They  seek  entertainment  from  them^  and  for  the  bulk  ot 
Readers,  indeed  for  aliqost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  ^  great  charm.  It 
gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination ;  and  gives  room  for  inany  a  striking 
and  sublime  description.     In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiration 
and  lofty  ideas  are  supposed  to  reigp,  the  marvellous  and  si]|pematmal 
find,  if  any  wbere,  their  proper  place.     They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  o^ean^  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  in^o  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge  and  di* 
versify  his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  andhell, 
pen,  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  t^e  universe. 
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At  the  same  time,  in  the  Qse  of  this  supernataral  machinery » it  becomes 
a  poet  to  be  temperate  and  prudent.  He  is  not  at  liberty  to  invent  whait 
system  otthe  marvellous  he  pleases.  It  must  always  have  some  founda^ 
tion  in  popular  belief.  He  must  avail  himself,  in  a  decent  manner,  eitbet 
of  the  religious  ftith,  or  the  superstitious  credulity  of  the  country  where* 
ID  be  lives,  or  of  which  he  writes,  so  as  to  give  an  air  of  probability  t6 
events  which  are  most  contrary  to  the  common  course  of  nature.  What* 
ever  machinery  he  employs,  he  must  take  care  not  to  everload  us  with. 
it ;  not  to  withdraw  human  actions  and  manners  too  much  from  view,  not 
to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  incredible  fictions.  He  must  alwayk 
remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  to  relate  to  men,  the  actions  and  the 
exploits  of  men ;.  that  it  is  by  these  principally  he  is  to  interest  us,  and 
to  touch  our  hearts ;  and  that  if  probability  be  altogether  banished  from 
hit  work,  it  can  never  make  a  deep  or  a  lasting  impression.  Indeed,  I 
know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic  poetry,  than  to  adjust  properly  the 
mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the  probable ;  so  as  to  gratify  and  amuse 
lift  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing  the  other.  1  need  hardly  observe, 
that  these  observations  affect  not  the  conduct  of  Milton's  work ;  whose 
plan  being  altogether  theological,  his  supernatural  beings  form  not  the 
jnachinery,  but  are  the  principal  actors  in  the  poem. 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  discord,  love,  and  the  like, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form  the  worst  qaachinery  of  any. 
In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowable,  and  may  serve  for  embel- 
lishment ;  but  they  should  never  be  permitted  to  bear  any  share  in  the 
action  of  the  poem.  For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  mere  names 
of  general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  attribute  any  existence  as 
persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  intolera- 
ble confusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of  action 
is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains  to  be 
considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole  story  in  his 
own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of 
the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  open.    Homer  follows  the 
one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  his  Odyssey.     Virgil  has,  in  this 
respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Odyssev ;  Tasso  that  of  the  Uiad. 
The  chief  advantages  which  arises  from  any  of  the  actors  being  employed 
to  relate  part  of  the  story,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to 
open  with  some  interesting  situation  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterwards  of 
what  had  passed  before  that  period  ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  upon  in 
person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  recital.     Where 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transactions  of  sever- 
al years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  MueiAj  this  method  therefore  seems 
preferable.    When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compass,  and  shorter  dura- 
tion,  as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerusalem,  the  poet  may,  without,  disadvan- 
tage, relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person,  according  as  is  done  in  both 
these  poems. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  pleasure.  It  is 
perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object  of  precise  rule, 
any  farUier,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly 
proposed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.  For,  according  to 
Horace's  uoted  ratej  no  introductisn  shotild  ever  set  oat  too  high,  or  pre- 
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inise  too  much,  lest  tht  author  should  not  fidfil  the  expectations  he  las 
raised. 

What  is  of  most  importance  in  the  tenor  of  the  narration  is,  that  it 
be  perspicuous,  ammated,  and  enriched  with  all  the  beauties  of  poetrj. 
No  sort  of  composition  requires  more  strength,  digmty,  and  dre,  thu 
the  epic  poem.  It  is  the  region  within  which  we  look  for  eve^  thing 
that  is  sublime  in  description,  tender  in  sentiment,  and  bold  ana  Ur^ 
in  expression ;  and,  therefore,  though  an  author's  plan  should  be  fanldes, 
and  his  story  ever  so  well  conducted,  yet  {if  he  be  feeble,  or  flat  ii 
style,  destitute  of  afiecling  scenes  aqd  deficient  in  poetical  colourings 
he  can  have  no  success.  The  ornaments  which  epic  poetry  admits,  mosl 
all  be  of  the  grave  and  chaste  kind.  Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludicrous,  or 
affected,  finds  any  place  there.  All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought 
to  be  either  great,  or  tender,  or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgastioi 
or  shocking  objects,  should  as  much  as  possible  be  avoided  ;  and  there* 
fore,  the  Shle  of  the  Harpies,  in  the  third  book  of  the  £neid,  and  the 
allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  in  the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had 
been  better  omitted  in  these  celebrated  poems. 


LECTURE  XLIIL 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AND  0DTSSET....VIRG1L*S  £NEID. 

As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest  rank 
among  poetical  works,  it  merits  a  particular  discussion.  Having  treated 
of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal  rules  relating  to  it, 
I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  most  distinguished  epic 
poems,  ancient  and  modem. 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  fother  not 
only  of  epic  poetry,  but  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  general.  Who- 
ever sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going  to  read  the 
most  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.  Wi&out  makiiig 
this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relish  the  conaposi- 
tion  of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  fbr  the  correctness  and  elegance 
of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modem  ideas  of 
dignity  and  refinement ;  and  transport  his  imagination  almost  three  thou- 
sand years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters 
and  mannei^,  that  retain  a  considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state  ; 
moral  ideas,  as  yet  imperfectiy  formed ;  and  the  appetites  and  passions 
of  men  brought  under  nohe  of  those  restraints,  to  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  they  are  accustomed  ;  but  bodily  strength,  priz- 
ed as  one  of  the  chief  heroic  endowments  ;  the  preparing  of  a  meal,  and 
the  appeasing  of  hunger,  described  as  very  interesting  objects  ;  and  the 
heroes  boastii^  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another  oatrageotui- 
ly,  and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over  their 
fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity  which 
a  modem  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem*    It  turns  on  no  higher  sulge^ 
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flian  the  qtmrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave..  The  priest  of 
Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  ploii* 
der  of  a  city,  had  &llen  to  AgamesBDon's  share  of  booty.  He  refuses. 
Apollo,  at  the  prajer  of  his  priest,  sends  a  plague  into  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares  that  there  is  no  way  of 
appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daughter  of  his  priest.  Aga- 
memnon is  enraged  at  the  augur :  prf^esses  that  he  likes  his  slaye  better 
than  his  wife  Cl^temnestra  ;  but  since  he  must  restore  her  in  order  to 
sare  the  army,  msists  to  hare  another  in  her  place  ;  and  pitches  upon 
Brisets,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achilles,  as  was  to  be  expected,  kindles 
into  a  rage  at  this  demand ;  reproaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence, 
and,  after  giving  him  many  hard  names,  solemnly  swears,  that,  if  he 
is  to  be  thus  treated  by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  hb  troops,  and 
assist  the  Grecians  no  more  against  the  Trojans.  He  withdraws  accord- 
ingly. His  mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  Jupiter  in  his  cause  ; 
who,  to  revenge  the  wrong  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part 
against  the  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  to  fall  into  great  and  long  distress  ; 
until  Achilles  is  pacified,  and  reconciliation  brought  about  between  him 
and  Agamemnon. 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Iliad.'  Hence  rise  al- 
tfiose  *specioea  miracula,'  as  Horace  terms  them,  which  fill  that  extra- 
ordinary poem ;  and  which  have  had  the  power  of  interesting  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe,  during  every  age,  since  the  days  of  Homer. 
The  general  admiration  commanded  by  a  poetical  plan,  so  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  any  one  would  have  formed  in  our  times,  ought  not, 
upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For,  besides  that  a  fertile 
|;enius  can  enrich  and  beautify  any  subject  on  which  it  is  employed,  it 
IS  to  be^bserved,  that  ancient  manners,  how  much  soever  they  contra* 
diet  our  present  notions  of  dignity  and  refinement,  afford,  nevertheless, 
materials  for''poetry,  superior  income  respects,  to  those  which  are  fur- 
nished by  a  more  polished  state  of  society.  They  discover  human  na- 
ture more  open  and  undisguised,  without  any  of  those  studied  forms  of 
behaviour  which  now  conceal  men  from  one  another.  They  gi?e  ir^^ 
scope  to  the  strongest  and  most  impetuous  emotions  of  the  mind,  which 
make  a  better  figure  in  descriptiion,  than  calm  and  temperate  feelings.  - 
They  show  us  our  native  pr^udices,  appetites  and  desires,  exerting 
themselves  without  control.  From  this  state  of  manners,  joined  with 
the  advantage  of  that  strong  and  expressive  style,  which,  as  I  formerly 
observed,  commonly  distinguiihes  the  compositions  of  early  ages,  we 
have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness,  ease  and  freedom  of  native 
genius,  in  compositions  of  such  a  period,  than  in  thode  of  more  civilized 
times.  And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the  Homeric  poet- 
ry are,  fire  and  simplicity.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  make  some  more 
particular  observations  on  the  Iliad,  under  the  three  heads  oi  the  subject 
and  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the  poet. 

The  subject  of  the  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  admitted  to  be,  in 
Ae  main,  happily  chosen.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object  could  be 
more  splendid  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  war.  So  great  a  confede- 
racy of  the  Grecian  states,  under  one  leader  ;  and  the  ten  years^  siege 
,  which  thev*  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  spread  far  abroad  the 
renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all  Greece  in  the  tra- 
ditions concerning  the  heroes  who  had  most  eminently  signalized  them- 
selves.   Upon  these  traditions,  Homer  grounded  his  poem  }  and  though 
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he  lived,  as  is  gener&dly  believed,  oolj  two  or  thnte  ce&tnriea  ftfier  ^e 
Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  wrilteo  records,  tradition  mioat^ 
hy  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree  of  obacarity  most  proper  Ibr 
poetry ;  and  have  leA  him  at  full  .liberty  to  mix  as  moch  fable  as  hs 
pleased,  with  the  remains  of  the  true  hbtory.  He  has  not  choseo,  Ibr 
his  subject,  the  whole  Trojan  war ;  but,  with  great  judgment,  he  has 
selected  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  AgamenmcpB, 
and  the  events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  i^  ;  which,  though  they  lake 
up  forty-seven  days  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting,  and  aaost 
critical  period  of  the  war.  By  this  management,  he  has  given.  g;reater 
unity  to  what  would  have  otherwise  been  an  unconnected  hbtory  dT 
battles.  He  has  gained  one  hero,  or  principle  character,  Achilles,  whs 
reigns  throughout  the  work  ;  and  he  has  shewn  the  pernicious  eflbct  <tf 
discord  among  confederated  princes.  At  the  same  time,  i  adnut  that 
Homer  is  less  fortunate  in  his  subject  than  Vii^l.  The  plan  of  the 
JEneid  includes  a  great  compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  divenity  of  events ; 
wheteas  the  Iliad  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

The  praise  of  high  invention  has  in  every  age  been  given  to  Uasaer, 
with  the  greatest  reason.  The  prodigious  number  of  incidents,  of 
speeches,  of  characters,  divine  and  human,  with  which  he  aboniMb ;  the 
surprising  variety  with  which  he  has  diversified  his  battles,  in  the  womds 
and  deaths,  and  little  history  pieces  of  almost  all  the  persons  slain,  dis- 
cover an  invention  next  to  boundless.  But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  in 
my  opinion,  no  less  due  to  Homer,  than  that  of  invention.  His  story  is 
all  along  conducted  with  great  art.  He  rises  upon  us  gradually ;  his 
heroes  are  brought  out,  one  after  another,  to  be  oiEyjects  of  our  attentioB. 
The  distress  thickens,  as  the  poem  advances ;  and  every  thing  is  so  oen- 
trived,  as  to  aggrandize  Achilles,  and  to  render  him,  as  the  poet  nit^nddl 
he  should  be,  the  capital  figure 

But  that  wherein  Homer  excel9  all  writers,  is  the  characteristical 
part.    Here  he  is  without  a  rival.     His  lively  and  spirited  exhtbitioii  «f 
characters,  is,  in  a  great  measure,   owing  to  his  being  so  dransbc  a 
writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversation.     There 
is  much  more  dialogue  in  Homer  than  in  Virgil ;  or,  indeed,  than  in  any 
ether  poet.    What  Virgil  informs  us  of  by  two  wonb  of  narration»  Ho- 
mer brings  about  by  a  speech.     We  may  observe  heie,  Uiat  this  method 
sf  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manner.     Of  this  we  have 
a  clear  proof  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  nar- 
ration, abound  with  speeches,  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  frmi- 
har  subjects.     Thus,   in  the  book  of  Genesis  :    *  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  Whence  come  ye  ?  and  they  answered.  From  the  land  of  Cans* 
an  we  come  to  buy  food.     And  Joseph  said,  Ye  are  spies ;  to  see  the 
nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye  come.     And  they  said  unto  him.  Nay,  my 
lord,  but  to  boy  food  are  thy  servants  come  ;  we  are  all  one  man's  sons, 
we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.     And  he  said  onto  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.    And  th^  said, 
Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  ;  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father  ;  and  one 
is  not.     And  Joseph  said  unto  them,  This  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  you» 
saying  ye  are  spies.     Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved  ;  by  the  life  of  Phara- 
oh, ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come 
hither,  kc*    Genesis  xlii.  7 — 15.     Such  a  style  as  this,  is  the  moot  sim- 
ple and  artless  form  of  writing ;  and  must,  therefore,  undoubtedly  have 
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been  the  inoft  ancient  It  is  copying  directly  from  natore  ;  giWng  a 
plain  rehearsal  of  what  passed,  or  was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conYersation 
Detween  the  persons  of  whom  the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant 
to  compress  the  substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative, 
Boade  by  the  poet  or  historian  in  his  own  person  ;  and  to  reserve  direct 
speeches  for  solenm  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised,  has  some  ad- 
Wklages,  balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition  more 
natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and  characters  ; 
iHit  withal  less  grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tiresome.  Homer,  it 
moflt  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches 
too  fiir  ^  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these  ;  some  of  them. 
trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Together  mth  the 
Greek  vivacity,  he  leaves  upon  our  minds,  some  impression  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  also.  His  speeches,  howerer,  are  upon  the  whole  character- 
istic and  lively  ;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admirable 
display  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads 
jbim,  becomes  familiarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We- 
aeem  to  have  lired  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has  he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage,  through  all  its  different 
fonns  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors ;  bat  some  more  delicate 
<:haracters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  att,  or  but  for  an 
incoofiiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singular  art. 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen,  so 
as,  notwithstanding  her  frailty  and  her  crimes,  to  preyent  her  from  being 
an  odious  object !    The  admiration  with  which  die  bid  generals  behold 
her,  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards  them,  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignity.    Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tears,  her 
conAisioa  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self-accusations  at  the 
sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  die 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  hioH  exhibit  the  most  striking 
^features  of  tlmt  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly  condemn^  and 
partly  pity.  .  Homer  never  introduces  her  vrithout  making  her  say  some- 
thing to  move  our  conq>a8sion :  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  takes  care 
to  ceatrast  her  chsuracter  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste 
and  tender  Andromache.  ^ 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  ail  the  mischief,  is  characterised  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  He  is,  as  we  should  expect  him,  a  aiixture  of  gal- 
lantry and  effeminacy.  He  retreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance ;  but,  tmmediaCelv  afterwards^  enters  into  single  combat  with  him* 
He  is  a  great  master  of  civility,  remarkably  courteous  in  hb  speeches, 
and  receives  all  the  reprooft  of  his  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and 
d^erence.  He  is  described  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  taste.  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  book,  found 
by  Hector,  bumisfaing  and  dresnng  up  his  armour ;  and  issues  forth  to 
battle  with  a 'peculiar  gaiety  and  ostentation  of  appearance,  which  is 
illustrated  hj  one  of  the  finest  comparisons  in  all  the  Iliad,  that  of  a 
hone  prancing  to  the  river. 

Homer  has  been  Uamed  fer  making  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  brutal 
«nd  unamiable  a  character.  But  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  injustice  is 
commonly  done  to  Achilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines  of  Horace,  who 
has  certainly  oTerioaded  his  character. 

lii 
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Impiger,  iraeiindoa^  iDexonibiUi,  teer« 
Jura  oegat  libi  nau  ;  oikil  non  arrogat  armis. 

Achilles  19  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degpree  ;  but  he  is  &r  from 
being  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Agamem* 
non,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  heat,  yet  he  has  reason  ob 
his  side.  He  was  notoriously  wronged ;  but  he  submits,  and  radgns 
Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand  her  ;  only,  be  infl 
fight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader  who  has  affronted  him. 
Besides  his  wonderful  bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  seFerd 
other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open  and  sincere.  He  lores  his  sub- 
jects, and  respects  the  gods.  He  is  distinguished  by  strong  fnendships 
and  attachments ;  he  is  throughout,  high  spirited,  gallant  and  honour^ 
able  ;  and  allowing  for  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the 
times,  and  enters  into  the  characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is, 
upon  the  whole,  abundantly  fitted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not 
pore  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  kis  machinery,  ac- 
cording to  the  critical  term,  come  under  consideration.  The  gods  make 
a  great  figure  in  the  Iliad  ;  much  greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  the 
i£neid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence,  Homer  has  become  the 
standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  machinery  in  genera},  I  de- 
lirered  my  sentiments  in  the  former  lecture.  Concerning  Homer*f 
machinery,  in  particular,  we  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  his  own  inren- 
tion.  Like  every  other  good  poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the 
traditions  of  his  country.  The^age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  the 
age  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  con- 
cerned  in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of 
course,  the  traditionary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  ezpleiti  of  that 
age,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deities. '  These  popular  le- 
gends. Homer  very  properly  adopted  ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  arising  jn  succeeding  ages,  and 
writbg  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  systoa 
of  machinery. 

In  the  bands  of  Ijomer,  it  produces,  on  the  whole,  a  noble  effect ; 
it  is  always  gay  and  amusing ;  often  lofly  and  magnificent.  It  introduces 
into  his  poem  a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as  much  distin- 
guished by  characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversifies  his  battle 
greatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  frecjuently  shifting  the 
scene  from  earth  to  heaven,  it  gives  an  agreeable  rehef  to  the  miikd,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  slaughter.  Homer's  gods,  it  aiiist  be 
confessed,  though  they  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  yet  some- 
times want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  between  Juno  and  Jupi- 
ter, with  which  he  entertains  us,  and  the  indecent  squabbles  he  describes 
among  the  inferior  deities,  according  as  they  take  different  sides  with  the 
contending  parties,  would  be  very  improper  modeb  for  any  modem  poet 
to  imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  according  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  remore 
above  the  condition  of  men.  They  have  all  the  human  passions.  Thej 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulnerable  like  men ;.  they  have  childfeo  and 
kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies  ;  and  except  that  they  are  immortal,  that 
they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  CHvmpus,  and  winged  chariots,  in  which 
they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then  re-ascending,  in  order  to 
feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  they  are  in  truth  ao  higher  beiiiffi  than 
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tlie  Ituman  heroes,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  intheircontentions. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities, 
yet  he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  conjanctures,  with  the 
most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter»  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the 
rnost  part,  introduced  with  great  dignity  ;  and  several  of  the  most  sah- 
time  conceptions  in  the  Iliad,  are  founded  on  the  appearance  of  Neptune, 
biinerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions. 

"With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy,  natu- 
ral,   and,  in  the  highest  degree,  animated.     It  will  be  admired  by  such 
only    as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance  for  certain 
n^S^S^i^oes  and  repetitions,   which  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
v^riting  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.     For 
Homer  is  the  niost  simple  in  his  style  of  all  the  great  poets,  and  resem- 
bles most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.     They 
can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with  him  in 
Mr.   Pope's  translation  only.     An  excellent  poetical  performance  that 
traDslation  is«  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  original.     In  some  places, 
it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  improved  Homer.     It  has  certainly  sof- 
tened some  of  his  rudenesses,  and  added  delicacy  and  grace  to  some  of 
his  sentiments.     But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernised.     In 
the   midst  of  the  elegance  and  luxuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  simplicity.    1  know  indeed  no  author,  to  whom 
it  is  more  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.     As  the 
plaintness  of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  appear 
flat  in  any  modern  language  ;  so;  in  t\^  midst  of  that  plainness,  and  not 
a  little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  every  where  breaking  forth  upon  us 
flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any  Ian* 
S^8^g6,  except  his  own,  could  preserve.     His  versification  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious ;    and  to  carry, 
heyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  sound  to  the  sense  and 
meaning. 

In  narration.  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which  ren- 
ders him  lively  and  agreeable;  though  in  his  speeches,  as  1  have  before 
admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive ;  and  de- 
scriptive by  means  of  those  well  chosen  particulars,  which  form  the  excel- 
lency of  description.  Virgil  gives  us  the  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great  mag- 
nificence. 

Anniiits  et  totam  nuta  treraefecit  Olympam. 

But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gpives  us  the  sable  eyebrows 
of  Jupiter  bent,  and  his  ambrosial  curls  shaken,  at  the  moment  when  he 
gives  the  nod ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  more  natural  and  lively. 
Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  some  interesting  object,  he 
particularises  it  so  happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  sight.     The 
shot  of  Pandarus's  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  two  ar- 
mies, as  related  in  the  fourth  book,  may  be  given  for  an  instance :  and  a- 
hove  all,  the  admirable  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the 
sixth  book ;  where  all  the  circumstances  of  conjugal  and  parental  tender- 
ness, the  child  affrighted  with  the  view  of  his  father's  helmet,  and  crest, 
and  clinging  to  the  nurse ;  Hector  putting  off  his  helmet,  taking  the 
child  into  hu  arms,  and  offering  up  a  prayer  for  him  to  the  gods ;  An- 
dromache receiving  back  the  child  with  a  smile  of  pleasure,  and  at  the 
same  instant  bursting  into  tears,  9AKpv9ff  yiXmim^m^  as  it  is  finely  express* 
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ed  ia  tbe  original,  form  the  moet  nataral  and  affecting  picture  that  caa 
possibly  be  imagined. 

In  the  description  of  battles,  Honer  particularly  ezcek.  He  woiks 
up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  masterly  a  mawier, 
as  to  place  the  reader  in  the  yery  midst  of  the  engagement  It  is  here, 
that  the  6re  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  displayed ;  insomuch,  that  Virgfl^s 
battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most  oUier  poets,  are  cold  and  iDBuiznated  in 
comparison  of  Homer's; 

With  regard  to  similies,  no  poet  abounds  so  much  with  them.  Serer- 
al  of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful :  such  aa  those,  of  die 
fires  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  «id  stars  by  night ;  iV 
ris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-horse  prancii^  to  the  rirer ;  and 
Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a  sadden  blast ; 
all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  that  are  any  where  to 
be  found.  I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  comparisons,  ta- 
ken in  general,  are  his  greatest  beauties.  They  come  tso  thick  upon 
us  ;  and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his  narration  or  descriptioii.  The 
resemblance,  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  sometiinfts  not  dearr  ;  and 
the  objects  whence  they  are  taken,  are  too  uniform.*  His  lions,  hols, 
eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep,  recur  too  frequently ;  and  the  alhisioiis  is 
some  of  his  similies,  even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  &r  aa- 
cient  manners,  must  be  admitted  to  be  debasii^.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  Iliad  only.  It 
is  necessarv  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Lionginus's  ciiCi- 
cism  upon  it  is  not  without  foundation,  that  Homer  may  in  this  poem  be 
compared  to  the  setting  siin,*  whose  grandeur  still  remains  witiKrat  the 
heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  tbe 
Iliad ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  i«^ 
entitled  to  high  praise.  It  ia  a  very  amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad ;  it  contains  many  interesting  stories,  and  beaatiAd 
descriptions.  We  see  every  where  the  same  descriptive  and  diamadc 
genius,  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  that  appears  in  the  other  work. 
It  descends  indeed  from  the  dignity  of  gods,  ^nd  heroes,  and  wariUce 
achievements  ;  but  in  recompence,  we  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  Uie  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey  presents  us  with  the  most  amiable  images  of  hospitahty  uid  ha* 
manity ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  adventure,  and  miaBy  a 


*  The  leTercst  oritio  upon  Homer  in  modern  timet,  M.  la  Motte,  admits  aD  tliat  kh 
admnrera  urge  for  the  nperiorit|r  of  hit  genius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  C'^oit  un  ^nie 
natorellemcnt  poetiqoe  ami  det  taUes  &  des  merveiUeox,  ct  part6  en  central  k  fimita- 
"tion,  soit  des  objeu  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentiments  et  des  actions  des  hommea.  li  avoit 
1  esi^nt  vaste  et  Rcond  ;  plus  elev6  que  d^licat,  plus  naturel  qu'ingenieiiXf  eC  plos  amorcsx 
de  1  abondaoce  one  do  choii. — II  a  said,  par  ouc  sup^rierite  de  gout,  les  pf^mierea  id6«o 
de  I  ^lo^enee  Oaos  tontes  les  genres ;  il  a  parl^  hi  langage  des  toutes  les  psssiona  ;  et  SL 
a  dn  moms  ouTert  aux  ^erivains  qui  doivent  to  soitre  one  iaBnite  de  rootcs,  qa*a  ne  rcatoit 
plus  qn  k  applanir.  II  y  a  apparenoe  que  en  quelques  temps  qn*  Hom^re  eilt  veca,  a 
eot  ^t^  du  motns,  le  plus  grand  Po^te  de  son  pats  ;  et  a  ne  ie  prendre  que  dans  oe  aeaa, 
on  pent  dir^  quil  est  le  maitre  de  cenz  mfemesqui  I'ont  surpass^."  Discours  sar  Hom^tre. 
Oenvrcs  de  la  Motte,  Tome  Sde.  AfUr  these  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  en- 
deavours  to  bring  the  merit  of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  prineipal  oljeetions  tivn  oa 
the  debuing  ideas  which  are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  cbaneten  and  manncn 
of  the  heroes,  and  the  imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  ob- 
serves  is  like  accusing  a  painter  for  having  drawn  his  fignres  in  the  dreis  of  the  timea. 
llomer  painted  his  gods,  such  as  popular  tradition  then  represented  tliem ;  and  deaonbci! 
fuob  charaeters  and  soBtuaenU,  as  he  foam|  among  those  with  whom  be  kft^ 
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landscape  of  nature;  and  instracts  us  bj  a  constant  iFein  of  morality  andl 
Tirtue,  which  runs  through  the  poem. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  some  defects  which  must  be  acknowledg- 
ed in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty  which  we 
naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.  The  last  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses 
is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and  languid ;  and  though 
the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to  his  nurse,  Euryclea, 
and  his  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,  are  tender  and  affecting,  yet  the  poet  does  not  seem  happy 
in  the  great  anagnorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.     She  , 

18  too  cautious  and  distrustful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise  ^ 

of  joy,  which  we  expected  on  that  high  occasion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  fiither  of  epic  poetry,  it  is  now  time 
to  proceed  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  very  marked  character,  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Homer.     As  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  Iliad  are 
simplicity  and  fire ;  those  of  the  iSneid  are  elegance  and  tenderness. 
VirgH  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime  than  Homer  ; 
but  to  counterbalance  this,  he  has  fewer  negligences,  greater  variety, 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular  dignity,  throughout  his  work. 
.  When  we  begin  to  read  tbe  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of 
the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.     When  we  open  the 
£neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements  of  the 
Augustan  age.    We  meet  with  no  cooteatiens  of  heroes  about  a  female 
slave  ;    no  violent  6C<4ding,  nor  abusive  .language ;  but  the  poem  opens 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  ;  with  J«[ia,.(orming  designs  for  prevent- 
ing ^neas's  establishment  in  Italy,  and  iBneas  himself,  presented  to  us 
with  all  his  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  iSneid  is  extremely  happy ;  still  more  so,  in  my 
epinion,  than  either  of  Homer's  poems     As  nothing  could  be  more  no- 
ble ;  nor  carry  more  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
and  interesting  to  the  Roman  people,  than  Virgil's  deriving  the  origin 
of  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neas.     Tbe  object  was  splen- 
did in  itself ;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary 
history  of  his  own  country  ;  it  aUowed  him  to  connect  his  subject  with 
Homer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology ;  it  afforded  him  the 
opportunity  of  frequently  glancing  at  all  the  future  great  exploits  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its 
ancient  and  fabulous  state.      The  establishment  of  JCneas  constantly 
traversed  by  Juno,  leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  and 
wars  ;  and  furnishes  a  proper  intermixture  of  incidents  of  peace  with 
martial  exploits.     Upon  the  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  no  where  to  be 
found  so  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  Virgil's  £neid. 
I  see  no  foundation  for  the  opinion,  entertained  by  some  critics,  that  the 
iBoeid  is  to  be  considered  as  an  allegorical  poem,  which  carries  a  con- 
stant reference  to  the  character  and  reign  of  Augustus  Cssar  ;  or,  that 
Virgil's  main  design  in  composing  the  ^neid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Ro- 
mans to  the  government  of  that  prince,  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed 
out  under  the  character  of  £neas.     Virgil,  indeed,  like  the  other  poets 
of  that  age,  takes  every  opportunity  which  his  subject  affords  him,  of 
paying  court  to  Augustus.*    But,  to  imagine  that  he  carried  a  political 

*  Ai  pMrtiealarly  in  Uwt  noted  PMnge  of  tbe  6th  book,  L  791. 
Hk  Tir,  hie  ett,  tibi  qaem  promitti  tvpiaiandii^  ke. 
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plan  in  hii  Tiew,  through  the  whole  poem,  appears  to  me  no  more'thao 
a  &ocifal  refinement  He  had  sufficient  motives,  as  a  poet,  to  determine 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject,  from  its  beiog,  in  itself,  both  great 
and  pleasing :  from  its  being  suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended 
with  the  peculiar  advantages  1  mentioned  above,  for  the  full  displaj  of 
poetical  talents. 

UoitT  of  action  is  perfisctlj  preserved ;  as,  from  beginning  to  end, 
one  main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of  <£neas  in  Ita]^ 
by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  comprehends  the  transactioitt 
of  several  years,  part  of  the  transactions  are  very  properly  thrown  into 
a  recital  made  by  the  hero.  The  episodes  are  linked  with  sofficieat 
connection  to  the  main  subject ;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem, 
is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.  The 
wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Trojan  setUement  in  Italy, 
gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  ^neas^s  undertaking,  aad 
connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations,  throughout  the  whde 
work.  Hence  arise  the  tempest  which  throws  j£neas  upon  the  shore 
of  Africa  ;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Tumus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  Till,  at 
last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan  name  shall 
be  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and  the 
hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  shewn  his  art  and  judgment.  But  the  admiration  due  to  so 
eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  us  from  remarking  some  other  partic* 
ulars  in  which  he  has  failed.  First,  there  are  scarce  any  characten 
marked  in  the  £neid.  In  this  respect  it  is  insipid,  when  compared  to 
the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life.  Achates,  and  Cloanthus, 
and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  who  accompanied  £neas 
into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistinguished  figures,  who  are  in  no  waj  made 
known  to  us,  either  by  any  sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memor* 
able  exploits  which  they  perform.  Even  £neas  himself  is  not  a  verj 
interesting  hero.  He  is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  brave ;  but  h» 
character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  touch  the  h^rt ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  hehavioor  to 
Dido,  in  the  fourth  book,  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  makes  after 
she  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain  hard- 
ness  and  want  of  relenting,  which  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiable.* 
Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in  the  whole  iEneid» 
The  warmth  of  her  passions,  the  keenness  of  her  indignation  and  re- 
sentment, and  the  violence  of  her  whole  character,  exhibit  a  figure 
greatly  more  animated  than  any  other  which  Virgil  has  drawn. 

Besides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  £neid,  the  distribution  and 
management  of  the  subject  are,  in  some  respects,  exceptionable.  The 
iEneid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indulgence  doe  to  a  work 
not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books  are  said  not  to  hare  re- 
ceived the  finishing  hand  of  the  author ;  and  for  this  reason,  he  ordered, 
by  his  will,  the  iBneid  to  be  committed  to  the  flames.  But  though  this 
may  account  for  incorrectness  t>f  execution,  it  does  not  apologize  for  a 
falling  off  in  the  subject,  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  ktter  part 

*  Nam  fleto  ingemiiit  nostro  ?  Kmn  Inaina  fleik  ? 
Nam  laehrymM  Ttctsi  dcdit  f  Aat  miierstQt  aaumtem  est  ?   iEn.  iv.  d6S. 
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>f  the  work.  The  ware  with  the  Latins  are  inferior  in  point  of  dignity, 
:o  the  more  interesting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  as, 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  intrigue  with  Dido,  and  the  descent  into 
hell.  'And  in  tho^e  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
)tlU,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader,  as  Voltaire  has  obsenr- 
ed»  is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Turnus  against  £neas.  Tumus,  a 
brave  young  prince,  in  love  with  Lavinia,  ]ua  near  relation,  is  destined 
for  her  by  general  consent,  and  highly  favoured  by  her  mother.  Lavi- 
Ilia  herself  discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match  :  when  there  arrives 
a  Btranger,  a  fugitive  from  a  distant  region,  who  had  never  seen  her, 
and  who,  founding  a  claim  on  an  establis^ent  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and 
prophesies,  embroils  the  country  in  war,  kills  tiie  lover  of  Lavinia,  and 
proves  the  occasion  of  her  mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  i^  not  fortu- 
nately laid,  for  disposing  us  to  he  fevourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem  t 
^Xkd  the  defect  might  have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poets  making 
iEneas,  instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecutioa 
of  some  rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But,  notwithstanding  tliese  defects,  which  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
mark, Virgil  possesses  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admiration 
of  ages,  and  which  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equilibrium  between 
his  fame,  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and  distinguishing  excels 
lency  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets, 
18  tenderness.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  exquisite  sensibility  ;  he 
felt  every  affecting  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a 
single  stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart..  This,  in  an  epic  poem, 
is  tne  merit  next  to  sublimity  ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render 
bis  composition  extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache.     But,  in  the  £neid.  there  are  many  such.     The 
second  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  master-pieces  that  ever  was  executed 
by  any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  pot  forth  th^re,  the  whole  strength 
of  bis  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the 
awful  and  tender  kind.      The  images  of  horror,  presented  by  a  city 
burned  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affect- 
ing incidents.    Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  beautifully  discribed  than 
the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  iEneas,  Anchises,  and 
Creusa,  are  as  tender  as  can  be  conceived.     In  many  passages  of  the 
iCneid,  the  same  pathetic  spirit  shines  ;  and  they  have  been  always  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  work.    The  fourth  book,  for  instance,  relat- 
ing the  unhappy  passion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been  always  most  justly 
admired,  and  abounds  with  beauties  of  the  highest  kind.    The  interview 
of  Mnena  with  Andromache  and  Helenus,  in  the  third  book ;  the  episodes 
of  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius, 
in  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  poet's  power  of  rais- 
ing the  tender  emotions.     For  we  must  observe,  that  though  the  iEneid 
be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  places,  languid,  yet  there  are  beauties 
.  scattered  through  it  all ;  and  not  a  few,  even  in  the  last  six  books.     The 
best  and  most  finished  books,  upon  the  whole,  are,  the  first,  the  second, 
the  fourth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the  eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

Virgil's  battles  are  iar  inferior  to  Homer's  in  point  of  fire  and  subli- 
mity :  but  there  is  one  important  episode,  the  descent  into  hell,  in  which 
he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees.  There  is 
nothing  in  all  antiqnity,  equal,  ip  its  Kind,  to  the  sixth  book  of  the 
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JEneid.  The  «ceDerj,  and  the  a^ecta  arc  g^reat  and  striking ;  and  fill 
the  mind  with  that  soleom  awe^  which  was  to  he  expected  from  a  view 
of  the  inyisible  world.  There  runs  through  the  whole  descHpticna,  a 
cerUin  philosophical  sublime  ;  which  Viigil's  Platonic  genius,  and  die 
enlarged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  him  to  support  with  a  de- 
gree of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  sv&r- 
ed  him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  Virgil^s 
numbers,  throughout  his  whole  works,  they  are  so  well  known,  that  it 
were  needless  to  enlai^  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparitive  merit  of  these  two  great  princ- 
es of  epic  poetry.  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  former  must,  aadonbtedly, 
be  adnutted  to  be  the  greater  genius  :  the  latter,  to  be  the  more  correct 
writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the  beau- 
ties, and  the  defects,  which  are  to  be  expected  in  an  original  aathoTt 
compared  with  those  who  succeed  him ;  more  boldness,  more  nature  and 
ease,  more  sublimity  and  force  ;  but  greater  irregularities  and  negiigra* 
ces  in  composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon  Homer; 
in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally  trans- 
lated him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instance,  in  the  first  Ma&d^ 
and  £neas's  speech  upon  that  occasion ,  are  translations  from  the  fiflh 
book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similies  of  Viigil 
which  are  no  other  Uian  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre-eminence 
in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to  Homer. 
As  to  the  pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many  critics  incline  to  give 
it  to  Virgil,  yet,  in  my"  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Homer,  we  d»- 
cem  ^l  the  Greek  vivacity  ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman  statelineea^  Ho- 
mer's imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious  ;  Virgil's  the 
most  chaste  and  correct.  The  strength  of  the  former  lies,  in  his  power 
of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated  ;  VirgiFs  more  ela- 
gant  and  uniform.  The  first  has  on  many  occasions,  a  sul^ni^  to  which 
the  latter  never  attains  ;  but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  sinks  helow  a 
certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so  cleariy  be  pronounced 
of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiration  doe  to 
both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Homer's  defects  may  reasonably  be  ifli* 
puled,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  £neid,  this  ezcaae  on^  to 
he  adiaitted,  that  the  ^neid  was  led  an  unfinished  work. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


LUCAN's  PHARSALIA....TA8S0'8  JERUSALEM....CAMOEN?* 

LUSIAD....FENEL0N'8   TELEMACHUS...  VOLTAlRE'a 

HENRlADE..-JttlLTON's  PARADISE  LOST. 

AmtL  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  ancient  time^ 
who  presents  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  ^rho  deserves  our  atten> 
tiouy  on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beauties  witli^eat 
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fiialts.  ThoQjB^  bis  Pharealia  discaver  too  little  indention,  and  be 
coodacted  in  too  historical  a  manoer,  to  be  accoanted  a  perfect  regular 
epic  poem,  jet  it  were  tiie  mere  sqneamisbDesfl  of  criticism,  to  exclude 
it  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as  I  formerly  remarked,  are 
far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  such  precise  limit,  that  we  must  re<* 
fase  the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which  treats  of  great  and  heroic  advea- 
turefl,  because  it  is  not  exactly  conformable  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  The  subject  of  the  Fharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic 
grandeur  and  dignity  ;  neither  does  it  want  unity  of  ohj^ct^  viz.  the 
triomph  of  Cassarover  the  Roman  liberty.  As  it  stands  at  present,  it  is, 
indeed,  brought  to  no  proper  close.  But  either  time  has  deprived  us 
of  the  last  books,  or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work* 
TJbough  Lucan*s  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  1  cannot  reckon 
him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is,  that 
civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the  Romans, 
present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  gire 
odious  and  disgusting  views  of  hu:nan  nature.  Gallant  and  honourable 
achierements,  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse.  But 
LiHcao's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight  in  savage  scenes  ; 
lie  dwells  upon  them  too  mnch ;  and  not  content  with  those  which  his 
subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long 
episode  of  Marins  and  Sylla's  proscriptions,  which  abounds  with  all  the 
forms  of  atrocious  cmelty. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucan's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  This  is  a  circumstance,  as  1  observed  in  a  former  lec- 
ture, always  unlucky  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of  the  assistance 
of  fiction  and  machinery  ;  and  thereby  renders  his  work  less  splendid 
and  amusing.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ; 
and  in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  than  if  he  had  made 
an  unseasonable  attempt  to  embellish  it  with  machinery  ;  for  the  febles 
of  the  gods,  would  have  made  a  very  unnatural  mixture  with  the  etf 
ploits  of  Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  and  instead  of  rising,  would  have  dimin*- 
ished  ttie  dignity  of  such  recent,  and  well-known  lacts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  succeed 
in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to  possess 
any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimitv  in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in 
action  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  is  always  echpsed  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Caesar.  Cato,  is  in  truth,  Lucao's  favourite  character ;  and  where- 
ever  he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself.  Some  of  the 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passages  in  th^  work,  are  such  as  relate 
to  Cato ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  his  be- 
haviour. His  speech,  in  particular,  to  Labienus,  who  urged  him  to 
enquire  at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  concerning  the  issue  of  the 
war  [book  ix.  564],  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  equal,  for  moral  sub- 
limity, to  any  thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narration 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  us  too  often  from  place 
to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also  ;  frequently  turning  aside  from  his 
•ubject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of  a  country ; 
•ometimes,  philosophical  disquisitions  concerning  natural  objects;   as, 

Kkk 
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concerning  the  African  serpeoto  ia  the  ninth  book,  and  the  aources  6L 
the  Nile  in  the  tenth. 

There  are,  in  the  Pharsalia,  several  very  poetical  and  sptrited  de* 
Bcriptions.  But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in  narra- 
tion or  description.  His  narration  is  oAen  dry  and  harsh  ;  his  descrip- 
tions are  often  oyer-wrought,  and  ein|jloyed  too  upon  disagreeable  ob- 
jects. His  principal  merit  consists  in  his  sentiments,  which  are  geoer- 
ally  noble  and  striking,  and  eipressed  in  that  glowing  and  ardent  lea- 
ner, which  pecuiiarly  distinguishes  him.  Lucan  is  the  most  philoaophica! 
and  the  most  pnblic -spirited  poet,  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  the  nephew 
of  the  famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher  ;  was  himself  a  stoic  ;  and  the 
•pirit  of  that  philosophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  mast  ojiserfe 
too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  subject  of  his  poem 
really  and  deeply  interested.  •  Lncan  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a 
Roman,  and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 
of  that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  Id^ 
and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  kindle,  oa 
many  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence  he  abounds  in  excla- 
mations and  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  always,  well -timed,  ani 
supported  with  a  vivacity  and  tire  that  do  him  no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  his  beauties  can  never  be  mentioned 
without  their   suggesting  his  blemishes  also.     As  his  principal  excellen- 
cy is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  sometimes  in  his  de- 
scriptions, and  very  of^en  in  his  sentiments,  his  great  defect  in  both  is, 
want  of  moderation.     He  carries  every  thing  to  an  eitreme.     He  knows 
not  where  to  stop.     From  an  effort  to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes 
tumid  and  unnatural  ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  where  the  second 
line  of  one  of  his  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to 
rise  still  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.     Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
schools  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste 
of  Roqpe.     He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  o/len,  instead 
of  showing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  betrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer 
On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original  genios. 
His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occasions,  so  great,  as  to  atone 
for    many  of  his  defects  ;  and  passages  may  be  produced  from    him, 
which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever.     The  characters,  for 
instance,  which  he  draws  of  Pompey  and  Cssar  in  the  first  book,  are 
masterly  ;  and  the  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  it 
highly  poetical : 

'    totui  popQiaribai  aurif 

Impelli,  pl^utuqae,  sui  gaarlere  thestri ; 

^eo  rciMirare  novM  vires,  multuroqae  priori 

Credere  fortunii'  ;  tttt  magni  notutnia  umbn, 

Qaaiii.  fnigifero  qoereot  tublimlt  in  agrow 

£xiiTiaa  veteres  popoU,  Memtaque  getune 

i)onB  daeum  i  nee  jam  Talidii  radieibut  httrem,  " 

Pondere  £«a  aoo  eat ;  nudasqueper  tSin  ramoa 

EfTuodena,  truneo.  Don  frondibus,  efficit  umbrani 

At  i^aaaiTia  primo  outet  casura  sob  Boro, 

Et  aireum  aylvs  flrmo  ae  mbor«  tollant. 

Sola  iamen  «oKtor.    Sed  oon  ia  Cmmcre  ttntam 

Nomen  erat,  ne«  fa  ma  ducii ;  ved  netcia  Tirtaa 

Stare  loeo ;  toluaque  imdor  non  vinaere  bello » 

Acer  et  iDdomitos.*    ■     ■  y  I^  L 


*  With  gifU  and  liberal  bounty  aoaght  for  fame, 
^nd  ItT'd  ta  hear  the  rulgar  ahcMit  bit  aame ; 
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But  when  we  consider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem»  we  are  oblig- 
ed to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the  government 
of  either  dound  judgment  or  correct  taste.  His  genius  had  strength, 
but  not  tenderness  ;  nothing  of  what  might  be.  called  amcenitj,  or  sweet- 
ness. In  his  stjrle,  there  is  abundance  offeree  ;  but  a  mixture  of  harsh- 
ness, and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  expressing 
himself  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  manner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  he 
msty  be  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every 
thing  else,  falls  infinitely  below  him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance^ 
and  tenderness. 

As  Statins,  and  Silius  Italicus,  though  they  be  poets  of  the  epic  class, 
are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism;  1  proceed  next  to  Tasso, 
the   most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modem  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered,  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is  ft 
poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  composition.  The 
•uh)ect  is,  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels,  by  the  united 
powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and  more  especially  according 
to  the  ideas  of  lassoes  age,  was  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  en* 
terprise.  Tlie  opposition  of  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens,  forms  an 
interesting  contrast  The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and 
shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but  ex- 
hibits the  efibrts  of  zeal  and  bravery,  inspired  by  an  honourable  ob- 
ject. The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise  both  tends 
to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural  fi4d  for  machinery  and  sub- 
lime description.  The  action  too  Ues  in  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of 
time,  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasso  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile  in- 
vention, which,  in  a  poet,  is  a  capital  quality.  He  is  full  of  events ; 
"  — if 

In  hi*  own  theatre  rejoic'd  to  lit. 

Amidst  the  noisy  pi'aisea  of  the  pit. 

Carelew  of  futui«  ills  that  ml^hl  betide,        "n 

No  aid  he  aoaght  lo  prop  his  fallibg  side,        > 

Bat  on  his  former  fortaiie  roach  rely'd.         3 

BtiU  aeem'd  he  to  possess,  and  fill  his  place  ; 

But  stood  the  shiidow  of  what  once  he  was. 

So,  in  the  field  with  Cere»'  bonntv  si^read, 

TJprears  some  anoient  oak  his  terrend  heiid  : 

Chaplets  and  sacred  gifts  lits  boughs  adorn. 

And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  worn  ; 

Bot  the  first  vigour  of  his  root  now  gonec 

He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  alone ; 

AU  bare  his  naked  branches  are  display'd. 

And  with  his  leafless  trunk  he  forms  a  shade  ; 

Yet  thoagh  the  winds  his  ruin  daily  threat. 

As  every  blast  would  heave  him  from  his  seat ; 

Though  thousand  fairer  tr«es  the  field  supplies, 

That  rich  tn  youthful  verdure  round  him  rise^ 

Fix'd  in  his  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none. 

And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 

ButC.-sar^s  greatness,  and  his  strength  was  more. 

Than  past  renown  and  anti€|uated  power ; 

Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been, 

Or  tales  in  old  records  or  annals  seen  ; 

But  HwBS  a  valour,  restless,  unconfinM, 

Which  no  success  could  state,  nor  limits  bind  ; 

*Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yield^ 

Th4t  bkiabM  for  nothfog  but  an  itt-foughl  fisld.  Bows. 
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and  thote  too,  tbundantly  ?arioas,  and  direnified  io  their  kind.     He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  .nere  war  and  tightiDg.     Ue  frequestfy 
shiAs  the  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  as    to  more 
pleasinji;  objects.     Sometimes  tbe  solemnities  of  religion  ;  aooaetiBiea 
the  intrif^ues  of  love  ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of  a  jonmej,  or 
even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  the  reader.     At 
the  same  time,  tbe  whole  work  is  artfully  connected,  and  while  there  if 
much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  iir  the  plan.     The  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  is  the  ol  joct  kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and 
with  it  the  poem  closes.     All  the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Oliode 
and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  oeBsare, 
9irc  suibciently  related  to  tl:e  m'din  subject  of  the  poem. 

Tbe  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters*  and  dnise  toe 
both  rlearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  brave  ;  Tancred,  amorous,  geBeroos, 
and  j:all<int,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Ar^pmies ; 
Rioaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  ia  in  part  copied 
aAer  HomerV  Achilles)  passionate  and  resentful,  seduced  by  the  allore- 
nents  of  Armida  ;  but  a  personaj^e,  on  the  whole,  of  much  zeal,  hooour, 
and  heroism.  The  brave  and  high-minded  Solyman,  the  tender  Ermioia, 
the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  tbe  masculine  Ciorinda— are  all  of  them 
well  drawn  and  animated  figures.  In  tbe  characteristical  part,  Taaao  it 
indeed  remarkably  distinguished  ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to  Vir- 
gil ;  and  yields  to  no  poet,  except  to  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery  ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  work 
his  merit  is  more  dubious.     Wherever  celestial  beings  are  made  la 
interpose,  his  machinery  is  noMe.     God  looking  down  upon  the  hosts, 
and,  on  difierent  occasions,  sending  an  angel  to  check  the  Pagans,  and 
to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produces  a  sublime  effect.     The  description 
of  hell  too,  with  the  a;»pearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  heginoing 
of  the  4th  bookf  is  extremely  striking  ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  though  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upoti  it.     fiut 
the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors,  act  too  great  a  part  through- 
out Tasso's  poem  ;  and  form  a  sort  of  dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.     The  enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodes, 
or  intrigue  of  the  poem,  is  made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend  ;  the 
messengers  sent  in  quest  of  Rinaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  break  the 
charm  ;  their  being  conducted  by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortunate 
islands,  and  their  recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and 
voluptuousness  ;  are  scenes  which,  though  very  amusing,  and  described 
with  the  highest  beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the 
marvellous  to  a  degree  of  extravagance 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a  certain 
romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures  and  inci- 
dents of  his  poem.  The  olijects  which  he  presents  to  us,  are  always 
great ;  but,  sometimes,  too  remote  from  probability.  He  retains  some- 
what of  the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed  from  an  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  tbe  stories  of  knight-errantry  ;  stories,  which  the 
wild,  but  rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Ariosto,  had  raised  into 
fresh,  reputation.  In  apology,  however,  for  Tasso,  it  may  he  said,  that 
he  is  not  more  marvellous  and  romantic  than  either  Homer,  or  Virgil. 
All  the  difference  is,  that  in  thQ  9ae  we  find  ^t  romance  ef  paganisUj 
|n  the  other^  that  of  chivalry. 
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With  an  the  beauties  of  description,  and  of  poetical  style,  Tasdo  re- 
markably abound?.  Both  his  descriptions,  and  bis  style,  are  muchdi- 
▼ersified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magnificent  ob- 
jects*  his  style  is  firni,  and  majestic  ;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and  pleas- 
ing ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book,  and 
the  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and  inainuat- 
ing.  Both  those  descriptions,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
Uieir  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varied  in  the 
incidents,  inferior  however  to  Homer's  in  point  of  spirit  and  fire. 

Id  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.     It  it 
indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  be  interests 
us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.     He  is  far  inferior  to  Vir-  ' 
gil  in  tenderness.     When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  in  his 
speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  8ti*ained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been  re- 
proached, the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  Affectation  is  by  no 
means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner,  which,  upon  the  whole. 
is  Daasculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  especially 
as  i  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into 
forced  and  unnatural  ideas  ;  but  these  are  far  fi^om  being  so  frequent  or 
common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore  or  fourscore  lines  re- 
trenched from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  i  am  persuaded,  of  all  suck 
exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  and  the  other  French  critics,  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso  ;  and  passed  from  them  to 
some  of  the  English  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagine,  they 
were  not  much  acouainted  with  Tasso  ;  or  at  least  they  must  have  rea^ 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular  epic 
poem  in  the  world  ;  and  comes  next  to  the  (had  and  £neid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  inferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in  fire  ; 
to  Virgil,  in  tenderness  ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  but 
to  no  other  he  yields  in  any  poetical  talents  ;  and  for  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, variety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness  of  descrip- 
tion, and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three  just  named 
that  can  be  compared  to  him. 

Ariosto  the  great  rival  of  Tasso,  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 

propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.     The  fundamental  rule 

of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  an  heroic  enterprise,  and  to  form  it 

into  a  regular  story.     Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  and  connection  in 

the  plan  of  Orlando  Furioso,  yet,  instead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to 

the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  intention  to  keep  it  out  of 

view,  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  carried  on,  and  the 

perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  finished. 

Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and  to  have  chor 

sen  to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  but  extravag^ant  fancy.     At 

the  same  time,  there  is  so  much  epic  matter  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  that 

it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by  without  some  notice.     It  unites  indeed 

all  sorts  of  poetry  ;  sometimes  comic  and  satiric  ;  sometimes  light  aind 

licentious  ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.     What* 

ever  strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.     He  is  always  master  of 

his  sul>ject ;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it ;  and  leaves  ur  sometimes 

at  a  loss  to  l(now  whether  lie  be  serioys^  or  in  jest.    He  is  seldon 
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ipamatic  ;  sometimes,  but  sot  oflen,  sentimental  ;  but  io  naLmtioa 
and  description,  perha[>8  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  maJctt 
«very -scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  event  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  his  selection  of  circnmstances,  is  eBunentlj 
picturesque.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  suited  to  the  sabjecty 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodious  versificatioo. 

As  the  Italians  fnake  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portuguese  of  Ca- 
noens  ;'  who  was  nearly  cotemporary  with  Tasso,  but  whose  poem  was 
published  before  the  Jerusalem.     The  subject  of  it  i»  the  first  discove- 
ry of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama  ;  an  enterprise  splendid  in  its 
nature,  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen  of  Camoens,  as  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe.     Tho 
poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean,  between 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.      Ailer  various 
attempts  to  land  on  that  coast,  they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the 
kingdom  of  Melinda.     Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  ac- 
count of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,  and  relates  all  the 
adventures   of  the  voyage,   which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  llie 
poem.     This  recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.     It  is  well  ima- 
gined ;  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties  ;  and  has  no  defect,  ex- 
cept that  Vasco  makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  Afri- 
can  Prince,  in  frequent  allusions   to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories. 
Vstsco  and  his  countr3rmen  afterwards  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage. 
The  storms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Cale- 
cut   on    the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception   and  adventures  in    tha^ 
eountry,  and  at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  poem. 
The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.     Both  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some  wild- 
ness  and  irregularity,  there  appears  in  the  execution  much  poetic  spirit, 
strong  fancy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  jadge  from  transla- 
tions, without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.     There  is  no  attempt  to- 
wards painting  characters  in  the  poem  ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only 
personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant ;  not  CMdy  is 
it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  mytholo- 
gy ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be  the  true 
deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  subordinate  agents. 
One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our  author  informs  us, 
is  to  propagate  the  Christain  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mahometacism. 
In  this  reli<;ious  undertaking,  the  great  protector  of  the  Portt^;uese  is 
Venus,  and  their  great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  ex- 
cited by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils 
of  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  foretelling  the 
downfal  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  V^asco, 
in  great  distress  from  a  storm,  prays  most  seriously  to  God  ;  implores 
the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as 
was  given  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  was  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In 
return  to  his  prayer,  Venus  appears,  who  discerning  the  storm  to 
be  the  work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the 
winds  to  be  calmed.  Such  strange  and  preposterous  machinery,  shews 
how  much  authors  have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  epic  poetry  without  the  gods  of  Homer.    Towards  the  end 
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of  the  work,  indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole 
mythology  ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe 
the  operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in  the 
Lasiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emanuel,  King 
of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  Prince  to  discover  his  secret 
springs,  and  acquainting  him,  that  he  was  the  destined  monarch  for  wliom 
the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy  idea.  But  the 
noblest  conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fifth  Canto,  where  Vasco  is 
recounting  to  the  King  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  with 
in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fleet  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  navi- 
gator, there  appeared  to  them  on  a  sodden,  a  huge  and  monstrous  phan- 
tom rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  thunders,  with  a 
head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance  that  filled  them  with  ter- 
ror. This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean. 
It  spoke  to  them  wkh  a  voice  Uke  thunder  ;  menacing  them,  for  invad- 
ing those  seas  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for 
daring  to  explore  those  secrets  of  the  deep,  which  never  had  been  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  of  mortals  :  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther  ;  if 
the^  should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to 
belal  them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  shew  that  Camoens  is  a  poet,  though  of  an. 
irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  no  mention  of  ijic 
amiable  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work,  though 
not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem.  The  measur- 
ed poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably  harmonious  ; 
and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language 
is  capable  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived  ;  and  is  defi- 
cient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author  has 
entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  ancient 
poets,  particularly  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains  more 
dignity,  and  makes  a  better  figure  in  bis  hands,  than  in  those  of  any 
other  modem  poet.  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful ;  especially 
of  the  softer  and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of  Feneloo  was 
best  suited ;  such  as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the  pleasures  of 
virtue,  or  a  country  flourishing  in  peace.  There  is  an  inimitable 
sweetness  in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind  which  he  has  given. 
The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in  which 
Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  to  Calypso.  The  narration, 
throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterwards,  especially  in 
the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  languid  ;  and  in  the 
warlike  adventures  which  are  attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of  vig- 
our. The  chief  objection  against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic 
poems,    arises  from  the  minute  detaibi  of  virtuous  policy,  into  whick 
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*  1  baye  miid^  no  mention  of  the  AraucRnn,  am  epte  pnera,  in  SpftnUh,  cont posed  hv 
Alonso  d'Ercillii,  beeniue  I  am  ooaequainted  with  the  origiinal  langU9|;e,  and  have  not 
aeen  any  trantlation  of  it.  A  fuH  acaoont  of  it  is  giren  bj  Mr.  Hayley^  m  the  notes  iipoti 
bb  cssaj  on  epic  poetry. 
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the  author  in  some  places  enters  ;  and  from  the  discourses  and  instroc- 
tioDS  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon  us  too  oi\en,  and  too  much  in  the 
strain  of  common -place  tnoralit}'.  Though  these  were  well  suited  to 
the  main  desitcn  of  the  author,  which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  younf 
prince,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetrj  ;  tiie 
object  of  which  is  to  improFe  us  by  means  of  actions,  characters,  and 
sentiments,  rather  than  by  delivering  professed  and  formal  instraclios. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ;  and  m 
the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  maj  observe 
the  gradual  relinemeot  of  men's  notions,  concerning  a  state  of  futore 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into  bell,  ia  tiQBuer'i 
Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object.  Tht 
scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is  always  cover- 
ed with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean.  Wheo  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses 
is  above  ground,  or  below  it.  None  of  the  ghosts^  even  of  the  heroes, 
appear  ^adsGed  with  their  condition  in  the  other  world  ;  and  whea  Ulys- 
ses endeavours  to  comfort  Ar.hilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illusinoqs 
figure  which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  Ihoi, 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle  ;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labourer 
on  cnrth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

Id  the  sixth  book  of  the  /Eueid,  we  discern  a  much  greater  refine* 
Bient  of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world  had  thes  j 
made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are  both  more  cieiE 
and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awful.  The  separate  maoatons  of 
good  and  of  bad  spirits,  with  the  punishments  of  the  one,  and  the  employ- 
ments and  happiness  of  the  other,  are  tinely  described  ;  and  io  coms- 
tcncy  with  the  most  pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  Feneloo  makes 
Telomachus  pay  to  the  shades,  is  much  more  philosophical  still  than 
Viri^ii's.  He  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but 
we  (ind  the  ancient  mythology,  refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
religion^'  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenehm 
was  so  distinguished.  His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  jitst,  is  aa 
excellent  description  in  the  mystic  strain ;  and  very  expressive  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire,  has  given  us  in  his  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poess,  in. 
French  verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we 
may  expect  to  find  marks  of  genius  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work  dis- 
covers, in  several  places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions^  aod  thai 
liveliness  and  felicity  in  the  expre^ision,  for  which  the  aathor  is  so  re- 
markably distinguished.  Several  of  the  comparisons,  in  particular,  whkh 
occur  in  it,  are  both  new  and  happy.  But,  considered  upon  the  whole, 
I  cannot  esteem  it  one  of  bis  chief  productions ;  and  1  am  of  opinion. 
that  he  has  succeeded  infinitely  better  in  tragic,  than  in  epic  composi- 
tion. French  versification  seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides 
its  being  always  fettered  by  rhyme,  the  language  never  assumes  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  elevation  or  majesty  ;  and  appears  to  foe  more  capahle 
of  expressing  the  tender  in  tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  suUime  in 
epic.  Hence  a  feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  fiatoess,  in  the  style 
of  the  Henriade  ;  and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the 
"poem  often  languishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination :  nor  iaterest 
and  carry  the  reader  alon^,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inaptred 
hy  a  snblime  and  spirited  epic  poem. 
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The  snl^ect  of  die  Henriade,  is  the  triumph  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
orer  the  arms  of  the  League.  The  action  of  the  poem,  properly  in«> 
elades  only  the  siege  of  Paris.  It  is  an  action  perfectly  epic  in  its  na- 
ture ;  great,  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficieirt  regard  to  unity, 
and  aJl  the  other  critical  rules.  But  it  is  liable  to  both  the  defects  which 
E  before  remarked  in  Lucan's  Pharsalia.  It  is  founded  wholly  on  civil 
irars  ;  and  presents  to  us  those  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  maasa* 
ores  aund  assassinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  poem.  It  is  also* 
Kke  Lucao's,  of  too  recent  a  date,  and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds 
€ff  well  known  history.  To  remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remoye  the 
stppemrance  of  being  a.mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction 
irith  truth.  The  poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's 
to  England,  and  an  mterview  between  him  and  Qjueen  Elizabeth  ;  though 
every  one  knows  that  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  two  il-* 
hwtrious  personages  never  met.  In  facts  of  such  puolic  notoriety,  a  fiction 
like  Ibis,  shocks  the  reader,  and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill-sorted  mix^ 
tare  with  historical  trutii.  The  episode  was  contrived,  in  order  to  give 
Beniy  an  opportunity  of  recouiiti^  the  former  transactions  of  the  civil 
3W«r8,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which  £neas  makes  to  Dido  in  the 
JCneid.  But  tiie  imitation  was  injudicious.  JEneas  might  with  .propri- 
ety, relate  to  Dido,  transactions  of  which  she  was  either  entirely  igno- 
Trnnt,  or  had  acquired  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  by  flying  reports.  But 
Queen  Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprised  of 
ell  tiie  &ct8,  which  tiie  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 

In  order  to  embellish  his  subject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ  a 
l^reat  deal  of  machineiv.  But  here  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure  iuQ 
eondnct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs,  is  of  the  worst 
lund,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem,  that  of  allegorical  beiQgs. 
Diecord,  cunning,  and  love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with  the  humau 
acton*  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  poem* 
This  is  contrary  to  every  rule. of  rational  criticism.  Ghosts,  angels,  and 
devils  have  popular  belief  on  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing. But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  more  than 
Yepresentatioos  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.  They  may  be  em- 
ployed like  other  personifications  and  figures  of  speech  ;  or  in  a  poem» 
that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy  the  chief  place.  They  are 
'tiiere  in  their  native  and  proper  region ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to 
human  transactionfl,  as  1  had  occasion  before  to  remark,  when  such 
Iwings  are  described  as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imagination  is  con- 
founded ;  it  is  divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not 
on  what  to  rest. 

Injustice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  must  observe,  that  tiie  machinery 
«of  St.  Louis,  which  he  also  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and  possesseff 
real  dignity.  The  finest  passage  in  the  Henriade,  indeed  one  of  the  fi- 
nest that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world* 
which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Heary  in  a  dream,  in  the  seventh  canto.— 
Death  bringing  iSte  souls  of  the.  departed  in  succession  before  God  ; 
iheir  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  ail  diffierent  countries  and  reli- 
gious sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  presence  ;  when  ttieyfind 
their  superstitions  to  be  fiilse,  and  have  the  truth  unveiled  to  them  ^ 
the  palace  of  the  destinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
auccessofa  which  is  there  given  him  ;  are  stri^ji^g  and  yiagnificent  ob- 
jects, and  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  Votlaire., 
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Thpu^  some  of  the  episodes  ia  tl^is  poem  are  prqpei^ ,  extenultd, 
yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  too  general ;  th^  events  ^rie  too  mqck^ 
crowded,  and  saperficially  r^ated  \  which  is  douhtlesa,  one  cause  of 
the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  .strain  of  sentiment  ,w|ilcii 
runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  Religion  appears  on  every  pccaiioo,. 
with  g^eat  and  proper  Justre ;  and  the  author  breather  tii^.  spicit.of 
humanity  and  toleration^  which  is  conspicuous  in  all  bis  work^, 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  has.  chalked  put  lor  bi^ 
•elf  a  new  and  very  extraordinary  road  in  poetry.  As  soop  a^we  opes 
bis  Paradise  Lost,  we  Bod  ourselves  introduced  aH  at  once  into  an  ia- 
vit^ible  world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal  beings.  Aa> 
gels  and  devils,  are  npt  the  machinery,  but  principal  actors  in  the  poem ,. 
and  what,  in  any  other  composition,  would  be  the  marvellous,. is. Jiere, 
only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  from  tl^e  affain. 
of  this  world,  may  fuftush  ground  to  those  who  think. such, discussioBS 
material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can  p^perly.be 
classed  among  epic  poems.  By  wltatever  name  itis  to.be  called,  it jts,. 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efibrts.of  poetical  genius;  aiidiuoue 
great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poern^  majesty  and, sublimity;,  it, is  fullj^ 
equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the  chgice  of,  hid  wibiect^ 
may  be  questioned.     It  has  led  him.  ini»  very  difficult  ground. .   Had  h^ 
taken  a  subj('ct  that  was  more  hom^n,  and  less  theological  9.  that  was. 
more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  li/^,  and  afforded  a  gceat^r  di^ 
play  of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem.  would»  p^hi^, 
have,  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing  an^  at^ctiv^l     BoL 
the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the  daring  subliquty  p£  his  ge- 
nius.*    It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone   was  fitted  ;  and   in  the 
conduct  of  it,  he  iias  shewn  a  stretch  both  of  imagination  and  invention^, 
which  is  perfectly  wonderful.     It  is  astonishing  how,  fc^m  the  few  hints, 
given  us  in  the  sacred  scriptures,  he  was  able  to  r^ise  so  complete  and 
regular  a  structure  ;  and  to  fill  his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  iacideots^ . 
Dry  and  harsh  passages  sometimes  occui;.     The  author  appears  upon 
some  occasions,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,  rather  than  a  poet.     But 
the  general  tenor  of  his  work  is  interestiog  ;  he  seises,  and  fixes  the 
imagination  ;  engages,   elevates  and  aifects  us  as  we  proceed:  which 
is  always  a  sure  test  of  merii  in  an  epic  composition.     The  artful  change 
of  his  objects  ;  the  scene  laid  now  in  earth,  now  in  hell,  and  now  in 
heaven,  atibrds  a  sufficient  diversity  ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.     We  have  still  hfe,  and  calm  sceoes,  in  the 
emplo^fments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  ;  and  we  have  busy  scenes 
and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars  of  the  angek. 
The  innocence,  purity  and  amiableness  of  our  first  parents^  opposed  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  furnishes  a  happy  contrast  that  reigni . 
throughout  the  whole  poem  ;  only  the  conclusion  as  1  before  observed^ 
is  too  ttagic  for  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  charac- 


*  *'  He  teeoiito  hftTc  been  well  aeqaainted  wUfa  hit  own  geaku,  and  lokimw  wivl  it 
was  thnt  nature  bad  bestowed  u|»on  him  more  bountifiiUy  than  npQ|\  othexm:  tlie|)Owcr 
ot'  displaying  the  ▼ast.illamiiiating  the  sjilendid,  enforcing  the  awful,  darkening  tlie^oomj. 
•nd  ai;^ravating  the^  dreadfal.  He  therefore  thn9t:  a  subject  on  whieh  too  moeh  ooiM 
not  be  said ;  oa  whtcli  he  might  tire  hii  Ijudoj,  without  the  eenture  of  atnngaoDO." 

Dr.  Joasrsoa^s  life  of  Mateo. 
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ten  ;  butsaehfis  could  be  "intrddQced,  are  supported  with  much  propri- 
-ety.  SatBD, '  in-  particfrfar-,  makes  a  striking  tij^^are,  and  is,  indeed,  the 
l>est  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  described  him,  sach 
'as  We  suppose,  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  his 
'own  'purpose,  y^iven  him  a  human,  that  is,  a  mixed  cha?ractcr,  not  alto- 
\gethfer  TDid  of  some  good  <}uaHtie8.  He  is  brave  and  faithful  io  his 
troops.  In  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  he  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is 
ereiutotiched  with  pity  for  our  first  parents  ;  and  justifies  himself  in  his 
'design  against  them,  firom  'the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated 
\Fy  ambition  abd  resentment,  rather  jkhan  by  pure  malice.  In  short,  Mil- 
totr^s  Satan  is  no  worse  then  many  a  conspi rater  or  factious  chief,  that 
mcikes  a  figure  in  bistofy.  The  different  characters  of  Beel'zebub,  M<^ 
loch,  Belial,  are  exceedingly  well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches 
which  they  msFke,  in  the  second  book.  The  good  angels,--  though  always 
described  with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  in* 
femid  9fiifits  in  their  appearance  ;  though  among  them,  too,  the  dignity 
tif  Michael,  the  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  aod  the  tried  fidelity  of 
,  Abdiel,  form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  de* 
iM:rtfoe  GoA  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Fa« 
ther  and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our 
poet,  as  was  to  have  been  eitpected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With 
regard  to  his  human  characters  ;  the  imiocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 
their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  his  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is,  perhaps,  too  knowing  and  refined  for 
bis  Rtuation.  Eve  is  more  distiocfly  characterised.  Her  gentleness, 
modesty,  nid  frailty  ^  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

Mihott's  great  and  distinguished  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In  this, 
perhaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubtof  bis  leaving  Virgil, 
and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  him.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  the  high- 
est Sublime.  The  prospect  of  hell  and  of  the  fallen  host,  the  appear* 
ance  and  behaviour  of  9atan,  the  consultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs,  and 
Saian's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  discover  the 
most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into,  the  conception  of  any  poet.  In 
the  sixth  book  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are  censurable ; 
and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form 
an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally  accompanied  with  fire  and  impetuos- 
ity ;  Mifton's  possesses  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur.  Homer 
warms  and  hurries  us  along  ;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  bf  astonishment 
and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  moat  in  the  description  of 
Ictions  ;  Milton's,  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  niost  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet  there 
IS  abo  riluch  of  the  beautiful,  the  tender,  and  the  pleasing,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the  imagery  is 
always  of  the  most  gay  and  smiling  kind.  His  descriptions  show  an  un- 
commonly fertile  imagination  ;  and  in  his  similies,  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  improperly  introduced; 
seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken 
from  the  sublime  or  the  beautiful  class  of  objects ;  if  they  have  any 
faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequently  to  matters  of  learning,  and  te 
fables  ef  antiquity.     In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be 
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confeMed  to  be  a  frUing  off.  With  the  fall  of  ovr  first  paraitB,  MtMoB't 
feuias  seems  to  decline.  Beauties,  however,  there  are,  in  the  coM^vd* 
u^  books,  of  the  tragic  kind.    The  remorse  and  contritioD  of  the  gjnkf 

i>air,  and  their  lamentations  oyer  Paradise,  when  thej  are  oM^  t» 
eave  it,  are  verj  moving.  The  lsist  episode  of  the  aagePs  ahewn^ 
Adam  the  fate  of  bis  posterity,  is  happily  imagined  $  but,  in  maoj  phoes, 
the  execution  is  languid. 

Milton's  language  and  versification  have  high  merit.  His  s^rle  is  fiA 
of  majesty»  and  wonderfully  adapted  to  his  subject  His  blank  veise  is 
harmonious  and  divenified,  and  afibrds  the  most  coinplete  exadnple  sC 
the  elevation,  which  our  langiiage  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  fcnt 
of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow  like  the  French  verse,  in  taiBe»  regsbs, 
uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear ;  but  is  eonetioBea  smoelh 
nnd  flowing,  sometimes  roi^h ,  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  iBtemixed 
with  discoHs,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic  ooospstt* 
(ion.  Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  with: 
hut,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harmonious,  these  may  btt 
.forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  p  poem  that  abounds  with  heavfties  of 
every  kbd,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degnt  of  fiune  not  in* 
ferior  to  anj  poet ;  thoiigb  it  must  also  be  admitted  to  have  aaaj  iae- 
qualities.  It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  gemuf^  aot  In 
be  uniform  and  correct;  Milton  is  too  frequently  theoloj^cal  and  meta- 
physical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language  :  often  too  technical  in  bia 
words,  and  affectedly  ostentatious  of  his  leamii^^.  Many  of  his  &uHb 
must  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  Mved.  Ha 
discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genins  equal  to  every  thing  that  is  great ; 
sometimes  be  rises  above  every  poet,  at  other  times  he  Alls 
below  himself. 
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LECTURE  XLV, 


PRAMATIC  POETRT....TRAGEDY. 

Dramatic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilized  nations,  been  considered  a^ 
a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careftil  and  se- 
rious discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light  and  the  fsy, 
or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life,  it  divides  itielf 
ijnto  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as  great  and  senooa 
objects  command  more  atteiitibn  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones  |  as  the 
fail  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a  wivate 
person  ;  tragedy  has  always  been  held  a  more  dignified  enteiiauaent 
than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high  passions,  the  virtues,  ciima, 
and  sufferings  of  mankind.  The  other  on  their  humouiit  follies,  sad 
pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are  the  great  instruments  of  the  fiirmer ; 
ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument  of  the  latter.  Tragedy  gKaii  thenlore 
be  the  object  of  our  fullest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture 
shall  be  employed  on  it ;  after  which  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peeuhiit 
♦o  comedy.  '^        v , 
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Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characters  and  behaviour 
of  men,  in  some  of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of  life,  is  a 
noble  idea  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human  nianners  and 
actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the 
narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  bat  the  poet  disappears  ;  and  the 
personages  theoMelves  are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  is 
suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a 
trial  of  the  anthor's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  No  kind 
of  writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the 
atrongest  emotions.  It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  mirror  in  which  we  behold 
ourselves,  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
human  passions,  with  all  their  direful  effects,  when  they  s^re  suffered  to 
become  extravi^nt. 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so  also» 
in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favorable  to  virtue.     Such  power , 
bath  virtue  happily  over  the  human  mind,'  by  the  wise  and  gracious 
coBstitotion  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be  raised  in  epic 
poetry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our  passions  be  strongly  moved, 
unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us.    Every  poet  finds,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character,  without  representing  that 
character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and 
that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is 
to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.     He  may, 
indeed,  nay,  he  must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  some  times  unfortu- 
nate, because  this  is  often  the  case  in  real  life  ;  but  he  will  always 
study  to  engage  our  hearts  in  their  behalf ;  and  though  they  may  be  de- 
scribed as  unprosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  repre- 
senting vice  as  folly  triumphant  and  happy  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made  al- 
ways to  attend  them  ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  shewn  to  be 
unavoidably  connected    with  guilt.     Love   and   admiration  of  virtuous 
characters,  compassion  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed,  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  gen- 
erally excited  by  tragedy.     And,  therefore,  though  dramatic  writers  may 
sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they 
inay  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the  due  point  of  light,  yet  no 
Jreasonable  person  can  deny  tragedy  to  be  a  moral  species  of  composi- 
tion.    Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  im- 
pressions left  by  them  upon  the  mind  are,  on  the   whole,  favourable 
to  virtue  and  good    dispositions.     And,  therefore,    the  zeal    which 
some  pious  men  have  shewn  against  the  entertainmentB  of  the  theatre, 
must  rest  only  upoii  the  abuse  of  comedy;  which,  indeed,  has  frequent- 
ly been  so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it. 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is,  that 
it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  This 
is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put  upon  his  words« 
and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  commentators.  With- 
out entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head,  the  intention  of 
tragedy  may,  I  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  im- 
prove our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interest  us  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  forms  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
proper  sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
^^  the  GODcem  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  leads  us 


to  guard  against  erron  in  our  own  condact,  he  aocooipitshea  aB  the 
moral  purposes  of  tragedy. 

In  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  sonus  movmg 
and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  oatarai  and  pro^ 
ble  manner.  For  we  must  observe,  that  the  natural  and  the  pro- 
bable must  always  be  the  basis  of  tragedy ;  and  are  infinit^y  bor 
•important  there,  than'in  epic  poetry.  Tbe  ob^t  of  the  ^lic  fMWt,  if 
io  excite  oar  admiration  by  the  recital  of  heroic  adTeotureB ;  and  a 
much  slighter  degree  oi  probabiMty  is  re4)uired  when  adiAinitioB  ai 
concerned,  than  when  the  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be  moved. 
The  imagination,  in  tbe  former  case,  is  exalted,  accommodates  i 
to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can  admit  the  marvellous,  without  being 
ed.  But  tragedy  demands  a  stricter  ioMtation  of  the  life  4iBd  adioMsf 
men.  For  the  end  which  it  pursues  is,  not  so  much  to  eierate  tbe 
imagination,  as  to  affect  the  heart;  and  the  heart -always  ju4ges  more 
nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what  is  probable.  PassiwiB  can  be 
raised,  only,  by  making  the  impressions  of  nature,  and  «f  tickh  npoB 
the  mind.  By  introducing,  therefore,  any  wild  or  romantic  circuB- 
atances  into  his  story,  the  poet  never  fails  to  check  paaaton  4n  ill 
growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints    the  main  effect  of  tragedy 

Tbis  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  dearest  reason*  excludes 
from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or  fabulous  intervention  of  the  gads. 
Ghosts,  have,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  as  being  atroncly  fautf 
ded  on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terrar 
of  tragic  scenes.  But  all  unravellings  6(  the  plot  which  tarn  npoo 
tbe  interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  aeTeral  of 
his  plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned :  both  as  clumsy  and  inantifi- 
cial,  and  as  destroying  the  probability  of  the  story  This  tmsture 
of  machinery,  with  the  tragic  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  hlemiflb  ta 
the  ancient  theatre. 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of-  probability  which  is  so  ne- 
oessary  to  the  success  d  tragedy,  some  critics  hare  required,  thil 
the  subject  should  never  be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the  poet, 
but  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.  Such,  indeed  were  genend* 
1y,  if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Crreek  Iragediana.  But  I  can- 
not hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.  It  is  proved 
by  experience,  that  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conduoted,  wfll  wxH 
the  heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our  being  moved, 
it  is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  pro- 
tided  they  be  such,  as  might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary 
•course  of  nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from 
history,  it  mixes  many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  greatest  part 
of  readers  neither  know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what  is 
historical,  in  the  subject.  They  attend  only  to  wha^  is  probable, 
and  are  touched  by  events  which  resemble  nature.  Accordin^y, 
•aome  of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are  entirely  fictitious  in  the 
subject:  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire,  the  Orphan,  Doog^ 
the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  winch 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct,  or  maiiage- 
ment  of  the  story,  and  the  connection  of  its  several  parts.  To  t«^* 
I^te  this  caaduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  iamous  rule  of  the  tllree 


uiuties,  the  impartance  of  which,  it  will  he  leceesarj*  to  discusfl*. 
But  io  order  to  do  this  with  more  adTantage,  it  will  be  necessary^. 
tbat  we  first  look  backwards,  aod'  trace  the  rise  and  (nigio  of  trage- 
dyp  which  will  give  light  to  several  things  jrelating  to  the  subject. 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  beginning,  rude  and  ipperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are  deriv** 
ed>  the  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which  was  wont  to  be> 
flong  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus^    A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  that 
g^  ;  after  the  sacjrifice,  the  priests,  with  the  company  that  joined  them, 
swag,  hymns  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  and  from  the  name  of  the  victim^/ 
^fay^,^  goat  joi9ed  with  ^^^i  a  song,  undoubtedly  arose  the  word^. 
tragedy. 

These  hymns,  or  iyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  .whole 
companyx  sometimes  by  separate  bandsv  answering  alternately  to  each 
other  ;  makii^  what  wa^call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  antistrophes 
In  onjer  to  throw  some  variety  into  this  entertainment  and  to  relieve  the 
sipgienfit  was  thought  proper  to  introduce  a  person  who,  between  the. 
80Dg9»  shophi.make  a  recitation  in  verse.     Thespis,  who  lived  abouti 
536  years  before  the  Christian  srs^,  made  this  innovation  f  and,  as  it  wafr> 
r€^isbed>,£schylus,.  who  came  50  years  afiec  him,  and  who  ispi^operljc 
the  father  of  tr^edy.  went  a  step  farther,  introduced  a  dialogue  between 
two  persons,  or  actors,  in  which  he  contrived  to  interweave  some  inte- 
restlDg  story,  and  brought  his  actors  on  a  stage,  adorned  with  proper 
flceoery  and  decorations.     All  that  these. actors  recited,  was  called  epir 
8ode,  or  .additional  song  f  and.tbe  songs,  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  re- 
late no  longer  to  .B^M^hus,  tbeir  original  subject,  ■  but  to  the  story  imt 
which  thiQ  actors*  were,  jconcerned*     This  began  to  give  the  drama  a  reg^ 
ular  form,  which  was  soon  after,  bri^ughfc  to  perfection^  by  Sophocles  and; 
Euripides.     It  is  remarkable  in.  how  short  a  space  ef  tine  tragedy  grew 
up  amo^g  the  Greeks,  from  .the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  most  perfect 
8tate»     For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all  the  tragic 
*  poets,  Nourished  pnly  22  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was  little  more  than 
7Q.yearf  posterior  to  The«pis. 

From,  the  account  which  1  have  now  giveni  it  appears,  that  the  choitus- 
w^fl  t^e  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was  not  an  or- 
nament added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  it  more  per^ 
feet;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition  to  the  chorus,, 
which  was  the  original  entertainment  In  process  of  time,  the  chorus,, 
from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  accessary  in  tragedy  ;  till  at 
last,  in  modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappeared  altogether ;  which  forms  the 
chief  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modem  stage.  ^ 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  ancients  and  the  modems,  whether  the  drama  has  gained, 
•r  has  su£^red,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.  It  must  be  admitted^ 
that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  tragedy  both  more  magnificent,  and 
more  instmctive  and  moral.  It  was  always  the  most  sublime  and  poeti- 
cal part  of  the  work  ;  and  being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accempanied 
with  hiusic,  it  must,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  the  entertainment  great- 
ly, and  added  to  its  splendour.  The  chorus,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
veyed constant  lessons  of  virtue.  It  wa3  composed  of  such  persons  as 
might  most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion  ;  inhabitants^ 
of  the  place  where  the  scene  was  laid,  often  the  companions  of  some 
of  the  principal  actors,  and,  therefore,,  in  some  degree,,  interested  in 
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the  hrnne  of  the  action.  This  companj,  which^  in  tte  dayv  of  Sopho* 
cles,  was  restricted  to  the  number  of  fifteen  persons,  was  coBstantlj  ok 
the  sttge  during  the  whole  perfbnnance,  mingled  in  discoarse  with  tiie 
actors,  entered  into  their  concerns,  soggestc^  counsel  and  advice  Id 
them,  moralised  on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  and  duriog  the 
intervals  of  the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  song,  in  which  they  m 
the  godi,  prajed  for  success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their 
and  delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentimenti.* 

But  notwithstanding,  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  bj 
•f  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side  are  so  grnt  a»  to 
render  the  modem  practice  of  eicluding  the  chorus,  lar  more  efigiUe 
upon  the  whole.    For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imatatioo  of  himaD  ac- 
tions be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other  persons  oi^ht  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  necessary  to  the  dranalk 
action.     The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  wfao 
have  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business  of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in  it* 
self,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  the  spectacle 
splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  more  cold  and  QBinteresttag, 
because  more  unlike  a  real  transaction.    The  mixture  of  moeic,  or  song, 
on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  is 
another  unnatural  circumstance,  removing  the  representation  stiil  faitSntf 
from  the  resemblance  of  life.     The  poet,  besides,  is  subjected  to  iolM- 
merable  difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the 
chorus  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  prol^ 
ability.    The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  laid  In  soott 
public  place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  access  to  it 
To  many  things  that  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private,  the  chorus  nest 
ever    be    witness  ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of  both    pafties» 
who  come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are  perhaps,  coespif^ 
iDg  against  each  other.      In  short,  Uie  mangemebt  of  a  cluHnis  is  aa 
unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet ;  it  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  sf 
probability  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reah^t 
which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve,  in  order  to  move  our  passions* 
The  origin  of  tragedy,  among  the  Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral 


^•i 


*  The  ofllee  of  the  ebons  it  thai  deeeribed  hy  Uonse  : 
Aotorts  pertet  cKom^  oAemmqiie  ykrile 
Del eadat ;  neii  tfutd  inediot  iaiereiast  Mtot, 
Quod  non  i>roposiU>  coodueat,  et  biereit  a^l^ 
Ille  bonit  faveatque  et  coneHietar  amieia, 
£t  regat  iratoa,  et  aniet  peeaare  timeatea  : 
Ille  dapet  laodet  menm  breiia  ;  iUe  aalubrem 
Justitiam,  legeaqae,  et  apertia  otia  portia. 
Ille  te^t  ootnmissa ;  deosqne  precetur,  etoret 

TJt  nsdeat  aiiaeria,  abeat  fortoaa  tup^rbu.  Oi  J^Mf^  P«JEr.  ISl 

The  ahoroa  rauat  aappoit  an  aator  a  part. 
Defend  the  virtuoua  and  adviae  viih  art ; 
Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proiid  a|»pea8e, 
^\nd  the  abort  feaatsof  frain^  tablet  pralae  : 
Applaud  the  joatice  of  well  aoreni'd  atatca  ; 
And  peace  triumphant  wiUkTier  open  gatca. 
Intmated  ae«rets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 
But  to  the  rii^teous  godi  with  ardour  pray. 
That  fortune,  with  returning  aroilea,  maj  bia|p 
Afllioted  worth,  and  impiaut  pride  depreat; 
Yet  let  their  aongt  with  apt  coherence  join. 
Promote  the  pist,  SDd  aid  t)ie  juit  deaifa.  ft^ioa ' 
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4>r  hyuD,  to  die  gods.  There  k  no  wonder,  therefore^  that 
tbe  Greek  sUge  it  so  long  maintained  possession.  But  it  may  con- 
AWodijr,  f  think,  be  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dramatic  dialogue 
iiaving;  heen  superadded  to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been 
the  first  inrention,  the  choms  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  been 
thoi^t  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  mig^it  still  be  made  of  the  ancient  cho- 

ros^    smd  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modem  tbea* 

toe  ;  if,  instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  chosen  mu- 

•ic«   irith  which  the  audience  is  eotertaiaed  in  the  intervals  between 

the    acts,  a  chorus  were  then  to  be  iotroduced,   whose  music  and 

eoQi^B  though  formiag  no  part  of  Uie  play,  should  have  a  relation  to 

the  incidents  of  the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions  which  those 

i]k«;iiienli  are  presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spectators.     By  this 

aaeana   the  tone  of  passion  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption ; 

eoitl   sdl  the  good  effects  of  the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preserved, 

fer    inspiring  proper  sentiments,  and  for  increasing  the   morality  of 

tte   performance,  without  those  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the 

cdioras  ibrming  a  constituent  part  of  the  play,  and  mingling  unseasona- 

hljr«   and  unnaturally,  with  the  personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and  of 
the  eatnre  of  the  ancient  choms,  with  the  advantages  and  inconvenien* 
ces  attending  it,  onr  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more  advan- 
tage, the  thiee  anities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have  general- 
ly lieen  considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  conduct  of  the  dramatic 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far  the  most ' 
important     In  treating  of,  epic  poetry,  I  have  already  explained  the 
aatore  of  it;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the  incidents  introduc- 
ed bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one 
whole.     This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it  • 
is  to  epic  poetry.    For  a  multiplicity  of  plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into 
no  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows,  must,  of  necessity,  distract  th^  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  height.     Nothing,  there- 
fore, is  worse  condnct  in  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  indepen- 
dent actions  in  the  same  play  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being 
suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either 
to  the  one,  or  the  other.     There  may,~  indeed,  be  under-plots ;  that 
is,  the  persons  introduced,  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but 
the  poet's  art  must  be  shewn  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  them 
snbeervient  to  the  main  action.    They  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.     If  there 
be  anv  intrigue  which  stand  separate  and  independent,  and  which  may 
.be  left  oat  withoat  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  we  may  always 
conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  oi  unity.    Such  episodes  are  not 
permitted  here  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  hare  a  clear  example  of  tibis  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato.  The 
subject  of  this  tra^;edy  is  the  death  of  Cato  ;  and  a  very  noble  person- 
age Catb  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity.  But  all  the 
love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Gate's  two  sons  for  Lucia,  and 
that  of  Jnba  for  Gate's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes :  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  principle  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it.  The  author  thought 
Ms  subject  too  bamn  in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it,  he  has 

M  m  m 
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given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history.of  the  anottnthat  were  gpuig 
on  in  Cato's  family ;  by  which  he  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  ha 
subjebt,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gallantry,  with  tbe 
high  sentiments,  and  public  spirited  passions  which  predomioate  in  other 
parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chiefly  designed  to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with  tbe 
simplicity  of  the  plot.  Unity  and  simplicity,  import  different  IbingB  in 
dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  said  to  be  simple,  when  a  scaall  doib* 
ber  of  incidents  are  introduced  into  iL  But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the 
critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  considerable  number  of  pecsoia 
and  events^^nd  yet  not  be  deficient  in  unity  ;  provided  all  the  iocidents 
be  made  to  tend  towards  the  principal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  prop* 
erly  connected  with  it.  All  the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  nni^ 
in  the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the  plot ;  to  such  a  degree, 
indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  interesting 
events.  In  the  CBdipus  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophoclea,  the  whole 
subject  is  no  more  than  this  :  CCdipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wanders  to 
Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there  :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices,  arnve 
at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour  separately,  to  persuade  the  old  man  to 
return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  will  not  go  ; 
Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him  ;  and  the  play  ends  with  his 
death.  In  the  Fhiloctetes  of  the  same  author,  the  plot  or  fable,  is 
nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of  Achilles,  studying  to  persuade 
the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  island,  and  go  with  them 
to  Troy  ;which  he  refuses  to  do,  till  Hercules  whose  arrows  he  possess- 
ed, descends  from  heaven  and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple  and 
seemingly  barren  subjects,  are  wrought  op  with  so  much  art  by  Sopho- 
cles, as  to  become  very  tender  and  aflecting. 

Among  the  moderns,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been  adadt- 
ted  into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion,  than  it 
was  among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  is  attempted ; 
more  intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on  ;  our  cariosity  is  more  awaken- 
ed, and  more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  variety  is,  upon  tbe 
whole,  an  improvement  on  tragedy ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  both 
more  animated,  and  more  instructive  ;  and  when  kept  within  dae  bounds, 
may  be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  subject.  But  the  poet  must, 
at  the  same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  die 
construction  of  his  fable.  For  if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  in- 
trigue, it  becomes  perplexed  and  embarrassed  ;  and,  by  consequence, 
loses  much  of  its  effect.  Congreve's  *  Mourning  Bride,'  a  tragedy, 
otherwise  far  from  being  void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect ;  and  may 
be  given  as  an  instance  of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  ancient  plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  to* 
rapidly.  The  play  is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  t* 
follow  and  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  events  ;  and,  what  is  the 
greatest  fault  of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and 
simple,  is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construction, 
of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes,  iiits 
which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  plaj,  into  five  acts,  has  do  other  foundation 
than  comniOD  practice,  and  the  authoritv  of  Horace : 
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Ne^  mjoor,  iiea  ait  qoioto  prodactior  aet^ 

Pibnto.— ^—  Di  Aeti  Pobt.« 

It  is  a  division  fmrely  arbitrary.     There  is  nothing  in  the  natare  of  the 
composition  which  fixes  this  number  rather  (ban  any  other  ;  and  it  had 
been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but  every 
play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or  intervals, 
as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out.     On  the  Greek  stage,  whatever 
■lay  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts  was  totally 
unknown.     The  word,  act,  never  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in 
ivhich  he  defines  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  divides  it  into  the 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  or,  in  his  own  words,  in  the  pro- 
logue, the  episode,  and  the  exode.     The  Greek  tragedy  was,  indeed, 
one  continued  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.     The  stage  was 
never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall.     But,  at  certain  intervals,  when 
tbe  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continued  and  sung.     Neither  do  these 
songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek  tragedies  into  five  portions,  similar 
to   our  acts  ;  though  some  of  the  commentators  have  endeavoured  to 
force  them  into  this  office.     But  it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  which  the 
cborus  sung,  are  extremely  unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion and  the  subject ;  and  would  divide  the  play,  sometimes  into  three, 
sometimes  into  seven  or  eight  acts.t 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modern  stage, 
has  di?ided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause  in  the  repre- 
sentation at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  careful  that  this  pause 
shall  fall  in  a  proper  place ;  where  there  is  a  natural  pause  in  the  action ; 
and  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing  to  supply,  that  is  tiot  repre- 
sented on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transacted  during 
the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject.     It 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  ; 
andf  at  the  same  tiqie,  to  furnish  them  witii  materials  for  understanding 
the  sequel.     It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages  who 
are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the  situ- 
ation of  affairs  at  the  time  Ytrhen  the  play  commences.     A  striking  intro- 
duction, such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  Bride, 
and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect ;  but 
this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit.     In  the  ruder  times  of 
dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was  wont  to  be  made  by  a 
prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and  giving  full  and  direct  infor- 
mation to  the  spectators.    Some  of  ^schjlus's  and  Euripides^s  plays  are 
ppened  in  this  manner.     But  such  an  introduction  is  extremely  inartificial, 
therefore,  is  now  totally  abolished^  and  the  subject  made  to  open  itself  and 
by  conversation,  among  the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  stage. 
Puring  the -course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  acts,' 
the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.     The  great  object  which  the  poet 
ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to  keep 
our  passions  always  awake.     As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  languish,  there 
is  no  more  tragic  merit.     He  should,  therefore,  introduce  no  personages, 
but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action.     He  should  con- 

m    <  I  11  ■     1.  I         ■  I  ,  ■    ■  ■  ■■ 

*  If  you  woukl  have  your  play  deserve  success, 
Give  it  five  acta  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  FaAx  ri^ 

t  Seetlic  dissertatioD  prefixe<l  to  FruBklin's  translation  of  Soplioclcs. 
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trrre  to  place  those  whom  he  findi  it  proper  to  introdace,  in  tiie 
interestiDg  situatioos.     He  should  hare  no  scenes  of  idle  conversalioii, 
or  mere  declamation.     The  action  of  the  play  ought  to  be  ah^js  ad- 
Tancing  ;  and  as  it  advances^  the  suspense,  and  the  concern  of  the  apee- 
tators, '  to  be  raised  more  and  more.     This  is  Uie  great  ezcettencj  of   | 
Sbak»peare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment  and  action,   never  of 
mere  discourse  ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  ikolt  of  the  best  French 
ans,  that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish  for  the  sake  of  a  loag 
artful  dialogue.     Sentiment,  passion,  pity,  and  terror,  shoiM 
throughout'  a  tragedy.    £?ery  thing  should  ba  full  of  moremefrts.     An 
useless  incident,  or  an  unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the  tateresl 
which  we  take  in  the  action,  and  renders  us  cold  and  inattentire. 

The  fiAh  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unraveiliiq^  of  the 
plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet  to  be 
mo^t  fully  displayed.     The  first  rule  concerning  it,  is,  that  it  be  brooglit 
about  by  probable  and  natural  means.     Hence  all  unrarellingB  which 
turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mistakes  of  one  peraoa 
for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  romantic  circumstances,  are 
to  be  condemned  as  faulty.     In  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  owfat 
always  to  be  simple  ;  to  depend  on  few  erents,  and  to  include  bot  mt 
persons.     Passion  never  lises  so  high  when  it  is  divided  among  manj 
objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.     And  it  is  stiB  mote 
checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  osider- 
standing  is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  them,  when  the  heart  sbouid  h# 
wLoIlv  given  up  to  emotion.     The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride» 
as  i  ^rmerly  hinted,  offends  against  both  these  rules.     In  the  last  ^aca, 
the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment 
and  passion.     In  proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  wanar 
and  glow.     No  long  discourses ;  no  cold  reasonings ;  no  parade  of  genins, 
in  the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  that  close  some  of  tiie 
great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.    There,  if  any  where,  tfie  poet 
must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  tip  language  but  that  of 
nature* 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what  k 
called  an  '  Anagnorisis,'  or,  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be  diffieient 
from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are  artfully  con- 
ducted, and  produced  in  critical  siluatioos,  they  are  extremely  striking ; 
such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject 
of  his  GBdipos  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fnlleet  of  sus- 
pense, agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  stage. 
Among  the  moderns,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Anagnorisis,  are 
those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope,  and  Mr.  Home's  Doqghs  ;  both 
of  which,  are  great  master-pieces  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should  end 
unhappily.     In  the  course  of  the  play*  there  may  be  sufficient  agitation' 
and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  sue- 
cessfuL     The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want  scope  upon  fins 
system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalic  of  Racine,  and  some  of  Voltaire^ 
finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with 
some  few  £nglisb  tragedies  likewise,  have  a  fortunate  conclusioii.     But, 
4n  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  especially  of  English  tragedy,  lean^ 
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More  €(y  the  ride  df  lArifig  Ihe  anpte^mi  of  Tirtttottt  Myrrow  full  and 
ii^0ng  upon  ihe  heart. 

A  ^estion  intimately  connected  with  this  snhject,  and  fvhich  has  em- 
Moyed  the  specvlation^  of  seyeral  phileeopbical  crkics,  naturally  occnra 
here  ;  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow  which  tragedy 
^itcites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its 
nature,  a  paii^l  passion  ?  Is  not  real  ^stress  often  occasioned  to  the 
epectators,  hy  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist  ?  Dd 
w«  net  see  their  tears  flow  ?  and  yet,  while  ttie  impression  of  what  they 
hare  soiifered  remains  npon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowcto 
l!o  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not  without  difficulty, 
and  rarions  solutions  of  it  have  been .  proposed  hy  ingenious  men.* 
The  most  plain  and  satis&ctorf  acconnt  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  foHowing.  By  the  wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  Our  nature,  the 
^ercise  of  aR  the  social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
is  more  pleasing  and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Wherever  man 
takes  a  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  his  fellow  creatures,  an  inter- 
na] satisfaction  is  made  to  accompany  the  feehng.  Pity,  or  compassion,- 
in  particular,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  firsme,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power. 
It  is  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on  ac- 
eoont  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  involves. 
But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  affections.  The 
lieart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  moment  at  which 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  Sympathises,  and 
the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions,  prevails  so  much  in  the 
liiixture,  and  so  hr  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to  render  the  state  of 
the  mind,  upon  the  whole,  agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
pleasure,  which  always  goes  along  with  the  opeMion  of  the  benevolent 
and  sympathetic  affections,  derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of 
our  own  mindd.  We  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeHng  as  we  ought, 
and  for  entering  with  proper  sorrow,  into  the  concerns  of  the  afflicted. 
In  tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish 
the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending 
it.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of 
our  distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the  beauty  of 
action.  From  Uie  concurrence  of  these  causes,  the  {Measure  which  wtf 
receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it  occasions,  seems  to 
me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satbfactory  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that,  as  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  pain  in  the 
pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much  heightened,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to 
render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading  of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  be- 
holding of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the  acts, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  scenes 
which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

*  8«e  Br.  CsmpbelP*  Philoaophy  of  Rhelorie,  Book  1.  ch,  xi.  where  sn  Meoant  is  given 
of  the  bypothetit  of  (liferent  erities  on  this  mbieet ;  end  where  one  is  proposed,  with  whieh 
Ib  the  nmin,  I  agree.  See  also  Lord  Kaimes'^s  Essays  on  the  Principle?  of  Mondity,  Ks- 
fay  t   And  Mr.  David  Home'?  Essny  on  Tragedy. 
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The  eDtrance  of  a  new  ^nonaf^  upon  the  stage,  forms  wlialifi  caB- 
ed  a  Dew  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successive  coDTersations,  Aonli 
be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other ;  and  mach  of  the  ait 
of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintainiog  this  conooctioii.  Tw* 
rules  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  daring  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  alMMid 
never  be  left  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment ;  that  is,  aD  the 
persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  con  versa  tion,  ahoald 
never  go  off  together  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  appear- 
ing in  the  next  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes  a  gap, 
or  total  interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end 
to  that  act.  For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated,  the  act  is  closed. 
This  rule  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians  ;  but 
the  Ei:^li8h  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  seldom  pay  anj  re- 
gard to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the  stage 
with  so  little  connection ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so  mnch  broken, 
that,  with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or 
twelve  acts,  as  into  five.  , 

The  second  rule  which  the  English  writers  also  obsenre  little  betttf 
than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the  stage,  or  leave 
it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the  one  and  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  enter, 
without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his  appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that 
it  was  for  the  poet^s  purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  momeBt ; 
or  for  an  actor  to  go  away,  without  any  reason  for  hb  retirii^,  farUier 
than  that  tlie  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mooth.  This 
is  managing  the  personam  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are 
moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Where- 
as the  perfection  of  dramatic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  sbould 
be  conducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transactioii ; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing  ;  where  we  be- 
hold persons  before  us,  always  busy  ;  see  them  coming  and  going  ;  and 
know  perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what 
they  are  employed. 

All  that  1  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dramatic 
action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  complete,  critics 
have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place.  The  strict  obser- 
vance of  these  is  more  difficult,  and  perhaps,  not  so  necessary.  The 
unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should  never  be  shifted  ;  but  that 
the  action  of  the  play  should  be  continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  requires, 
that  the  time  of  the  action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is  allowed  for 
the  representation  of  the  play ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to  hare  given 
the  poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to  comprehend 
the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  rules  is,  to  overcharge  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circumstances  in 
the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more  close  to  reality. 
AVc  must  observe,  that  the  nature  of  dramatic  exhibitions  upon  the 
Greek  stage;  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  those  unities  that  is  necessary  in  modern  theatres.  I  showed  that  a  ' 
Greek  tragedy  was  one  nnintermpted  representation,  from  beginning  to 
end.    There  was  no  division  of  acts ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between 
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\kem  ;  but  the  stage  was  contiDtially  fall ;  occupied  either  by  the  actorsr, 
¥r  the  choras.  Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  Uie  imagiaation  to  go  be- 
rond  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  representation  ;  any  more  than 
B  allowed  during  the  continuance  of  one  act  on' the  modem  theatre. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some  little 
ime  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  great  and*  material  change  ;  gire^ 
nore  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient  strict  confine- 
aent  to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the  acting  of  the  play  is 
ininterrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any  great  or  violent  effort, 
appose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every  act ;  or  can  suppose  himself 
Qoved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city  to  another  ; 
ind,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities,  ought  not  to 
^  preferred  to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of 
aore  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in 
iny  other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  strug^ng  with  many 
in  inconvenience  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were  then  so 
lecessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifted,  they  were  obliged  to 
Dake  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public  area,  to 
which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have  equal  ac- 
cess. This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as 
Tansacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before 
lew  witnesses,  in  private  apartments.  The  like  improbabilities  arose, 
5rom  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time.  Incidents  were  un- 
aaturally  crowded  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  in  the 
Breek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to  pass  during  the  song  of 
Afte  chorus,  which  must  necessarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  modem  poets  free  from  a  strict 
Dibeervance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember,  there  are 
certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes  of  time  and 
place  ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or  country,  to  an- 
other ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks,  to  pass  during  the  course  of 
the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the- imagination,  which  give 
to  the  performance. a  romantic  and  unnatural  appearance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic  writer  who  aspires  to  correctness. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that 
any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
J>uring  the  course  of  each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  ;  that 
is,  during  each  act  the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more 
time  should  be  supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation 
of  that  act.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  ob- 
serve. To  violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English ;  to 
change  the  place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shews 
great  incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of 
a  play  into  acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Cato,  is.remaricable  beyond  most  Eng- 
lish tragedies,  for  regularity  of  conduct.  The  author  has  limited  him- 
self, in  time,  to  a  single'  £y  ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most 
rigorous  unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed  ;  and  the  whole  action 
passes  in  the  hall  of  Gate's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  genera],  the  nearer  that  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen-^ 
tation,  in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  us  will  always  be  the  more  perfect. 
Prebability,  as  1  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly  ca- 
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senttal  to  the  condact  of  the  tngic  »ctkHi,  ao4  ve  a^e  alivajFS  iMOil^ 
tbe  want  of  it.  It  is  this  tkat  raato  the  ol^rvaoce  of  the  iooiatic  Q9I- 
tiefi  to  be  of  consequence,  as  far  as  they  can  be  obaerve4  vifebool  Mai* 
ficiog  more  material  beauties.  It  is  sot,  as  has  been  pepetimcs  aiud, 
that  by  tbe  preservation  of  the  unktes  of  time  and  place,  ipectaioii, 
when  they  assist  at  the  theatre,  are  deceived  intoa  behef  of  tibe  jresli^ 
of  the  objects  which  are  there  set  before  theai ;  a«d  tfafity  wb«B  thaic 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whqie 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accowiplishsd 
lio  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  mheu  a  Qntk 
or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  loiofsa  tbe  whole  Is^ 
be  an  imitation  only  ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be  coodncM 
with  skill  and  verisimilitude^  His  pleasure,  the  ^ntttt^iuiieDt  wtisk 
he  expects,  tbe  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the  etoiy,  ail  depend 
on  its  being  so  conducted.  His  imagination,  therefore,  aeeto  to  aid 
the  imitation,  and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  and  the  poel,  who  sbocb 
him  by  improbable  circumstances,  and  by  awkward  unskillnl  imitataoB, 
deprives  him  of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  dispteaagd."^ 
This  is  the  whole  mystery  of  the  theatrical  iUuoioe* 
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LECTURE  XLVJ. 


TRAGEDY....GREEK,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Havino  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  next  iB 
treat  of  the  characters  most  proper  to  be  exhibited,  it  lias  beoi 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  tbe  pan* 
cipal  personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of  iiig^oc 
princely  rank  ;  whose  misfortunes  and  suffering^,  it  is  said,  take  fester 
hold  of  tbe  imagination,  and  impress  the  iieart  more  forcibly,  than  ainM- 
lar  events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life*  But  Ibis  is  more  spe- 
cious, than  solid.  It  is  refuted  by  facts.  For  the  distresses  of  Oesde- 
mona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply  as  if  thej  had  been 
princesses  or  queens.  The  dignity  of  tragedy  does,  indeed,  require, 
that,  there  should  be  nothing  degrading,  or  mean,  in  the  circoKBtaoces 
of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits  ;  but  it  requires  nothing  more.  Their 
high  rank  may  render  the  spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  folgect 
seemingly  of  more  importance,  but  conduces  very  little  lo  its  being  in- 
teresting or  pathetic  ;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale, 
on  the  art  of  the  poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  wUch 
it  gives  occarftion.  in  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  hus- 
band, son,  brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affect- 
ing situations,  which  make  man's  heart  ^^el  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  persona  represented^  are  of  much  great- 
er consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the  poet  pla- 
ces them.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  demnods  a  poet'? 
attention  more,  than  so  to  describe  his  personages,  and  ao  to  order  the 
incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators,  im- 
pressions favouraUe  to  virtue,  and  to  the  adniinistffetioa  of  Px^Yidenoe. 
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Wt  is  .not  neceMaiy,  for  this  end,  that  poetical  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should 
l>e  observed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded froiD  tragedy  ;  the  eod  of  which  is,  to  affect  us  with  pity'  for  the 
virtaoQS  in  distress,  and  to  a£ford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state 
of  haman  life,  where  calamities  often  befal  the  best,  and  a  mixed  por- 
tion of  good  and  evil  is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must 
t^ware  of  shocking  our.  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend 
to  raise  horror,  or  to  reader  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though 
innocent  persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such 
circumstances,  as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable  ;  and 
shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  bad 
.mep,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.  The  stings  and  the  remorse 
of  guilt  must  ever  be  represented  as  pi:oductive  of  greater  miseries 
than  any  that  the  bad  can  bring  upon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy,  are 

Tery  judicious.     He  is  of  opinion  that  perfect  unmixed   characters, 

either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the  fittest  to  be  introduced.     The  dis- 

.tresses  of  the  one  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock  us  ;  and  the 

sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.     Mixed  characters,  such  as  in 

icfact  we.  meet  with  in  the  world,  afford  the  most  proper  6eld  for  display- 

.ing,  without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  and  they 

interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions 

^vrhich  we  have  all  been  conscious  of.     When  such  persons  fall  into 

.  distress  through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic ; 

^bnt  it  is  always  more  instructive,  when  a  person  has  been  himself  the 

.cause  pf  his  misfortune,  and  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the 

.-violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature. 

-Such  subjects  both  dispose  us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  ao^  administer 

useful  warnings  to  ns  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  CEdipus  should 
have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the  fittest 
subjects  for.  tragedy  ;  aad  so  oflen  brought  upon  the  stage,  not  by  So- 
.phocles  only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  innocent  person^ 
one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no  crime  <5f  bis  own, 
nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality  and  blind 
<:hance,  is  iovolved  in  the  greatest  of  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual 
rencounter,  he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him  ; .  he  afterwards  is 
married  to  his  own  mother  ;  and,  discovering  himself  in  the  end  to 
have  committed  both  paricide  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic,  and 
dies  in  the  utiAost  misery.  Such  a  subject  excites  horror  rather  than 
pity.  As  it  is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed  extremely  affecting >; 
hut  it  conveys  no  instruction ;  it  awakens  in  the  mind  no  tender  sympa- 
'thy  ;  it  leaves  no  impression  ftvourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
.  dies  were  too  often  founded  on  mere  destiny,  and  inevitable  misfortunes. 
They  were  too  much  mixed  with  their  tales  about  oraoles,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  incident  sufficiently  melancho- 
ly and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tragical  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence 
hoth  the  (Edipus's  of  Sophocles,  the  Iphigeuia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  pf 
Euripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama, 
many  moral  sentiments  occurred.  But  the  instruction,  which-  the  fabl^ 
ofHhe  play  conveyed,  seldom  was  any  more  than  that  reverence  was 
Offing io  the  gods,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees. of  destiny.    Mo- 
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dern  tragedy  hat  aimed  at  a  higher  object,  by  becoming  more  the  tiiet- 
tre  of  passion  ;  pointing  otit  to  men  the  consequencei  of  their  miscon- 
duct; shewing  the  direful  efifecU  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love,  resent* 
ment,  and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or  left  unrestraiii- 
ed,  produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried  by  jealousy  to  mor- 
der  his  innocent  wife ;  a  JaflSer,  ensnared  by  resentmeat  and  waDi,  t» 
engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with  remorse,  and  iovvlredm 
ruin  ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which  he  employs  for  public  spirit- 
ed ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all  whom  he  loved  ;  a  CaKsta,  se- 
duced into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herself,  her  lather^ 
and  all  her  friends  in  misery  ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  example 
which  tragedy  nolv  displays  to  the  pubHc  view  ;  and  by  means  of  vrhick 
it  inculcates  on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which  haa 
most  occupied  the  modern  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  theatre,  it  was 
in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies  is  it  ever  sieu- 
tioned  ;  and  I  remember  no  more  tlian  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the  Hip- 
politus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  national  manners  of  the 
Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the  two  seites  from  one  anotb* 
er,  than  has  taken  place  in  modern  times  ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by  thif 
circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever  appeared  on  the  ancient  stage. 
But  though  no  reason  appears  for  the  total  ezclnsion  of  love  from  the 
theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurped  90  arach  place, 
as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  modern  tragedy,  may  be  much 
questioned.  Voltaire,  who  is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  declares  loudly  and  strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as 
both  degrading  the  majesty,  and  con6ning  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy. 
And  assuredly,  the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and  so- 
Jemn  revolutions  of  human  fortane  which  belong  to  the  tragic  stage^ 
tends,  to  give  tragedy  too  much  the  air  of  gallantry,  and  juvenile  en- 
tertainment. The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope  of  Voltaire,  dtf^ 
Douglas  of  Mr.  Home,  are  sufficient  proofi,  that  without  any  assistance 
from  love^  the  drama  is  capabfe  of  producing  its  highest  effects  npon  the 
mind. 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tragedy* 
it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  action.  It  ongbt 
to  be  that  sort  o(  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  which  occasions  great  and  important  consequences.  For 
nothing  can  have  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedy,  than» 
*  together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions^  to  mingle  a  trifling  love  in- 
trigue, as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The  bad  effects  of  this  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  had  occa* 
eion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphigenie  of  Racine. 

After  a  tragic  poet  has^arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  personifies, 
the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety  of  sentiments ;  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  those  persons  to  whom 
they  are  attributed,  and  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so  obvious,  that  1  need  not  in- 
sist upon  it.  It  is  principally  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  difficul- 
ty and  the  importance  of  it  are  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is'  the  r^ion  of 
passion.  We  come  to  it  expecting  to  be  moved ;  and  let  the  poet  be  ever 
so  judicious  in  his  conduct,  moral  in  his  intentions,  and  elegant  in  hit 
style,  yet  if  he  fails  in  the  pathetic,  he  has  no  tragic  merit ;  we  retarm 
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eold   and  disappointed  from  the  performaace ;  and  never  desire  to  meet 
frith  it  more. 

To  paint  passion  so  truly  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the  hear- 
ers with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few.  It  re- 
quires strong  and  ardent  sensibility  of  mind.  It  requires  the  author  to 
have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  th^  characters  which  he  draws ; 
of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of  as- 
suming all  his  feelings.  For,  as  1  have  often  had  occasion  to  observe, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the  language  of  any  passion^ ' 
ivithout  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadness  of  real  emotion^ 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when 
they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of  anger, 
of  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describing  to  anoth- 
er what  his  feehngs  at  that  time  are  ;  or  of  telling  them  what  he  resem- 
bles. This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  language  of  any  person, 
when  he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the.  language  of  one  who  describes 
coolly  the  condition  of  that  person  to  another ;  or  it  is  the  language  of 
the  passionate  person  himself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating 
what  his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  of 
secondary  description,  is  what  tragic  poets  too  often  give  us  instead  of 
the  native  and  primary  language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's 
Cato,  when  Lucia  confesses  to  Portius,  her  love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation 
of  their  country  she  will  never  marry  him ;  Portius  receives  this  un- 
ex{iected  sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the 
poet  wants  to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  Hoiy  doe^  he  exr 
press  these  feelings  ! 

FixM  in  astonishmevt,  I  gaze  apon  thee, 
Like  one  jii»t  blMted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'o. 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  jet  ali?e 
In  dreadfiil  looks ;  a  mooHment  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  Now  did  any  person,  who  was  of 
a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever,  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner  ?  This  is  indeed  an 
excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in 
such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by^'Stand- 
«r,  recounting  this  conference,  than  to  have  said, 

Fix'd  in  attonishment,  he  gazM  opon  her, 
Like  one  just  Matted  by  astit>ke  from  boa^Hi, 
Who  pants  for  hreatb,  kc. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  occasion 
in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  bis  feelings  ;  he  pleads 
for  pity  ;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  astonishment ;  but 
never  thihks  of  describing  his  own' person  and  looks,  and  showing  us, 
by  a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are 
no  better  in  poetry,  than  it  would  be  ip  painting,  to  make  a  label  issue 
from  the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  repre- 
sents an  astonished,  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort  of  de- 
scriptive language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  forced  and 
unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to.  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  persons,  whom 
they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When  Osmyn,  in  the  Mourn- 
ing Bride,  after  parting  vr\ih  Aimeria,  regrets,  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that 
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iis  ejM  odIj  see  objects  that  are  present,  and  cannot  (tee  Alonetia 
•be  is  gone  ;  whea  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr.  Rowers  tragedy,  od 
witb  her  husband  in  ber  extreme  distress,  and  finding  that  he  had  fe^ 
given  her,  calls  on  the  rains  to  give  ber  their  drops,  and  the  sprin^i  to 
give  ber  their  streams,  that  she  maj  never  want  a  sapplj  of  tean  ;  m 
such  paj>sages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane 
Shore,  that  speak  ;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who*  instead 
of  assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  means  to  exhibit,  and  speak- 
ing as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  bis  taocj^ 
and  spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall  be  ancommonly 
strong  and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the  inflii* 
ence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple  ;  abouading 
indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and  impetooos  state 
of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  apostrophes ;  bat  oerer 
employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere  embellishment  and  parade  of 
speech.  We  never  meet  with  any  subtilty  or  refinement,  in  tbe  seati- 
ments  of  real  passion.  The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are  always 
plain  and  obvious  ones,  arising  directly  from  its  object.  Passion  never 
reasons  nor  speculates*  till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never  leads  lo 
long  discourse  or  declamation.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses  itself  OMst 
commonly  in  sboW,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches  ;  corresponding  to 
the  violent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  mind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principles,  which 
seem  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  find  them  oflen  deficient.  Thoagfa 
in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit ;  thou^  ia 
exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very  succea^l ; 
yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail.  Their  pas* 
sionate  speeches  too  often  run  into  long  declamation.  There  is  loo 
much  reasoning  and  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  and  studied  beauty  ia 
them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  awakea 
any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader's  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  suct:essful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refinement; 
DO  exaggerated  thoughts. .  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and  direct  feel- 
ings of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language  ;  and  therefore,  on  great 
occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart."*^  This  too  is  Shak- 
speare's  great  excellency  ;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  his 
dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  have 
been  so  long  the  fiivourites  of  the  public.  He  is  more  faithful  to  the 
true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  than  any  writer.  He 
gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it 
can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from  all  other  tragic  poets  pot  together. 
I  shall  refer  only  to  that  admirable  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  re- 


^oihine,  for  imUnce  mm  be  more  touching  aod  pathetic  ~th«n  tlM  addrM  wladi 
Medea,  iu  Euripides,  laake*  io  ber  children,  when  ahe  bad  formed  the  icaolaiiQii  of  pa^ 
tiHK  them  to  death  ;  and  nothing  more  natural  than  the  ooofliot  which  die  ia deacribedaa 
laffering  witliio  hcrtelf  on  tiiai  oeeaaion  : 

Ow  «i /M«^«r.    A:«ic^«i /eir>«i^«Tii,  fc^  EvR*  Man.  L.  1040- 
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ceiveff  the  accoant  of  his  wife,  and  all  bis  children  being  slanghtered  in 
bis  absence.  .  The  emotions,  first  of  grief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce 
resentment  rising  against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  snch  a  manner,  that 
there  is  no  heart  but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  nature.* 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect,  when 
Qoseasooably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  ami  declama- 
tory. This  is  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  tragedies  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  mor^  than  a  collection  of 
declamations  and  moral  sentiments,  wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy, 
Tvbicb  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that  age. 

I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to.  be 
altogether  oi&itted  in  tragedies.     When  properly  introduced,  they  give 
Ijlignity  to  the  composition,  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  are  extremely 
natural.     When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  distress  ;  when  they 
are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  themselves,  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  fortune  ;  indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great 
and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  oc- 
cur to  them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  virtue  or  not.     Hardly  i# 
^  there  any  person,  but  who,  on  such  occasions,  is  disposed  to  be  serious. 
It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  no  tragic  poet 
should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  they  occur,  for  favouring 
the  interests  of  virtue.     Cardinal  Wolsey's  soliloquy  upon  his  fall,  for 
instance,  in  Shakspeare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  his  great- 
ness, and  the  advices  which  he  afterwards  gives  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his 
situation,  extremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers  ;  and  are  at 
once  instructive  and  affecting.     Much  of  the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's 
Cato  depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  distinguishes  it.     I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture,  and  in  the  preceding  one,  to 
take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects  ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth  of 
passion,  nor  proper  conduct  of  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent.     It  does 
not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit.     For,  by  the  purity 
and  beauty  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's  character,  by 
that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it 
is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard  ;  and  has,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  among  foreigners,  acquired  no  small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  va- 
ried. Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  this  purpose.  It  has  suffi* 
cient  majesty  for  raising  the  style ;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple  and 
familiar  ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is  quite 
free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rhyme.  For  monotony  is^ 
above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet.  If  he  maintains  every 
where  the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keeps  up  the  same 
run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines  ;  his 
style  should  always  have  force  and  dignitjr ;  but  not  the  uniform  dignity 
of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  briskness  and  ease,  which  is  suit- 
ed to. the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the  fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  being 
alvrays  written  in  rhvme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language,  indeed, 
requires  this,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere  prose.  But 
it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  mo- 
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notonj,  a^nd  is,  in  a  Bnanner,  fatal  to  the  high  strength  and  power  of 
«ion.  Voltaire  maintains,  that  the  difficulty  of  composing  in  Frendi 
rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  audience  receiTes 
from  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  he,  if  we  were 
to  write  it  in  blank  verse  ;  take  away  the  difficulty,  and  you  take  ww9j 
the  whole  merit.  A  strange  idea !  as  if  the  entertainment  of  the  aadt- 
ence  arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awak* 
ening,  but  from  a  reflection  on  the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  cloe^ 
from  assorting  male  and  female  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid 
comparisons  in  rhyme  and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some 
time  ago,  fashionable  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  ereiy 
act  of  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  also,  the  most* interesting  scenes,  Qotbing 
need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms  ;  childish 
ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  ;  and  now 
universally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  I  shall  con- 
clude the  subject  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French»  and  the 
English  stage,  and  with  observations  on  the  principal  writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  hare  heen 
already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the  lyric  poet- 
ry of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advantages  and  da- 
advantages  attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding  lecture.  The 
plot  was  always  exceeding  simple.  It  admitted  of  few  incidents.  It 
was  conducted,  for  most  part,  with  a  very  exact  regard  to  the  anities 
•t  action,  time  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  the  gods^ 
was  employed  ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty,  the  final  unravellii^  some- 
times made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love,  except  in  one  or  two  instances*  was 
never  admitted  into  the  Greek  tragedy.  Their  subjects  were  oftea 
founded  on  destiny,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  vein  of  religiaas  and 
moral  sentiment  always  runs  through  them  ;  but  they  made  less  use  thaa 
the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  distresses  which 
our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their  plots  were  all  taken  from  the  ancient 
traditionary  stories  of  their  own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  fbi^ 
two  tragedies.  The  history  of  (Edipus,.  king  of  Thebes,  and  his  nnfor- 
tunate  family,  for  six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no 
fewer  than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this  ;  which 
is  the  Pcrsae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  iEschylus. 

^schylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  botii  the  beau- 
ties and  the  defects,  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold,  nervous, 
and  animated,  but  very  obscure  and  difficult  to  be  understood  ;  partly 
by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his  works  (they 
having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient  tragedians),  and 
partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which  is  crowded  with 
metaphors,  oAen  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and 
descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  elevation  ;  less  of  tenderness  than 
•f  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the 
Persae,  the  inspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  and  the  scHigs  of  the 
furies  in  the  EumcniHes,  are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  of  the  three  Greek  tragedians ;  the 
most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  most  just  and  sublime 
in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent.  The  rela- 
tion of  the  death  of  (Edipus,  in  his'CEdipus  Coloneus,  and  of  the  death 
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of  Haemon  and  Antigone,  in  his  Antigone,  are  perfect  patterns  of  de- 
scription to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more  tender  than  So- 
phocles, and  he  is  fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But,  in  the  conduct  of  his 
plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent ;  his  expositions,  or  openings 
of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful  panner ;  and  the  songs  of  lus 
chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical,  have,  commonly,  less  connection  ^ 
mritb  the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.*  Both  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  however,  have  very  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  They  are 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  their  style  ;  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their 
thoughts  ;  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature  ;  and,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modern  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
simplicity,  they  are  touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of   theatrical    representation  on  the  stages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects,  very  singular,  and  wide- 
ly different  from  what  obtains  among  us.     Not  oHly  were  the  songs  of 
the  chorus  accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but  as  the  Abb^  da 
Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  proved,  with  much 
curious  erudition,  that  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its 
own,  which  was  capable  of  its  being  set  to  notes,  that  it  was  carried  ou 
in  a  sort  of  recitative  between  the  actors,  and  was  supported  by  instru- 
ments.    He  has  farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  seems  more 
dubious,  that  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing 
and  gesticulating  parts  were  divided  ;  that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another 
performed  the  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said.. 
The  actors  in  tragedy  wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed  up- 
on the  stage.     They  were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  wUcb  rendered  their 
stature  uncommonly  high;  and  they  always  played' in  niasqucs.     These 
masques  were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head ;  the  mouths 
of  them  were  so  contrived,  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  ia 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres*;  and  the  visage  was 
so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  age,  characters,  or  dispositions  of 
the  persons  represented.     When,  during  the  course  of  one  scene,  dif- 
ferent emotions  were  to  appear  in  the  same  person,  the  m&sque  is  said 
to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,'  by  turning  one  or  other  profile 
of  his  face  to  the  spectators,  expressed  the  change  of  the  situation^ 
This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended  with  many  'disadvantages. 
The  masque  must  have  deprived  the  spectators  of  all  the  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  natural  animated  expression  of  the  eye  and  the 
countenance ;  and  joined  with  the  other  circumstances  which  I  have 
mentioned,  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic 
representations  of  the  ancients.     In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered,  that  their  theatres  were  vastly  more  ex- 
tensive in  the  area  than  ours,  and  filled  with  immense  crowds.     They 
were  always  uncovered,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air.     The  actors 
J.  were  beheld  at  a  much  greater  distance,  and  of  course  much  more  im^ 
perfectlv  by  the  bulk  of  the  spectators,  which  bctth  rendered  their 
looks  of  less  consequence,  and  might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary 
that  their  features  should  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  tbeir  voices  en» 
laired,  and  their  whole  appearance  magnified  beyond  life,  in  order 
to  make  the  stronger  impression.     It  is  certain,  that,  as  dramatic  spec- 
tacles were  the  &vourite  entertainments  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^ 
the  attentioB  given  to  their  proper  exhibition,  and  the  magnificence  of 
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the  apparatus  bestowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  aaj  tfai^g  thai 
has  been  attempted  io  moderD  a^es. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers,  pa/tica- 

larlj  Comeille»  Kacine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared  witii.iDach 

lostre  and  digni^.     They  must  be  allowed  to  have  improv^  upon  die 

ancients  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater  variety  of  paasdons,  a 

Ibller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering  the  subject  thereby  iDore 

interesting.     They  have  studied  to  imitate  the  ancient  models  in  re^- 

Jarity  of  conduct.     They  are  attentive  to  all  the.unities^  and  to  all  the 

decorums  of  sentiment  and  morality  ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very 

*|>oetico]  and  elegant     What  an  English  taste  is  most  apt  to  cenaare  ia 

them,  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  paa- 

s  ion.     There  is  often  too  much  conversation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of 

at^'tion.     They   are  too  declamatory,  as  was   before   observed,    when 

tbivy  should  be  passionate;    too  refined,  when  they  should  be  sioi- 

Bie.  •  Volt  aire  freely  acknowledges  these  defects  of  the  French  Ibeatre. 
e  admits,,  that  their  best  tragedies  make  not  a  deep  enoqg|i  impTcs- 
on  the  heart ;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  loqg  ' 
s^pun  dialogue  with  which  they  over>bound,  fneqaentlj  spread 
a  lang<  ^or  ov  er  them  ;  that  the  authors  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being  too 
Iragic  ;  and  i  ery  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  unioa  of  the 
rehemei  tee  a  nd  the  action,  which  characterise  the  English  theatre, 
with  the  corn  wetness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre^  would  be 
iiecessar}^  to  ionA  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Comei.Ue,  w  ho  is  properly  the  father  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 
guisbed  b'  r  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  fruit- 
Iblness  of  his  icoagination.  His  genius  was  unquestionably  very  rich, 
but  seeme  d  mo. re  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein ;  ibr, 
in  general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender  and  tovch- 
ing.  He  i:  i  the  most  declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.  He 
mited  the  c  ^opiocisne^s  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lucan,  and  he  resesH 
bles  them  z  dso  in  their  faults ;  in  their  extravagance  and  impetoosih'. 
He  has  con  iposed  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  very  unequal  in«their| 
merit.  His  best  and  most  esteemed  pieces,  are  the  Cid,  Horace,  Polye< 
.Qcte,  and  C'u  via. 

Racine,  as    a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Comeille.     He  want 
the  copiousn  ess  and  grandeur  of  Corneille^s  imagination ;  but  is 
from  his  boml  'Kist,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.     Few  po< 
indeed,  are  i  Qore  tender  and  moving  than  Racine.     His  Phaedra, 
Andromaque,     his  Athalie,  and  his  Mitbridate,  are  excellent  dramal 
performances,     and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage.     His  h 
guagc  and  vers,  illcation  are  uncommonly  beautiful.     Of  all  ihe  Fret 
authors,  he  apj  lean^  to  me  to  (lave  most  excelled  in  poetical  style  ; 
have  managed  tl  leir  .rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  facility,  an< 
to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.     Voltaire  has,  again 
again,  pronounce  id  Racine's  Athalie  to  be  the  *Chef  d'Oeuvre*  of  th^ 
French  stage.     1  t  is  a  Itogether  a  sacred  drama,  and  owes  much  of  it| 
elevation  to  the  m  ajest^t^  of  religion  ;  but  it  i3  lese  tender  and  interesl 
than  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  tivo  of  his  plays  upon  plans  of  Enripides.    In  tb( 
Phedra  he  is  extr«mel;y  successful,  but  not  so  in  my  opinion,  in 
Ipbigenie  ;  where  .be  has  degraded  the  ancient  charaqters^  by 
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«ble  gallaDtry.    Achilles  is  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile,  a  modern 
lady.* 

Voltaire,  in  seyeral  of  his  tragedies^  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all,  ib  the  deli- 
cate and  interesting  situations  which  he  has  contrived  to  introduce.  In 
these  Lies  his  chief  strength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  de- 
fects of  the  other  French  tragedians,  of  wanting  force,  and  of  being 
sometimes  too  long  and  declamatory  in  his  speeches ;  but  his  charac- 
ters are  drawn  with  spirit^  his  events  are  striking,  and  in  his  sentiments 
there  is  much  elevation.  His  Zaire,  Alzire,  Merop^,  and  Orphan  of 
China,  are  four  capital  tragedies,  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.  What 
one  might  perhaps  not  expect,  Voltaire  is,  in  the  strain  of  his  sentiments, 
the  most  religious,  and  the  most  moral,  of  all  tragic  poets. 

Though  the  musical  dramas  of  M etastasio,  ftiltil  not  the  character  of 
Just  and  regular  tragedies,  they  approach  however  so  bear  to  it,  and 
possess  so  much  merit,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  them  over  with- 
out, notice.  For  the  elegance  of  style,  the  charms  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
the  beauties  of  sentiment,  they  are  eminent.  They  abound  in  well  con- 
trived and  interesting  situations.  The  dialogue,  by  its  closeness  and 
'  »   ■  ,  ,  '  .  ■  ,,.■■■ 

*  The  ohamoterB  of  Corndlle  and  Baeine*  Are  happily   oootrasted  with  each  other,  in 
the  foUowiDg  beaotifal  lines  of  a  French  poet  which  will  gratifjr  seyerai  rwider», 

CORNEILLE. 

niura  nobilibus  majestas  evehit  afis 
Vertiee  tangentem  nuhet ;  lUnt  ordineloogo 
Ifa^aaimi  oirenm  hero^s^  fulgentibua  omnet 
Induti  trabeia,  Polyeuetot,  Cinna,  Seleaoos, 
'Kt  Cidi]%  et  ragis  aignatOB  Horatiui  ora. 

RACINE. 

Huoo  eireumvolitat  penna  alladente  Capido^ 
Yinola  triuiupbatit  insterneus  florea  aeenis  ; 
Collig't  hii>e  mo. lit  geuins,  le?fhusque  eatenis 
Uerbaa  ctHngit  doeiles,  Pjrrrhocqoe»  Titotqne, 
Pedilasqne,  ae  Uyppolytos,  qui  tponte  seqauntor 
Serritiuni,  faoileaque  ierunt  in  viucala  patmai. 
Ingentes  nimirura  antmos  C  meUits  iogens^ 
Et  qiiales  habet  ipae,  mm  her5<bus  afiUt 
Sublimes  sensus^  vox  oUi  maioula,  magnum  09, 
Nee  mortale  tonaos.    Ra^do  floit  impetu  yeiuit 
Vena  Sophocleis  non  infieianda  flaenbL 
Raeinius  GaUis  hand  visos  ante  tbeatris 
MoilJor  ingenio  teneros  induxit  amores. 
Magnanimos  quamvis  sensus  sub  pectore  verset 
Agrippiua,  Ueet  Romano  robore  Burt-hus 
PoUeat,  et  magni  generoaa  superbia  Fori 
Non  serael  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  moUia  natom 
Gredideris  Tatem ;  vox  oUia  mellea,  lenis 
Spiiitus  est ;  non  ille  animis  vim  coneitus  ioferty 
At  ooBoos  animorum  aditnt  rimatur,  et  imia 
Alentibus  oeeultos,  syren  penetrabiUs,  ictns 
Insinuans,  palpando  ferit,  Iseditque  plaeenda 
Vena  Suit  faeili  non  intermissa  nitore. 
Nee  rapidot  semper  volvit  eum  murmbre  fliicttt% 
Agnsine  sed  leni  fluitat    Seu  gramina  lambit 
Rivulus,  et  cflBco  per  prata  virentia  la{isa 
Aufiig^ens,  taoita  fluit  indeprensus  arena ; 
¥tore  mieant  ripis  iilimes  ;  hoe  Ttilgus  amantam 
ConToha,  et  laerymis  auget  rivalibos  undas ; 
Singultus  nndie  referunt,  ^emitusque  sonoras 
Ibgcttimiit,  oaolli  eemltus  imitante  susurro. 

Templ«tfu  TragoBdiae^  per  Fa  Mtrtfif  ^^Qci^tftte  Jem. 

Ooo 
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rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  ancient  Greek  * 
tragedies  ;  and  is  both  more  animated  and  more  natural,  than  the  kng 
declamation  of  thie  French  theatre.  But  the  shortness  of  the  serenl 
dramas,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much  lyric  poetry  as  belongs  to  tluf 
tort  of  composition,  often  occasions  the  course  of  the  incidents  to  be 
hurried  on  too  quickly,  and  prevents  that  consistent  display  of  charac- 
ters, and  that  full  preparation  of  events,  which  are  necessaij  to  a  pro- 
per verisimilrtude  to  tragedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  tlie  state  of  ti^gedy  in  Great  Bntaia; 
the  f^eneral  character  of  which  is,  that  it  is  more  animated  and  pasnoa- 
ate  than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irregular  and  incorrie^ct,  and  less  at- 
tentive to  decoruip  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic,  it  must  always  be 
remembered,  is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English,  therefore,  mast  be 
allowed  to  have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of  excellence  ;  thoagfa,  la 
the  execution,  they  have  not  always  joined  the  other  beauties  dial 
ought  to  accompany  the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  which  presents  itself  to  us  on  the  English  theatre,  is 
the  great  Shakspeare.  Great  he  may  be  justly  called,  ad  tiie  exteat 
and  force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and  comedy,  is  aftogeth- 
er  unrivalled.*  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  genius  shooting  wild  ;  de- 
ficient in  just  taste,  and  altogetiier  unassisted  by  knowledge  or  art-*- 
Long  has  he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation ;  much  has  been  said, 
and  much  has  been  written  concerning  him  ;  criticism  has  been  drawa 
to  the  very  dreg«,  in  conunentaries  upon  his  words  and  witticisms ;  and 
yet  it  remains,  to  this  day,  in  doubt,  whether  bis  beauties*  or  his  faalU 
be  greatest.  Admirable  scenes,  and  passages  without  number,  there 
are  in  his  plays  ;  passages  beyond  what  are  to  be  found  in  any  other 
dramatic  writer  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  one  of  hi^  plays  which  can  be 
caUed  altogether  a  good  one  or  which  can  be  read  with  uninterrupted 
pleasure  from  beginning  to  end^  Besides  the  extreme  irregularities  in 
conduct,  and  grotesque  mixtures  of  serious  and  comic  iu  one  piece,  we 
are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  unnatural  thoughts  and  barah 
expressions,  a  certain  obscure  bombast,  and  a  play  upon  words,  which 
he  is  fond  of  pursuing  ;  and  these  interruptions  to  our  pleasure  too  fre- 
quently occur,  on  occasions,  when  we  would  least  wish  to  meet  widi 
them.  All  these  faults,  however,  Shakspeare  redeems,  by  two  of  the 
greatest  excellencies  which  any  tragic  poet  can  possess  ;  hb  lively  and 
diversified  painangs  of  character ;  his  strong  and  natural  expressions  d 
passion.  These  are  his  two  chief  virtues ;  on  these  his  merit  rests.  Not- 
withstanding his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  reading  his  plays, 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows  ;  we  meet  with  men,  vq1< 
gar  perhaps  in  their  manners,  coarse  or  harsh  in  their  sentiments,  but 
still  they  are  men  ;  they  speak  with  human  voices,  and  are  actuated  by 


*  The  ckaracter  which  Diydeti  hai  dravti  of  Shakspeare  ia  not  only  jMU  hat 
monly  elegant  and  bappy.  *  He  waa  the  man,  who  of  aH  modern,  and  periiape 
poeti,  bad  the  largest  and  moat  comprehentiTe  seal.  AH  the  imam  off  naitBre 
still  present  to  htm,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriouslT-  hot  luekily.  WKen  he  deaN-ibes 
any  thing,  you  more  th.in  see  it ;  yoa  feel  it  too.  They  who  aeenae  him  of  wantii^ 
learning,  give  him  the  greatest  eommendatiohi.  He  was  natoivlly  Icsmed.  He  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  liooks  to  read  nature.  He  looked  inward,  and  found  her  tliere.  ^ 
cannot  say  lie  is  every  wlicre  alike.  Were  he  ao,  I  should  do  him  injary.  to  eonipnre 
him  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is  many  times  l^t  and  in^id  i  hia  comic  wit  de* 
generating  into  olenclies ;  his  serious  swellmg  into  bombasL  But  he  is  always  greatly 
when  snroe  great  oecaiion  is  presented  to  him.' 

Dbtdut's  Einy  on  OruMtic  Poetfj. 
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bnaaQ  passioDS ;  we  are  interested  ia  what  they  say  or  do,  because  we 
feel  that  they  are  of  the  same  nature  with  ouraelvc-,.  It  is  therefore 
ao  matter  of  wonder,  that  from  the  more  polished  and  regular,  hut  more 
cold  and  artificial  performances  of  other  poets,  the  public  should  retura 
with  pleasure  to  such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  na- 
ture. Shakspearc  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for 
himself,  a  sort  of  world  of  praeternatoral  beings.  His  witches^  ghosts^ 
fairies,  and  spirits' of  all  kinds,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
ihemselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination.  His  two  masterpieces, 
and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  gienius  chiefly  appears, 
Jtre,  Othello  and  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical  plays,  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies  ;  but  a  pecuhat 
species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  describe  the  mannere  of 
the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters,  and  to 
fix  our  ittiagination  on  the  most  interesting  events  and  revolutions  of  our 

tOwn  country.*  ir    r  u  i 

.  After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  Ian- 
gage  several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit.  But  we  have 
not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled  either  to  par- 
ticular criticism,  or  very  Wgh  praise.  In  the  tragedies  of  Dryden  and 
Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian  and  rant.  Lee  s 
Theodosius,  or  the  '  Force  of  Love,'  is  the  best  of  his  pieces,  and,  m 
«ome  of  the  scenes,  does  not  want  tenderness  and  warmth,  though  roman- 
tic in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sentiments.  Otway  was  endowed 
with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic  spirit ;  which  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  two  principal  tragedies,  *  The  Orphan,'  and  *  Venice  rre- 
served.'  In  these,  be  is  perhaps  too  ir^c ;  the  distresses  being  so  deep, 
as  to  tear  and  overwhelm  the  mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius 
and  strong  passion  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly^  gross  and  indeh- 
cate.  No  tragedies  are  less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are 
no  generous  or  noble  sentiments  in  them ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  oflen 
discovers  itself.  He  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  French  decorum  ;  and 
has  contrived  to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the 
midst  of  deep  Jragedy.  -rut 

Rowe'^  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  full  oi 
elevated  and  moral  sentiments.  The  poetry  is  often  good,  and  th«  lan- 
guage always  pure  and  elegant ;  but  in  most  of  l»is  plays,  he  is  too  Cold 
and  uninteresting ;  and  flowery  rather  than  tragic.  Two,  however,  he 
has  produced,  which  desei:ve  to  be  exempted  from  this  censure,  Jane 
Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent ;  in  both  of  which  there  are  so  many  ten- 
der and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them  justly  favourites  of  the 

Dr.  Young's  Revenge,  is  a  play  which  discovers  genius  and  fire ;  but 
wants  tenderness,  and  turns  too  much  upon  the  shocking  and  direful  pas- 
sions. In  Congreve's  Mourning  Bride,  there  are  some  fine  situations, 
and  much  good  poetry.  The  two  first  acts  are  admirable.  The  meet- 
ing of  Almeria  with  her  husband  Osmyn,  in  the  tomb  of  Anselmo,  is  one 
9f  the  most  solemn  and  striking  situations  to  be  found  in  any  tragedy. 
The  defects  in  the  catastrophe,  I  pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture.     Mr- 

•  Sec  an  excellent  defeDoe  of  Sliakspearc's  Hirt.ricnl  Plats  and  several  just  observa- 
tions on  his  peculiar  excellencies  as  a  tragic  poet,iQ  Mn.  Montague's  Eusay  on  (he  im« 
tiugv  and  geolas  of  Shakspaare. 
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those  of  DOT  own  country ;  but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridiciile  of 
SQch  maoDers  and  such  characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know  ;  and  there- 
fore, the  scene  and  subject  of  comedy,  should  always  he  laid  in  our  owa 
country,  and  in  our  own  times.  The  comic  poet  who  aims  at  correct- 
ing improprieties  and  foHies  of  behaviour,  should  study  *  to  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise.'  It  is  not  his  business  tQ  amuse  us  with  a 
tale  of  the  last  age,  or  with  a  Spanish  or  a  Frendi  intrigue,  bat  to  pre 
us  pictures  taken  from  among  ourselves  ;  to  satirize  reigning  and  pre- 
sent vices  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  faithful  copy  of  itself,  wkh  its  hu- 
mours, its  follies,  and  its  extravagancies.  It  is  only  by  laying  his  pba 
in  this  manner,  that  he  can  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.  Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow  tbit 
rule.  They  laid  the  scene  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and  adopted 
the  Greek  laws  and  customs.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  come- 
dy was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome  ;  and  that  thea 
they  contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with  translating  merely, 
the  comedies  of  Menander,  and  other  Greek  writers.  In  after  times, 
it  is  known  that  the  Romans  had  the  <  Comoedia  Togata,'  or  what  was 
founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well  as  the  '  Commdia  PaUiata^'  or 
what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks. 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds ;  comedy  of  character,  and 
comedy  0/  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of  the  play^ 
is  made  the  principal  object.  In  the  former,  the  display  of  some  peca- 
liar  character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the  action  is  contrived .  aitogethes 
with  a  view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  it.  The  French 
abound  most  in  comedies  of  character.  All  Moliere's  capital. pieces  ai« 
of  this  sort ;  his  Avare,  for  instance.  Misanthrope,  Tartuffe  ;  and  sock 
are  Destouches^s  also,  and  those  of  the  other  chief:  French  comedians* 
The  English  have  inclined  more  to  comedies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays 
of  Congreve,  and,  in  general,  in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  aioie 
story,  more  bustle,  and  action,  than  on  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advanta^,  thes^ 
two  kinds  should  he  properly  mixed  together.  Without  some  interest- 
ing and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  become  ia^ 
sipid.  There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue,  as  to  give  us  some* 
thing  to  wish«  and  something  to  fear.  The  incidents  should  so  succeed 
one  another,  as  to  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix  our  attention  ; 
while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  proper  field  for  the  exhibition  of 
character.  For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that  to  exhibit  characters 
and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.  The  action  in  comedy,  thou^  it 
demands  his  care,  in  order  to  render  it  animated  and  natural,  is  a  leas 
significaot  and  important  part  of  the  performance,  than  the  action  in  trage- 
dy :  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what  men  say,  and  how  they  behave,  that  draws 

our  attention,  rather  than  what  they  perform,  or  what  they  suff^. 

Hence  it  is  a  great  fault  to  overcharge  it  with  too  much  intrigue ;  and 
those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  fashionable  for  a  while,  carried 
on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries,  and  disguised  habits,  are 
now  justly  condemned  and  laid  aside  :  for  by  such  conduct,  the  main  use 
of  comedy  was  lost.  The  attention  of  the  spectators,  instead  of  bei^ 
directed  towards  any  display  of  character,  was  fixed  apon  the  surpiis- 
ing  turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue  ;  and  comedy  was  ^ai^ed  into 
a  mere  novel. 

In  the  management  of  characters^  one  of  the  most  oomoMn  faults  of 


^omic  writera,  is  the  carrying  of  Acm  too  far  beyond  life.  Wbererer 
fidicnle  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed 'extremely  difficult  to  hit  the  iH'ecise 
point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When  the  miser  for 
instance y  in  Plautns,  searching  the  person  whom  he  suspects  for  having 
fitolen  his  casket,  after  examining  first  his  right  hand,  and  then  his  left, 
cries  oat  *  ostende  etiam  tertiam,*  *  shew  me  your  third  hand,'  (a  stroke 
too  which  Moliere  has  copied  from  him)  there  is  no  one  but  must  be 
sensible  of  the  extravagance.  Certain  degrees  of  exaggeration  are  al- 
lowed to  the  comedian;  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and 
good  taste  ;  and  supposing  the  miser  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by 
his  jealousy  and  his  suspicions,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in 
his   wits  suspecting  another  of  having  more  than  two  hands. 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  be  clearly  distinguished  from  one  an- 
other ;  bat  the  artificial  contrasting  of  characters,  and  the  introducing 
fhem  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  gives  too  theatrical  and  affected 
an  air  to  the  piece.  '  This  is  become  too  common  a  resource  of  comic 
writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  characters,  and  display  theih  to  more 
advantage.     As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  person  arrives  upon 
the  stage,  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next  scene,  he  is  to  be  con- 
trasted with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man  ;  or  if  one  of  the  lovers  in- 
troduced be  remarkably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  his  compan- 
ion is  to  be  a  grave  and  serious  lover  ;  like  Frankly  and  Bellamy,  Cla> 
rinda  and  Jacinths,  in  Dr.  Hoadly's  Suspicious  Husband.     Such  pro- 
duction of  characters  by  pairs,  is  like  the  employment  of  the  figure  an-^ 
titbesis  in  discourse,  which,  as  1  formerly  observed,  gives  brilliancy 
indeed  upon  occasions,  but  is  too  apparently  a  rhetorical  artifice.     In 
every  sort  of  composition,  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  art.     A 
masterly  writer  will,  therefore,  give  u^  his  characters,  distinguishcdl 
rather  by  such  shades  of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  society^ 
than  marked  with  such  strong  oppositions,  as  arc  rarely  brought  into 
actual  contrast,  in  any  of  the  circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  elegant,  and  lively,  very 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  polite  conversation ;  and, 
upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean,  and  gross  expressions. 
Mere  the   French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  their  comedie<$  they  have 
preserved,   occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.     Certainly,  if  prose  be- 
longs to    any  composition  whatever,  it  is  to  that  which   imitates   the 
conversation  of  men  in  ordinary  life.     One  of  the  most  difficult  circimi- 
stances  in  writing  comedy,  and  one  too,  upon  which  the  success  of  it 
very  much  depends,   is   to  maintain,    throughout,  a  current  of  easy, 
genteel,  unaffected  dialogue,  without  pertness  and  flippancy ;  without 
too  much  studied  and  unseasonable  wit ;  without  dulness  and  formality. 
Too  few  of  our  English  comedies  are  distinguished  for  this  happy  turn 
of  conversation  ;  most  of  them  are  liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  excep- 
tions I  have  mentioned.     The  Careless  Husband,  and,  perhaps,  we  may 
add  the  Provoked  Husband,  and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  seem  to  have 
more  merit  than  most  of  them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 
general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguished 
from  tragedy.  But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  understood « 
by  a  short  history  of  its  progress  ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  carried  on  by  authors  of  different  nations. 
Tragedy  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  m#re  ancient  among  th^. 
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Greeks  than  comedy.  We  have  feirer  lights  coBcerniog  the  ori^D  aai 
progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  mosfl  probable,  is,  that,  like  tbe  other, 
it  took  its  rise  accideDtally  from  tho  diversibns  peculiar  to  the  feast  «f 
.  Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  qart :  till  by  degrees,  it  diFer^ged  i&tD 
ao  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  tiature  from  solemn  and  heroic 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  sta^^^s  of  comedy  among  the  Gieeis  ; 
which  they  call  the  ancient,  the  middle  and  the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  ^^uoat 
particular  known  persons,  who  were  brought  upon  the  stage  bj  naae. 
Of  this  nature  are  the  plays  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  of  which  are  stiU 
eitiint ;  plays  of  a  very  singular  nature,  and  wholly  different  from  ail 
compositions  which  have,  since  that  age,  borne  the  name  of  comedy. 
They  shew  what  a  turbulent  and  licentious  republic  that  of  Athens  waa» 
and  what  unrestrained  scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  thej 
could  suffer  the  most  illustrious  personages  of  their  state,  their  gene- 
rals, and  their  magistrates,  Cleon,  Lamachus,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  not  to 
mention  i^ocrates  the  philosopher,  and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  pohlic- 
]y  made  the  subject  of  comedy.  Several  of  Aristophaoe's  plays  an 
wholly  political  satires  upon  pubhc  management,  and  the  coodQct  of 
generals  and  statesmen,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  They  are  so 
full  of  political  allegories  and  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand them  without  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  history  of  thoae 
times.  They  abound,  too,  with  parodies  of  the  great  tragic  poeis,  par- 
ticularly of  Euripides  ;  to  whom  the  author  was  a  great  enemy,  amd  has 
written  two  comedies,  almost  wholly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 

Vivacity,  satire,  and  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristo- 
phanes. Genius  and  force  he  displays  upon  many  occasions ;  but  im 
performances,  upon  the  whole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  as  any  hig^ 
opinion  of  the  Attic  taste  of  wit,  in  his  age.  They  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  been  composed  for  the  mob.  The  ridicule  employed  in  them  m 
extravagant ;  the  wit,  for  the  most  part,  buffoonish  and  farcicai  ;  the 
personal  raillery,  biting  and  cruel ;  and  the  obscenity  that  reigns  im. 
them,  is  gross  and  intolerable.  The  treatment  given  by  this  coBMedian^- 
to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  in  the  play  of  '  The  Cloads,'  is  well- 
known  ;  but  however  it  might  tend  to  disparage  Socrates  in  the  puhlic 
esteem,  P.  Brumoy,  in  his  Theatre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that  it  coold 
not  have  been,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  the  cause  of  decreeing  the 
death  of  that  philosopher*  which  did  not  happen  till  twenty-three  jeass 
after  the  representation  of  Aristophane's  Clouds.  There  is  a  choms 
in  Aristophane's  plays  ;  but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.  It  is 
partly  serious,  partly  comic  ;  sometimes  mingles  in  the  action,  some* 
times  addresses  the  spectators,  defends  the  author,  and  attack  his 
enemies. 

Soon  after  the  days  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  pecsons 
on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  conaeqaence  to  the 
public  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.  The  chorus  also  was,  at  this 
period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an  instrameot 
of  too  much  license  and  abuse.  Then,  what  is  called  the  middle  come- 
dy, took  rise  ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.  Ficti- 
tious names  indeed,  were  employed  ;  but  living  p<ersons  were  still  attack- 
ed ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  known.  Of 
these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains.  To  them  succeeded  the  new 
comedy  ;  when  the  stage  bebg  obliged  to  desist  wholly  from  personal 
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jndieql^,  lie^pe,  what  it  is  now,  the  picture  of  manneFS  and  characters, 
int  not  of  particalar  penona.  MeQander  waa  the  most  distinguished 
anthor,  of  this  kind,  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  hoth  from  the  imitations 
of  hi|D  by  Terence,  and  the  account  gi?en  of  him  hy  Plutarch,  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  that  his  writings  have  perished  ;  as  he  appears 
tO'haFe  reformed,  in  a  very  high  degree,  the  puhlic  taste,  and  to  have 
jet  the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy. 
.  The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among 
,the  ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence  ;  both  of  whom 
fWere  formed  upon  the  Greek  writers.  Plautus  is  distinguished  for  very 
.expressive  language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comica.  As  he 
wrote  in  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the 
^dramatic  art,  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He  opens  his  plays  with 
prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  subject  of  the  whole  piece. 
The  representation  too,  and  the  action  of  the  comedy,  are  sometimes 
.unfounded  ;  the  actor  departing  from  his  character  and  addressing  the 
•Itudience.  There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scurrility  in  Plautus ;  too 
jnach  of  <)uaint  conceit,  and  play  upon  words.  But  withal,  be  displays 
^ore  variety,  and  more  force  than  Terence.  His  characters  are  always 
iltrongly  marked,  though  sometimes  coarsely.  His  Amphython  has  been 
copied  both  by  Holiere  and  by  Dryden  ;  and  his  Miser  also  (in  the  Au- 
lularia),  is  the  foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has 
jbeen  once  and  again  inutated  on  the  Flnglish  stage.  Than  Terence, 
^othing  can  be  more  delicate,  more  polished  and  elegant.  His  st^le  is 
ja  model  of  the  purest  and  most  graceful  Latinity.  His  dialo^e  is  al- 
jwfiys  decent  and  correct ;  and  he  jpossesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the 
jart  of  relating  with  that  beautiful  and  picturesque  simplicity,  which 
.never  fails  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable. 
The  situations  which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting  ; 
,and  many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  consi- 
'dered  as  the  founder  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has  of  late  years, 
.been  revived,  and  of  whiqh  1  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  speak. 
:If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  and  strength.  Both  in  his 
.characters,  and  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  uniformity 
.throughout  all  his  plays  ;  he  copied  Henander,  and  is  said  not  to  have 
.equalled  him.*  In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  an  union  would 
t>e  requisite  of  the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  grace  and  cor- 
xectness  of  Terence. 

When  we  enter  on  the  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first  ob- 
jects which  presents  itself,  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  been  re- 
markably fertile  in  dramatic  productipns.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin,  and 
Calderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who  is 
by  much  the  most  £unous  of  them,  is  said  to  have  written  above  a  thou- 
IMnd  plavs ;  but  our  surprise  at  the  number  of  his  productions  will  be  di- 
minishea,  bv  being  informed  of  their  nature.  From  the  account  which 
M.  Perron  ae  Gastera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of  them^  it  would  seem  that 


*  JoKqt  CiB«r  bM  meu  ut  hit  opinion  of  Terence,  in  the  IbUowiog  lines,  which  <re 
pmcired  in  the  life  of  Tcrenoe,  aicribed  to  Suetonius  : 
Ta  qaoqae,  ta  in  sammis  b  dimidiate  Mennnder, 
Poncris.  et  merito  pari  sermonis  amator  s 
Lenihus  atqne  utinam  seriptis  a^iuneia  foret  yis 
Comioa  at  nquato  virtas  polleret  honore 
Cum  Grrds,  neque in h^  despeetus  partejaceres ; 
Vnnia  hoe  mteeror,  et  doleo  tibi  decise,  Tercntft 

ppp 
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COT  Sha][fipeare  is  perfectly  a  regtilar  and  metfaodtcal  author,  n 
parisoD  of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all  regard  to  the  three  oni^et,  or 
to  ahj  of  the  established  forms  of  dramatic  writing,  One  plaj  diei 
includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  dna^ 
the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the  nett  in  Italy,  and  the  third  to  AMau 
His  plays  are  mostly  of  the  histoncal  kind,  founded  on  the  annuls  of  the 
country  ;  and  they  are  generally,  a  sort  of  tragi-comediea  ;  or  a  wdoLr 
ture  of  heroic  speeches,  serious  incidents,  war  and  slaaghter,  whfa  undr 
ridicule  and  buffoonery  Angels  and  god^,  virtues  and  vices,  chrktni 
religion  and  pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  togetiier.  is 
short  they  are  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions  ;  fall  of  the  lo- 
mantic  and  extravagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  thst 
in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of  genior, 
and  much  force  of  imagination  ;  many  well  drawn  characters  ;  masiy 
happy  situations  ;  many  striking  and  interesting  surprises  ;  and  froa 
the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dramatic  writers  of  other  coantriei 
are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  their  materials.  He  hims^  apolo* 
gises  for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composition,  from  the  prevaS- 
ing  taste  of  his  countrymen,  who  delighted  in  a  variety  of  events,  is 
strange  and  surprising  adventures,  and  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  mock 
more  than  in  a  natural  and  regularly  conducted  story.  ' 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  tbst  it  is 
correct,  chaste,  and  decent.     Several  writers  of  considerable  ndte  it 
has  produced,  such  as  Regnard,  Dufresny,  Danconrt,  and  Marivattx ; 
but  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  wfaisa 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous  Mo- 
liere.     There  is,  indeed,  no  author  in  all  the  iroitAri  and  disungoisbei 
'Bge  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Mt^ere, 
or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  lua  own 
art,   according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics.     Vohaite 
t>oldly  pronounces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of  any  ^^  or 
country  ;  nor,  perhaps,  is  this  the  decision  of  mere  partiality ;  Ibrtak^ 
ing  him,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to  be  prefe'rrei 
to  him.     Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.     He  hai 
selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the  times 
in  which  he  lived,  and  he  has  generallv  placed  the  ridicule  justly.     He 
possessed  strong  comic  powers  ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry  ;  and 
bis  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.     His  comedies  in  verse,  such  as  the 
Misanthrope  and  Tartufie,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  comedy,  in  which  vice 
is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.     In  his  prose  come- 
dies, though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  there  is  never  any  thing 
found  to  offend  a  modest  ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and 
virtue.      Together  with  those  high  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some 
defects  which  Voltaire,  though  his  professed  panegyrist,  candidiy  admits. 
He  is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling  of  his  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhibition  of  characters,  than  to  the  ci»« 
duct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravelhng  is  frequently  brought  on  with  two 
little  preparation,  and  in  an  improbable  manner.     In  his  verse  come- 
dies, be  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  interesting,  and  too  full  of  long 
speeches  ;  and  in  his  more  risible  pieces  in  prose,  he  is  censured  for 
being  too  farcical.     Few  writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the 
bpirif,,  ^r  attained  thft  true  end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole. 
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B»  Moliere*     His  Tariig^t^  in, the  style  of  grare  comedy,  and  his  Avare^ 
in  the  gay*  are  accounted  his  two  capital  productions. 

From  the  English  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greatcfr 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  holder  strokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  than  are  to  be  found  on  any  other  modern  stage.  Humour  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  English  nation.  The 
nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours  ;  and  that  unrestrained  liberty 
which  our  manners  allow  to  evc^ry  man,  of  lining  entirely  after  his  own 
taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  pf  singularity  of  character,  and 
io  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereiis,  in  |* ranee,  the  ^ 
influence  of  a  despotic  court,  the  more  established  subordination  of 
ranks*  and  the  universal  observance  of  the  forms  pf  politeness  and  deco- 
Txijxiy  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity  oyer  the  outward  behavior  and 
characters  of  men.  Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can 
flow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Britain  than  in  France.     But  it  is  ex- 

ft 

tremely   unfortunate,  that^  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the  comic  Spirit  in  Britain^  there  should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit 
of  indecency  and  l^centipusness,  as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  bet 
.yond  that  of  any.  nation,  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  ag*e,  however,  pf  Engjiish  comedy,  was  not  infected  by  this 
spirit.     Neither  the  plays  of  Sl^akspeare,    nor  those  of  Ben  Jonson, 
can  1>e   accused  of  immoral  tei^dency.    Shakspeare*s  general  charac- 
ter, which  I  gave  io  the  last  lecture,  appears  with  as  great  advantage  in 
.his  comedies  as  in  his  tragedies  ;  a  strong,  fertile^  and  creative  genius, 
irregular  in  conduct,  employed  too  often  in  amusing  the  mob,  but  singu- 
larly rich  and  hap|>y  in .  the  description  of  characters  and  manners. 
JoDSon  is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  stiff  and  pedan- 
tic ;  though  not  destitute  of  dramatic  genius.    In  the  plays  of  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher^  much   iancy  and  invention  appear,  and  several 
beautiful  passages  may  be  found,     l^ut,  in  general  they  abound  with 
romantic  and  improbable  incidents,    with  overcharged  and    unnatural 
characters,  and  with  coarse  and  grpss  allusions,    '^hose  comedies  of  the 
last  age,  by  the  change  of  public  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conyersa- 
tion,  since  their  time«  are  now  become  tpo  obsolete  to  be  very  agreeable. 
For  we  must  observe,  that  comedy^  depending  much  on  the  prevailing 
xnodes   of  external  behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated    than  any 
other  species  of  writing  ;  .and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us,  and 
loses  its  power  of  pleasing,     This  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
the  comedies  of  our  own  country,  where  the  change  of  manners  is  more 
sensible  an^d  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.    In. our  own  coun- 
try, the  present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness  ; 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth ;  whereas,  in  the  writ-  * 
ings  of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this  kind, 
and,  of  course,  are  Jess  hurt  by  the  want  of  it.     Plautus  appeared  more 
antiquated  to  the  Romans,  4n  the  age  of  Augustus,  than  he  does  now  to 
utt.    It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon  genius,  that,  not- 
withstantfing  these  disadvantages,  his  character  of  Falstaff  is  to  this  dagr 
I     admired,  and  his  '*  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  read  with  pleasure. 
!         It  was  not  till  the  aera  of  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  that  the 
licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the  courts 
I     and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  pecnhar  manner,  upon  comedy  as 
^     its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained  possession  of  it. 
It  was  then  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and, 
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with  some  exceptions,  th^  hero  of  every  comedy.  The  riSctde  wai 
throwa»  not  upoQ  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more  commonly  upon  chulity 
and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  comtDonly,  in 
appearance,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man; 
but  throughout  the  play,  he  is  set  up  as  the  model  of  a  fine  g;entlecBUi; 
and  the  agreeable  impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  licentioaDieaSy 
is  lefl  upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  evjoywtiA 
^  life ;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  matt 
form.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  enteftainmeDta  as 
iiiese  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  upon  Uie  comic  sta^ 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  hot  thrDttgh- 
out  the  reigns  of  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  and  down  to  ttie  dajs^ 
of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  tiie  restora- 
lipa ;  in  whose  comedies,  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  fbund  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  mirka  a 
hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  he  went  along  with  die 
manners  of  the  times ;  and  has  carried  through  all  hia  comedies,  thai 
vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness,  which  was  then  fashionable.  In  some 
of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion,  even  in  that  age,  i 
prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  stage.* 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Gibber,  Vanburgh,- Farquhar,  and  Congreve.  Gibber  has  written  a 
great  many  comedies ;  and  though  in  several  of  them,  there  be  mock 
sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are  so 
forced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents,  as  to  have  generally  sunk  intt 
obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued  in  high  fiivoar  wi^ 
the  public,  '  The  Careless  Husband,'  a^d  '  The  Provoked^  Husband.* 
The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  aqd  easy  turn  of  the  dialogae  ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too  is 
the  conduct, .  apd  m  the  tendency.  The  latter, '  The  Provoked  Hos- 
band,'  (which  was  the  joint  production  of  Vanburgh  and  Gibber)  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the  English  language.  It  H 
liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  having  a  double  plot ;  as  Cb^ 
incidents  of  the  Wronghead  fanaily,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley's,  are 
separate,  and  independent  of  each  other.  But  this  irregularity  is  com- 
pensated bv  the  natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy 
strokes  of  ^mour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised 
to  find  so  unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose 
authors ;  for,  in  its  general  straio,it  is  calculated  to  expose  licentiousne^ 
and  folly ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit  and  ease ;  but  he  is,  to  the  hst 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  all  our 
comedians.  His  '  Provoked  Wife^  is  full  of  such  indecent  sentiments 
:ind  allusions,  as  ought  to  explode  it  out  of  all  reputable  society.  Uia 
'  Relapse'  is  equally  censurable  ;  and  these  are  his  only  two  considera- 


*  *  The  mirth  which  he  cEcitet  in  comedy  will,  perhapt,  be  foand  oot  lo  mueb  Co  -..^ 
from  any  oiiginal  humour,  or  peculiarity  of  obancter,  nicely  diidngtiitbed,  nd  d9igently 
]Hirsu€d,  as  from  incktents  and  droQroiUQoes,  artiSeet  and  mrpriaeir  from  jeiti  of  aetkM 
rather  than  tentimenL  What  he  had  of  hvmoroiit  or  patsooate,  he  aeema  to  k«fe  hftS, 
net  from  nature,  but  fram  other  poets :  if  not  alwayi  a  plagiary,  yet,  at  leaat,  m.  ipvitrtwv 
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Me  pieces.     Congreve  is,  unqdestionably  a  writer  of  fr^nius.    He  iff 

Ihre)y«  witty,  and  sparkling ;  fall  of  character,  anil  full  of  action.    His 

chief  fknlt  ds  a  comic  writer  is,  that  he  overflows  with  wit.     it  is  often 

introdaced  nnseasonably ;  and,  almost  every  where,  there  is  too  great 

i  proportion  of  it  for  natural  well-bred  conversation.*     Farquhar  is  a 

Kght  and  gay  writer ;  less  correct  and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve  : 

Wt  he  has  more  ease  ;  and,  perhaps  fnlly  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis 

comica.     The  two  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  his  f^ays,  are  the 

^'Recroiting  Officer,'  and  the  '  Beaux  Stratagem.'     I  say,  the  least  ex- 

c^eptionable  ;  for,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  both  Coogreve  and  Far- 

quhar^s  plays  is  immond.     Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose 

intrigae,  and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continually  held 

up  to  view  ;  as  if  the  assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could 

be    amused  with  none  but  vicious  objects.     The  indelicacy  of  these 

writerSy  in  the  female  characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly 

remarkable.     Nothing  can  be  more  awkward  than  their  representa- 

fiona  of  a  woman  of  virtue  and  honour.     Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any 

female  characters  in  their  plan's  except  two  :  wotnen  of  loose  principles ; 

or,  women  of  affected  manners,  when  they  attempt  to  draw  a  character 

of  virtue. 

The  censure  which  1  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  come* 
dians,  is  far  from  being  overstrained  or  severe.     Accustomed  to  the 
indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and  humour  of 
it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observation.     But  all  foreign- 
ers, the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated 
and  more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonishment. 
Voltaire,  who  is,  assuredly,  none  of  the  most  austere  moralists,  plumes 
himself  not  a  little  upon  the  superior  hienseance  of  the  French  theatre  ; 
and  says,  that  the  language  of  English  comedy  is  the  language  of  de- 
bauchery, not  of  politeness.     M.  Moralt,  in  his  letters  upon  the  French 
ind  En^ish  nations,  ascribes  the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to 
comedy,  as  its  chief  cause.     Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  Kke  that  of  no 
Other  country  ;  it  is  the  school  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  fami- 
£arise  themsehred  with  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice> 
but  as  mere  gaiety.    As  for  comedies,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in 
^is  observations  upon  dramatic  poetry,  (he  English  have  none  ;  they 
have,  in  their  place,  satires,  full  indeed,  of  gaiety  and  force,  but  without 
morals,  and  without  taste  ;  sans  moenrs^  et  sans  gout.     There  is  no  won- 
der,  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaims,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism,  should 
Ibave  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indehcacy  of  Eng- 
lish comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used  ;  conclud- 
ing his  invective  against  it  in  these  words  :    *  How  odious  ought  those 
writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their  native  country  ; 
employing  the  talents  which  they  have  received  from  their  Maker  most 
traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and  disfigure 
his  creatures.     If  the  come^es  of  Congreve  did  not  rack  him  with  re- 
morse, in  his  last  moments,  he  must  have  been  lost  to  all  sense  of  vir- 
I     tue.'     Vol.  II.  47d. 

I  am  happy,  however,  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of  late 
. ' 

f  *  Dr.  Johmon  tays  of  MiDy  in  his  fife  Umt  '  his  penonages  are  s  kind  of  intelleetoal 
IsMttion ;  every  aentenae  it  to  ward,  or  to  itrike  i  the  eonteat  of  imartnets  is  never 
tntdrmitfeed  »  his  wit  is  a  meteor^  phiying  to  and  fro,  with  alternate  eomiKationt.* 
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years,  a  sensible  reformation  has  began  to  take  place  in  Engiish  oomedy* 
We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  oar  public  enterCaimiieili 
rest  wholly  upon  pn^igate  characters -and  scenes  ;  and  our  later  coom* 
dies,  of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from  Uie  licentioiisoefli  of 
former  times,  f  f  they  have  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  writ  of 
Congreve  and  Farquhar,  in  which  respect  they  must  be  confiwHcdts  he 
somewhat  deficient :  this  praise,  however,  they  justly  merit*  of  hdog 
innocent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  much  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  times,  more  diaale  and 
inofiensive  than  oars,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  prodaced  a^- 
cics  of  comedy,  of  still  a  graver  turn  than  any  that  I  have  yet  meiitiaB«- 
•ed.  This  which  is  called  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and  was  tenn- 
<ed  by  its  opposers.  La  Comedia  LarmoyanU^  is  not  altogether  a  modem 
invention.  Several  of  Terence^s  plays,  as  the  Andria,  in  particQiar, 
partake  of  this  character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Meaan- 
der,  we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  comedies,  also,  were 
ef  the  same  land.  The  nature  of  this  composition  does  not,  by  any 
means,  exclude  gaiety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the  chief  stress  upon 
tender  and  interesting  situations  ;  it  aims  at  being  sentimental,  and  touch- 
ing the  heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents  ;  it  makes  our  pleasure 
arise,  not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears 
of  affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele ^s  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  approaches 
to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  received  by  the 
pablic.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  compositions  of  ttus 
kind,  whir.h  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation  ;  such  as  the 
^{Melanide,'  and  '  Frejugi^  a  la  Mode,'  of  La  Chauss^e ;  the  *  Pere  de  Fa- 
iniUe,'  of  Diderot ;  iiie  '  Cenie,'  of  Mad.  Graffigny  ;  and  the  *  Nanine,' 
and  '  L'Enfant  Prodigue,'  of  Voltaire. 

When  tiiis  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a  great 
coutrovcrsy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  innovation  in  composition.  It  is  not  comedy,  said  they,  for 
•it  is  not  founded  on  laughter  and  ridicule.  It  is  not  tragedy,  for  it  does 
not  involve  us  in  sorrow,  fiy  what  name  then  caa  it  be  called  ?  or  what 
pretensions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dramatic  writing  ?  Bat 
this  was  trifling,  in  the  most  egregious  manner,  with  critical  names  and 
distinctions,  as  if  these  had  invariably  fixed  the  essence,  and  ascertained 
the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  composition.  Assuredly^  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on  one  precise  jnodeL  Some  may 
be  entirely  light  and  gay  ;  others  may 'incline  more  to  the  serious  ;  some 
may  partake  of  both ;  and  all  of  them,  properly  executed,  may  furnish 
agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different 
tastes  of^  men.*  Serious  and  tender-comedy  lias  no  tide  to  claim  to 
itself  the  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gaiety. 
But  when  it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  usurping  the  province 
of  any  other  ;  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  certajoly 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  of  dramatic  writing. 

*  '  Ily  a  beaucoup  de  tret  bonnet  placet  oii  il  lie  /«giie  qae  de  la  gajet6:  d'aotrts 
toQiet  acrieuset ;  d'autret  melang^ea  ;  d'aotrea  o(k  ratteodritaeBicAt'Va  jw^av  lanae^ 
II  ne  faitt  dooner  ^xcluiton  k  aueuoe  genre ;  et  u  Pon  me  drmnirHtj  ^iiel  giwiie  cat  la 
cadUcur?    Je  i^poodrois  eelfii  qui  est  le  aueminut^'  TUUtiaa& 
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If  it  become  uulipid  and  drawling,  this  most  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of 
the  author,  not  to  tbe  nature  of  the  compoeition,  which  may  admit  much 
liveliness  and  Yivacity. 

hjk  general,  wha^ver  form  comedy  assumes,  whether  gay  or  serious, 
it  may  always  be  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  advancing  in  true  polite- 
ness, ivhen  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designed  for  public 
amusement,  are  cleared  from  indelicate  sentiment,  or  immoral  tenden- 
cy. Though  the  licentious  buffooneiy  of  Aristophanes  amused  the 
Greeks  for  a  while,  they  advanced  by  degrees  to  a  chaster  and  juster 
taste  ;  and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concluded  to  take 
place  among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour,  dramatic  compo- 
sitions of  such  a  strain  and  spirit  as  entertained  the  Greeks  and  Romans,. 
in  the  days  of  Menaader  and  Terence. 
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AcetnU^  tlirown  fiffther  Uwk  from  the  ter* 
Biination  b  the  Enftfiah  HdHi  ifli  aay  fxber 
Hn^gumt^  89.  Seldom  more  iIiab  one  to 
BoiHiS  vtmli^  99.  GoTem  the  mee- 
mre  of  Bogliah  Tene,  S88. 

AAtOMb^  hii  efaerwter  in  the  DM  ezamin- 
ed»iS8. 

Jieti&n^  inoeh  ned  to  emtet  hmgoage  hi  an 
imperfeet  itete,  57.  anil  \jy  tnoieot  orm- 
ton  and  playera,  5t.  Fundamental  role 
off  yrmwietj  in»  SSft.  Caoiion  with  res- 
pcet  to,  990.  Li  epie  poetiy,  the  rcqm- 
.aitea  of,  483. 

Ac$^  the  divukm  of  a  plaj  hito  five,  an 
arhitraiy  Umhation,  iSt.  These  panaea 
in  TopreMntation  onght  to  laS  proper- 
1r,499. 

Jiaamf  his  eharaoter  in  Mitten's  Piwadise 
Loat,451. 

MtHmn.  general  fkw  <lf  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasorea  of  the  Imagination,  88.  His 
iirvoeatioo  of  the  mnse  in  his  Campaign 
•ensored^  44.  Blemishes  in  his  style,  \f3&^ 
IM.  111.  Ease  and  perspienity  of,  Il4, 
115.  117.  Hia  heantifnl  deaeription  of 
light  and  eoloors,  190.  Instaaee  of  his 
use  of  metaphor,  148.  Improper  use  of 
ilmfllics^  165.  lUs  general  oharaeter  as  a 
writer^  187.    Charaeter  of  the  Spcetator, 

198.  Critical  eiamination  of  some  of  those 
papers,  194  Bemarks  on  his  eritieism 
of  TasBoTs  Amhita,  995,  note.  His  tra- 
ce^ of  Cato  oritieally  ezambed,  457. 469. 

Jiiectivest  eommon  to  all  langoages,  80. 
How  they  eame  to  be  classed  with  noons, 
ibid 

Mverbt^  their  natnre  and  dse  defined,  84. 
Importsmee  of  their  position  in  a  senteaee 
ilhntrated,  109. 

«4Bfieid  of  Virgil,  eritieat  examination  of  that 
poem,  497.  The  snbjeet,  ibid.  Action, 
498.  Is  deficient  in  characters,  ihid, 
Bistrihotion  and  mana^ment  of  the  suIk 
jeet,  ibid.  Abounds  with  awfbl  and  ten- 
der scenes,  4S9.  The  descent  of  JBness 
into  hell,  ibid.  The  poem  left  unfiniriied 
hy  Virgil,  44a 

JBteMnest  a  comparison  between  him  and 
Bemoathenei^  849. 

JBaefadtUf  his  character  aa  a  tragic  writer, 
470. 

jEtna^  remaib  on  Vh^rs  dcasriptioo  of 
that  mountain,  48L  And  on  that  by  Sir 
Itichard  Blackmore,  49. 

AffeetaUm,  the  disadTintages  of,  in  pnblie 
speaking,  996. 

Jign^  four,  peeuHarir  fhiltftd  in  learned 
men.  poiot«1  ont,  947. 

Menaidif  his  comparison  between  soblhni- 
ty  in  natoni  and  moral  oibiects,  99,  nc/e. 
Instance  of  his'  happy  allosrao  to  figures, 

199.  Character  or  bis  Fleaaores  of  the 
Imagination,  401. 

JUphaBet  of  letters,  the  eonrideratUm  which 


led  to  the  invention  of,  68.   Bemote  obF 
scnrity  of  this  invention,  69.   The  alphas 
bets  of  diilerent  nations  derived  from  one . 
common  source,  ibid. 

AUegm^t  esplained,  150.  Anciently  a  Ai- 
vonrite  method  of  conveying  imtmctions, 
151.  Allegorical  penonages  improper  a-' 
gents  in  epic  poetry,  489.  449. 

Ambigtdtii  in  s^lc^  from  whenee  it  pro- 
ceeds, 109. 

AmpH/ication  in  speech,  what,  171.  Iti 
principal  instrument,  ibid. 

American  languages,  the  figurative  style  of, 
60  197. 

AnagneriMy  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 
460. 

Annak  and  history,  die  distinction  between, 
965. 

AndenU  and  modems  disiingnished,  947. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  948.  The  progress  of 
Icnowledge  favooraUe  to  the  modems,  m 
forming  a  comparison  between  them,  949. 
In  philosophy  and  histeiy,  ibid.  The  ef- 
forts of  geoiuB  greater  among  the  ancients, 
950.  A  mediocrity  of  genius  now  mor^ 
difinsed,  951. 

Antithem$,  in  language  explained,  167. 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censored,  168. 

Apttirofhe  the  nature  of  this  figure  ocplain- 
ed.  lot.    Fine  one  from  Cicero^  860,  nou, 

Arbian  Nights  Entertainment,  a  character 
of  those  tales,  974. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  chaneter,  980. 

•^^^lAitof,  character  of  his  epistolary  wilt- 
ing, 378. 

Architecture,  snblimity  in,  whenee  it  arises, 
98.    The  sources  of  beanty  in,  49. 

Afgumenu,  the  proper  management  of  in 
a  discourse,  916.  Analytic  and  synthe- 
tic methods,  917.  Arrangement  of,  918^ 
Are  not  to  be  too  much  multiplied,  980. 

Arieeie,  charaeter  of  his  Orlando  Fnrioso^ 
974.445. 

Arietotlef  his  rales  for  dramatic  and  epie 
composition,  whence  derived,  85.  Hia 
definition  of  a  sentence,  101 .  His  extend- 
ed sense  of  the  term  metaphor,  148. 
Character  of  his  style,  177.  180.  His  in- 
stitntions  of  rhetoric,  848.  945.  His  de- 
finition of  tragedy  eonsMered,  459.  His 
•  observations  on  tragic  characters^  465. 

AriHop/umegf  character  of  his  coBMdies,  480. 

Arithmetical  figures,  universal  character^ 
68. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  seirlee  per- 
formed in  the  procession  of  bringing  it 
back  to  Mount  Zion,4l8. 

Armetreng,  character  of  his  Ait  of  Preserv- 
ing Health,  408. 

Art,  works  of,  cooridered  as  a  Morce  of 
beauty,  49. 

Articiee,  in  language,  the  use  of,  79.    Their 
importance  in  the  English  language  illns 
trated,  74. 
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^rftctttof»«n,  eleftrnesi  of,  neeeaniy  in  pob* 
lie  speaking,  329. 

^ttoaatiom,  ftcademieal,  recommended, 
34J.  Instruetioni  for  tbe  regulation  of, 
344. 

Athenian*  aneient,  character  of,  238.  Eio* 
quence  of,  239. 

Atlerifwjfftk  more  harmonioQS  writer  than 
TtllotBon,  •  8.  Critical  examination  of 
6ne  of  hb  sermons,  29^  His  «xordiam 
to  a  3«)th  of  January  sermon  309. 

Attict  and  Asiani)  parties  at  Rome,  ac- 
count of,  247. 

^^tthora  \Hitty  why  no  friends  to  criticism, 
26.  Why  the  most  ancient  afibrd  the  most 
atnking  instances  of  sublimity.  36.  Must 
write  with  purity  to  gain  eateem,  90, 91. 

a 

JBncon,  his  obsenrations  on  romances,  373. 

JSaUad*,  haye  great  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  a  people  373.  Were  tbe  first  ve- 
hicles of  historical  knowledge  and  ioitrue* 
tion.  379. 

JJar,  the  eloquence  of  dcimed,  286.  Why 
more  eoitfined  than  the  pleadings  before 
ancient  tribunals,  253.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  bar, 
and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies  268. 
In  irhat  respect  ancient  pleading  diifer 
from  those  of  modern  tiilies,  iintt  In- 
(tractions  for  pleaders,  269. 313. 

JBarda,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law 
and  civilization,  5f9. 

Basrtrfo,  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  178. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  291. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  their  characters 
as  dramatic  poets.  483. 

Beauty,  the  cmotTbn  raised  by,  distingoldi- 
ed  from  that  of  sublimity,  45.  Is  a  term 
of  vague  application,  ibid.  CokHirt,  46. 
Figures,  ibtd,  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty, 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  47.  The 
human  countenance.  48.  Works  of  art 
49.  The  influence  of  fitness  and  de^n 
ill  our  ideas  of  beauty,  ibid.  Beauty  m 
.  literary  composition,  SO.  Novelty,  ibid. 
Imitation  51. 

Berffenu. .%  German  critic,  writes  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sublimity  of  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, 35. 

Berkeley  bishop,  character  of  his  Dialogues 
on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  369. 

Biosp'aphy.  as  the  class  of  historical  com- 
position, characterised,  365. 

Machnore  Sir  Richard,  remarks  on  his 
description  of  Mount  JElna,  43. 

Biockxoell,  his  character  as  a  writer.  188. 

Bifiieau^  bis  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 
404. 

Bo&ntrhrokey  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his 
style,  109'  119.  A  beautiful  climax  from, 
1.16.  A  beautiful  metaphor  from,  143. 
His  gcnes'al  character  as  a  politician  and 
yhilosopher .  ibid.  His  general  character 
as  a  writer,  189.343. 

BonU}a9t\n  writing  described,  44. 

Bos»Uf  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  420. 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  the  Iliad, 
421. 

Botniet,  Mi  iuitanees  of   apostrophes  to 


personified  objeelt,  ia  his  fnnersl  orHiait 
160,  note.  Cooekision  of  his  fuaeral  €» 
tion  on  tbe  Priiwe  of  Coode,  ^86. 

Britain^  Great,  not  eminent  for  tbesfcod;  i 
eloquence,  251.  Compared  with  frsBK 
in  this  respect,  3S2. 

Bruyere,  his  paraUel  between  the  doqoeiK 
of  the  pulpit  aD«l  the  bar.  280,  n»te. 

BuchanoHt  his  charanter  as  an  hiilfldiii 
364. 

Building,  hov  rendered  sqblime,  32. 

C. 

Cadmta  accoitot  of  his  alphabet  6^ 

CxtaPa  Cocamentariea,  the  style  of  cy^ 
acterised  35.  koonaidered  ^  Bersem 
as  a  standard  of  aubbme  writing.  Hid,  Ii* 
stance  of  his  Imppy  talent  in  bittonal 
)>Himing,  36.,  wOe.  His  cbarseier  tf 
Terence  the  draroatiat.  481,  note, 

Camoent,  critical  examiuatioo  of  lii8Liiii4 

*  446.    Coufuaed  machinery  a£,  t^  46. 

Campbell  Ih*.  his  observacioos  oa  fiagiidi 
panicles,  79«  note 

Carmel.  Mount    metaphorical  sUnnoDi  to 
.  in  Hebrew  |ioetry,  415. 

Castnur    his  character  as  a  lyric  poet  a9i 

Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  is  dis* 
matie  representations,  460 

CoudiifM  Forks  Livy's  happy  deseriptioBflr 
the  disgrace  of  the  Soman  aroiy  tbve, 
360. 

Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  chansitf> 

85.  The  remains  of  it  where  to  be  ismA, 

86.  Foetry  iu  character.  .380 
Charaetero,  the  dangers  of  labooring  am 

too  much  in  historical  works,  363..  Tas 
due  requisites  of,  in  tragedy.  464. 

Chinete  langoage,  character  of;  SI.  Av 
writing,  67. 

Chivalry,  origin  of,  374-  ^    . 

Chorue,  ancient,  deseribed,  455.  Wislbe 
origin  of  tragedy,  ibid,  lowfeamea 
of,  ibid.  How  H  might  propel^ team* 
doced  on  the  noodem  theatre,  4157. 

Chronology,  a  due  attention  to,  neoatBJ  v 
historical  eonipositions,  3^5. 

Chrysottome,   St  his  oratorical  ehins»t 

Cibber,  bis  eharaater  as  a  drttDSbs  vnur, 
484, 

a'ccr«,hisideasof  taitcl6,  Jisfe;  ^^ 
tinction  between  amare  and  AliS[^  ^'^ 
His  observatMus  on  style,  108.    \^  ^ 
tentive  to  the  beauties  of  climsx;  lis-  ^ 
the  most  harmonioos  of  all  '"^''V^' 
His   remarks  on  the  power  of  ■»"»" 
orations,    123.      ffis  stteotion Jo  aw 
ny  too  visHde,  127.   lostaoocof  M-g* 
py  talent  of  adapting  sound  totf»^J^ 
His  account  of  the  origin  of  ig^^ 
language,  136.    His  obserfi^^^  "^ 
ing  language  to  the  sobjjrt,  i*^    j^ 
rule  for  the  use  of  "s«t»P""'w    «.«« 
stance  of  antithesis  m.  168.    TheJ^ 
of  speech  called  vbion,  IH.   »» J«w°^ 
against  bestowmg  profose  w^'"?^^ 
an  oration,  174.    His  distinetioo  rf  i^^ 
176.    His  own  character  as  s*nW3>  ^ 
His  character  of  the  Grewsn  oiswn, 
His  own  eharaater  •»   «»  ^^' 
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*B<inapared  ^b  Demoitlienei,  947.  Mas- 
terly MMMtrophc  in,  960,  note.  Hii  me- 
thod or  stnOjing  the  judiobtl  eauies  he 
undertook  to  plead,  S70.  State  of  the 
proaecation  of  Avitoa  Claeotitii,  S7d. 
Anolyaia  of  Cioero'i  ovltion  fior  him,  ibid. 
The.  exordium  of  his  seoond  oration  a- 
gminat  iiuUus,  dO€.    ilis  method  of  pre- 

taring  iDtrodactiaus  to  ^is  ontions  S08. 
Excelled  in  narratioot  314.  His  defence 
of  IVf  itOy  «6id.  dl9.  Instance  of  the  pa- 
thetic  io  his  last  oration  agiuDSt  Verres, 
384.     Charaetterof  his  treatise  db  Ora- 

./ore,  345.  <  haracter  of  his  diaiogoea^  369. 
Hia  epiMles..371. 
Cterendbn,     lord     remarks  on  his    stjle, 

10&.     Uis  aharaeter  as  an  historian,  364. 
€Uarke,  Dr.  the  stjie  of  his  sermons  ohsr- 

aoterised   89a 
Ciaamca^  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally 
aettled    beyond   eontroveny.   34^.    The 
BtiMly  of  them  recommended,  2(52.       . 
CUwuue  a  ^ir^at  beauty  iu  composition,  116. 

Id  what  it  consists.  17L 
C7uffn|gu«,  Avitus  history  of  iiispixMecotion, 
S73.     Mm  cause  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
ibid.     Analysis  of  Cicero's  oration  for  iUm, 
i6uL 

C0i»ur9  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
beaiity,  46. 

Vomr-{fy^  how  distinguished  from  tragedv, 
458  476.  Rules  for  the  eonduct  of,  477. 
The  ehaneters  in.  ought  to  <bc  of  our  own 

.  country,  and  our  own  time,  ibid.  Tjvo 
luiitts  of,  478.  Characters  ought  to  be 
.dis|uiK'uisb«],  479.  Style,  iidd  Rise  and 
progi'ess  of  comedy,  ioiU.  Spsnidi  come- 
dy, 4S1.  French  comedy.  4Bt2.  English 
comedy,  48a  LioentKmsness  of,  from  the 
era  of  the  restoratioti,  ibid.  The  restora- 
tion of,  to  what  owing,  486.  General  re- 
raarks,  487. 

CompariMmi,  distingji^ed  from  metaphor, 
I4l.  The  nature  of  this  figure  explained, 
163w 

Comffotiiian.  See  literary  compositioo. 

Congreve,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bride 
Embarrassed,  468.  General  chamcter  of 
thia  trai^y,  475.    His  comedies,  485. 

Cenjug'ation  of  verbi,  the  varieiie*  of,  81. 

Vonvietion,  distingnished  from  persnaiioo« 
835. 

Ca^aAfxws,caixtioo  for  the  as6  of  them.  111. 

OerneOie,  hisoharaoter  as  a  tragic  writer, 
472. 

ConfUete,  the  first  introduction  oQ  into£og- 
iish  poetry,  387. 

Cowfey,  instances  of  forced  metsphors  in 
his  poems,  145.  His  ose  of  simlUes  censor- 
ed, 166.  His  general  character  as  a  poet, 
399. 

Crevie/r,  his  character  of  several  eminent 
French  writers,  342,  nate. 

CriUciemf  true  and  pedantic  distinguished, 
18.  Its  object,  95.  lu  origin,  »6»d;  \Vliy 
complained  of  by  petty  authors,  126.  May 
sometimes  decide  against  the  voice  of  the 
public  a»dL 

Cyphere,  or  aritlimeticsl  figurQS,  a  kind  of 
vumTersal  chanicte):,  68. 


Jknid,  King,  his  ma^ifieeilt  institntiona 
for  the  eultivatiou  ot  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  411.  His  cUaracier  as  a  poet, 
418. 

IXebate  in  popular  aMemblies,  the  elo^nenoe 
of  defined  234.  Moi'e  {lartieulariy  con- 
sidered, 256.    Rules  for,  257. 

Deelamatiwi,  unsupported  by  sovod  reason- 
ini4,  false  eloquence,  256. 

JDedcnmon  of  nouns  considered  in  variouf 
languages.  76.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  used,  77, 
Which  of  them  are  roost  useful  and  beau- 
tiful, 78. 

Deittee,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  155. 

IMiberaHve  nations  what,  255. 

De&oety^  the  importance  of  in  public  speak- 
ing, 261,  326.  The  Cbur  chief  requisitea 
in,  328>  The  powers  of  ^oice,  ibid.  Ar« 
ticulaiion*  f^'J.  Proiiuiiciaiion,3fi9.  Em- 
phasis, •»  330.  Pauses,  331.  peclsmatory 
delivery,  334.  Action,  335.  Afiectation, 
336. 

Demetrina  Phalems,  the  rhetorician,  |iii 
character    244. 

Denunutrative  orations,  what,  i255. 

DemMthetKs,  his  eloquence  pharacterised, 
239.  Uis  cxpe<ii^nts  to  surmount  the  di^ 
advantages  of  his  person  and  address,  242. 
His  opposition  to  i'bilip  of  Macedon,  243. 
His  rivalship  with  ^scliines,  ibid.  His 
st^le  and  action,  244.  Compared  with 
Cioevo,  247.  Wliy  his  orations  still  please 
in  perusal,  256.  Extracts  from  bis  Philip- 
pics, 262.  His  dc'finitioa  of  tlie  se\^ral 
points  of  Oratory,  326. 

Drtcrifiion,  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
ginati4>n,  404.  •Selection  of  ci'cumstau- 
ces,  ibid.  Inanimate  objects  should  be 
enlivened,  407.    Choice  ot  Epithets,  4()9. 

Jietcription  and  imitation',  the  distinction  be- 
tween, 51. 

Dee  Jiro9«es^  hi4  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  of  radical  letters  and  syl- 
lables, 56,  note, 

Dialogue  writing,  the  properties  of,  369^ 
Is  very  difficuh  to  execute,  ibid.  Modem 
dial<^es  characterised,  ibid. 

Didactic  poetr>,  its  natui^e  explained,  399. 
The  most  t:elebrated  productions  in  tjiis 
class,  specified,  400.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  ibid.  Proper  embel- 
lishments of,  401. 

ZHderot,  M.  his  character  of  English  cop- 
ed),  54a 

JOido,  her  character  in  the  JEneid  examined, 
438. 

Dimwam  of  Halicarnassus,  his  i(leas  of  ex- 
cellency in  B  sentence,  122.  His  distinc- 
tion of  style,  176  Character  of  his  trea- 
tise on  Grecian  orator}',  241.  His  com- 
inrison  hciwecn  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  242, 
tiote.    HiscriHcism  on  Tlincydides,  355. 

Dhc  urte.    See  Oration. 

JDramatic  Poetr}',  the  oi'igin  of,  381.  Dis- 
tinjcuished  by  its  objects,  452.  See  7;<a- 
ge^  and  Comedy. 

Dryden^  one  of  the  first  reforroen  of  oar 
style,  180.     JobQBOu'a  character  of  }j^& 
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prole  ityle,  iUd,  nau.  Hit  diuMlcr  ai 
t  poei,  5S7.  Hii  cbaracur  of  Shak- 
tpeare,  474,  nte.  His  own  ehaneier  as  a 
dnmatie  writer,  47S.  484J 

IHi  Uss,  Abbe,  his  remark  OQ  tbe  tbtatii- 
aal  compoatioos  of  tbe  aaoients»  19X 

E. 

BAtcGtion,  liberal  and  eaieiitial  reqniate  for 
eloquence,  840. 

I^^tj  the  s^ie  of  tbe  hierog^ypbiBal  writ- 
ing of,  66.  This  ao  earlj  itsae  of  the  art 
of  writing,  lAidL  The  alphabet  probablj 
invented  in  that  oountrr,  69. 

Mmpluuit,  its  impoctaoc^  »  puUie  ipcaking, 
S3iK    RQlbfor,Md.    ' 

Hloquence,  the  several  objects  of  coaridera- 
t)on  under  this  head,  S54.  Definition  ot 
thcterm,  ibid.  537.  Fandamental  Baaz- 
ims  of  the  art,  '234  Defended  against  the 
objection  of  toe  abuse  of  the  art  of  persua- 
sion, ibid  Three  kinds  of  eloquence  dis» 
tioguished,  235.  Oratoiy,  the  highest  de- 
gree of,  tlie  of&pring  of  patsion,  236 .  Re- 
quisites for  eloquence,  237,  French  ek>- 
quence,  ibttL  Grecian,  238.  Rase  aii4 
character  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
240l  Roman,  245.  The  attiei  and  asiabL 
247.  Comparison  between  Cicero  ana 
l>erooM;henes,  ibid.  The  schools  of  tha 
declaimers,  250.  The  eloquence  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  chUrch,  ibid  Ge« 
neral  remarks  on  modem  ekiquencc,  211. 
Pftrlianeitt,  253.  Tbe  bar  and  puliiit,  ibid 
254.  The  three  kinds  of  orations  disdn* 
guished  by  the  ancients,  255.  These  dia- 
tinetions  how  far  correspondent  with  those 
made  at  present,  ibid.  Eloquence  of  po*. 
pular  aasemblies  considered,  ihid  The 
foundatioB  of  eloquenccf  256.  The  dao* 
ger  of  trusting  to  prepared  ipeeehes  at 
public  meetings  857.  Necessary  |ireme- 
dilation  pointed  out,  ibid  Method,  25& 
Style  and  expression,  i^'d  ImpetuoMty, 
2V9.  Attention  to  decorums.  260.  Deli- 
very, 261.  326.  Summary,  26t.  See  Ci- 
c«ro,  Demotthenu,  Oraiion  and  Pulpit. 

English  language,  the  arrangement  of  words 
in,  more  refined  than  that  of  ancient  Ian* 
guages,  fi4.  But  more  limited,  iAidL  The 
principles  of  general  grammar  seldonk 
Hpplied  to  it,  71.  The  important  use  of 
urticlei  in,  73.  AH  substantlTe  nouns  of 
inQDimate  objects  of  the  neuter  gender,  74. 
The  place  of  declensioit  ro,  supplied  by 

J>repositions,  76.  The  various  tenses  of 
English  verba,  82.  Historical  view  of  the 
English  language,  85.  The  Celtic  tlie 
primitive  language  of  Britain,  ibid  Tbe 
Teutonic  tongue  the  baas  of  our  present 
speech,  86.  Its  irregularities  accounted 
for,  sr.  Its  copiousness,  ibid  Compar- 
ed with  the  French  language,  ibid  Its 
stjle  characterised,  88.  lu  flexibility,  i6»dL 
Is'  more  harmonious  than  is  generally  al« 
)<i  wed,  b9.  Is  rather  strong  than  graceful, 
ibid  Accent  thrown  farther  back  in  Eng- 
lish words,  than  In  those  of  any  other 
Innp^uage.  ibid.  General  properties  of  the 
English  tongue,  ibid  Whyso  loosely  and 
rnaccurately  wriUen,  90.    The  fiuidaiM&« 


finglish  and  Latia,  ibid    Ko 
gain  eaCaeaaif  kedoes  BOt 
&,91.    Graminati 
ded,iMwla. 

Epic  poetry,  the  staadanda  «^  au.  laAa 
highest  efibrtofpoeticalgeiiiaa,  400.  TIa 
ohaiaateia  of,  obsaand  fagr  erilia^  T  ~ 
Exaasinatioii  ot  Bcwifs  aeaoBaft^ 

^    formatioiiaftheJliad,  sML    Epia 
considered  aa  to  iu  moral  taodcBSj^, 
fVedonrioaal  akaipeter  o^  4S1.    Ai 
o^   ibid    EpiKid«a,   4tt.    Ihc 
should  be  of  reoMiie  data^  4SSb 
histoiy  more  proper  for  dnunart 
than  lor  epia  p6eiry,  sAui     Tba 
muA  he  intereiliBa  aod  skiifaPy  mamif 
ed,426.    The  hitngnc^  iMdL    TlM^wa- 
tion  conttdered  whether  it  ««gfac  •• 
anacesiAiUy,  iML   Duraiioa  for  titae 
tion,  497.   Charaeters  of  tbe 
ibid     The  princNMl  ~ 
machiaery,  4S8.    Nan 
observatioBS,  43a 

ZfiUtdB,  defined   with 
poetry,  424.    Rules  for  aondiiet  cC  tM 

^pitf&ry  writiag.  general  lanarkaoo, 

jBw;her  cbaraeter  in  Milton's 
451. 

Suripidu^  inafaaee  of  his 
pathetic,  468,  f|aCr.    His  chai-— Mr  as  a 
tragic  writer,  47J« 

ExclamaUwiUj  the  proper  va  af*  1€L 
Morie  of  their'openrtion,  17a  Rale  for 
theempAoymeat  t£y  ibid 

Exercise  Improves  both  badly  and  veatoi 
powers,  17; 

Exordium  of  a  diaoourse,  Ihe  obgcala  «^  JOI. 

'  Rules  far  iha  oampositiaB  of,  SOT. 

fxpficoft'ofiof  thesubjeet  of  a  aiama»,  fib> 
servathm  on,  5li. 

F. 

Facff  hnman,  the  beaotj  €^  aamphx,  48. 

Jtyarqiibar,  his  aharaaier  aa  a  dtWMtia  viit- 

^  er  542. 

Fathertf  Latin,  aharaelar  af  thair  mjit  af 

'  doquence,  SSO^ 

Dmr/oM,  ardibiihop,  his  paraQd  hetweaDa- 
luQsthcnes  and  paero,  248^    ffis 
on   the  aaaaposltioa  of  a 
Critical  ciaomiatkMi  of  hia 
Telemachus,  447. 

JP^ieUSng-,  a  eharaeter  af  hia  1 

J^^iptrative  style  of  langoage 
Is  not  a  schdastic  inveotioii,  but  a  natarsl 
effusion  of  tokaginaiion,  138.  How  daaerib* 
ed  by  rhetori^ns,  ibid  Will  not  readsr 
a  cold  or  empty  compnaWoa  mtarettnn^ 
134.     The  pathetia  and  soUiBBa  rafsct 

S^ures  o(  speech,  ibid  Ongta  ^  Hid. 
ow  they  contnbota  to  tbe  beauty  «f  ilyla, 
157.  IRustrata  desartetiaB,  UB.  Reigta' 
ened  emo6on,  1 89.  Im  rhetwkal  BHnei 
and  abssesof  flguiaa  frivokma,  I40l  Tba 
beauties  of  camporicioii  net  dcpeadsnt  aa 
tropes  aad  figurea,  178.  Figures  bhmI  al> 
ways  rise  naturally  fram  the  aaMcet,  ibid 
Are  not  ta  be  profiiHly  vaed,  M,  -  The 
talent  of  osiag  derived  fitmi  ntami  aad 
not  to  be  ora^^  174^   if  ioiprapariy  in- 
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tndiNitf,  ne  «  dBOmitf,  iiid  mte.  See 


jntottrw  coMidered  m  •  toarae  of  beantj, 

JF)[furftof  ipeeeh,  tlie  origin  of.  6a 

^F&Mfwt  of  thought  VAong  rhetorieiMM^  de- 
fined^ 133. 

Jfaiftem  end  deiigB^  oooiidered  m  loaroet  of 
beMt79  49L 

jfU&ce,  A  poem,  hermowoof  pufiage  from, 

'  laa 

^•nlMofoy  ebenoter  ef  hii  dialogneo,  360. 
JPremek,    Nonneii^   when  intnwaecd  into 

En  land,  16.  * 

JFrtnch  wHtcn  geneni  remarkt  on  their 

ityie.  173.    Bioquenee  837.  95U    Freneh 
■   end  EngHih  oratory  oompered,  854. 
J^rigidity  m  viiting  eharaeteriied,  4i» 

O^,*  ehereeter  of  hit  pattoralt.  39f. 

Qenikr  of  noant,  foundation  of,  74 

CtMtut  diitingttiihed  ftom  ta^te,  87.  Its  im- 
port, iMd  Inelndet  tarte,  ifid.  The 
pleeaiiret  of  the  imagtnetion,  a  itrildng 
tettimooY  of diTine  benevolenee,  99.  Trae, 
ia  iiurtecl  hy  liberty,  837.  In  arts  and  writ- 
ing, why  ditplmd  raort  in  one  age  than 
another,  347.  Wat  more  ▼igoruai  in  the 
ancients  than  in  the  modems,  3S0.  A 
general  medioerity  of,nowdifiiised,  35  L 

•AMWr  a  charaeter  of  his  IdyHs.  as^4. 

G&9ture9  in  poblie  oratory.    See  Jlcti&n. 

Qil  Blot  of  iLe  Sage,  eharaeter  of  that  no- 
vel, 371. 

Oimrd  abbe,  eharaeter  of  hit  SynmiMfmet 
F^nmetU^  100,  nafe. 

Gordon^  instanoes  of  hit  imeaUiral  ditpoM- 
tioa  of  words.  1 14. 

Gm'giut  of  Leontiem,  the  rhetoriaiea,  his 
•haraeter,  %illk. 

GoiUc  poetry,  iu  eharaeter,  380. 
'  CrroccAut,  C.  fait  deelamations  regolsted  by 
nuMieel  ndc%  183. 

prammar,  general,  the  priasiplet  ef,  titlet 
attended  to  by  writers,  71.  The  division 
of  (he  aereral  parts  of  speech.  ML  Noons 
aobsuntive,  78.  Artielet,  73.  Namber, 
(gender,  and  ease  of  noons,  74.  Preposi* 
fioos,  77.  Pronouns,  70.  Adjectives,  Sa 
Verbs,  81.  Verbs  the  most  artificial  eom- 
plea  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  83.  Ad- 
"rerbs,  84.  Prepositions  and  eoBJooetiens, 
iiid  Imporluiee  of  the  study  of  gram- 
ner,  8S. 

Crandemt.   8ee  SubhmUjf. 

Greece^  short  aoeoaat  of  the  aneieot  repob- 
Kos  of,  838.  Rloqioeaoe  earefiil|y  stodied 
there,  839.  Characters  of  the  diotingaish- 
ed  orators  of,  iMd  Biie  and  eharaeter  of 
therhetorleians,  840. 

Qretkt  a  musical  hmgtuige,  58.  188.  lU  flex- 
ibiUtr,  88.  Writers  distiognished  for 
simpiieity,  186. 

fhtoAdt  eharaeter  of  his  FiuUrFld§,99^ 

Omcdatdud^  his  character  as  an  histMNun, 

36a 

H. 

ifiiMUttdb,  oabKme  repreeeiiteiion  of  the 

Deity  in,  36. 
/farnif,  aaphmsdoty  simile  cited  from,  i64b 
Me6rc9,  poetry,  in  wh^  points  of  view  to 


be  eoQiidered,  410.  Theaacient  prooan- 
eiatioo  of  lost,  411.  Music  ami  poetry* 
eaily  oultirated  among  the  Hebrews,  ibid. 
Construction  of  Hebrvw  poetry,  4  liS.  Is 
disttnguisbcfl  by  a  couc  se,8trong,(iguratJTe 
expression  413.  The  metaphors  employr 
ed  in,  suggested  by  the  climate  and  nature 
of  the  Und  oi'  Judes  414.  416.  Bold  and 
sublime  instAnces  of  uersonification  m^ibid 
Book  of  Proverbs.  417.  Lamentiitions  of 
Jeremiah,  tMdL    Book  of  Job  418. 

Selen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined, 
433. 

Meli,  the  varioos  descems  into,  given  by  epio 
poets,  shew  the  grsdual  improvement 
of  notions  concerning  s  future  state,  448. 

Hntriade,    See  Voltaire. 

Mefodotus,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
856. 

&ri4im^  soblime  instances  of  pointed  out, 
38. 

JBdrvfjfi  ehsracter  of  his  style,  183. 

J£ert)gfyphic$f  the  second  stage  of  writing. 
66.    Of  Egypt.  f6t<i 

JSwtoriam,  modem,  their  advantages  over 
the  ancient,  349.  Ancient  models  of  35l« 
The  objects  of  then- duty,  358.  Charaeter 
off  Polybios,  354.  Of  Thocydides,  355. 
Of  Herodotus  and  Thuaous,  356.  Primary 
mialities  necessary  in  an  historian,  ibid 
Character  of  Uvy  and  Sallust,  357.  Of 
Taeitas,  ibid  lostmctions  and  cautions 
to  historians,  ibid  How  to  preserve  the 
dignity  of  narration,  359  How  to  render 
it  interesting,  ibid  Danger  of  refining  too 
much  in  drawing  eharacters,  368.  Charac- 
ter of  the  Italian  historians,  363b  The 
French  and  English  364w 

IB'tiargf  the  proper  objects  and  end  cf,  359. 
Title,  the  ciiaraeters  of.  353.  The  diffe- 
rent classes  of,  ib$d  General  history,  the 
proper  eonduet  of,  354.  The  necessary 
qualities  of  hietoricai  narration,  359.  The 
propriety  of  introdoeing  orations  in  history 
etamined,  369  And  characters,  ibid 
Th<^  Italians  the  best  modem  historians, 
363.  Bee  ArmaJk  Bi^grapkif,  Mtmoirt^ 
and  .Wneb. 

Hogarthy  his  analysis  of  beauty  considered, 
47. 

Bmner^  not   aeqnsioted  with  poetry  as  a 

Srstematic,  art,  ^^-  DkI  not  possess  a  re- 
ned  taite>  88.  Instances  of  sublimity  m, 
ST.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  perso- 
nification, 157.  Story  of  the  Hied.  430. 
Remarks  on,  431.  His  invention  and 
jodgmentin  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  439. 
Advantages  and  defects  arising  from  hia 
narrative  tpeecAics,  ibid  His  chamoter, 
438b  Hit  machinery.  434.  Hia  style,  435. 
His  skill  m  nnrrative  description,  ibid 
His  similies,  436.  Cencrel  character  of 
his  Odysser,  ibid  Defects  of  the  Odystcgr, 
437.    Com'pared  with  Virg».  tWdl 

Mfoker^  a  specimen  of  his  style  179. 

Ibrace,  fignrative  passages  cited  from,  138. 
Instanceof  mixed  metapherin.  148.  Crowd- 
ed metaphors,  140.  His  dbftraeteras  n 
poet,  351.  398.  Wet  the  refoemer  of 
satire,  4^iS. 

Atnmtr,  why  the  EngUiiipoiMti  thif  ^Rly 
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mare  eminently  tban  other  natkMit,  485. 

ifyptrb^ie,  an  ezpUnatkn  of  thai  fi||;«re,  1 52. 
Cautious  for  the  use  of,  Md,  Two  kinds 
of,  153. 

I. 

Idea$,  Retract,  entered  into  the  fint  for- 
mation of  bngoage,  73. 

Jeremiah,  hit  poetical  eharaeter,  419.  See 
Lamentativna. 

JUad,  fltory  of,  43a  Remarks  on  431.  The 
prineipal  charaeters,  433.    Machinery  of, 

434. 

Jmaginatiim,  the  pleasares  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  ^.  The  powers  of.  to 
enlarge  the  sphere  o«'our  pleasure,  a  strik- 
ing instance  of  ditine  benevolence,  *29.  Is 
the  aouroc  of  figaratiTe  language  132.  135. 

Jtmtatien,  considered  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  taste,  51.  And  deacription  distiaguished, 

52. 

Jnferencet  from  a  sermoD,  the  proper  man- 
agement of,  395. 

Jnfimty  of  apace,  numbers,  or  daration  af- 
fect the  mind  witli  sublime  ideas,  30. 

JnterjectieniAht  first  cleinentt  of  speech, 55. 

JnieiToetition,  instances  of  the  happy  use 
andeTTect  of,  169.  Mode  of  their  opera- 
tion, 170.    Rule  for  using,  ibieL 

Job,  exemplification  ol  the  sublimity  of  ob- 
scurky  in  the  book  of,  St.  Remarks  oa  the 
ntyle  ol,  411.  I  he  subjeol  and  poetry  of, 
419.    Fine  passage  from,  tW/t 

Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 
slj'lc,  180,  note.  His  remarks  on  thesiyle 
of  Swift,  «24.  note.  His  character  of 
Thomson,  4<K'»,  note.  His  character  of  Dry- 
den's  comedies.  484  note.  His  character 
of  Congrevc,  415,  note. 

Joruon,  Ben,  hia  character  aia  dramatic 
poet,  483. 

JPsiTus,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  S42. 

Jbaiah,  sobHme  representation  of  the  Deity 
in,  37.  His  description  of  the  fisll  of  the 
Assrrian  empire,  162.  His  metaphors 
snited  to  the  elimaie  of  Jndea,  414,415. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  418. 

Ifocraten,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  34t. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  climate  and  natural 
eircnrostances  of  that  country,  414. 

Judicial  orations,  what,  255. 

Juvenal,  a  character  of  his  satires,  402, 

K. 

JTdf  ms,  lord,  hh  severe  censures  of  Englisli 
comedies,  485. 

Knight  errantry,  foundation  of  the  roman- 
ces concerning,  374. 

Knoiofed^r  an  essential  requisite  for  Elo- 
quence, 340.  The  progress  of,  in  favour 
of  the  moderns,  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  ancients,  350.  The  aoquisitioD  of, 
difficult  in  former  ages,  ibid. 

L. 

Zjamentations  of  Jeremiah,  the  most  perfect 
ele<;iac  composition  in  tlie  sacred  scrip- 
torrs,  4l7. 

Jjomhcape,  considered  as  an  assemblage  of 
benutifnl  objects,  48. 

Jxtntrua^^  the  improvement  of,  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the  true 
improvement  of  language    consists,   JO. 
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rmportonce  of  jttieitildy  ofliiiigm|L,  sM 

Defined,  53.     The  preaent  rafinesacao 

of,  »6idL    Origin  and  proKreasc<;»4.  TIa 

first   elements  of.  55.    Analogy 

words  and  things,  ibid.    The 

tance  afibrded  by  geaturoa,  57. 

nese  language,  58.    The  Greek 

man  languages.  Hid.    Ai 

by  ancient  orators,  J^sdL 

mimes,  59.    Great  difierence 

dent  and    rondern 

Figures  of  speech,  the  origjm  of, 

gnratiTe  style  of  American" 

Cause  of  the  decline  of  figur 

61.     The  natural  and  original 

roent  ot  words  in  speedi.  ^.  The 

roent  of  words  in  modem  laB^aagc 

ent  from  that  of  the  aneient^  68 

emplifieation.  ilkd.    Sanmaiy  of  die  fbre^ 

going  obser\ationa,  65.  Its 

ers,  139.    All  language  atrongfjr 

with  metaphor,  148.    In  rooder 

tions,  of\en  better  than   the 

them,  ^3.    Written  and  oral, 

between,  342.    See  GrtuwasT, 

Writing. 

Latin  language,  the  prooQamatioB  af» 
cal  and  gesticulating,  58.  133.    Tlw 
ral  arrangement  of  words  m,^  The 
of  artides  a  defect  in,  73.     Remarks  on 
words  deemed  synonymous  in,  97. 

LearniHg,    an  essential  reqoiaitie  §at  da- 
quence,  340. 

Jjebanon,  metaphorical  aHuaooa  to,  in  Hfr> 
brew  poetry,  415. 

Lee,  extraviigant  hyperbole  qooied  from, 
153.    His  character  9m  a  trtpc  paet,  475. 

Liberty,  the  nurse  of  trve  geniua,  S97. 

Literary  com  position,  tmportanae  of  Iha 
study  of  language,  preparatoiy  fa.  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  5a  'To  wfaat 
class  the  pleasures  received  fiwB  cta- 
qoenoe,  poetry,  and  fine  writing  arc  to 
be  referred,  5 1 .  The  beaatiea  of,  not  de- 
pendant  on  tropes  and  figures,  1731  Tlie 
different  kinds  of,  dlrtinpiiriied,  998.  See 
Hiitory,  Poet  y,  8cc. 

Xity,  his  character  as  ankiftarian,  S57.  SttH 

JjDcke,  general  character  of  his  style,  ItL 
The  style  of  his  Treatiae  on  Homan  Uo> 
derstandiog,  oompand  with  the  wiilingi 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  S6f. 

Longinuo,  atrictures  on  hia  Treatiae  on  (he 
Sublime,  35.    His  accoootof  the 
quenees  of  liberty,  937.    His 
opinion  of  Homers  Odvssey.  496. 

Lopez  de  la  Vega^  his  character  « 
matic  poet.  481. 

Irone.  ton  much  tropoitanee  and  freqeeaay 
allowed  to,  on  the  modem  alage,  466. 

Lovth'o  EngKdh  Gramronr  recommended, 
91,  note,  112,  nale.  Hia  character  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel,  41 9 

Jjtican,  instance  of  his  destroying  a  anUime 
expression  of  C«sar,  by  ampliiSeatiaii,  39l 
Extravagant  hvperbole  from,  154.  Crid- , 
cal  examination  of  his   Pharssiia.  440. 
The  sobjeet,  441.   Charaetcra  and 
dnct  of  the  story,  ibid. 

Ludan,  cfaarMter  of  Ui  diriopM^  S69. 
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teretiu9,  lus  laUiiiie  fofKieiitatiQti  of  the 
lomiiiicm  of  sapenUlion  orer  mtnlund^ 
IS»  note.    Tbe  moit  admired  pftwi^gei  in 
bis  TVeAt«ae  IM  Serum  Muura,  40t. 
matL    See  Cameeiu. 
rrie  poeCry».thepeouliarchanfiter  ofy396. 
Pour   olMMt  of  odea,  997.    Chiiractenof 
the  moet  eminent  Ijric  poeta,  d98» 
nia«,  the  rhetorieian,  hia  oharaoter,  S4S. 

M. 
EocAiatiefy  hia  eliwnieter  «a  aa  hiatorian, 
36.1. 

fachinery^  the  great  uae  of ,  in  epie  poctiy, 
4^.     Cnatiooa  fpr  the  oaeof.  4fi9.  43i. 
iackentief   air  George,  ioatance  of  regu- 
ular  elimaiz  in  hia  pleadiagBy  ITS. 
ioHs  bj  Dfttnre  both  a  poet  and  muaieian, 
378. 

f on'tMnfor,  a  eharaeter  of  hia  novela,  375. 
^iarmenteU  hia  eomparative  remarlu  on 
Freaeh,  Bngiiah  and  lulian  poetry,  385, 
fieltf. 

\lkirmf,  Fr»  hia  eontiwBt  hetween  the  char- 
actera  of  Comeille  and  Uaeine,  473,  note, 
tfoMiflany   eitraeta  from  a  oelebrated  aer* 
mon   of  hia    289,  note,    Eneomiom  oo, 
hgr  L4Mia  XIV.  29S.    Hia  artful  diviaion 
of  a  text,  313. 
lfeiiMir9»  their  elaaa  in  hiatorieal  eompoai- 
tion  aaaigned,  365.  Why  the  Prenoh  are 
fond  of  thia  Und  of  writing.  i^W. 
Httalepaio^  in  fignrfltive  langoage  explain- 
ed^ 141. 
llUiapher^  in  figurative  atyle,  explained, 
I4t.  I4S.    All  bingoage  atvongly  tinetuied 
with,  $6i4L     Approachea  the  neareat  to 

eunting  of  all  the  fignrea  of  apeech.  iHtL 
nlei  to  be  obaerred  in  the  conduct  of, 
143.    See  AUegory. 
Melustado,  hia  eharaeter  aa  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 473. 
Metonamafi  in  figoratire  atyle,   explained, 
.  14S. 
Mexico^  hiatorical  pietnrea  the  recordaof 

that  empire,  66. 
3fii9,  narrative  of  the  rencounter  between 
.  him  and  Clodiua,  by  Cicero,  314. 
Jlfi^ton,  ioeUocea  ol  atiblimity  in,  31.  40. 49. 
Of  harmony.  191. 199     Hyperbolical  aen- 
timenta  of  Satan  in,  153.    Striking  inatan- 
•ea  of  personification  in,  157,  158,  159. 
Esedlenee  of  fa«a  descriptive  poetry,  406. 
Who  the   proper  hem  of  hia  Parndiae 
Loat,  498.     Critical  examination  of  thia 
poem,  450.    His  aublimity  charaeteriaed, 
451.    Hu  language  and  veraifieatioo,  45S. 
JHodemo^  See«4nd0nl#. 
JUolierOf  hia  eharaeter  aa  a  dramatic  poet, 

482. 
'JHonboddo    lord,  hia  obaervations  on  Eng- 
.  liah  and  Latin  verae,  384,  note. 
MoiMtomf  in  tangnage,  often  the  reaoU  of 
too  great  attention  to  muaical  arrange- 
ment, 196w 
MtnUu^ue^  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  a  charac- 
ter of  her  epiatolary  style,  3731 
Mmtufuieu^  character  of  his  style,  177. 
•Ubiuimeiiia/ inscriptions,  the  Bomhers  suit- 
ed to  the  style,  130. 


MoraU,  M.  hia  severe  oeBinre  of  Bsf^iih 

eomedv,  485. 
Mare,  Br.  Heniy^  character  of  his  divioe 

dialogues,  369. 
Motion^  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty^ 

47. 
Matte,   M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 

poetry,  397,  note.    Remarks  on  bis  cri- 
ticism on  Homer,  436,  notet 
Music,  its  influence  on  the  paaaiona^  378. 

Ita  union  with  poetry,  Hid.   Their  aepa- 

ration  injurious  to  each,  382. 

N. 
Mdvete^  import  of  that  French  term,  185. 
MirraUmit  aa  important  point  in  pleadings 

at  the  bar,  313. 
JVF^Af  acenea  commonly  aublime,  30. 
Ambc  melody  of  the  Atheniana,  what,  IfiSk. 
JVcve^  a  apeciea  of  writing,  not  ao  inaignifi- 

cant  aa  may  be  imagined.  373.    Might  be 

employed  lor  veiy  useful  purpoaea,  ibid. 

Rise  and    progreaa  of  fictitiona  history, 

ibid,   Charaeters  of  the  most  celebrated 

romances  and  novels,  974b 
JVhfveltjft  considered  as  a  source  of  beantr/;0, 
JVbims,  substantive,  the  foundation  of  all 

grammar,  72.     Number,   gender,    and 

cases  of,  74. 

OAsmn'to,  not  unfavourable  to  aibUmity,  31. 
CM"  atyfo,  owing  to  indistinct  conceptions, 
93. 

Ode,  the  nature  of  defined,  396.  Four 
diatinctiooa  of,  397.  Dbscurity  and  ir» 
regularity,  the  great  faulta  in,  iUd. 

OAftny,  general  character  of,  486.  De- 
fceta  of,  437. 

fEdipiUt  an  improper  character  for  the 
atage,  465. 

Oratort  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitative, 
58. 

OroHiarM,  the  three  kinds  of,  distinguished 
by  the  aneienta,  255.  The  present  dis- 
tinctioos  of.  ibid.  Those  in  popnlar  aa« 
aembliea  conaidered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to^  857.  Ne» 
cesaary  degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid^ 
Method,  258.  Style  and  expreaaion,  ibid. 
1  mpetuoaity,  259.  Attention  to  deooruroa, 
26a  Delivery,  261,  326.  The  several 
partaof  a  regidar  oration,  3^.  latrodoo* 
tion,  306  Introduction  to  replies,  310. 
Introduction  to  aermona^  311.  Diviaien 
of  a  discourse,  ibid.  Rolea  for  dividing* 
it,  312.  Bxplieation,  313.  The  argu- 
mentative  )iart,  316.  The  pathetic,  390. 
The  peroration,  325.  Virtue  ncoeaaary 
to  the  perfeetioit  of  eloquence*  338.  D^ 
asription  of  a  true  orator,  340.  Qoalifi^ 
catiooa  for,  ibid.  The  best  ancient  wri« 
ten  on  oratoiy,  345.  351.  The  uae  made 
of  orations  by  the  ancient  htstoriana,  362. 
See  £/09uefio0. 

Onental,  poetry,  more  chancteriatieal  of 
an  age  than  of  a  country,  3791  Style  of 
aeripture  language,  61. 

Orlando  Furioto,    See  ArioHo^ 

Omeant  inatancea  of  aublimity  in  his  works, 
38.   Correct  metaidMn»  l47.    Coofased 
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mixture  of  meti^ariwl  and  plaia  Ita* 
eaage  in,  ibid.  Fine  apoitropbey  lii. 
Delicate  timile,  164.    Lively  desariptiotia 

'   in,  408. 

Otwajf,  hit  character  as  a  tragie  poet,  475. 

Pantondmc^  an  entertaiament  of  Romaii 
origin,  59. 

jParojUs,  Kastem,  their  general  Tehicle 
for,  the  conveyance  of  truth,  416.     . 

Paradiae  LMt,  critical  review  of  that  poem, 
450.  The  characters  in,  iikd  Sublimity 
of,  451.    Language  and  versification,  45^ 

ParentJiesit^  cautions  for  the  oae  of  tfaem, 
109. 

Paris,  his  character  in  the  Itiaii,  examined^ 
43d. 

Purliament  of  Great-Ihntain,  why  eloquence 
has  never  heen  so  |)owerfol  an  instrument 
in,  as  in  the  ancient  popular  assemhiies 
of  Greece  and  Koine,  "^iSS. 

parnelt  his  character  as  a  descriptive  poet, 
4l>6. 

ParticUt,  cautions  for  the  use  of  them,  112. 
Ought  never  to  close  sentences,  1 17* 

Paasion   the  source  of  oratory,  436. 

PuasionSf  when  and  how  to  i>e  addresKd  hy 
orators,  321.  The  orator  must  feel  emo- 
tions before  he  can  communicate  them  to 
others,  322.  The  language  of  323  Poetf 
address  themselves  to  the  passions  378. 

Pastoral  poetr>,  inquiry  into  its  origin,  387. 
A  threet'oid  view  of  pastorki  life,  388. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writing-  tdid.  Its  scene- 
ry, 389.  Characters,  391.  Subjects, 
:i9'Z.  Compaimive  mmt  of  ancient  pas- 
toral writers  393.     And  of  moderns  thid. 

pathetic,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discr^urse,  321.  Fine  instance  of,  from 
Cicero,  324. 

Pauses,  the  due  uses  of,  in  paUic  speakings 
331.    Ii«  poetry  332.  .i84. 

Perides^  the  first  who  brought  eloqoenee  to 
any  degree  of  fw^rfection,  439.  His  gene- 
ral character,  ibid. 

Period.    See  Sentence. 

PersowficatioTU  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  Fiii^^lish  lang;u.ige  in.  75.  Limitations 
of  gender  in.  76.  Objections  against  the 
practice  of,  answered,  155.  Tbe  dispon- 
tion  to  animate  the  objects  about  us.  natu- 
ral to  mankind,  tbid.  This  dis|)osition 
jnay  account  for  the  number  of  heathen 
divinities,  ihid  Three  degrees  of  this  fi- 
g;urt,  1 56.  Rules  for  the  management  of 
the  highest  degree  of,  158.  Cautions  for 
the  use  of,  in  prose  comtiositions,  160.  &e 
Jipostrophe. 

Persiva.  a  character  of  his  satires,  402. 

Pei-spictdty  essential  to  a  good  style.  §2. 
Not  merely  a  nejrative  virtue,  93.  The 
three  cpialities  of,  ibid. 

Persuasion^  distinraished  from  eonviction, 
235.  Objection  brought  from  the  abuse 
of  this  art,  answered,  ibid.  Roles  for.  256 

PeruvianM^  their  method  of  transmitting 
their  thoughts  to  each  other,  67. 

Petronius  Arbiter^  his  address  to  the  de« 
clairaers  of  his  time,  250, 

Pharsalin.    See  Lncan. 


PAer««^«  of  9|iMtf»  Oe  fiMt  proife  tntef 

61. 
PHUps,  charaeter  of  hit  paitorsiB,  9VL 
Phihsophsm,  modem,  their  iapenorlty 

the  ancient,  onqoestioiiaMe,  349- 
PhUosophf,  the  proper  style  «'  writiog 
ed  to^  36r.     Proper  embenbhoaeat  ^ 
ibid. 
Piciuret,  tbe  first  ttmy  toward  mWo^  •& 
Pindar,  his  character  as  a  lyrio  poet«  39^ 
Ptttmni,  Dr.  eKtravagaat  hyperbole  did 

from,  154. 
jPto/a,  aharaeter  tX  hit  dialog' let.  36S: 
Piautus,  bit  charaeter  at  a  dramaCie  pat^ 

481. 

Pleaders  at  the  bar,  infltnictxms  to,  ^%  9IS. 

PUmfs  Letters,  genenl  dntseter  oC  ^L 

Phuarehi  his  charactet  at  a  btographcr,  3611 

Poetry ^   ill  what  tense  deaeripdv^  and 

witac  imitative,  58.    It  more  aacaebt  tl 

praae,  61.    Sooree  of  the  pIcatQre  sre  . . 

ceive  from  the  figurative  ttyte  of,  1 51b 

Test  of  the  merit  of,  168.    Whence  cba 

difficulty  of  reading  poetry  ariaea,   S38. 

Compared  with  oratoiy,  338.    Bvifoy  iW 

standards  of,  351.    Deteitioa  or  poetry, 

3  6.    Is  addressed  to  the  ima^ioatkai  nl 

the  passions,    377.    Its  origin,  tisal    la 

what  tense  older  than   pmae,  sitdL    i» 

union  with  musia,  378.    AneieiM 

and  inst ruction  fint  oonveyad  in   ^_.. 

'    379.    Oriental,  more  ebaraeteriatieBl  of 

age  than  ot  a  country,  ibid  Godiie,  Cd« 
tic  and  Geeian,  38a  Origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of.  381*  Was  naore  vigoraai 
in  Its  first  T«de  est^yt  tlian  ttader  refisie- 
ment,  ibid.  Wat  injored  by  the 
tion  of  mutie  from  it  3M.  M~"~^ 
invention  of  383.  Tbete 
ajiplicable  to  Bngllsih  p(««ry.  ibid.  Bnc* 
lish  heroic  verte,  the  ttroetnre  4^^  SSL 
French  poetry  t'Asd  Rhyme  aad  Uaak 
verse  eompared.  386.  Progm«  of  Eti^ 
liih  vertificaUtm,  387.  Ptatorak.  uA 
Lyrica.  396.  Didaetie  poetry,  3Mi  De> 
teriptive  poetry,  404.  flebresv  }^anhj^ 
410.  Epic  poetrr,  420.  Poetia  tfntao- 
ters,  two  kinds  o(  4S7.  Dramatk  poeCir, 
452. 
Painting  cannot  oorreeta  eoBiated  aniteBB& 

109 
Pontics,  tfaetcienae  of,  wbf  ill  oodcntflod 

among  the  anaieats,  356. 
Polybius,  his  character  aa  an  hisK»ia»,  SSf. 
PoLe,  criticism  on  a  pitMaga  b  MaHoowr^ 
40.  Prose  specimen  fmn,  fontittiiig  of 
tbort  sentences,  102.  Otber  apeeliMii* 
of  hit  ityle,  1 14. 119.  Gonlbaad  vixtvrea 
of  metaphorieal  and  plain  tengaage,  in. 
146.  Miaed  metaphor  in,  149.  Oonfuted 
pertonificatioii.  I6a  lasttnae  of  hit  fiaiid* 
nest  (br  antithesis,  169.  Cbaraeierof  faia 
epistolary  writings,  378.  CritieinD  on, 
ibid  ConttrisDtion  of  hto  irerae,  385.  Pe* 
eiiliaf  charaeter  of  bia  versilSeatkNi,  3tf, 
His  pastorals,  392.  394^  Hit  ethie  epiatlea, 
403.  The  mf^rits  of  bit  variootpoeikis  ex« 
amined  ikd  Character  Of  hli  ttaniiatiott 
of  Homer,  435. 
Predaian  in  language,  in  whit  ft  eoiMiita» 
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M.    Thft  iwpoMaiiM  of,  ^M^  lOS.    Rtt- 
qaiihieB  to,  100. 

^rwp^mtiottMf  whether  raoM  tneient  Umn  tbcT 
cleoienaiou  of  koqim  by  eaaesy  7f.  VVbe- 
ther  more  uaeful  and  beaiittl'ul,  78.  Dr. 
Campbell's  obterratiwis  on,  79,  nof«. 
Their  great  me  in  apceeh,  14 

J^rUr,  aitegoty  eited  Iromi  151. 

Jh'maiumat  tkob*  nw.  vaneiios,  and  ea«et,  79. 
Relative  iniUneta  ilkittrating  the  impar<* 
taoee  of  their  proper  position  in  a  sen- 
tttnec,  104. 

I'rMnMCKiAoff,  diitioetneai  o(,  neoessary  in 
poblie  apeakiDg,  598.    Tones  of,  333. 

JPr^verbM,  book  ott  a  didaatio  paem,  417. 

JPsahn  zviii.,  tuMime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  36.  Ixxxth,  a  fine  aUegory  fro0» 
IS  I.  Remaris  on  the  poetic  coostmo^ 
tioii  of  the  Psalms,  41 S.  415. 

Pii/jfka,eiQqueiMeoftiie,  defined,  836.  £ng- 
liah  ami  French  serraotis  eomiiared,  25$. 
Th«  praetioe  of  reading  sermons  in  Ens- 
land,  disadfintageoos  to  oratory,  d54. 
The  art  of  nersuaiioo  rengned  to  the  Pu- 
ritan^ i^i  Advantages  and  diiadTanta- 
frsof  pulfiit  eloquence,  SSO.  Rules  for 
preaehing,  281.  The  chief  obaraeteris- 
tica  of  pulpit  ekxpMnce,  883.  Whether 
k  is  best  to  read  sermons,  or  deliver  them 
•stempore.  888.  Pronnnciatioo,  idicL  Re- 
narks  on  Fronch  sermons,  ibid,  i  'aiise 
•f  tb^  dry  argumentative  stylo  of  Eng- 
KsbseraMma,  890L  Qeoeral  observations, 
991. 

JHm^fraHit,  the  first  who  oultivatad  the  arts 
of  speech,  839> 

Q. 

Qtdrailian,  bis  ideas  of  tast»,  16,  fMte.  His 
acoonnt  of  the  ancient  dtvtaon  of  the 
■cveral  parts  of  speech,  78,  no/*  His  re- 
■i^flbs  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of 
grammar*  85.  On  perspicoity  of  style.  98. 
97.  On  climax,  116.  On  the  structure 
of  sentences^  1 18.  Which  ought  not  to  of- 
fend the  car,  190.  185.  His  caution  a- 
Jisinst  too  great  an  attention  to  harmony, 
187.  His  caution  against  mixed  metaphor, 
147.  Ui«  fine  apostrophe  on  the  death  of 
his  son  161 .  His  rale  for  the  use  of  sirai- 
liea,  '167.  His  direction  for  the  use  of  fig. 
urea  of  stvie  174.  His  distinctions  of 
atyle,  176l'198.  His  initructions  for  good 
writing,  191.  His  character  of  Cicero's 
oratory.  9AT,  His  instructionB  to  public 
apcakers  for  preserving  deeorams,  860. 
Hia  instructions'  to  judical  pleaders,  870. 
Hit  observations  on  exordhims  to  replies 
in  debate,  810.  On  the  proper  divisbn  of 
an  onA'»on,  818.  His  moile  of  addressing 
the  passkms,  383.  His  lively  representa- 
tkm  of  the  cifecU  of  depravity,  339.  Is 
the  beat  ancient  writer  on  oratoiy*  346. 

R. 

Radm,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  478. 

JTciMsay,  AUan,  charaaCer  of  his  Gentle  Sh^ 
hdt^f  39& 

HafUn,  P.  RcBEiarks  on  hb  paraQcIa  be- 
tween Greek  and  Roman  writera,  848. 

Jiet*t  Cardinal  de,  charMlcr  cf  hii  Me- 

'  R 


BheterieimUf  6re%ian,  rise  and  character  ci^ 

84a  ^  I 

Uhyme,  in  English  verse,  unr«voarable  to 
esobUroity.  39.  And  blank  verse  compar- 
ed, 386.  The  former,  why  improper  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  tangtiages,  ibid. 
The  first  iniroduction  of  couplets  in  Eng- 
lish poetry,  887. 

JVicAordson,  a  character  of  his  novels,  376( 

Jhdieule,  an  instrument  often  misapplied. 
477. 

Robinaen  Cnuoe,  a  character  of  that  norel^ 
375. 

Bomance,  derivation  of  the  term,  374.  Sft 
Mvelt. 

iifomofWidcrived  their  learning  from  Greeery 
845.  Comparison  between  them  and  the 
Greeks  ibid.  Historical  view  of  their 
eloquence, iM<£  Oratorical  character  of  Ci- 
cero, 846.  iEra  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence among,  249. 

MoMscttu,  Jean  Baptiste,  his  character  as  a' 
lyric  poet,  399. 

Jletoe,  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  475. 

S. 

Sail  tuff  his  character  as  an  historian,  357. 

Sanasaiiu;  his  pisoatoij  eclogues,  393. 

Sutarij  examioatioo  of  hia  character  in  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Last,  450. 

Satire,  poetical,  general  remarks  on  the 
style  of,  408. 

&ixofi  language,  how  established  in  Bq- 
glaod,  86. 

S^netf^  dramatic^  what,  and  the  pro^  con- 
duct of,  468. 

Scripturety  sacred,  the  figurative  slTlao^' 
remarked,  61.  The  translators  of,  happy 
in  suiting  their  numbei's  to  the  subject, 
ltf8.  Fine  apostrophe  m,  168.  Present 
us  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  oC 
poetry  extant,  4ia  The  diversity  of  style 
in  the  several  books  of,  411.  The  Psalma 
of  David,  413.  ^No  other  writings  abound 
with  such  bold  and  animated  figurec.  414. 
Parables,  410.  Bold  and  sublime  instancefl 
of  personification  in«  ibid  Book  of  Pro- 
verbs, 417.  Lamentations  of  Jeremiab.^ 
ibid  ^   . 

Sf'-vderi,  Madam,  her  romances,  375. 

Seneca,  his  frequent  antithesis  censured,  168^ 
Cbaracterof  his  genera]  styles  178.  Hia 
epistolarv  writings,  370. 

Sentence,  in  language,  definition  of,  101- 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  ibid  A 
variety  hi,  to  be  studied.  108.  The  proper- 
perties  essential  to  a  perfect  senteocCt  108L 
A  principal  rule  for  arranging  the  mem* 
hers  of,  t5tdL    Positien  of  adverba,  ibid, 

.  And  relative  pronows,  104.  Unity  of  « 
sentence,  rules  for  preserving  107.  Ponit- 
ing,  109.  Pai^onthesis,  ibid  Should  al« 
ways  be  brought  lo  a  perTect  close,  Ufid^ 
Strength*  1  IOl  Shoukl  be  cleared  of  rediu* 
dancies^  111.  Doe  attention  to  partidea 
recommended^  ibid.  The  omission  of 
partidea  sometimes  connects  ol^jects  clocer 
together,  113.  Directhms  for  pladng  the 
imporUnt  words,  114.  Qhnax,  116.  A 
Kke  order  necessary  to  be  observed  in  aD 
MMTtioBSofpropoedoni^iMdl  ScotcBce 
rr 
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Qugbt  not  (o  ccncluilc  vritli  a  fieeLle  word, 
117.  Fundamentiil  rule  in  the  oonsb'ue- 
tknt  of,  1^.  Souod  not  to  be  diiregftrded, 
ibid.  Two  circumstances  to  be  tttendetl 
to.  fnr  producing  harmony  in,  i2t.  125. 
Rrira  of  the  aiicicDl  rhetor.cjani  for  thii 
purpose,  12 J.  Why  haraiony  mucli  1cm 
ttii<lie(1  wnr  thu:*  formerly  ibi<L  EogUth 
wonts  cftnnot  be  «o  ex^ictly  inea»u-eii  hj 
incHrical  feet*  hs  those  of  Greek,  and  Latin, 
ISi.  What  rcqtiii^  for  tlie  musical  close 
of  a  sentence,  1^.  Unmeaning  words  in- 
tfoduccd  roerrlj  to  round  a  sentence,  a 
great  bleroislu  Vl7.  Sounds  ouglit  to  be 
adapted  to  sense,  128. 
iSermmi*,  Enghsh  compared  with  French, 
252.  Unit>  an  indii({>ensible  requisite  in, 
S8d.    Tbe  subject  oug^ht  to  be  precise  and 

erticular,  28  i  The  subject  ought  not  to 
dlhansted,  ibid.  Cauuo  is  a^^inst  dry* 
noss,  285.  And  against  conforming  to 
A  lashbnaUe  modes  of  preaching,  286. 
Style,  ibid.  Quaint  expressions,  '.J87. 
"Whether  ^M•st  written  «t  delivered  ex- 
tempore, 288.  Delivery.  iUcL  Remai*ks 
on  French  Sermons,  it»d.  Cause  of  the 
dry  argumcntBtivc  style  of  English  ser. 
snons,  21)0.  General  observations,  291. 
Remarks  on  the  proper  division  oC  31t. 
Conclusion,  ^25.     Delivery,  326. 

Stvitrnet  Madam  de,  character  of  her  let« 
teis,  372. 

Shaftenhtry^  lord,  observations  on  his  style, 
96.  10.3.  1)8  115.  127.  150.  His  general 
chnractcr  as  a  writer,  188. 

Shaktpcaf  f,the  merit  of  his  p1a^«  examined, 
26  Was  not  possessed  of  refined  t;«ste,28. 
Instance  of  his  improper  oseof  me'Mphors, 
145.  ri8.  R\hitjit«  passions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  nature.  4GS.  iiis  character  as  a 
tragic  poet,  474.    As  a  comic  poet,  483. 

Shenatme,  his  pastoral  ballad,  394. 

Shepherd,  the  proper  character  of,  in  pasto- 
ral description,  391. 

Shendarif  hi^  distinction  between  ideas  aftd 
emotions,  333,  note. 

Sherlock,  bishop,  fine  instance  of  personifi- 
cation cited  from  hi»  »ermnns,  156.  A 
happy  allusion  piled  from  his  sermoos, 
287,  note. 

Sh'ui  Iinhcu*^  his  sublime  representation  of 
Hannibal,  33    note. 

Simile,  distinguished  from  metaphor,  141. 
163.  Sources  of  the  pleasure  they  af- 
ford, ibid,  Tvo  kinds  o(',  164.  Requisites 
in,  165.  Rules  f/r,  166.  Local  propriety 
to  be  adhered  to  in,  167. 

Simptidtif  api4ied  to  style.dilTerent  senses  of 
the  term,  184^ 

Smollett,  improper  use  of  figurative  style, 
cite«1  from  him,  144,  note. 

Solomoti'a  8on{;,  descriptive  beauties  of.  407. 

Songt,  Buoic,  the  origin  of  Gothic  history, 
379. 

SophisU  of  Greece,  rise  and  character  of, 
240 

Sophocles,  the  plots  of  h:s  tragedies  remark- 
ably simple.  458.  Excelled  in  the  pathet- 
ic, 468.    His  character  as  a  tragic  poet» 

47a- 


Sorrow,  why  the  emotiona  ^  cxciled  Ir 
trageily,  eoromunicate  pleaanre,  461. 

SdttPde  of  an  awfol  nature,  ailieet  a 
sublimity,  SO.  Influeoec  of,  in  the 
tion  of  words,  55. 

Speaker,  pablic,  mast  hm  dirctttd 
liis  ear  than  by  rules,  l^ 

Spectator,  general  ebaiveter  of  tbat 
tion,  193.    Chtieal  txamiiMition  of 
papers  that  Ireat  of  the  pii  wsuiiaflf 
imagination,  194. 

Speech   tlie  power  of,    tbe 
-  privilege  of  mankind,  9.    T  be 
ieal  division  of  into  eight  parts.  BOt 
cal,  72.   Of  the  aopie&ta,  regniatcd  hw  wm^ 
sical  rules  122. 

Stratia,  his  eharaeter  aa  ao  hiitaria 

Style  in  laoguitfe  defined,  9t.  The 
ence  of,  in  different  eoontriei^  ML  1^ 
qualities  of  a  good  atyle.  ik 
ty,  ibid.  Obscortty.  owing  to  i 
conceptions,  93.  Three  reqniaile 
ties  in  perspicuity,  iUd.  PreataioB,  94. 
A  kxMe  style,  from  what  it  proeeeda.  9Sk. 
Too  great  ao  attentioa  to  preoiam 
dersa  style  dry  and  barren,  tOOt. 
distinction  of  style,  102.  The  c 
of«  flow  from  peouliar  roodea  of  tbiokii^, 
175.  Different  aabjeets  require  a  cKSercnt 
style-  ibid.  .'%notent  distioetions  uf.  176. 
The  different  kinds  of,  s6sd  Conotfeantf 
diffusive,  ou  what  ocoaaiona  praper,  177. 
Nervous  and  feeble,  178.  A  harah  style, 
from  what  it  proceeds,  179.  JBra  cf  the 
formation  of  oar  present  style,  180*  Diy 
manner  described,  ibid,  A  plain  Myiew 
ibid.  Neat  style,  181  Ek^ant  style, 
182.  Florid  style,  ibid.  Natural  anrie, 
184.  Different  senses  of  the  term  aio^sfr 
city.  ibid.  The  Greek  writers  uliitin^iiish 
eti  for  simplicity,  185.  Vehement  atylc^ 
189.  General  direetions  how  lo  attain  a 
good  style,  190.  Imitation  dangerHD^ 
192.  Style  not  to  be  studied  to  tlie  ne- 
glect of  Uioughts,  193.  Criiieal  exaoina- 
tion  of  those  papera  in  the  Spectator  that 
treat  of  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  194. 
Critical  eyamioation  of  a  passa^  inSwift'i 
writings,  824.  General  obaenratioaa,  233^ 
See  Kloqitence* 

Subhmitjf  of  external  objects,  and  vufalimity 
in  writing  disiingutaheil.  29.  Ita  imprea> 
ainns,  ibid.  Of  space,  3a  Of  sounds,  itU 
Violence  of  the  elements,  ibid.  Solemnity, 
bordering  on  the  terrible  ibid.  Ohscuo* 
ty.  not  unfavourable  to,  31.  In  huihUii^ 
31  Heroism,  ibid.  Great  virtue,  3jl 
Whether  there  is  any  one  fandamenial 
<)uality  in  the  soorocs  of  sublime,  ibid. 

Sublimitjf  in  writing,  34^  Errors  in  Ixmipo- 
us  pointed  out,  ibid,  Tbe  most  ancient 
writers  afibitl  the  most  striking  hiytaneet 
of  sublimity,  36.  Sublime  repreaentalion 
of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xvin.,  ibid.  And  in 
tlie  prophet  Habakkuk,  ibid.  In  Moset, 
ibid.  And  in  Isaiali,  ST.  Inatanees  eCsab- 
limity  in  Homer,  ibid  In  Oasian,  38. 
Amplification  injnrioua  to  sohtinity,  39. 
Rhyme  in  English  ver^  unfirrauraUe  to, 
ibid    Strength  essential  to  sabfime  wri- 
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tjttgy  41.    A  proper  oboico  of  eirMmatsn- 

.  ces  e«ential  to  aabUme  d«icriptMm«  ibid. 
Stricturet  on  Virgif  •  deteripUon  of  Momt 
JEtna,  48.  The  proper  tourcet  of  the 
tublime,  49.  Sublimity  conmts  in  the 
thooght,  not  in  the  words,  ittd  The 
fiMAlts  opposed  to  the  fahHme,  44 

Stdhf,  Dake  de,  obareeter  of  hia  memoirs^ 
366. 

^uptrMidmf  aabUme  repreaenCatioii  of  iu 
ffominioa  over  mankiod,  from  Lueretiua, 
58,  note* 

IPiw/),  ehacmAieDa  on  hia  aCyle,  94^  100. 
108.  118.  181.  General  eharaeter  of  hia 
atrle,  181.    Critical  ezamtnatioo  of  the  be- 

SiDninc  of  hia  proposal  for  eorreeting,  &e. 
be   Engliah   toogue,   8S4     Conehiding 
eibaerfatiooa,    8S3.    Hb    language,    343. 
Charaoter  of  hia  epistolary  trhtiDg,  372. 
fijyOoMaSt  English,  eannot  be  eiaetlV  roeas- 
ored  by  metrieal  feet,  aa  those  ot  Greek 
and  Utin,  1S4 
i^iiedocAe,  in  figarative  style,  explained,  141. 
li^pumfmmie  wwds,  ebaermtioos  on,  07. 

T. 
Taasua^  character  of  hia  style,  177.    His 
eharaeter  as  an  hiatoriao,  357.    ili«  happy 
manner  of  introdneing  incidental  obsenra* 
tiona,  356.    Instance  of  hia  suocessfal  ta- 
lent in  hiatorical  paintings    361.    Hia  de- 
fcots  aa  a  writer,  369. 
Tbaae,  a  passage  from  his  Cfierutalemme  dia- 
UDgviahed  by  the  harmony  of  numbers, 
199.    Strained  aenti^nentain  ins  paatorala, 
S9t     Character  of  hia  Amiota,m    C»- 
lieal  culmination  of  his  poem   443. 
T^uttf,  tme,  the  uses  of,   in  common  Ule, 
13.    DoBoition  of,   15.    b  more  or  less 
oomraon  to  all  men,  16.    Is  an  improva- 
ble fiicnlty,  17.    How  to  be  refined,  1 8.    Is 
•asistcd  liy  reason,  t^'d    A  good  heart  re- 
qnate  toajost  taste,  19.    Delicacy  and 
oorrectneas  the  characters  of  perfect  lastc, 
idid.    Whether  there  be  any  standard  of 
taste,  2a    The  direraity  of,  in  diflkrent  • 
^Den,  no  evidenee  of  their  tastes  lieing 
comipted,  21.    The  test  of,  referr^  to 
the  concurring  voice  of  the  polished  part 
of  mankind,  23.    Distinguisbed  from  ge- 
nius, 27.     Ilie   sources  of  pleasure  in, 
SB,    The  powers  of,  enlarge  the  sphere 
of  our  'pleaaurea,  29.     Imitation,  as  a 
^    aource  of  pleasure,  51.    Munt,  ibid*    To 
what  class  the  pleasures  received  from 
doqnenee,  poem,  and  fine  writing,  are 
to  be  referred.  trndL 
Teiemaehu*.    See  Fendon. 
Temple,  .sir  William,  observations  on    his 
style,  95.    Specimens,  102.  106.  110. 112. 
125.    His  general  charaoter  aa  a  writer, 
187. 
Tereneej  beautiful    instance  of  simplicitj 
from,  186.     His  character  as  a  dramatic 
writer,  481. 
Temdnatiene  of  words,   the  variation  of, 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  langoa^es,  favoui^ 
able  to  the  liberty  of  trans(k>sftion,  64. 
^Theecntwtt  the  earliest  known  writer  of 
pMtDnili^  368.     His  talenU  in  painting 


rural  scenery,  389.    Character  of  his  pas- 
torals, 393. 

Them^en^  fine  passage  from,  wher^  he  ani- 
mates all  nature,   158.    Character  of  his 
seasons,  405.    His  eulogium  by  Dr.  John- 
son, ibid,  note, 

Thuamtty  his  character  as'an historian,  356. 

Tluteydideet  his  character  aa  an  historian, 
355.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tions in  hiatorical  narration,  362. 

TiUoUony  archbishop,  observations  on  his     * 
style  95. 106. 125.  145.    General  charge-    ' 
ter  of,  as  a  writer,  186 

Tones,  the  due  management  of,  in  public 
speaking,  333. 

TVppict,  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  ez- 
phuned,  3 16. 

Tragedy^  how  distinguished  from  comedy, 
452.  More  particular  definition  of,  ,453. 
Subject  and  conduct  of,  454.  Hise  an<| 
progress  of,  455.  The  three  dramatic  /. 
imities,  457.  Division  of  the  representa- 
tion into  acts,  458.  The  catastrophe,  460. 
Why  the  aorrow  excited  by  tragedy  com- 
'  municates  pleasure,  467  The  proper 
idea  of  aeenes,  and  how  to  be  conducted, 
462.  Characters,  464.  Higher  degrees  of 
morality  inculcated  by  modem  than  l^ 
ancient  tragedy,  465.  Too  great  uae  made 
of  the  passioD  of  love  on  the  modern 
stagea,  4i66.  All  tragediea  expected  to  be 
pathetic,  ibid.  The  proper  use  of  moral 
reflections  in,  4^.  The  proper  style  and 
venifioaiion,  i^tcf.  Brief  view  of  the 
Greek  stage,  47a  French  tra|edy,  472. 
English  tragedy,  474.  Concluding  obser- 
yatioas,  476. 

TVotei,  a  definition  of  132.  Origin  of  134, 
Tne  rhetorical  diatinctioos  among,  frivo« 
Ibus,  140. 

Tvrmttjthe  character  Qf,not  favourably  treat- 
ed  in  the  JEocid,  489. 

TiOfin,  archbishop  of  Rheiros,  a  ronumc^  ^ 
writer,  374. 

■  Tijpfyrapbical  figures  of  speech,  what,  170. 

▼  • 

Vanhurghf  his  character  as  a  dramatic  wri« 
ter,  484. 

Verbe,  their  nature  and  ofllce  explained,  81. 
No  sentence  complete  without  a  verb,  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  ibid.  The  tenses,  82. 
The  advantage  of  English  over  the  Latin, 
in  the  variety  of  tenses,  ibid  Active  and 
paasive,  ibid,  Kre  the  most  artificial  and 
complex  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  83. 

Veree,  blank,  mere  favourable  to  sublimity 
than  riiyme,  39.  Instructions  for  the  read- 
ing of,  332.    Construction  of,  385. 

Tirgi],  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31.  41, 42. 
Of  harmony,  130,  131.  Simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, 1 34.  Figurative  language,  1 41 . 1 56. 
161.  Specimens  of  his  pastoral  descrip- 
tions, 389,  note,  391.  Character  of  hia 
pastorals.  393.  His  Georgics,  a  peifect 
model  of  didactic  poetry,  400.  Beautiful 
descriptions  in  his  iEneid,  407.  Critical 
examination  of  that  poem,  437.  Comparr 
ed  with  Homer,  440. 

nntre,  high  degrees  of,  a  sonree  of  the  suV 
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IUoe»  39.   iinoeantfgriBgreflieiittofQrai 

mn  eloooent  ontor,  331. 
Titloii,  tke  l^ure  of  ipeeBh  lo  termed^  ui 

what  it  ooowUi  171. 
UmUH,  drtnatic,  tbc  adwitagct  of  adhor* 

in|(  to,  457.    Why  the  moderof  are  ten 

rMtri«ted  to  tlie  unitiea  of  timo  aod  plaoa 

than  the  aaeient^  463. 
Vfdcet  the  powera  of,  to  he  ttnitied  io  pidi* 

Vmture,  character  tf  hia  epintiilaiy  writmga, 

372. 
y&ltairtt  hit  eharacCtr  at  an  hiitonan^  366. 

CriUeal  examioatioa  of  hia  Heoriade,  44$. 

His  argiument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  di*a- 

iDfitic  CDOipotttioo,  470.    Hia  oharaet<;c  aa 

a  tragic  poet.  473. 
raMi'<«»  Joannes  GerardiMb  aharaetcrof  hia 

vritinn  on  ehMaence.  345. 

W. 
9ftUUr^  the  firat  EugKsh  potel  who  hraoght 

ooapleu  into  vogue,  397. 
Ifi ,  It  to  he  feiy  aparingly  vaad  at  the  bar» 

S73. 
fFtrdft  obflDlete,  and  new  coined^  inoQi^pa- 


^47. 
6S. 


QiM  vifth  pmiiaF  «r  aMN  §3.    Bad 

Qoaocea  of  their  bcii^  ill  cha9ei„  

OtiaerveUpaaon  those  termed  mmmjmom, 
97.    Cenvidwed  with  r«C»eoce  to 
Wl. 

Wnrdtt^od  tbillf^  inatwiQca  ef  the 
between.  $5. 

Writer M  of  geni<ia»  wIqt  the;  have  been 
nanieroaa  in  one  age  than  nnochcr 
Font  happy  ^g^  of,  noioted  ool  slad 

WriUai^  tvo  hhida  of;  diUmfiikhed. 
Kiotorei^  the  first  eany  io.  66. 
plao,  ^e  leaead,  iM.    Chm 
ters»  67.    Arithiaetieal  fignm  66. 
oonsideraliwia  which  led  to  the  hi 
of  an  aiphahet.  Oiil    Gadaaa^a 
the  <|rigto  of  that  now  oatd.  60 
amoqnt  of  the  maieriab  uaod  to 
wrii»n&70.    Qcnenl  rooiulKab  sliA 

Y. 

Twnr,  Dr.9  hia  poetical  chancter»  Ma 
lhodofanMlheda,l6a.     Thencnti 
works  examined,  4031    Hia 
a  tragic  poet,  475. 
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